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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  L 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BESOUBCES  FOB  INVESTIGATING  HISTOBY,  AND  PBOOFS  OF 
THE  BEGULABITT  OF  HUMAN  ACTIONS.  THESE  ACTIONS  ABE  GOYEBNED  BT 
MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS:  THEBEFOBB  BOTH  SETS  OF  LAWS  MUST 
BE  STUDIED,  Ain>  THESE  CAN  BE  NO  HISTOBY  WITHOUT  THE  NATUBAL 
SCIENCES. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that 
upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been 
most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
success  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much 
also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused, as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the 
share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials  have  been  col* 
lected  which,  when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and 
imposing  appearance.  The  political  and  military  annals  of  all 
the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  carefully  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient  = 
form,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably  ^ 
well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  histQry  of  leg- 
islation, also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though 
inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  of  useful  inventions,  and, 
Jatterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  antiquities  of  every  kind 
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have  been  examined ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid 
bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Several  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  been 
discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  oi 
nations.  Political  economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by 
it  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  dis- 
/  tribution  of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 

turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that 
we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  moral 
peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different  crimes,  the  pro- 
>»  portion  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  exercised  over 

them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With  this  great 
movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace  ;  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  registered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  sur- 
veyed and  tracked  to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all 
kinds  carefully  studied,  and,  their  hidden  properties  unfolded : 
while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  satis&ctorily  ascertained.  .  At  the  same  time,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected,  there  have 
been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  depart- 
ments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  mai^ 
riages,  the  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe 
for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ;  and  to  them  there 
have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  extensive. 
Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations 
been  recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curiosity  respecting 
our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increas- 
mg,  and  that  most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
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are  still  preserved  ; — when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we 
may  form  a  &int  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of 
facts  which,  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has^ 
been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  different  pic- 
ture.    The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  man  is,  that 
although  its  separate  parts  have  been  examined  with  considera- 
ble ability,  haidly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them  into 
a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.    In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity 
of  generalization  is  universally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rise  from  particular  facts  in  order  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  those  &cts  are  governed.     So  far,  however,  is  this 
from  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a 
strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  they  may  occasionally  enliven  by  such  moral  and 
political  reflections  as  seem  likely  to  be  useful.    According  to  ^^ 
this  scheme,  any  author  who  from  indolence  of  thought,  or  from  " 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he  ^ 
is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and  his  work  be- 
comes an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  results 
very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.    Owing  to  it, 
historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have  never  recognized  the  necessity 
of  such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to^ 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.     Hence" 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law  ;  another  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting  i 
the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical  science ;  al- 
though these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as  \ 
they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper  i 
and  character  of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  theyj 
are  displayed.     These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  culti- 
vated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been  iso- 
lated rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from 
analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  di^ 
position  has  been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of 
which  they  are,  properly  speaking,  the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  thq  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  wly}  have  deplored  the  backwardness 
of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
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it.  Bat  these  inBtances  have  been  extremely  rare  :  so  rare,  that 
in  the  whole  literature  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt 
to  investigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can  be  raised 
to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  after  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  indi- 
cations of  an  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects  which  they 
would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage 
of  topics  has  become  more  diversified,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  suggested 
generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though  liable  to 
abuse,  are  the  essential  cojidition  of  all  real  knowledge,  because 
without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  litera- 
ture are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any  former  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done 
towards  discovering  .the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  shall 
endeavour  to  estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at 
present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
human  thought  history  is  stiU  miserably  deficient,  and  presents 
that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are. unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unset- 
tled.* 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our 
materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  great  department  of  inquiry  to  a  level  with  other  depart- 
ments, in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has 
been  conceived.     To  make  the  execution  of  it  fiilly  equal  to  the 

'  A  liying  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  nuse  the  standard  of 
history,  contemptuously  notices  **  I'mcoh^rente  compilation  de  faits  d^j&  impropre- 
ment  qualifi6e  d'lUtioire,^  ComUy  Philosophie  Fotitive,  toI.  t.  p.  18.  There  is 
much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  with  which  I  cannot 
agree ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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conception  is  impoBsible :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for  tiie  his- 
tory of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to 
what  has  been  effected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  different 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  appar- 
ently the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have  been  explained,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
versal laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and,  1 
above  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural 
events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they  ^ 
who  affirm  that  the  fects  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralised, take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  not  only  assume  what  they  cannot 
prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge^ 
is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what"" 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that 
every  generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and 
predictable,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irregular  and  unpredictable  :  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows^A 
that  if  any  &ctB,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should 
rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit 
the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  will  at  some 
future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  familiar  to  scientific  men, 
that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of 
faith ;  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  generally  found  among 
historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies 
are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science^ 
of  history.     The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  in- 
ferior to  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  physical  science  :  no 
one  having  devoted  himself  to  histoiT  who  in  point  of  intellect  is 
at  all  to  he  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named.'    And  as  'to  the  greater  complexity  of  the  ^ 
phenomena,  the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties  ^ 
far  more  formidable  than  is  the  student  of  nature  ;  since,  while  ^ 

'  I  speak  merely  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pursoit.  Bacon 
wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like 
the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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on  the  one  hand^  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those  causes 
of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experi- 
ment, by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Nature. 
Indeed  the  diflference  between  the  progress  of  the  two  pursuits  is 
so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the 
power  of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in 
cases  still  uilproved,  a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only 
not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations, 
and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  future  course.  To  this 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion  is  gratui- 
tous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  every  where  else  in- 
creasing knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence 
in  the  uniformity  with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 
into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must 
always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast 
question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies, 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance 
or  of  supernatural  interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alter- 
natives will  suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civilization.  According 
to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is 
merely  considered  as  the  resujt  of  a  blind  chance.  This  opinion, 
which  is  most  natural  to  a  perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon 
be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  mipplies  a 
knowledge  of  those  uniformities  of  successioji  and  of  co-existence 
that  nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
^  tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the  appearance 
of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.     The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and 
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the  apparent  caprice  with  which  it  was  sometimeB  abundant  and 
sometimes  scanty,  would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing 
like  method  in  the  arrangements  of  nature;  nor  could  their  minds 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  wluch  we  are 
often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes 
advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for  the  first  time,  use 
a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  existence, 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act.  What  they  sow,  that 
likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their  wants 
is  brought  more  immediately  under  their  own  control,  and  is 
more  palpably  the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  per- 
ceive a  distinct  plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the 
relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  Ipok  to  the 
future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infinitely 
greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  pre* 
carious  pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability 
of  events  ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make 
their  view  of  this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate, 
and  as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  uniformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance  with 
which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet  a  little  further,  and  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up;  and  then  some  among 
them  generalize  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  and  de- 
spising the  old  popular  opinion,  believe  that  every  event  is  linked 
to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antece- 
dent is  connected  with  a  preceding  fact;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
world  forms  a  necessary  chain,  in  which  indeed  each  man  may 
play  his  part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine 
of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of 
Chance  ayd  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  WiU  and  Predestination.    Nor  is  it  diffi- 

'  Some  of  the  moral  consequeocea  of  thus  diminishing  the  precariouflness  of  food 
are  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  TVaite  de  Leffislation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278-275. 
Compare  Aftlfa  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  180, 181.  But  both  these  able  writers 
have  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  facilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  of 
phenomena. 
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cult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which,  in  a  more  advanced 
State  of  society,  this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country, 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
that  all  should  work;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  the 
members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure ;  a  veryfew,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffiision 
of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always  found  some 
who,  neglecting  external  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  their  own  minds;  *  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  re- 
ligions, which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the  people 
who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems  are  them- 
selves affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
opinions  ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion 
is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a 
new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.'  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of 
Chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion 

^  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  preTions  creation  of  wealth,  see  Tenne- 
mann,  Oetchichie  der  PhUotophie^  vol.  1.  p.  SO :  ^*£in  gewiseer  Grad  TOn  Cultur  und 
Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwendige  aussere  Bedingung  der  Entwickelung  des  philoso- 
phischen  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mitteln  aeiner  Existenz  und 
der  Befriedigung  seiner  thierischen  Bediirfnisse  beschaftiget  ist,  so  lange  gehet  die 
Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner  Geisteskr&fle  nur  langsam  yon  statten,  und  er 
nahert  sicb  nur  Schritt  vor  Schritt  einer  freiern  Yernunftthatigkeit."  .  .  .  **  Daher 
findeu  wir,  dass  man  nur  in  denen  Nationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu 
einer  betracbtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben  hatten.^ 
Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  of 
the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  distinctly  trace  tiie  passage  from  physical  to  meta- 
physical inquiries.  See  QtoUm  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  edit.  1847.  That 
the  atomic  doctrine,  In  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Flatonism, 
is  remarked  in  BrouseaUy  ISxamen  des  Doctrines  Medieales,  vol.  i.  pp.  58,  54,  an  able 
though  one-sided  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the  atomists,  Hitter^s 
History  of  Ancient  Philoaophy,  voL  i.  p.  558 ;  an  hypothesis,  as  Bitter  says, 
"  destructive  of  all  inner  energy ;"  consequently  antagonisitic  to  the  psychological 
hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researches 
came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Laertios :  Ktfni  8i  '^iXovo^iat  rpla^ 
pvffuchy,  riOuchv,  8iaAc«triJc^y*  ^vfftKhy  fi4tft  rh  vcpl  K6ff/jL0Vf  koX  tS»¥  4y  ain^'  liBikhy  8i, 
rh  T(p\  fiiov  Kol  Tw  Tfht  ^/jms'  8iaXf  fCTiic^y  8i,  rh  i^A/^oripttw  rohs  x6yout  Tptafitvop' 
Kol  fidxpi  i»kv  'Apx^^t^v  T^  fpvffuchv  «78or  ^'  kwh  Z\  Swicpirovs,  &s  Tootlpriratj  rh  ^Qik6¥' 
&ir^  8c  2A\¥uyoi  rov  *£Acfl(rou,  rb  8iaAcimK<(ir.  De  Vitie  Philosophorum  Proem. 
segm.  18,  vol  i.  p.  12:  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  work  Histoire  Critique 
de  ManieheCy  vol.  i.  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious  heresies  have  been 
founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  of  M.  Stahl  that  "  la  philosophie  d^un 
peuple  a  sa  rocine  dans  sa  theologie.**    Kliwratk,  Dravaiix,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  Paris,  1848. , 
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is  equally  analoeous  to  that  of  PiedestiiiatioD;  the  only  difference* 
being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphyaician,  the 
second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysi- 
cian,  setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  this  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which 
in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  winch  all 
difficulties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the 
cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance,  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  explanation.* 
In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up  the  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  religious  shape;  and 
his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order  and  of  uni- 
formity, he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the 
prescience  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  no- 
tion of  one  God  there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Hun  all  things 
have  from  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  free  will  and  predestination'  do, 
no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of 
our  being;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood,  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between 
them;  and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  but  have  given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual 
animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  truth.     And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is 

*  **  Also  iBt  ein  WiHe,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Form  der  Maxime  alleln  zum 
Gesetze  dienan  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kriiik  der  praktUchen  Vemunfl  in  Kan^a 
Werke^  toI.  iv.  p.  128.  **  Hat  selber  fur  sich  eigentlich  keinen  Bestimmunga^und.** 
Metaphynk  der  Bitten  in  Werke^  toI.  r.  p.  12.  *^Die  unbedingte  Causalitat  der 
Ureache."  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  in  Werke,  vol.  ii.  p.  839.  See  also  Prolego- 
mena gujeder  kunfligen  Metaphyeik  in  toI.  iii.  p.  268. 

^  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reason- 
ing, not  only  oppose,  but  exclude  each  other,  would  be  unirersally  admitted  if  it  were 
not  for  a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts' of  each :  it  bein^  thought  dan- 
gerous to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weakening  moral  responsibiuty,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God. 
Various  attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and 
make  the  fVeedom  of  man  harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Com- 
pare on  this  point  a  remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  {Lookers  WorkSy  vol. 
viii.  p.  805),  with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  (Monk'*t  lAfe  of  Benttey^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8) ;  also  Rittei'e  Hitt.  of  Ancient  PhUoeophyj  voL  iv.  pp.  143,  144 ; 
Tennemann,  Oesch,  der  Fkilotophie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  801-804 ;  CopleeUnCa  Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination^  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70,  86,  92,  108,  186 ; 
AfosheinCa  Ecelesiastieal  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96 ;  Neander^s  IRst.  of  the  Churchy 
vol  iv.  pp.  294,  889-391 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Tertullian,  1846,  p.  828 ;  Sodffsonon 
Buddhism^  in  Transae,  of  Astatic  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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important,  before  we  proceed  farther,  to  clear  np  as  much  of  it 
as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  wiU  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which  I 
have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  theie  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually  based.  The 
theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis; 
that  of  free  will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates 
of  the  first  proceed  on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose  benefi- 
cence they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  elect  and  the  non-elect;  that  He  has  from  all  eternity 
doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  creatures  yet  unborn,  and  whom 
His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence :  and  that  He  has  done 
this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power."  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority 
among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  powerM  mind  of  Calvin : 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  Augustin,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mani- 
chaBans.'  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility 
with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  fundamental,^^  it 
must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypoth- 
esis, because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism  ;  but  it  in 
reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do 

'  Even  Ambrose,  who  never  went  so  far  as  Augustin,  states  this  principle  in  its 
repulsive  nakedness :  "  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  vult  religiosos  facit.*'  Neanckr^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  287.  Calvin  declares  "  that  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one 
part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  endless  misery,  was  led  to 
make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  wiU.'^ 
MothdnCB  JSccles.  Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  103  ;  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  Carwithen's  Hut  cf  the 
Church  of  England^  vol.  i.  p.  652. 

*  On  the  Manichaean  origin  of  Augustin^s  opinions,  compare  Potter^  JSsprit  de 
rJEgliu,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821 ;  Tomline't  Refutation  of  Calvinism^  1817,  pp. 
671-676;  Southey's  Book  of  the  Churchy  1824,  vol.  i.  p.  301,  802;  Matter,  Hist,  du 
Onosticisme,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  826.  However,  Beausobre  {Histoire  de  Manichie,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  83-40)  seems  to  have  proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augustin  and 
that  of  Basilides. 

^  On  the  absurdity  of  "  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,"  and  on  the  incongruity 
of  such  a  combination  with  ^v(rci  KoKhv  koI  Sficatov,  see  CudioortKs  Intellect.  Syst.  vol. 
L  pp.  45,  419,  vol.  ill.  p.  241,  vol.  iv.  p.  160.  See  also  Theodioee  in  KanCs  Werke^ 
vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphysik  der  aitten,  in  vol.  v.  p.  832,  upon  "  den  gott- 
llchen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  mensohlichen  Geschlechts.** 
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away  with  our  conscioufiness  of  poBsesdng  a  free  wilL  ^  ^  Now  the 
existence  of  this  supreme  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  inyolves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possibly  true,  has  never 
been  proved;  and  the  other  is  unquestionably  false.  These  as- 
sumptions are,  that  there  is  an  independent  faculty,  called  con- 
sciousness, and  that  the  dictates  of  that  faculty  are  infallible. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.'* 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  aigument  &lls  to  the 
ground;  since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the  mind 
itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiving  this  objection, 
we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is 
a  faculty,  we  have  the  testimony  of  all  history  to  prove  its  ex- 
treme fallibility.^"    AH  the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the 

"  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s  an  end 
on't."  BoneelPt  Life  of  Johtuon^  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  **La  question: 
Sommes  nous  libres  ?  me  paraft  an-dessoua  de  la  discussion.  Elle  est  r^solue  par  le 
t^moignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  faire  le 
contraire  de  ce  que  nous  faisons."  Counn^  Hist,  de  la  Philotophie^  I.  S^rie,  toI.  i.  pp. 
100,  191.  **  Die  Freibeit  des  Menschen,  als  moralischen  Wesens,  griindet  sich.  ai^ 
das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn.**  Tennemanity  Gesch,  der  Fkilatophu^  toT.  t.  p.  161 .  That 
this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  eyident,  that  we 
need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  {RiUer^e  Ancient  Philotophy^  vol.  iy.  p. 
447);  nor  the  physical  one  of  the  Basilidian  monads  (Beauaebre^  Hint  de  Maniehie, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  28) ;  still  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demonstrate 
freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs  I  Matter,  IRtt  du  Onosticieme,  vol.  i.  p. 
828,  which  should  be  compared  with  BurdaeWe  Fhyeiologie  comme  Science  d^Oheervor 
turn,  vol.  V.  p.  50,  Paris,  1839. 

^'  Mr.  James  Mill  (Analyeie  of  the  Mind,  vol  i.  pp.  171, 172)  says  that  conscious- 
ness and  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  arisen  from  calling  **  con- 
sciousness a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings.*'  According  to  Locke  {Euay 
concerning  Human  Under etanding,  book  ii.  chap,  i.,  Wcrke,  vol.  L  p.  89)  **  conscious- 
ness is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.*'  Brown  (Philoeophv  of 
the  Mind,  pp.  67,  68^  denies  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty :  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
complains  of  **  Reid^  degradation  of  consciousness  into  a  special  fiiculty.*'  Notee  to 
Reide  Worke,  pp.  223,  297,  373.  M.  Cousin  {Hiti.  de  la  FkUotopkie,  U,  S^rie,  vol. 
L  p.  181)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  "  ph^nom^e  complexe ;""  and  at  p.  94  **la 
condition  n^cessaire  de  Tintelligence  c'est  la  conscience  ;'*  while  a  still  later  writer 
(Joberfe  New  Syetem,  of  Philoeophy,  vol.  i.  p.  26}  declares  that  "  we  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  consdousnesfl — this  is  certain."  The  statement  in  Alciphron, 
Dialogue  vii.  (Berkeley* t  Workt,  vol  i.  pp.  606,  606)  is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and 
what  still  further  perplexes  the  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is  now  recognised 
as  **  double  consciousness."  See  on  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  EUioteotCe 
Physiology,  pp.  867-869,  1166;  Mayors  Physiology,  pp.  196, 196;  PnehanTs  Treatise 
on  Insanity,  pp.  450,  451 ;  Carpenter^s  Human  Physioloay,  p.  879. 

"  This  requires  explanation.  Consciousness  is  inmUible  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
testimony ;  but  fallible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  certain  phenomena, 
is  a  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  presented  to  it ;  but  to  say 
that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step-  farther,  and  not 
only  offer  a  testimony,  but  dso  pass  a  judgment.    The  moment  we  do  this,  we  intro- 
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pK^resfl  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  successiyely  passed, 
have  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  con- 
victions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convic- 
tions has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to  another  a  mat- 
ter for  derison  ;^^  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as 
much  a  part  of  their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we 
now  term  freedom  of  the  wilL  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all 
these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of 
them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages 
there  are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate.  Besides  this,  another 
view  may  be  drawn  from  the  common  operations  of  ordinary 
life.  Are  we  not  in  certain  circumstances  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  beings  have  no  existence  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempted  to  refute  this  argument  by  saying  that  such  conscious- 
ness is  apparent  and  not  rc^,  then  I  ask,  What  is  it  that  judges 
between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is 
spurious  ?"     If  this  boasted  &culty  deceives  us  in  some  things, 

duce  the  element  of  fallibility :  because  conBoiouaness  and  judgment  put  together 
cannot  be  always  right,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says :  **  The  important 
distinction  between  libertaa  a  neeeuUaie  and  libertas  a  eoactione^  is  seldom  attended 
to.  Nothing  whatever  can  force  my  will :  every  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of 
that  fact :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conscious  that  we  are 
never  decided  without  a  motive.*'  JAfe  ofJB.  WhUe^  by  Himself,  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious  that  **  nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will?"  This 
is  not  consciousness,  but  judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is.  If  there  is  any  meaning  in  the  word  *  consciousness,'  it  must 
refer  solely  to  the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  what 
may  be  or  can  be. 

^  As  Herder  says,  **  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedankenkreise  unent  behrlich  h&lt, 
daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  oder  h&lt  es  gar  fur  schadlich."  Ideen  gur  Oetch.  dtr 
Menschheitf  voL  ii.  p.  180. 

"  Plato  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  t^  standard  in  the  human 
mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  fidsehood  of  spectral  phenomena  and  dreams. 
And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  arrive  was,  that 
whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him :  which,  however,  is  an 
evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solution  of  it.  See  the  Theaetetus,  where  Plato,  as 
usual,  puts  his  own  speculations  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  question 
at  the  beginning  of  sec.  S9  (P/otonu  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bckker,  London, 
1826),  M^  rolifw  kfoXiwrnfitv  Zffoy  iXXttroy  alnou.  Xclrcrcu  h*  iwirvittv  rt  ircpt  «ra) 
v6emvt  rw  re  &\XMr  ica(  /iarfaf,  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  but 
Socrates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Theetetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  the 
end  of  sec.  45,  p.  4S4,  kktfih%  Upa  ifjuA  ri  ifiii  eXtrBriint.  See  further  p.  515,  on  the 
formation  of  erroneous  judgments ;  and  respecting  the  assertions  made  bv  many  of 
the  Greeks  that  waaa  ^rra^ta  &Xy}9)^t  and  watra  96ia  aXriB^s,  compare  Cudicorth,  vol 
iii.  p.  879,  vol  iv.  p.  118.     For  physiological  considerations  concerning  the  preser* 
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what  security  have  we  that  it  will  not  deceive  us  in  others  ?  If 
there  is  no  security,  the  fitculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is 
a  security,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  its  existence  shows  the 
necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  subordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sciousness, on  which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to 
construct  the  whole  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  &culty,  if  it  exists,  has  contra- 
dicted liB  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  individual 
minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered 
historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  long  course 
of  human  affairs  presents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  objeqt  of  this  work,  the  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  caUed  upon  to  hold 
either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events,  or  that  of  freedom  of 
the  will ;"  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in- 
quiry, I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following:  That 
when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some 
antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of , 
their  immediate  results.  This,  imless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is 
the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  un- 

vation  of  consciousneas  in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  Broustaity  Examen  <2m  jOoo- 
trinei  Medicalef,  toI.  i.  p.  406 ;  bis  Court  de  Phrenologies  p.  49  ;  Esquir&l,  Maladies 
MerUalet^  vol.  i.  p.  97,  vol.  ii.  p.  790 ;  SimorCt  Pathology^  p.  204;  MoUand^e  Medical 
NoteSj  p.  434 ;  Hetde,  Anatomie  Oenerale,  vol  ii.  p.  287  ;  JBurdachy  Traiti  de  PkyH- 
ologiej  vol.  v.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this  diffi- 
culty with  the  theory  of  representation  (Geechichie  der  Philoeophiej  vol.  i.  p.  867,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  119, 159,  vol  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418) ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  ( YForJEv, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  101,  176)  to  turn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  Uie  ground 
that  our  belief  respecting  the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as 
when  we  dream.  The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved 
distinction :  iia(p4pti  8c  <pearraaia  koI  <l>dvTaafia'  ^ivrofftia  t»^¥  ydp  itrri  8^ici|<r(t  Butyoias 
ota  yiytreu  itcbtA  rols  tjryous*  ^amoffia  94  4em  rvwctatt  iv  ^^vxy  rom^emv  ii\\oictffts,  At 
6  Xpiaiinros  iif  if  tvofBttdrjif  vcpl  ^vx^f  i^ltrTcerai.  Diog,  Laert,  de  VUiePhiloe.  lib. 
vii.  segm.  50,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

'*  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  exerting  itself 
independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  with- 
out motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  by 
motives  either  conscioi^  or  unconscious, — if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren 
proposition,  which  does  not  interfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  bo 
true,  but  whiclf  most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 
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biased  by  syBtem,  and  who  fenns  his  opinions  according  to  the 
evidence  actually  before  him.^^  If,  for  example,  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  teU 
how  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  fail 
in  this  prediction,  I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  jfreedom  of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre- 
arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest 
proof,  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  iprdinary 
operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were  capable  of  coirect 
reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete  knowledge 
both  of  his  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which, 
in  consequence  of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.*' 

Bejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,"  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
their  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is 

"  That  18,  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conversant. 
Bat  £ant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  ayoid  the  practical  conse^nces 
of  tma,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  iq^ftt  be 
referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ;  that  is,  to  laws  which  are  removed 
from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  verified  by  observation.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinp^hedfrom  the 
Reason)  he  fully  admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illustration.  We 
never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man*s  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  antece- 
dent, the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

'^  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predestina- 
tion, becaq^e  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention 
to  interfisre.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  God.  Those, 
therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  must  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been 
predestined ;  otherwise  they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it  {Neandei'i  HUtory  qf  the  Churchy  vol.  viii.  p.  1*76),  "  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causality ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  be- 
longing to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  his  art.** 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively ; 
Dialogite^  vii.  sec.  20  in  Berbeley'a  Works^  vol  i.  p.  616  :  and  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  Mitchcock^s  Religion 
of  Geology,  1861,  pp.  267,  828 ;  an  ingenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the 
real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Bitter't  Bitt.  of  Ancient  Fhilos.  vol.  iv.  pp. 
826,  827,  with  Tennemann,  OeteK  der  Fhiloa.  vol.  vi.  pp.  161,  842-846,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
81-94,  vol.  xi.  p.  178 ;  and  in  particular,  the  question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242)  "  Ob 
das  Vorherwissen  Gdttes  die  Ursache  der  kiinftigen  Dinge  sey,  odcr  nicht.''  It  was 
to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beau$obrey  Biitoire  de  Manichee^ 
vol.  U.  pp.  146,  146,  262,  886. 
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to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  always 
issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  varia- 
tions in  *the  results — ^in  other  words||all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  human  race,  their  progress 
or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  tiieir  misery — ^must  be  the  fruit 
o/  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the 
mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  phUosophic  history 
can  alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human 
mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  external  agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws;  but  incessantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  pas- 
sions, stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their 
actions  a  duection  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and  1 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification  J 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring.  ^ 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
od of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modification :  and 
this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into  a  preliminary  inqui- 
ry as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phe- 
nomena are  more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that 
whichever  clsSs  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other ;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will  be 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe;  and  partly 
because  by  first  genei;alizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we 
shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had 
b^un  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before 
entering  into  this  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
some  of  the  most  decisive  proo&  we  now  possess  of  tin  n  i;iiuui*  v 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  tbl» 
means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  siEvngtbefl^d; 
and  we  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  whut  uiCN^re^ 
sources  are  which  have  been  already  employed  in  i  liic^ronir'^ 
this  great  subject. 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valuable,  is 
evident  riqit  only  from  the  wide  surface  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  in- 
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vestigations  to  whicli  I  allude  are  exclufiively  inductive ;  they 
are  based  on  collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending 
over  many  countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the 
form  of  arithmetical  tables  p  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
officials,'^  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintain,  and  no  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to 
make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of 
men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths, 
are  derived  from  this  or  from  analogous  sources;  they  rest  on  statis- 
tical evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And 
whoever- is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel 
sanguine  that  still  more  important  discoveries  wiU  be  made,  so 
soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play  those  other  jpowerfiil  re- 
sources which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  abun- 
dantly supply.  Without,  however,  anticipating  future  inquiries, 
we  are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  uniformity  in  human  afiairs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  sepa- 
rated into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  ;  and  as  these 
classes  are  correlative,  and  when  put  together  compose  the  total 
of  om:  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one, 
will  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other  j  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
virtues  ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  lortues,  we 
should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  in  their  vices  ;  the 
two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.''  Or,  to  express  this  pro- 
position in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demon- 
isimied  tliat  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 

''     'Sde  Statiatique,  pp.  76,  148. 

sts  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  they  call 
. .  Qging  neither  to  Tirtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence  there  arose  the  fa- 
^^^  ftrioe  of  probability,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casuists,  and  hotly 
ftt^Rlld  by  riasc4^L-  But  this,  if  we  put  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical 
bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  definition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  must 
lean  on  the  side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  it  inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue 
relatively,  though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was 
a  schism  on  this  point:  'ApcVicct  ih  abroh  (t.  e.  Stoics)  yLifi\v  yiitrov  thu  iiperris  koX 
Kcuctcu'  rmy  wtpiwartiTtKwy  fAtra^h  iLpfnjs  Koi  Kcuclas  thu  \fy6vrmv  r^v  wpoKOffiy, 
Dioff,  Laert,  de  VitU  PhUoiophantm,  lib.  vlL  segm.  127,  vol.  I  p.  445. 
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changes  in  the  sononndiii^  society,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer 
that  their  good  actioiiBy  which  are,  as  it  were^  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones,  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
the  farther  conclusion,  that  soch  yariations  are  the  result  of  laige 
and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate  of  socie- 
ty, must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom  tftT'society  is  com- 
posed. 

Such  is  the  r^ularity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and 
personal  principle  peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  d^ree  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society;  and  tUs  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  ma- 
terials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that  European  gov- 
ernments, so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
statistics,  should  b^in  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  crimes 
they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on  accu- 
mulating, imtU  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  large  body  of  literature, 
containing,  with  the  conunentaries  connected  with  it,  an  im- 
mense array  of  &cts,  so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and 
clearly  digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.**  But  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing  like  a  complete 
statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  statis- 
tics, we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  diall  content  mjBclf  with  ex- 
amining two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out 
the  connexion  between  them. 

Of  all  offences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular.    For  when  we 

**  I  say  thifl  adTisedly :  and  whoeyer  has  examiDed  these  subjects  most  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  no- 
tion of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  And  himself  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accurate  investiffators  of  the 
human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakspeare ;  but 
these  extraordinary  obsenrers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed 
the  steps  of  the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiri- 
cally. The  great  advance  made  bv  the  statisticians  consists  in  applyii^  to  these  in- 
quiries the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before  the  eighteenth 
century. 

VOL.  I.— 2  * 
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consider  that  this,  thougb  generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
career  of  vice^  Ib  often  the  immediate  result  of  what  seems  a  snd* 
den  impulse ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with 
the  least  chance  of  impunity,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  favor* 
able  circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ; 
that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  he 
cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time  has  come,  his  heart  may  fiEtil 
him  ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he  shall  commit  the 
crime  may  depeiid  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as 
fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the 
prickings  of  }m  own  conscience,  the  apprehensions  of  future  re- 
morse, the  love  of  gain,  jealousy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — ^when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complica- 
tion of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agen* 
des  by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  Bui  now, 
how  stands  the  &ct  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  cer- 
tain known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides, 
and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  and  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that 
^^  in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the  same  nmnbers  re-HX> 
cur  with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are 
generally  committed  after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casual  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that 
every  year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number  of 
murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  com- 
mitted are  employed  in  the  same  proportion/'*'  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in 
Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its 
accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have  ascertained  the  extraordi- 
nary &ct,  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly 
marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phys- 
ical laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our 

**  *<  Dans  tout  ce  qui  se  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  mdmes  nombres  se  reprodoisent 
avec  nne  Constance  telle,  qull  serait  impossible  de  la  m^connattre,  mdme  pour  ceuz 
des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  6cbapper  le  plus  k  toute  pr^Tision  humaine,  tels 
que  les  meurCres,  puisqu'ils  se  commettent,  en  g^n^ral,  H  la  suite  de  rixes  qui  nai»- 
sent  sans  moti&,  et  dans  les  circonstances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cepen- 
dani  rexp6rience  prouve  que  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  k  peu 
prds  en  mdme  nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  serrent  k  les  commettre 
sont  employ^  dans  les  mdmes  proportions."  QueUlet  tur  tHonwu^  PariSi  1S85, 
ToL  i.  p.  7  ;  see  also  yol.  ii  pp.  164,  247. 
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bodies.  Thtts,  for  instance,  the  number  of  perrons  ftcensed  of 
crime  in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singolar  coin- 
cidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place  in 
Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality ;  while  a  similar  regularity  was  ob- 
served in  each  separate  offence,  all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law 
of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.'* 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  belieTe  that 
human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  individ- 
ual than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But  another  circum- 
stance remains  behind  still  more  strilong.  Among  public  and^ 
roistered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to 
rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled 
sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable 
to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself,  is 
not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  strug^es  of  an  enemy ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power,**  his  act  becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from 
foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his 
own  volition  than  any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.    We  may 

"«  •<  Thus,  in  twenij  yean'  obwrvfttioiis,  the  nrnnber  of  penoni  Acented  of  Tari- 
0U8  crimes  in  Prance,  and  registered  under  their  respeotive  ages,  scarcely  varieo  at 
any  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  eent.  under  each  age  with 
the  toUls.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1886  to  1844, 
was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  Angularly  enough, 
the  former  results  are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
causes  which  might  affect  them ; — notwithstanding  even  a  reyolution  in  Paris,  which 
couTulsed  society  and  brought  in  a  new  dynasty.*"  Brotm  on  HU  Uniform  Aetkm 
tf  the  Human  WiU^  in  The  AMturancB  Magmne^  no.  riii.  July,  1862,  pp.  849,  85a 
That  the  yariations  m  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortalitr,  is  also  noticed  in  Sta- 
tiHigue  Morale^  pp.  18,  84,  hi  Mhnoiret  de  VAeademu  deBeCgique^  toL  xxL  Bruxelles, 
1848,  4to. 

*  The  folly  of  lawgiyers  thhiking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish 
suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  C.  Comte  in  his  TraiU  de  Ziffielaiion^  vol  L  p.  486.  See 
also  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  obseryations  on  Criminal  tjaw.  In  Ap- 
pendhs  to  JeffetwtCe  Mmaire^  by  Handolph^  yoL  i.  pp.  126,  127.  Heber  (/onriMy 
through  In£ay  yoL  L  pp.  880,  890)  found  that  the  English  Goyemment  haid  yainly 
attempted  to  check  the  suicides  frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning ; 
and  in  our  country  the  interference  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  penury  of  jurors, 
since,  as  Bentham  says,  English  juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  de- 
claring the  suicide  to  be  non  eompoe.  Frineipie*  of  Penal  Law,  in  JSentham^e 
Wcrke,  edit.  Bowring,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are  cases  re> 
corded  of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction,  put 
an  end  to  life  by  holding  thev  breath ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose  by  turn* 
ine  back  their  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  fix>m  Uie  larynx.  mlioUon'e  Mmnan 
Phgeiologg,  pp.  491,  492. 
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aLso  add  that,  unlike  crimes  in  general,  it  is  rarely  cansed  by  the 
initigation  of  confederateB  ;  so  that  men,  not  being  goaded  into 
it  by  their  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of 
external  associations  which  might  hamjper  what  is  termed  the 
freedom  of  their  wilL  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  any  thing  like  regularity  in  an  oflence  which  is  so  eccentric, 
so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the 
most  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  an- 
other obstacle  that  impedes  our  ^ew ;  this  is,  that  even  the  beet 
evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  verr  imperfect.  In 
cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  called  accidental  which  are  voluntary.*'  Thus  it  is,  that  self- 
murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but 
also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those  gen- 
eral causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is 
surely  an  astonishing  &ct,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  re- 
specting it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general 
oondition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circum- 
stances.*^ In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general 
law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  laige  social  law  to  which  they  are 
all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can 
avail  any  thin^  towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes 
of  this  remarkable  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 

"  This  ftlso  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowning.  See  Taylor^ t  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence^  1846,  pp.  587,  697  ;  and  on  the  difBcaltj  of  always  distinguish- 
ing a  real  suidde  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Eeguiroly  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  i.  p.  575. 
From  a  tfiird  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Dufau^  Traite  de 
StatitOoue^  p.  804;  Winslow't  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  p.  277 ;  Quetelet,  Statia- 
Hque  Morale,  p.  66.  But  among  these,  many  are  no  doubt  involuntary ;  and  it  is 
certain  tliat  popular  opinion  grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  remain  under  water.    brodx?»  Suraery,  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

*^  Tout  semble  d^pendre  de  causes  d^tormm^es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouTons  annuelle- 
ment  a  peu  prte  le  mdme  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  g^n^ral,  mais  encore 
en  iaisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  dges,  ou  m^me  celle  des  instruments  em- 
ployte  pour  se  d6truire.  Une  ann^e  reproduit  ^  Addlement  les  chiffres  de  I'ann^  qui 
a  pr6c^d^,  qu'on  peut  pr6yoir  ce  qui  doit  arriyer  dans  Tannte  qulTa  suiyre.'*  Quetetctj 
StatUHfueMcraU,  1848,  p.  85 ;  see  also  p.  40. 
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ezistenco  of  the  legolarity  is  ftmOiar  to  whoever  h  convenumt 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries  for  which  we 
have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persont 

Entting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  ;  so  that,  after  making  al- 
mance  for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we 
are  able  to  predict,  vnthin  a  very  small  limit  dT  error,  tiie  nom* 
ber  of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period ;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vioissitodes  in^ 
cidental  to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world, 
we  find  a  r^ulari^  greater  than  could  be  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in^social  laws ;  since  political  excitement,  mer- 
cantile excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  deamess  of 
food,  are  all  causes  of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantiy  yarying.** 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every 
year  make  away  with  themselves ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillat- 
ing, ftom  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  the  lowest*  In  1846,  which  was  the  great 
year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in 
London  were  266 ;  in  1847  began  a  sUgnt  improvement,  and 
they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849  they  were 
213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229." 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states 
of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  reproduced.  To  ap* 
preciate  the  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  £»cts,  but  that  it  is 
generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  conn* 
tries  in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  differ^* 
ent  opinions,  di^rent  morals,  different  habits.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons  specially 
employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admit- 
ted that  the  existence  of  crime,  according  to  a  fixed  and  unifonn 

*  On  the  causes  of  suicides,  $ee  Burdaeii'g  TraiU  4$  FkynokigU^  toL  t*  pp.  476- 
478  ;  and  Ferry's  Climate  and  iU  Endemic  Injhteneet,  p.  829.  1^  latest  reseurehes 
of  H.  Oasper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians,  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Ca^Mr,  DenkwQrdiffknten  tur 
medidnisehen  Btaiittik,  Berlm,  1846,  p.  189. 

**  See  the  tables  in  The  Auuranee  Maffotine,  no.  iT.  p.  809,  no.  t.  p.  84,  no.  viii. 
p.  850.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutiye  returns  of  London  suicides  yet 
published;  those  issued  bj  the  police  being  imperfect,    Auurane$  Mmtimej  no.  t. 

f.  53.    From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the  General  Register  OiBoe,  in  January,  1856, 
learnt  that  there  was  an  intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  this  has  since  been  done. 
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floheme,  is  a  fact  more  clearly  attested  than  any  other  in  the 
moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence 
fi>nned  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  all  of  them 
forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  re- 
sult not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the 
state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown.*''  This  is 
an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeach- 
ed, by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  readers  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
in  the  physical  world  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in  the  moral  world  dis- 
turbances equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed,  in  both  in- 
stances, from  minor  laws,  which  at  particulEir  points  meet  the 
larger  laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science 
of  mechanics  affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beauti- 
fal  theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  ;  according  to  which 
the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  di- 
agonal of  their  respective  parallelograms.'^  This  is  a  law  preg- 
nant with  great  results ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important 
mechanical  resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  ; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
ever  thought  of  questioning  its  truth.  But  the  moment  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  ac- 
tion it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
fiiction  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which 
we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement.  Perturbations  being 
thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple  action  of  the  mechanical  law 
disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are  inces- 
santly disturbed,  the  law  itself  remains  intact.'*  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men 
are  the  pioduct  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is 

^  L*exp6rience  d^ontre  en  effbt,  avec  toute  r^vidence  possible,  cette  opinion, 
qui  poarra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  cW  la  iodeU  qui  piipare  U 
erimt^  €t  que  le  eoupabU  n^ut  que  rifutrument  qui  PexScuteJ"  Quetelet  twr  Vtiommey 
ToL  ii.  p.  825. 

*^  The  diagonal  always  giving  the  resaltant  when  each  side  represents  a  force ; 
and  if  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  be- 
comes a  comparison  of  compounds. 

**  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  ex- 
istence except  in  the  mind,  is  eesentiaUy  intangible  ;  and  therefore,  however  small 
the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  admit  of  exceptions,  thoueh  its  operation  may  admit  of 
innumerable  exceptions.    Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  {PnUoeophy  cf  the  Mind^  vol.  ii. 
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Itself  liaUe  to  disturbances  which  troable  its  opemtion  without 
afifectiiig  its  truth.  And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  those 
slight  variations  which  we  find  firom  year  to  jear  in  the  total 
amount  of  crime  produced  by  the  same  country.  Indeed,  look- 
ing at  the  fact  that  the  moral  world  is  fiur  more  abundant  in 
materials  than  the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for  astonish- 
ment is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws, 
which,  though  constantly  interruptal,  seem  to  triumph  over 
every  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  large 
numbers,  scarcely  undeigo  any  sensible  perturbation.'* 

N(»  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this 
uniformity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annu- 
slly  contracted,  is  determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
individuals,  but  by  large  general  £Eusts,  over  which  individuals 
can  exercise  no  authority.  It  is  now  known  that  marria^  bear 
a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  corn  ;'^  and  m  Eng- 
land the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of 

p.  211^  ri^tly  njs,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  lawi  of  nature  **b7  a  sort  of  figure  or 
netapnor?*  Thk  Sa  constantly  lost  dght  of  even  by  authors  of  repote ;  some  of 
iriimn  speak  of  laws  as  if  they  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  intemiptlon  by 
larger  causes ;  while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  **  delegated  agencies'*  from 
the  Deity.  Compare  Prwd's  BrtdgewaUr  Treatise^  pp.  818,  48(^  495 ;  SadterU  Lam 
€f  PogmtoHon,  toI.  B.  p.  67  ;  Bmrdaek't  PhynologU,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his 
able  work,  Ltetwre*  ph  Pathology^  toL  i.  p.  481,  yoL  ii.  p.  642»  with  much  greater 
accuracy  calls  such  cases  **  apparent  exceptions*'  to  laws ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
**  exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws.**  The  context  dearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget 
distinctly  apprehends  the  difference ;  but  a  sUght  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inqmry  into  the  StiUittiet  of  Crime  in  Bnglamd  and  WaUi 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  the  StatigHeal  Society,  toL  iL  pp.  816-&44),  says,  p.  827, 
"Ko  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants 
with  regard  to  crime,  than  the  fact  which  appears  in  the  following  table,  that,  the 
greatest  variation  which  has  taken  place  daring  the  last  three  years,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  any  class  of  criminals  at  the  same  period  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per 
cent.**  See  also  JReport  of  Britieh  Aetodatianfor  1839,  Traneae,  of  See.,  p.  1 18.~ 
Indeed  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  regular- 
ity, however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Du&u  (IVaitS  de  StaHsUgue,  p.  144) 
saya,  '*  Les  faits  de  I'ordre  moral  sont,  aussi  bien  que  ceux  de  Tordre  naturel,  le  pro- 
duii  de  causes  constanteset  r6gulidres,**  &c. ;  and  at  p.  867,  **  C*est  ainsi  que  le  monde 
moral  se  pr^sente  4  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  offrant,  de  mime  que  le  monde 
physique,  un  ensemble  continu  d'effets  dus  a  des  causes  constantes  et  r^guli^res, 
don  il  appartient  surtout  k  la  statistique  de  constater  Taction.**  See  to  the  same  ef- 
fect Moreau-ChriUophe  dee  Prieone  en  France,  Paris,  1888,  pp.  68,  189. 

**  "  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the  price  of 
food  and  the  number  of  marriages."  ....  "  The  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  shoidd 
see  the  like  result  in  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  tiie  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  Porter* e  Pro- 
r  of  the  NoH^m,  voL  ii  pp.  244,  246,  London,  1888. 
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•  haying  ony  connezion  wtth  personal  feelings,  they  are  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  ped- 

^  pie :''  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religions  institution  is 
not  only  swayed^  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of 
food  and  by  ^e  rate  of  wages.  In  other  cases,  uniformity  has 
been  detected,  though  the  causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  un- 
known. Thus,  to  give  a  curious  instance,  we  are  now  able  to 
prove  that  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  gene- 
ral character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
cft  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetfolness,  omit- 
ted to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  cOfference  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies  of  each  other. 
Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  forget  this 
simple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually 
foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fail  them  in 
regard  to  this  trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence. •• 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  regularity  of 

'  events,  and  have  firmly  seized  ihe  great  truth  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  guided  by  their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  in* 
consistent,  but^  however  capricious  they  may  appear,  only  form 
part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  ^ee  the  outline, — to  those 
who  imderstand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of 
history,  the  facts  just  adduced^  so  far  from  being  strange,  will  be 
precisely  what  would  have  been  expected,  and  ought  long  since 
to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  be- 
coming so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofs  of  our  actions 
being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  fit)m  statistics  ;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its  infancy,*'  has 

*  **The  marrUge  returns  of  1850  and  1851  exhibit  the  ezcesB  which  sinoe  1760 
has  been  inrariably  obsenred  when  the  subatantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above 
the  average.**    Journal  of  Biatistieal  Society,  yoL  xt.  p.  185. 

**  See  BomervilUU  Phyeietd  Otograj^,  yol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says  this  able 
writer,  proves  that  "  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under  constant  Uws.**  But 
this  is  using  the  word  firee  will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

"  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  given  them  their  pre- 
sent name.    See  ZeioM,  Methodt  of  Obtirvaium  and  JUoBomng  in  PoliHei^  1852i 
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already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  together.  But  although  the  statisticiaDS 
have  been  the  first  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating 
it  according  to  those  methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fielcte 
have  been  found  suocessfiil ;  and  although  they  have^  by  the  mh 
plication  of  numbers^  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very  powernd 
engine  for  eliciting  truth, — ^we  must  not,  on  that  account,  sup^ 
pose  that  there  are  no  other  resources  lemiuning  by  which  it 
may  likewise  be  cultivated  ;  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the 
physical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are 
therefore  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cessant contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer« 
tain  that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either 
that  historians  have  not  perceived  the  connexion,  or  dse  that, 
having  perceived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen 
an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  study  of  the  internal,  and  that  of  the  external :  and  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there  are  some  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial 
barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The 
moralists,  the  theolc^ians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the  inferior  labors  of  scientific  men  ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed, 
they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  sdvancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their 
discoveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents, 

ToL  i.  p.  72;  JBioarapkU  UhiverMlle,  toL  i.  p.  140;  DufaUy  TraiU  deSUOUtiom^  pp. 
9,  10.  Even  so  late  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  ^dair,  *'I 
most  think  the  kingdom  is  highly  indebted  to  yoa  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of 
knowledge  (statistics)  wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parta  of 
Europe."  Sinclair' t  CorreMpondenee^  yol.  i.  p.  280  Sinclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dustry, was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  impor- 
tance of  statisUcs,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view.  Since  then  sta* 
tistics  haye  been  applied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  pl:dlology  and  to  Jurisprudence.  Compare  ScuiUaiidj  FMlotopkk 
MedicaU,  pp.  96,  186 ;  JUnauard,  Hist,  de  la  Medidfu,  vol  IL  pp.  474,  476  ;  £•* 
Mrol,  Maladies  MeniaUsy  vol  ii.  pp.  666-667  ;  HoUanSs  Medical  Notes,  pp.  6,  472. 


voffeTs  Fathohgieal  Anatomy,  pp.  16-17  ;  Sinun's  JPathohay,  p.  180 :  Phillips  on 
Bcrofuloj  pp.  70, 118,  &c. ;  Friehard's  Phifsieal  Hist,  of  Mankind^  vol  iv.  p.  414; 
Siehbach,  Etude  du  DroU,  pp.  892-894. 
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*Bre  led  to  despise  pursnits  the  barrenneflB  of  which  has  now  be- 
hxaxe  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these 
two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensiojis  by  showing 
the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce. 
To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition,  will  be  to  fix  the  basis  of  all 
Phistory.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
:  since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  collision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  importance  of  those  phenomena  ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
resources  for  future  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  nund  and  the  students  of  nature. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters ;  and  if  I  do  so  with  any  thing  approaching  to  success,  the 
present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  some- 
thing towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to 
the  hindmnce  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  inti- 
mately related^  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


NoTi  A. 

"Der  Begriff  der  Freiheit  iat  ein  reiner  Vernnnftbegriff,  der  eben  daram  for  die 
theoretiBche  Philosophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcher  iet,  dem  kein  angemeseenea 
Beiapiel  in  irgend  elner  moglichen  Erfahnmg  gegeben  werden  kann,  welcher  also 
keinen  Gegenstand  einer  uifl  moglichen  theoretischen  Erkenntniss  ausmacht,  und 
achlechterdings  nicht  f&r  ein  constitutiyes,  sondem  ledifflich  ala  regulativea,  und 
iwar  nor  bios  negatiyes  Princip  der  speculativen  Vemunit  eelten  kann,  im  practi- 
Bchen  Gebrauche  der  eelben  aber  seine  ReatiULt  durch  praktische  Gninds&tze  beweist, 
die,  als  Gesetze,  eine  Cansalitat  der  reinen  Vemunft,  nnabhiingig  yon  alien  empiri- 
achen  Bedingune en  (dem  Sinnlichen  iiberhaupt)  die  Willkiilir  zu  bestimmen,  und 
einen  reinen  wiUen  in  uns  beweisen,  in  welcbem  die  sittlichen  Begriffe  und  Gesetae 
ihren  Ursprung  haben."  Metaphyaik  der  Sitteny  in  KatWs  Werke,  yoL  y.  pp.  20,  21. 
"  Wtirden  die  Gegenstande  der  ^nnenwelt  fur  Binge  an  sich  selbst  genommen,  und 
die  oben  angefuhrten  Naturgeaetze  fur  Oesetze  der  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ware  der 
Widerspruch*'  (t.  e.  between  Liberty  and  Kecessity)  **  unyermeidlich.  Ebenao,  wenn 
das  Subject  der  Freiheit  gleich  den  ubrieen  (regenstiinden  als  blose  Eracheinung 
yorgestellt  wurde,  so  konnte  ebensowohl  der  Widerspruch  nicht  yermieden  werden ; 
denn  es  wurde  ebendasselbe  yon  einerlei  Gegenstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zu- 
gleich  beiaht  und  yemeint  werden.  1st  aber  Natumothwendigkeit  bios  auf  Srschei- 
nungen  bezogen,  und  Freiheit  bios  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  entspringt  kein 
Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  yon  Gausalitat  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so 
schwer  oder  unmdglich  es  auch  sein  mochte,  die  yon  der  letzteren  Art  begreiflich 
zu  machen."^  ....**  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  ebendemaelben  Dinge,  aber  in  yerschie- 
dener  Beziehung,  einmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich 
•elbst  ohne  Widerspruch  beigelegt  werden  konnen.**  ....**  Kun  kann  ich  ohne 
Widerspruch  sagen :  alle  Handlungen  yernunftiger  Wesen,  sofern  sie  Erscheinungen 
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dM,  On  irgend  einer  EHUumiig  ug^iroibii  werden)  iteben  imtar  der  K« ^ 

wendlgkeit ;  ebendieselbeii  HandhiDgvn  aber,  blofl  reipectiye  anf  das  TernfUiftig^ 
Sabject  und  desMii  Yermogen,  nach  blofer  yeniimft  xu  handeln,  Bind  Irei.**  iVo-' 
leaomena  zu  jeder  kOnfiigen  Metaphitftik^  in  KatUU  Wtrksy  toL  iii.  pp.  968-270. 
**  ])enii  ain  Geacbdpf  za  aem  und  all  NainrweMn  bios  dem  WQlen  seinef  Uriieben 
su  folgen ;  dennoch  aber  ala  freihandebides  Weaen,  (wekhes  selnen  Tom  ftuaseren 
Sinfluflfl  unabhangigen  Willen  hat,  der  deoa  enteren  Tielftltig  zu wider  win  kann,) 
der  Zurechniing  fiwig  zn  aein,  und  seine  eigene  That  doch  anch  ingleich  als  die 
Wlrkung  eines  hoheren  Wesens  anzusehen :  isl  eine  Yereinbarung  Yon  Begriifen, 
die  wir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hdchsten  Gutes,  zusammen  denken 
mfissen ;  die  aber  nar  der  einseiien  kann,  welcher  bis  znr  Kenntniss  der  Sbersinn- 
Hchen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdrimj^  und  die  Art  einsiebt,  wie  sie  der  flinnenwelt 
zum  Grande  uegt."  Tkeodiew^  in  Aanf$  Werke^YoL  ri.  p.  149.  "Nun  wollen  wir 
annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Kritik  nothwendig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der 
Dinge,  als  Geffenstiiade  der  Erfahmng,  Yon  eben  denselben,  als  Dingen  an  sieb  Mlbst, 
w&re  gar  nicnt  gemacbt,  so  musste  der  Grundsatz  der  Causalitat  und  mithin  der 
Naturmecbanismus  in  Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien  Bingen  uberhaupt 
als  wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.  v  on  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  menscn- 
lichen  Seele,  wiirde  ich  nicht  sagen  kdnnen,  ihr  WUle  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  dooh  zu- 
dbich  der  Natumothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  frei,  ohne  in  einen  oifenbaren 
w  iderspruch  zu  gerathen ;  weil  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  8&tzen  in  eben  derselben 
Bedeutung,  n&mlich  als  Bing  uberhaupt  Tals  Sache  an  sich  selbst),  genommen  habe, 
und,  ohne  Yorhergebende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber 
die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutune  nehmen  lehrt, 
nahmlich  als  Erscheinung,  oder  als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer 
Yerstandesbegriire  richtig  ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  Gausalitikt  nur  auf 
Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne  genommen,  namlich  so  fern  me  gegenstftnde  der  Erfkhrung 
sind,  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen 
sind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscheinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlimgen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemfiss  und  so  fern  nicht  frei,  und  doch  anderer- 
seits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig,  jenem  nicht  unterworfen,  mithin  als 
frei  gedacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  Yorgeht.**  Kritik  der  reinen  Vtr* 
nunfi,  in  Kanft  WerJce,  yoL  ii.  p.  24.  "  Und  hier  zeigt  die  zwar  gemeine,  aber 
betriigliche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  Bealitilt  der  Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren 
nachtneiligen  Einfiuss,  die  Yemunft  zu  Yerwirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Nator  die  Yollstandige 
und  an  sich  hinreichend  bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  und  die  Bedingung 
derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Beihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  daffegen  Erscheinungen 
fur  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  nikmlich  nicht  fur  Dinge  an  sich, 
sondem  blose  Yorstellungen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen  zusammenhiingen,  so 
mOssen  sie  selbst  noch  Griinde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinungen  sind."  .  .  .  .  "  Hier 
habe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgiineige  Zusammen- 
hang  aller  Erscheinungen  in  emem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachkiMliohes  Gesetz 
ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit  nothwendig  umstiirzen  musste,  wenn  man  der  Realitikt  der 
Erscheinungen  hartnackig  anhangen  wollte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin 
der  gemeinen  Meioung  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  konnen,  Natur  und 
Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  YereiDigen.**  Kritik,  in  JTanTs  Werke,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  419, 420. 
Finally,  at  p.  488,  "  Han  muss  wohl  bemerken  dass  wir  hiedurch  nicht  die  Wirkliohkeit 
der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yermogen,  welche  die  TJrsache  Yon  den  Erscheinungen  ^ 
unserer  Sinnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  darthun  wollen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar 
kelne  transcendentale  Betrachtung,  die  bios  mit  BegrifTen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein 
wUrde,  so  konnte  es  auch  moht  gelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfahmng  niemals  auf 
etwas,  wn  gar  nicht  nach  Erfiuirungsgesetzen  gedacht  werden  muss,  schUessen 
kdnnen.  Ferner  haben  wir  auch  gar  nicht  einmiU  die  MogUchkeit  der  Freiheit  be- 
weisen  wollen ;  denn  dieses  w&re  auch  nicht  gelungen,  weil  wir  Qberhaupt  Yon 
keinem  Realgrunde  und  keiner  Causalitat  aus  blosen  Begriffen  a  priori  die  MogUch- 
keit erkennen  kdnnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcenoentale  Idee  beban- 
delt,  wodurch  die  Yemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedingungen  in  der  Erscheinung  durch  das 
sinnlich  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anauheben  denkt,  dabei  sich  aber  m  eine  Antmomie 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen^  welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Yerstandes 
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^onchreibt,  Y«rwiokelt.  ])■»  nan  dfteae  Antinmiile  anf  einem  blosen  Sohelne  bembd, 
and  cIm8  Kato  der  Oaiualitiit  au8  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  wideratreite,  daa 
war  das  Eindge,  wai  nir  leitten  konnten  imd  woran  es  uui  auch  einzig  nnd  aUein 
gel«na  war." 

^eM  paamgea  prore  thai  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  Will  is 
an  indefensible  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  inyestigation  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  affect  my  condosions.  Accord- 
uig  to  Ksnt^s  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical 
and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark  problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore 
has  no  Talue.  The  denial  pf  the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  is  the  result  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  sidd, 
the  base  of  it. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

INTLUINOS  BXSB0I8SD  BT  PHTSIOAL  LAWS  OYEB  THE  OBOAHIZATIOH  OV 
SOOIETT  AND  OYEK  THE  OHABAOTSB  OF  UmiYmUAXB. 

If  we  inquire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that  the^ 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely,  Climate,  Food,  Soil,' 
and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  wluch  last,  I  mean  those 
appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have, 
through  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  siven  rise 
to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four 
classes  may  be  referred  all  the. external  phenomena  by  which 
Man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  call  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  prin- 
cipal results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  su^esting 
those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  supreme,  it  has  happened  tiiat  the 
various  Aspects  of  Nature  have  caused  correspondmg  varieties  in 
the  popular  character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion 
peci^rities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate  Food,  and 
Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  durect  influence  of  this 
sort ;  but  they  have,  as  I  am  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most 
important  consequences  in  regard  to  the  general  organization  of 
society,  and  fiom  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  laige 
and  conspicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  fundamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into 
which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions 
of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,^  the  discrepancies  which  are 

'  I  oorduilly  subaoribe  to  the  remurk  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinken  of  our  time, 
who  says  of  the  supposed  diifereiioes  of  race,  "  of  all  Yidgar  modes  of  esoaping  from 
the  coQsideratiou  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  yulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  (Uversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inhe- 
rent natural  differences.**  MUPm  Trineiplet  of  Politieal  Eoonomyy  yoI.  t  p.  890.  Or- 
dinary writers  are  constantly  falling  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  this 
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caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  are  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and,  when  understood,  will  be  found  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of 
history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  present  state  of 
physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then  examine  the  remain- 
ing agent,  namely,  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  most  important  divergencies  to  which 
its  variations  have,  in  different  countries,  naturally  given  rise. 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  depend- 
ent on  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  close  connexion 
between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food  which  will  ordina- 
rily be  grovm  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  lime  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemblage 
of  which  the  name  of  physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
commonly  given.* 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  inti- 
mate, it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under  their  own 
separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we  shall  rise  at 
once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we 
shall  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially 
separating  phenomena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarka- 
ble influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of 
Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  their 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important.    For  although  the 

difference ;  wbich  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  moat  assuredly  has  never  been 
proved.  Some  singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  Ali9wCs  HUtory  of  Eurepe^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  886,  vol.  vi.  p.  186,  vol.  viii.  pp.  625,  626,  vol  xiii.  p.  847 ;  where  the  his- 
torian thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  On 
the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comte^  PhUoaopMe  Post" 
five,  voL  Ui.  p.  866. 

'  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Priekard  on  Ethnology,  in 
JRgport  o/ths  British  Associaiion  for  1847,  p.  286.  The  wx>rd  *dimate'  I  always 
use  m  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it 
nearly  coincide  with  *■  physical  geography  :*  **  Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertuning  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to 
organic  nature.''  Forn^s  ClimaU  <if  the  United  States  and  its  Endemic  InAvenees^ 
New  York,  1842,  p.  127. 
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pnttxess  of  knowledge  eyentoally  accelerateB  the  increofle  of 
wcmth,  it  is  neverthelesB  certain  that,  in  the  first  formation  of 
society,  the  wealth  must  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can 
begin.  As  long  as  eveiy  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  his  own  subsiBtence,  there  will  be  neither  lei- 
sure nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  he  effected  will  be  an  attempt 
to  economize  labor  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imper- 
fect instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
iuYent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  tlus,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is 
the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth 
there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  without  leisure  there  can  be  no 
knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  what  they  possess,  there  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no 
capital  being  accumulated,  there  will  be  no  means  by  which  the 
unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.*  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  than  the  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  accord- 
ing to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  inmiediately  or  remotely,  every  one 
is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  be- 
comes possible,  because  for  the  first  time  th^re  exists  a  previous 
accumidation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not 
produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects 
for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  dflily  wants 
would  have  left  them  no  time* 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there 
can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends.    Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  i^  entirely  ignorant 
people/ the  rapidity  with  which  wealth  is  createc^will  be  solely 
regulated  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.    At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalised,  other 
causes  come  into  play  ^  but  until  this  occurs,  the  progress  can 
only  depend  on  two  circumstances  X  first,  on  the  enei^  and  regu- 
larity with  which  labor  is  conducted,  and  secondly,  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labor  by  the  bounty  of  nature.    And  these  tw<r 
causes  are  themselves  the  result  of  physiial' antecedents.    The^ 
returns  made  to  labor  are  governed  by  the  fertillEy  of  the  Boil, ; 
which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 

'  By  unemployed  c1u8e«,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calU  the  nnprodnctire  daM- 
es;  and  though  both  expreesiona  are  strictly  speaking  inaccurate,  the  word  *miem* 
ployed  *  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 
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oomponents^  pariily  by  the  extent  to  which;  from  rivers  or  from 
other  natural  canseS;  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly  by  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
/  and  regularity  with  which  labor  is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  de- 
I  pendent  on  the  influence  of  climate.  \  This  will  display  itself  in 
'  two  different  ways.  The  first,  which^is  a  very  obvious  consider- 
ation, is,  that  if  the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed, 
and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a 
milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  im- 
portant, is,  that  climate  infiuences  labor  not  only  by  enervating 
the  laborer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  regularity  of  his  habits.*  Thus  we  find  that  no 
people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that 
steady  and  unflinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions  are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes 
clear,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  deficiency 
of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their 
usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ing-classes, being  compeUed  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory  habits  ;  the  chain  of 
their  industry  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
<  which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  &ils  to 
give.  Hence  there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitM  and 
capricious  than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  per- 
mits the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation 
even  under  the  most  opposite  circumstances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  reli- 
S'on,  and  manners,  than  that  which  distinguishes  Sweden  and 
orway  on  the  opihand,  from  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  these  four^oouiitries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In 
all  of  them,  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In 
the  two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the 
soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in. 
other  respects,  are' all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and 
fickleness  of  charactea^ ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

^  This  has  been  enffrely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers  on 
climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  H.  Charles  Gomte  in  his  2VaiU  de  LigidaHon. 
It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Guizot  on  the  influence  of  climate,  CvtUimh 
Hon  eH  Swroff  p.  97. 
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more  regular  and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  conn- 
tries  whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  tQ  fewer  inter- 
ruptions, and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant 
and  unremitting  employments' 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of 
wealth  is  governed  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstances 
which  operate  with  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  su- 
perior, influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at 
the  history  of  wealth  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  soil  and  climate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns 
made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires  but  a 
hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these 
two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there  is  no  instance  in  his- 
tory of  any  country  beihg  civilized  by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it 
has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  fom^ 
In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract 
where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense  belt, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been 
peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  aa  they  re- 
mained on  it,  have  never  emerged  firom  their  uncivilized  state. 
How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have, 
at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 
and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  bW.  such  occasions,  attained  a  civili- 
zation nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,*  nature  has  supplied  all  the  materials  of  wealth  ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  first  time 
some  degree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing's  Denmark^  1852,  pp.  204,  866,  367; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illostration  than  Denmark.  In  Re^ft  Seienee 
Soeiale,  vol.  1.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss 
to  agricultural  industry  caused  b j  changes  in  the  weather ;  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national 
character. 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different  senses ;  but 
I  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physical 
view  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central  Asia.  See  Friehard't  Phyneal 
Eittory  of  Mankind,  vol  it.  p.  278,  edit  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Him- 
alaya the  southern  boundary  of  Central  Asia. 

VOL.  .1 — 3 
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organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  their 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect.^  In  the  same  way,  the 
Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  their  soil,^  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people  ;  for  in 
their  case,  as  in  all  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great 
poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  ;• 
in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;" 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventu- 
ally nearly  the  whole  of  India."  Scarcely  were  they  established 
in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  character  seemed  to  under- 
go a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original  land  were  little 
else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had 
been  a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  ;"  in  their  new  abodes 
they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — they  built  cities, 
endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;   and  the  traces  of  their 

^  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  alpha- 
bet from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society^  vol  iv.  pp.  276,  277 ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  836. 

^  In  SomerviUe^s  Phyaical  Otography^  vol.  i.  p.  182,  it  is  said  that  in  Arabia 
there  are  ** no  rivers;"  but  Mr.Wellsted  VTraveU  in  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  409)  men- 
tions one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  nve  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams 
in  Arabia,  see  Meinera  uber  die  Fni/cktharkeit  der  Lander y  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  160.  That 
the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  {Traveh 
in  Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  240),  **  In  Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by 
wells,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made  productive."  And  for  a  striking  description  of 
one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  might  have  been  with  a  good 
river  system,  see  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

*  Mr.  Morier  (Journal  of  Oeog.  8oe,  vol  vii.  p.  230)  says,  **  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the 
battles  of  Eudseah  and  Nahavund,  which  were  fought  in  688  and  641 :  see  JfalcolnCs 
History  of  Fertia,  vol  L  pp.  xvi.  189,  142. 

^'^  In  712.    HaUamU  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  869. 

"  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not 
conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Compare  Wilson^s  note 
m  the  Vieknu  Furana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Researches^  vol  ix.  pp.  187,  188, 
203.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  228,  vol.  iv.  pp.  28-80. 

'*  **A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  ike  Arabic  language,  in 
Journal  ofAsieU.  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  328.  Compare  Eeynier,  Eew/Umie  des  Arahes, 
pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The 
old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  "a  band  of  naked 
Uzard-eaters."  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Fersia,  vol  l  p.  188.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  in  history  better  proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  son&e  writers 
wish  to  invest  with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by^Heiners  is 
rather  suspicious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  '*  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren 
hOchst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerst&rend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen, 
TQrken,  u.  s.  w.  in  altem  und  neuern  Zeiten  waren."  Frucktbarkeit  der  Lander,  vol 
I  p.  158.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turks 
does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singular  that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgot- 
ten a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen 
centuries  ago  on  the  eastern  side :  Bibli^thec,  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  ix^wri  H 
fiiov  XjgiffTpiKhv,  ircd  woKK^v  r^s  dfUpov  x^P^  KaTafrp4xoyr€s  Apirrct&ovtny',  &c. 
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power  are  Btill  to  be  seen  at  Cordova^  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi." 
PreciBely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the 
north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.'^  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;"  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  unciyili2sed,  acquiring  no 
knowledge,  simply  because  they  have  accmnulated^  no  wealth.** 

"  The  mdj  branch  of  knowledge  whkh  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  ander  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  **  la  ville  de  Bagdad  fut,  pendant 
le  dixi^me  siScle,  le  th^&tre  principd  de  Fastronomie  chez  lea  orlentaux."  Montuela, 
Bisioire  det  Maihematiques,  vol.  i.  pp.  855,  364.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most 
barbarous  people  living  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there^  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Dr.  Dorn  {Tratuactums  of  the  Anatic  SocUty^  vol.  ii.  p.  871)  says,  '*  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  discovered."  Beausobre 
{Histoire  de  ManiMe^  voL  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras !  and  he  tells  us,  that  **  ces  peuples  ont  toujours 
cultivd  les  sciences."  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  long  passage  from  a  life  of 
Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulainvilliers,  whom  he  calls 
*^un  des  plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who 
have  read  the  works  of  BouUdnvilliera  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men 
of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  romance :  the 
author  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  been  already 
communicated  by  Haracci  and  Pococke.    See  Biographie  UhiverselUy  vol.  v.  p.  821. 

In  regard  to  the  later  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than  Ptolemy  had  done. 
See  Orant^s  Hiatiny  ofFhyncal  Awtronomy,  1852,  p.  'SI 9. 

^  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  *'  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is 
even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks."  8om- 
ervilWa  Fkytieal  Chograpky^  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these 
sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Jovmalof  Qtograph,  Society^  vol.  ii.  p. 
284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bornou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,- 
000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Compare  LyelTs  Geology^  p.  694,  with  SomervilWM  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences^  p.  294.  As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Sahara,  see  Jtichardson^e  Misnon  to  Central  Africa^  1868,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  156;  and 
as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Park'B  IVavela,  vol 
i.  pp.  287,  288.  Respecting  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  information 
was  collected  by  Denham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad.  DenhanCe  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

"  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "  features  of 
sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness."  Richardeo^e  Sahara^  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  86; 
and  see  the  strikmg  picture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk 
to  Teou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Denham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Euro- 
peans who  have  performed  that  hazardous  journey.  Denham^s  Central  Afriea,  pp. 
2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  **  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  small  bell-flower  being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover."  p.  90. 
Compare  his  remark  on  Bornou,  p.  817.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  Jbn  BattUa,  p.  288,  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  of  the  journey  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothee.  Historie.  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  348. 

^  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake 
Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.    He  says,  **  neither  in 
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But  this  great  desert  is,  in  its  eastern  part,  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant, 
and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.^'  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  culti* 
vation  of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  *'  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization  ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,^*  foAns  a  strilong  contrast  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have 
been  able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary 

•causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in 

the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influence.     But  in  European 

civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say,  climate,  has 

the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa  is  there  any  march  of  civilization. 
All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past."  Mission  to 
Central  Africa^  vol,  i.  pp.  804,  805.  See  similar  remarks  in  Fallme's  Traveh  in 
Kordofan^  pp.  108,  109. 

"  Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rising  of  the  Kile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Abd- 
Allatif,  Relation  de  VEgypte,  pp.  829-340,  S'74-8'76,  and  Appendix,  p.  504.  See  also 
on  these  periodical  inundations,  WUldnson^s  Ancient  Eg}fptianSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104 ; 
and  on  the  half-astronomical  half-theolog^ical  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  372- 
377,  vol.  y.  pp.  291,  292.  Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  the  Nile  Bunsen^s 
Egypt,  YoL  i.  p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  y.  yoL 
L  p.  484),  Zvffov  rov  wroiMv^  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since 
to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  all  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia 
and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Heeren^s  African  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  58  ; 
Jieynier,  Economie  des  ArabeSy  p.  8 ;  Postans  on  the  NUe  and  Indtu,  in  Journal  of 
Atiatie  Society^  yoL  vii.  p.  276 ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nue 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert,  see  Volney^  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  EyypUy  vol. 
L  p.  14. 

"  "  The  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the  other, 
between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles ;  and 
that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds 
five  and  a  half.**  Wtlkinson^a  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  1.  p.  216.  According  to 
Gerard,  **  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine 
miles."    Note  in  JIeeren*s  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

"  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man 
too  of  considerable  learning :  **  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to  > 
the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is 
professed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age."  HamUtorCs  ./Egypiiaca,  pp. 
61,  62.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  ( Vyse  on  the  Pyramidsy  vol  i.  p.  28)  assures 
us  that  "  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
science."  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their 
wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  barbarous  nations  like 
the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course 
immeasurably  below  that  of  modern  Europe. 
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been  the  most  powerfnl ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  prodnces  an 
effect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  dmerence  in 
the  residt  has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its  antece- 
dent the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  accumulation  took  placed  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the 
condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  retum\9  in  Eu- 

<^^  rope,  it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour. 
J'  In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
f      the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation 


of  one  part  of  external  ndture  upon  another.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  depends.  6n  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the 
labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of  external  nature  not  upon 
itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first, 
being  the  less  complica.ted,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and 
therefore  came  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  p^pn^ty  is  imquestionably  due  to  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Asia  anokXfrica.  But  although  their  civilization 
was  the  earliest,  it  wal  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently state,  the  only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends, 
not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man? 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  ear- 
liest stage,  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  de-; 
velopment  unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated 
by  soil.  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary.;  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or^ 
that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase.  But  the  powers  of  man^ 
so  far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited  j^-^ — ^V 
nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  as- 
sign even  an  imaginary  boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect 
will,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resoulrces,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing  him 
from  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives  him  wealth  by 
stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  fiivourable  to  his  ultimate  pro- 
gress than  the  agency  of  soil,  which,  likewise  gives  him  wefdth, 
but  which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  physical  relation  between  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 
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Thufi  &r  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and  soil 
affect  the  creation  of  wealth.     But  another  point  of  equal,  or 
perhaps  of  superior,  importance  remains  behind.      After  the 
wealth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
distributed  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to  go  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  what  to  the  lower.     Li  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
this  depends  upon  several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine.'*     But  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  I  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws  ;  ^^^ 
and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably  J^^ 
kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of    ^^^ 
the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If   ^^ 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws    ^ 
is  manifest.     For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,   ^^ 
it  is  evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into      ^ 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of     ^^ 
power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those         y 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play  ^d  opposition  of  which     ^ 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country. 

If  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that 
after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly 
begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes,  those  who  labour, 
and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter  being,  as  a  class,  the 
more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which 
both  classes  are  supported  is  immediately  created  by  the  lower 
class,  whose  physical  energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it 
were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The 
reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will 
arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their  accumulations 
to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the  loan,  receive  a  part 
of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  refraining  from  spending  their  accumulations,  and 

^  Indeed  many  of  them  are  still  unknown ;  for,  as  M.  Key  justly  observes,  most 
writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the 
laws  of  its  distribution.  Rey^  BeUnce  8ociaU,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  which  is  connected  wHh  so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet 
generally  adopted ;  and  even  some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal 
to  defending  their  own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holds 
that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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this  reward  is  termed  the  interest  of  their  money  ;  so  that  there 
is  made  a  threefold  division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But 
this  is  a  subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to 
any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  sav- 
ing class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.'^  For  ' 
our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  exiough  to  ascertain  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, 
regulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes . 
of  labourers  and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  price  paid  for  labour, 
the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market.  If  the  supply  of 
labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  fall ;  if  the  demaud 
exceeds  the  supply,  they  will  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any 
country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive. 
And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes  by  which  all  general 
views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long-run,  the""! 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  population  ;  for  although  the, 
total  sum  of  the  wages  actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  large- 
ness of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  in- 
crease, unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  fimd  itself 
should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made 
upon  it." 

*^  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  fourth  division  of  wealth,  and  part 
of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  element  of 
price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordinary  march  of  affairs,  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  rent  commonly  so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of 
stock.  I  notice  this  because  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  often 
profits  disguised. 

**  *^  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we 
will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capital.  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  thftfi  at 
another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  clus  of  hired  labourers  are  more 
ample,  it  is,  and  can  be,  for  no  other  reason  thftn^becaage-  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute ^mojum^f  accumulation  or  of  pro- 
duction that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  claai.;^  is  not  the  amount  even  of 
the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the  labourers;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the 
class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
foundation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MiW9  Principle  of  Politi- 
cal Economy f  1849,  vol.  l  p.  425.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and  JkTCulloch'A 
Political  Economy y  pp.  379,  380.  Ricardo,  in  his  Enay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low 
Price  of  Corny  has  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  three  possible  forms  of  thi.'< 
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To  know  the  circumBtanoes  moBt&vourable  to  the  increase  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  wages-fund  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
ment, but  is  one  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned. 
The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  regards  not  the  accumuM^ 
tion  of  wealth,  but  its  distribution ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ^wi,^^^^<^ 
tain  what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging^^^^-^"^ 
a  rapid  growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and^B^^^^^ 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point.  ^^ 

Of  ail  the  physi<Md  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labour-^ 
ing  classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universal. 
;  If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, 
— that  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in 
the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country 
win  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
latter.**  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of 
,  wages  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.**  An  in- 
quiry, therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which 
we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistiy  and  physiology,  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two, 
effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first  to  supply  him 
with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the  functions  of  life  would 
stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  constantly  taking  place 
in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For  each 
of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  tem- 
perature of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  subi^^ 
stances,  in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.**     In  the  former^^ 

question :  "  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it 
be  the  stationary,  the  advancing,  or  the  retrograde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it 
is  regulated  wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling-off  of  the  population.  In  the  advancinff 
state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid 
course.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decrease 
with  the  greater  rapidity.''    Rieardd'a  Worka^  p.  879. 

"  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**  **  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always 
ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them."  Principles  of  Politi- 
eal  Economjf^  chap,  xxi.,  in  Ricardo'a  Works,  p.  176.  Compare  8mitk9  Wealth  of 
Nations,  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M^Oullocks  Political  Economy,  p.  222. 

^  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out  by  Magendie.  See  Midler's  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  526.  It  is  now  recog- 
nised by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instemce,  lAebig^s  Animal  Chemistry^ 
p.  134 ;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  685  ;  Brandos  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1218, 
1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussingault ; 
see  an  elaborate  essay  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  JTie  Composition  of  Foods, 
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case,  ihe  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  interoal  combustion  by  wUch 
our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the  latter  case^  nitrogen  having 
little  affinity  for  oxygen,*^  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is, 
as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;*'  and  being  thus  pre- 
served, is  able  to  perform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and 
supplying  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;•'  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man,^ 
we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most  important  agent  is 
climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat  is 
more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  there- 
fore they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the 
sole  business  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  .  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  coun- 
try, require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  because  on  the 
whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  frequent,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  decay^fJheiiLtwsuesM^less  rapid."  _ 

in  Report  of  British  Assoeiationfor  1852,  p.  323 ;  but  the  expenmenta  made  by  these 
gentlemen  are  neither  numerous  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  genenU  law ; 
still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  846,  tliat  the  comparatiTe  prices  of 
different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  comparatiyely  contain. 

^  **  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  deprives  all  combustible  elements 
with  which  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  exteut,  of  the  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoiug  combustion."  lAebig^a  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  872. 
*  ^  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  still  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  hardly  suspected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of 
poisons.  See  Tktrner^s  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  616.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fact,  that  several  poisons  which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomachwith  impunity.  Brodie's  Fhysiologieal  BesecarcheSy  1851, 
pp.  137,  138.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hcrfd, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  "  destroy  life  by  paralysing  the  muscles 
of  respiration  without  immediately  affecting  the  action  of  the  heart." 

^  Frouf  s  well;)cnown  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous,  appears  to 
me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of 
EUioUofCs  Human  Physiology^  pp.  65,  160.  The  division  by  M.  Lepelletier  into  **  les 
alimens  soUdes  et  les  boissons"  is  oi  course  purely  empirical.  Lepsltetier,  Physiologie, 
Medieale,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  Paris,  1832.  In  regard  to  Front's  classification,  compare 
Burdaeh^s  Ttaitk  de  Physiolopie,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  with  Warner's  Physiology,  p.  452. 

"  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion 
and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Oetrpen^ 
ter^s  Human  Physiology,  pp.  440,  441,  681,  edit.  1846:  "there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted."  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof;  but  what  is  more  interesting,  is  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See 
PageCs  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 7, 484 ;  Carpenter's  Human 
Physiology,  pp.  192,  198,  222 ;  Siman^s  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 ;  Henle, 
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'        Sinoe,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  their 
natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  provided  other  things 
remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  in 
countries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.    For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a 
substance  by  which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  sup- 
ply, or  whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.     When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  hadl^ 
more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  will  go  further,  / 
and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly/ 
than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisiongj 
were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  b^ 
sooner  exhausted.  j 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climatej 
are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of  1 
population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  I 
wealth.     But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  which  follows  I 
the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the] 
argument  just  stated.     This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only 
are  men  compelled  to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food 
is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.     The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understanding  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  namely, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  and  repair  the  waste  in  the 
tissues.'®  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former  is  effected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it  travels  through 
the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.''     This  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur 

AfuUomie  GifUrcUe^  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phoa- 
phorufl  of  the  brain,  the  recent  very  able  work  of  MM.  Robin  et  VerdeU,  ChimU 
AiuUomique,  toL  i.  p.  216,  vol.  ii.  p.  848,  Paris,  1858.  According  to  these  writers 
(▼ol  iii.  p.  445),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by  Hensing,  in. 1779. 

**  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the  more 
pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from 
theory,-  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  is 
not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  WUliams^a  Principles  of  MeScine^  p.  86 ;  and  on  the 
connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  of  rigor  mortit  in  the 
contractile  parts  of  the  body,  see  VogeVa  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body, 
p.  582/  Ck>mpare  the  important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdacb,  Physiologic  co/nme 
Science  cPObservationy  vol.  v.  pp..  144,  437,  vol.  ix.  p.  231. 

'^  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
combination  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood- 
corpuscules  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.    Gomp.  lAebig^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p. 
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without  producing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary 
temperature."  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elements,  will  only  tmite  in  certain 
definite  proportions  ;"  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it 
is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ;  while  it  is  equally 
needful  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity  of  both  of  these 
constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate, 
this  necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
will  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.     In  the  first  place,  the  air  being 

18 ;  Letters  on  Chemistry^  pp.  835,  886  ;  Turner' i  ChemUlry,  toL  il  p.  1819 ;  MUdlei^i 
Physiology^  vol.  i.  pp.  92, 169.  That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air- 
oelis  is  moreover  proved  by  the  foot  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.  See  Midler j  vol  i.  p.  848 ;  77U»»u<m"<  Animal  Chemiairy,  p.  688 ;  and 
JSrodie's  Phynol.  Reeearchee^  p.  S3.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  red  corpus- 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes 
of  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature :  while  the  blood  of  inverte- 
brata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  exist  in  the 
lower  articulata  and  mollusca.  Sec  Carpenter'a  Human  Phyeiol.  pp.  109, 582 ;  Granfi 
Comp4trative  Anatomy^  p.  472 ;  EUiotson^e  Human  Phyaol.  p.  159.  In  regard  to 
the  different  dimensions  of  corpuscules,  see  Henle^  Anatomie  OMrale^  voL  i.  pp. 
467-467,  494,  496  ;  mainville  Physiologie  Comparie,  voL  i.  pp.  298,  299,  801-804 ; 
Milne  Edvoardsy  Zoologie^  part  i.  pp.  54-56 ;  Fourth  Report  of  Britith  Aaaociatum, 
pp.  117,  118;  SimMCs  Animal  Chemietry^  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  104;  and,  above  all,  the 
important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  {Carpenter^  pp.  105,  106).  These  additions 
to  our  knowledge,  besides  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  heat  and  of  nutri- 
tion,  will,  when  generalized,  assist  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology  to  a  science. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  relation  between  an  examination  of  the  corpus- 
cules, and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to 
settle :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generali- 
sation, which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  Williams^ e  Principlee  of  Memcine,  1848, 
pp.  268-266,  with  Paget'a  Surgical  Path^flogy,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  818-817 ;  Jonee  and 
Sieveking'a  Pathological  Anatomy,  1864,  pp.  28, 106, 106.  The  diflSculties  connected 
with  the  scientiflc  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  VogeTa  Pathological  AnaUh 
my^j).  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated. 

"^  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see 
the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  lAebigU  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44 ;  and  those  of  De»> 
pretz,  in  Thomaon^a  Animal  Chemiatry,  p.  684.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon : 
see  BcJfour'a  Botany,  pp.  231,  282,  322,  823.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused 
ffenerally  by  chemical  combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  ofBritiahAaaociaiionfor  1849,  pp.  68-78.  See  also  Report 

tBritiah  Aaaociation  for  1849,  pp.  68-78  ;  See  also  Report  for  1852,  Tranaae.  of 
,  p.  40,  and  Liehig  and  Kopp'i  Reporta  on  the  Proareaa  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  i.  p.  84, 
vol.  ill.  p.  16,.  vol.  iv.  p.  20 ;  also  Pouillet,  Elemena  de  Phyaique^  Paris,  1882,  voL  i. 
part  i.  p.  411, 

**  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  by  Balton, 
is  the  comer-stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  admirable  clearness  in 
Tumer'a  Elements  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  i.  pp.  146-161.  Compare  Brande'a  Chemiatry^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  139-144;  Cuvier  Progrh  de  Scieneea,  vol.  ii.  p.  255;  BomerviUe'a  Con^ 
nexion  of  the  Sciencea,  pp.  120,  121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the 
law  so  philosophically  as  M.  A.  Comte,  PhUoaophie  Poaitive,  vol.  iii.  pp.  188-176, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  book. 
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denser^  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater  volume  of  oxy- 
gen than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat."  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiration, 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  inhale  more  frequently  than  the  in- 
liabitants  of  hot  countries,  increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
they  on  an  average  take  in.**  On  both  these  grounds  the  con* 
sumption  of  oxygen  becomes  greater  :  it  is  therefore  requisite 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater  ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  fi*ame 
can  alone  be  maintained.^* 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the  country  is 
in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  carbonized  will  be  their 
food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has  been 
verified  by  actual  experiment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  re- 
gions consume  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber  ;  while 
within  the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  fruit,  rice, 
and  other  vegetables.  Now  ifc  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful 
analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  :  in 

**  '^AiDBi,  dans  des  temps  6gaiix,  la  quantity  d^oxyg^ne  consomm^e  par  le 
mdme  animal  est  d^autant  plus  grande  quo  la  temperature  ambianteest  moins  6IeT6e.*^ 
Eobin  et  VerdeU,  Chimie  Anaiomiqtte,  vol  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  SimofCs  Lecttares  <m 
P<Uhology^  1850,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temper- 
ature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon^s  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is 
more  venous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

^  **  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations.'*  Idebig^s  Lettert  on  Chemistri/j  p.  814 ;  and  see  TTumson^t  An- 
imal Chemistry ^  p.  611.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases  the  number  of 
respirations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more 
oxygen  than  any  others.  Milne  Edwards^  Zoologicy  part  i.  p.  88,  partii.  p.  871; 
Flourena^  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  168,  164,  266,  266.  Compare,  on  the  connection 
between  respiration  and  the  locomotive  organs,  Bedardj  Anatomic  Oknhale^  pp.  89, 
44 ;  Burdock^  TVaith  de  Physiologie^  vol.  ix.  pp.  486,  666-669 ;  Caru^  Comparative 
Anatomy y  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  164,  868,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  160  ;  Oranft  Comparative  Anato- 
^y^  PP*  '^55*  496i  323t  029)  637  ;  Rymer  Jones's  Animal  Kingdom,  pp.  869,  440,  692, 
714,  720 ;  Owen^s  Invertebrata^  pp.  822,  846,  886,  606.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi- 
.  mentally  ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Mayors  Hvman  Physiology^  p.  64;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  ReportSy  vol.  iii. 
p.  869. 

^  If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in  the  text 
will  i>ecome  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  taken  in  cold 
climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  respiratory  ac- 
tion. For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  Wran- 
geVs  Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102 ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Expedition^  t^oI.  i.  p.  886  ; 
Simpson's  North  Coast  of  America^  pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
contempt  for  such  amusements  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this 
is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  continent  by  taking  considerable  exercise ;  see 
Orantz^  History  of  Enalandy  vol.  1.  pp.  46,  62,  388. 

"*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen*  Without  entering  into 
details,  which  to  the  majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteAil,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as 
much  carbon  as  the  fruits,  and  ihat  they  have  in  them  very  little 
oxygen  ;'^  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  re- 
ference to  nutrition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vege- 
table world,'*  is  nearly  half  oxygen." 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject" 
before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  and" 
one  to  which  I  would  call  particular  attention,  that  owing  to 
some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbon- 
ized food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the 
most  active  principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  maybe  obtained 
without  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  facile  and  spontaneous  a  man- 
ner. It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ;  but  it 
consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,^"  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it,  man  must  incur  great  risk, 
and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they 
be  to  the  conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more 

"  "  The  fruits  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a 
fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and  train-oil  which 
feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  80  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  820 ;  see  also  p.  876,  and  Turner's  Chemistry^  vol. 
ii.  p.  1816.  According  to  Prout  {Mayors  Human  Physiol,  p.  186),  **the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  varies  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent."  The  quantity  of  oil 
and  fat  habitually  cODSumed  in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  {Polar  Ex- 
pedition, P*  21)  says  of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  "  fat  is  their  greatest 
delicacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape — raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  Simpson^  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  America^  pp.  147,  404. 

"  *'  So  common  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it."  Lindley^s  Botany,  vol.  i.  p. 
Ul ;  and  at  page  121,  **  starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  productions." 
Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol.  i.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grains  of  starch 
secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the  starch-granules  first  noticed 
by  M.  Link,  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  223,  870 ;  and  respecting  its 
predominance  in  the  vegetable  world,  compare  ThomsofCs  Chemistry  of  Vegetwles, 
pp.  660-662,  876  ;  Brande^s  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  1160 ;  Turner* s  Chemistry,  voL  ii. 
p.  1286  ;  JUebig  and  Kopp's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

**  The  oxygen  is  49*89  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemie- 
try,  p.  879.  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contiuns  68*38  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  See  ThomsofCs  Chemistry  of  Vegetables,  p.  664;  on  the  auAority  of 
Prout,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 

*^  Of  which  a  single  whale  will  yield  "  cent  vingt  tonneaux."  Cuvier  R^gne  Ant' 
mal,  vol.  i.  p.  897.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food.  Sir  J.  Richardson  (Arctic  Expedi- 
tion, 1861,  vol.  1.  p.  248^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  only  main- 
tain themselves  by  chasing  whales  and  "  consuming  blubber." 
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its  feod  will  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the  more  its  food 
will  be  oxidized.* '  At  the  same  time,  carbonized  food,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  oxidized  food,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world/* 
The  result  has  been,  that  among  nations  where  Sie  coldness  of 
the  climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those 
other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized, 
is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is  supplied  to  them,  by  the  bounty 
of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle.*'  From  this 
original  divergence  there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace;  my  present  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  has,  I 
hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is 
based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate  of  wages 
fluctuates  with  the  popidation;  increasing  when  the  labour-mar- 
ket is  under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-supplied. 
The  population  itself,  though  affected  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, does  undoubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food; 
advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentiful,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer  in 
cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but 

"  It  18  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food  even  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  should  contain  "  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer."   Luhig*%  Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16. 

**  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals  : 
the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitro- 
gen, has  induced  chemical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals 
as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are 
carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-azotlzed ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition 
to  the  highly  carbonized  animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and 
unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

**  Sir  J.  Malcolm  {History  of  Persia^  voL  ii.  p.  880)  speaking  of  the  cheapness 
of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  "  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value." 
Cuvier,  in  a  striking  passage  (R^yne  AnimcUj  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  74)  has  contrasted  vege- 
table with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  the 
more  natural  But  the  truth  is  that  both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Cuvier 
wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
climate  and  food.  On  the  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries, 
see  WrangeTa  Polar  Expedition^  pp.  70,  71,  191,192;  Simpson's  Discoveries  on  the 
North  Coast  of  America^  p.  249 ;  Orantz,  History  of  Greenland,  voL  i.  pp.  22,  82, 
105,  181,  154,  155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  265,  824. 
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more  of  it  is  required;^^  so  that  on  both  grounds  smaller  enconr« 
agement  is  given  to  the  growth  of  that  population  from  whose 
ranks  the  labour-market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the 
conclusion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a 
strong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be 
low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of 
history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was  '; 
very  low,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
very  depressed.  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose 
in  a  colder  Climate  :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased, 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food  stimu*- 
lated  the  growth  of  population.  This  difference  produced,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of 
immense  importance.  But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possess- 
ing a  very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  hardly  say, 
are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more ! 
than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by  potatoes,  which  I 
were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the  sixteenth,  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.*'  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato 
is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If 
we  compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutri- 

**  Cabanis  {RappcrU  du  Pkytique  et  du  Morale  p.  818)  says,  ''Dans  les  tempfl  et  dans 
lea  pays  froida  on  mange  ctTon  agit  davantage.*'  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  numerous  traTellers,  none  of  whom  arc 
aware  of  the  cause.  See  SimpwrCa  Diseov.  on  the  North  Coast  of  Ameriea^  p.  218 ; 
Citstine^i  Butsiey  vol.  iv.  p.  66;  WrangeVs  Expedition^  pp.  21,  827 ;  Orantty  Hist&ry 
of  Greenland,  vol  i.  pp.  145, 860 ;  Biehardtona  Central  Afriea,  vol.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Riek' 
ardaon^e  SaharcL,  vol.  i.  p.  187  ;  Denham^a  Afriea,  p.  87 ;  Journal  of  AaiatieSoeutyy 
vol.  V.  p.   144,  vol.  viii.  p.  188 ;   BurckhardCa  Travela  in  Ar<ibi<i,  vol.  il.  p.  265 ; 


Neibuhr,  Deacription  dc  P Arable,  p.  46  ;  Ulloa^a  Voyage  to  South  Americay  vol.  i.  pp. 
403,  408 ;  Journal  of  Geograph,  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  283,  vol.  vi.  p.  85,  vol.  xit.  p. 
121 ;  SpixandMartiua'a  Travela  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ;  SotUhey'a  Hiatory  of  Brazil, 


vol.  iii.  p.  848 ;   Volney,  Voyage  en  Syria  et  en  Egypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  879, 880,  460;  Lovfa 
Saravoak,  p.  140. 

**  Mcycn  {Geography  of  Planta,  1846,  p.  818)  says  that  the  potato  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  in  1586;  but  according  to  Mr.  M'Gulloch  (Dictionary  of  Com* 
meree,  1849,  p.  1048),  "  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into 
Ireland  till  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted 
in  a  garden  on  his  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Youghall.'*  Compare  LoiudorCa  Encyelop, 
of  Agriculture,  p.  845 ;  "  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Toog- 
hali,  near  Cork.'* 
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ment  contaiaed  in  it^  we  find  that  one  acre  of  average  land  sown 
with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  same 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.*^  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  a  country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if 
other  things  are  tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a 
country  where  they  live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was 
entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three  per 
cent.;  the  population  of  England  during  the  same  period  in- 
creasing one-and-a-half  per  cent.*'  The  result  was,  that  in 
these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat 
too  rapid;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.*'  But  their 
condition  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  live.  The 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers,  and  by  that  scanda- 
lous misgovernment  which,  until  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of  England.  The  most  active  cause, 
however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them, 
not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  life;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  people  to 
so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  constantly 
gorged.*'  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a-day;  and  that  even 

^  Adam  Smith  (  Wealth  of  Nations^  book  i.  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  will 
support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careful  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  text.  "  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  wheat^  Lour^ 
don's  Encyclop.  of  AarictUtitre^  6th  edit.,  1844,  p.  845.  So,  loo,  in  WCulloch'a  Dici.^  . 
p.  1048,  **  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can' 
be  fed  from  an  acre  of  wheat.**  The  daily  average  consumption  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seven-and-a-half  for  women.    See  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  177. 

*'  Malthus,  Essay  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  424,  425,  481,  436, 441, 442 ;  M'Oul- 
loch's  Political  JEconomy,  pp.  881,  882. 

^  The  lowest  agricultural  wages  m  our  time  have  been  in  England,  about  Is,  a 
day ;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1846,  the  highest  wages 
then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  13«.  a-week ;  those  in 
Yorkshire  and  Northumberknd  being  nearly  as  high.  7%omton  on  Over- Population, 
pp.  12-15,  24,  25.  Godwin,  writing  in  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  Is.  6dl  a-day. 
Godwin  on  Population,  p.  674.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  845, 
says,  **  at  present  the  ratio  of  wages  is  from  98.  to  108." 

*^  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1788,  contained  242,160  in- 
habitants ;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.     See  Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  ii.  p.  490. 
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this  wretched  pittance  cotild  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  r^a- 
kur  employment/" 

Snck  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  country 
*  which^  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  any 
other  in  Europe.'^  And  if  we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same 
principle  everywhere  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the 
rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find,  that  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,"  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  thus 
very  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  social  influ- 
ence will  also  be  very  unequal;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear 
that  the  normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  will,  in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities 
of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate.^ ^    After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 

^  Hr.  Inglia,  who  in  1834  trayelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view  to  its 
economical  state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  **  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Fourpence  a-day 
for  the  labourers  of  Ireland.*'  Jnolis^  Journey  througkmU  Ireland  in  1884,  Lond. 
1880,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  800.  At  Balinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  **  A  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour's  warn- 
ing, a  couple  of  himdred  labourers  at  foui^nce  even  for  temporary  employment.'* 
InglUj  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  The  same  writer  says  (vol.  i.  p.  268),  that  at  Tralee  "  it  often 
happens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  un- 
til eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence." 
Compare,  in  Cl<mewrr}f8  Recollection^  Dublin,  1849,  p.  810,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doylo 
written  in  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  "  a  country  where  the  market  is  always  over- 
stocked with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is  not  worth,  at  an  average,  more 
than  threepence  a-day." 

**  It  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  Just 
remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Katfi  Social  Condition  of  the  People^  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  228, 
806-824.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  food  have 
been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  population,  Hr.  Malthus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  ifuay  on  PopiUaiion^ 
vol.  I  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123,  124,  888,  384.  If  these  things  were  oftcner  consid- 
ered, we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ; 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are 
Celts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Compare 
Journal  of  Sialistical  Society^  voL  vii.  p.  24,  with  JTiomton  on  Over-Population,  p. 
426 ;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed  that  the  Irish  as  soon 
as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See  Pearliamenta' 
ry  Historyy  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North  America,  "  they  are  most  willing  to 
work  hard."    ZyelPt  Second  Visit  to  the  United  StaUe,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

**  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  Independent 
both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

*'  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  (Dowleday^a  Thie  Law  of  Popu- 
latum,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more 
populous  when  the  ordinary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to 
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be  able  to  discern^  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown^  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  the  laws 
by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civilizations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop-  * 
ment,  and  then  fell  away^  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature^ 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shall  see  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision  between  in- 
ternal and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  circumstances  al- 
ready stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained. 
This  immense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one 
which  for  the  longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civiliza- 
*tion.^^  And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part  of 
Asia,'^^  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  Ulus- 

fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  indisputable,  there  are  several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Double- 
day^s  explanation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  livingf  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  observations  of  travel- 
lers and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold 
country ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
(compare  Liehi&s  Animal  Chemistry^  P- 19 ;  Holland  a  Medical  Notes,  p.  473 ;  Pouil- 
let^  JSlemens  de  Phyeiquey  voL  i.  part  i.  p.  414 ;  BurdacKt  Traiti  de  Physiologies  vol. 
ix.  p.  663),  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation, 
but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet 
and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

8d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density 
of  popiilation ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a 
greater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus, 
falls  into  serious  error.     Godwin  on  PopulcUionj  p.  8 17. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday^s  were 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.     See  Jteyj  Science  8oci€de,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

**  I  use  the  word  *'  Hindostan'  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Gape 
Comorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  Compare  Mill's  History  of  Indi<t,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ;  Meiners  fiber  die  Lander  in  Asien,  vol  i.  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not 
found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  Halhed's  Pre/ace  to  the  Gen- 
too  Zawsy  pp.  XX.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Pesearches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  869. 

"  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence, a  learned  geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  "•  kein  anderes  Asiat- 
isches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen  und  so  einsichts- 
voUen  Europaern  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  wordcn,  als  Hindostan."  Meiners  Lan- 
der in  Asien,  vol.  i.  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become 
still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode 
in  his  valuable  work  on  India.  "  Dem  Zwecke  dicser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachten  wir 
hier  nur  Werke  der  Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  denselben  als  Quellen."  Rhode, 
Religion  BUdung  der  Hindus^  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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trate  those  laws  wtich,  though  generah'zed  from  political  econo- 
my, chemistry,  and  physiology,  may  be  verified  by  that  more  ex- 
tensive survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone  can  supply.    — — 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  brings  into  play  that  — - 
law  already  pointed  out,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food 
of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carbonaceous  character.  This, 
according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people  to  derive  their  usual 
diet  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which 
starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the 
high  temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant, ^and« 
which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively  small 
space.  ^  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which,  if  the 
preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
food  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  most  general  food  in  India  has  been  rice,*'  which  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia;"  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  starch;'*  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an 
average  return  of  at  least  sixty  fold." 

Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws,", 
to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and  i 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences. 
What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that  though  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain 
called  ragi.*'     The  original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  cir- 

**  This  is  eTident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarka« 
ble  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  InHitutes^  in  Work9  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  132,  166,  200,  215,  866,  400,  403,  434.  Thus  too,  m  the 
enumeration  of  foods  in  Vishnu  Purana,  pp.  46,  47,  rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See 
further  evidence  in  Bohletij  das  alts  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160 ;  Wil" 
torCs  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  16,  16,  87,  92,  95,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  85, 
part  iii.  p.  64 ;  Notes  on  the  Mahahharata,  in  Jowmal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  vil.  p. 
141 ;  Travels  of  Ihn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164  ;  ColebrooU's  Digest  oj 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  436,  669,  vol.  iii.  pp.  11, 148,  205,  206, 
207,  266,  864,  630 ;  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  302  ;  Ward  on  the  Hin» 
doos,  vol.  i.  p.  209,  vol.  iii.  p.  105. 

*^  *^  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealia." 
Somertfille's  Physical  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

•"  It  contains  from -83 '8  to  85*07  per  cent  of  starch.  Brande's  Chemistry,  vol. 
ii.  p.  1624;  Thomson^ s' Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  883. 

"  It  is  difficult. to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average :  but  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Savary,  riee  *^  produces  eighty  bushels  for.  one."  £>udon*s  Encyclop, 
of  Agriadture,  p.  178.  •  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  Low's  Hisio* 
ry  of  Tennasserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol  iii.  p.  29.  In  South  America, 
250  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martins  (Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  from 
200  to  800,  according  to  Southey  (History  of  Braxil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  658,  806).  The 
lowest  estimate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  400  fold.      Meyen' s  Geography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  801. 

••  Hlphinstone's  History  of  India,  p.  7.  Ragi  is  &e  Cynosurus  Corocanus  of  Linne- 
us ;  and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical 
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omnstanoes  I  have  described^  that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food 
of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia/ ^  from  which  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.*' 
In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  food, 
there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  countries  where  the  labour- 
market  is  always  redundant.* '  If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved, — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old, — ^we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things 
siinilar  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  always  has  existed  ever  since  tiie  accumulation  of  capital  once 
fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose  labour 
the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  of  it; 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  vhighjsr  ranks  in  it^  form 
either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as  wealtii  is,  after  iifSellecl,  the 
most  permanent  source  of  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 

writen.  The  best  accoant  I  have  seen  of  it  Is  in  BuchanaiC%  Jowmey  through  the 
Countries  of  Jfyaore^  Canara,  and  Malabar^  vol.  I  pp.  101-104,  285,  286,  876,  876, 
403,  Tol.  il  pp.  108,  104,  vol.  iii.  pp.  289,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  large  cities,  millet 
is  generally  used ;  of  which  ^  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased 
for  about  a  half-penny."  Gibson  on  Indian  Affrieulture,  in  Journtd  of  Anaiic  8o- 
eieiv.  toI.  Tiii.  p.  100. 

•'  Martdeiis  History  of  Sumatray  pp.  66,  69 ;  Ragles^  History  of  Java^  vol.  i. 
pp,  89,  106,  119, 129,  240  ;  PereivaPs  Ceylonj]pp.  887,  864;  Transac,  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  vol.  ii.  p.  166;  Transac,  of  Anatie  Soeietyy  vol.  i.  p.  610 ;  Journal  of  An^ 
otic  Society,  vol  i.  pp.  228,  247,  vol.  it  pp.  44,  64,  261,  267,  262,  886,  844,  vol  iiL 
pp.  8,  25,  800,  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  88,  104,  vol  v.  pp.  241,  246 ;  Asiatic  JUsearches^ 
vol  V.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  171, 172 ;  Journal  of  GeograpK  So- 
ciety, vol.  ii.  p.  86,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  296,  800,  vol.  v.  p.  268,  vol.  vui.  pp.  841,  869, 
vol.  xiz.  pp.  182,  187. 

**  Bice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides 
the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  in- 
digenous to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Com- 
pare HumboldCs  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  with  CraufimTs  History  of  the  Indian  Ar^ 
chipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  858.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on 
the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in  Hadiu^ascar.  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta 
in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66 ;  Mllis^s  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  89, 89,  297- 
804,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Journal  of  Oeograph.  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagas- 
car its  seeds  were,  according  to  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1106,  car- 
ried to  CaroHna  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua 
(Squier^t  Central  America,  vol.  1.  p.  88)  and  in  South  America  {Henderson^  Hist,  of 
Brazil,  pp.  292,  807,  896,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Mey- 
en*s  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  mih  Azara,  Voyages  dans  PAmhique  Meri- 
dionale,  voL  i.  p.  100,  vol  ii.  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  thoueh  acquainted  with 
rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.     See  Humboldt,  Noavelle  Espagne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

**  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  passages 
in  Bibliothec.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  60,  108,  109.  But  of  the  economical  laws 
of  distribution  he,  Uke  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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fore,  surprifling  that  £rom  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  hnowl* 
edge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  jnst  living  from  hand 
to  month,  should  always  have  remained  in  a  state  cf  stupid  de- 
basement, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouchingi^efore  their 
superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves 
themselves  or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.** 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the 
amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalculable  fluctua* 
tions,  arising  from  changes  in  the  cost  of  production.*'  But,  for 
our  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  wluch 
win  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could 
be  that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inas- 
much  as  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an 
average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,**  it  follows  that  if  among 
any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  lu^h^  waiges  mugtJbfijQw.*^ 
If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current  interest  ot  money,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 

**  An  able  and  yery  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  **  The  ser- 
Tility  so  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  he  is 
examined  as  an  eyidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  slave,  why  bhme 
him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  f  The  cppre9$ion  of  age9  Aos 
taught  him  implicit  tuSniation,^^  Vans  Kennedy,  in  Tranaaetwne  of  Society  of  Bcm^ 
hay,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Aeiatic  Re- 
eeareheey  vol.  i.  p.  805. 

"*  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value  is  clearly  pointed  out  m  Ikir- 
gofe  Refiexione  sur  la  Formation  et  la  DietribtUion  dee  Richeeeee,  in  (Euvrei,  V(d.  v. 
pp.  61,  62.  Compare  Rieardo's  Works,  pp.  11,  28-80,  46,  166,  268,  270,  401,  with 
irCuUoch's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  298,  299,  807. 

**  SmitKs  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  iz.  p.  87  ;  where,  however,  the  pro- 
position is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  rides  arising  from  an  insecure  state 
of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there  is  an  average  ratio 
between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  Is  distinctly  hid  down  by  the  Sanscrit 
Jurists.    See  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

^  Ricardo  {Principles  of  Political  JSeonomy,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  66)  says, 
'*  whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits.''  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122, 
"  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profit  of  stock."  In  several  other 
places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both 
high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and 
similar  passages  Ricardo  by  wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  propo- 
sition is  quite  accurate.  If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is 
no  relation  between  wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be 
high,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage :  **  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
depend  on  wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  pounds 
that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  hibourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days'  work  necessary 
to  obtain  those  pounds."  Political  Economy,  chap,  vii.,  Rieardo^s  Works,  p.  62. 
Compare  MiWs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol  i.  p.  509,  vol  il.  p.  226. 
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rent,  we  ahall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  because 
wages  are  the  residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labour- 
ers after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and  rent 
have  always  been  very  high.  In  the  Institutes  of  MenUy  which 
were  drawn  up  about  b.  c.  900,"  the  lowest  legal  interest  for 
money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent.** 
Nor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  So  far  from  that,  the  Inatitutes  of  Menu  are  still  the 
basis  of  Indian  jurisprudence;^*  and  we  know  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.'' 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calcula- 
tion. As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  infor- 
mation equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land,  the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  esti-K"^ 
mated  in  round  numbers,  taking  one  farm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce."  In  France,  the  average  proportion 
is  about  a  third;'''  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
it  is  well  known  to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to  ^- 
be  merely  nominal.'*     But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  thfi^ 

"  I  take  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  oflndia^  pp.  226-228)  as  mid- 
way between  Sir  William  Jones  (  Workiy  toI.  iii.  p.  56)  and  Mr.  Wilson  (^t^  Veda 
SankitOf  vol.  i.  p.  xlvii.). 

••  InttituteA  of  MenUy  chap.  viii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  JotieSy  vol, 
iii.  p.  296.  The  subsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  Interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  Colcbrooke'a  bigtst  of  Hindu 
Law,  voL  i.  pp.  29,  86,  48,  98,  99,  237,  toL  ii.  p.  70. 

'"  In  Colebrooke's  Digest,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  229,  Menu  is  called  "  the 
highest  authority  of  memorial  law,*'  and  "  the  founder  of  memorial  law."  The  most 
recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  (Hist,  of  India,  p.  83),  **  the  code 
of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  jurisprudence ;  and  the  principal  features 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.*'  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the 
laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  i/ie  Asiatic  Society, 
vol.  ii.  p.  271,  vol.  iii.  pp.  28,  296,  382,  vol.  v.  p.  262. 

*^  See,  in  Mill's  History  of  India,  vol  i.  p.  817,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  "the  heavy 
interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month.*'  Ward,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently 
without  the  lender  incurring  any  extraordinary  risk.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  190. 

"  Compare  the  table  in  Loudon's  Encydopasdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778,  with  Ma- 
vor's  note  in  Ihtsser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  196,  Lond.  1812,  and 
JPCulloch's  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  560. 

''*  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  have  been 
improved,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  variations,  there  must  be  in  every  country  an  average  rent, 
depending  upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

"**  Owing  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.     In  the  United  States,  profits  and  wages  (i.  e. 
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lowest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high, 
that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce, 
but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing 
seed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest^' 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manliest. 
Bent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying, 
as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that 
wages  must  have  been  very  low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a 
specific  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  prof- 
its, and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have 
been  incretu9ed  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  sa3ring,  in 
other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  veiy  small  in 
proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper  classes.  And 
though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference,  does  not  require  ex- 
traneous support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modem  times,  for 
which  alone  we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always 
been  excessively  low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are, 
obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
oflife.^« 

the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

'*  See  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Jitdieial  and  Revenue  Systems  of  India,  1882,  pp. 
69-61, 63, 69, 92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  agncultural  peasantry 
of  Bengal :  *<  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  com  is  low,  the  sale  bf  their 
whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  noth- 
ing for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family.''  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign 
received  half  the  produce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  cultivator. 
MoorcrofVa  Notices  of  Cashmere^  in  Journal  of  Geog.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'•  Heber  {Journey  through  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  209,  366,  867,  369)  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  glad  to  work.  As 
to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  in  the  present  century,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety, vol.  i.  p.  266,  vol.  V.  p.  171 ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Sys- 
tems, pp.  106,  106 ;  Sykes^s  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  vi.  p.  821 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iiL  p.  207 ;  CoUhrooke's 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest 
information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work,  Jmimey  through  the  Mysore, 
Ganara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  126,  183,  171,  176,  216,  217,  298,  890,  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  87,  90,  108,  182,  217,  218,  816,  481,  628,  626,  662,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  86.  181,  226,  298,  821,  849,  868,  898,  428,  666.  I  wish  that  aU  traveUers  were 
equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour ;  a  subject  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  this 
mal-distribution  of  wealth,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  See 
Forbes' s  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  297  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indieit,  vol.  ii.  p.  119; 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Ward's  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.  The  autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  immense 
wealth,  that  the  editor.  Major  Price,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made 
by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  Cfrote's  History  of  Greece  (vol.  xii.  pp. 
229,  245)  evidence  of  the  treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  col- 
lect in  that  state  of  society.    The  working  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated 
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This  was  the  fint  great  consequence  induced  in  India  by  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food/'  But  the  evil 
by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as  in  eveiy  other  country, 
poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth  produces  power.  When 
other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with 
individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence 
they  will  possess.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution 
of  power;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  pos- 
sessing power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute.  ^ 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudras 
is  given;'^  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some 
minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member  of  this  despised 
class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superiors,  he  was 
either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  puniBh- 
ment.'*    If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was 

by  Mr.  Glyn  (Tranaae.  of  AsicOie  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  482):  "The  nations  of  Europe 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ;  they 
are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto 
been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  siiitans,  nawabs,  and  rajas ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  society  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and 
nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its  lux- 
uries. 

^^  Turner,  who  travelled  m  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  says :  "  In- 
deed, the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear, 
when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these 
regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day, 
even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili."  Tumer't  JSHmbassy  to  Tibet,  p.  11. 
Ibn  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :  "  I  never 
saw  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so  cheap."    TraveU  of  Ibn  Batula,  p.  194. 

^*  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  {View  of  the  JKndooe,  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  at 
"  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
working-classes ;  the  Yaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  called,  but 
landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  IrutittUee  of  Menu,  chap.  ix.  sec. 
826-888,  in  Wiyrhi  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  880,  881,  with  Colebrooke't  Digest, 
vol.  t  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Yaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and 
that  the  Sudra  was  to  "  rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence."  The  division, 
therefore,  between  "the  industrious  and  the  servile"  (ElphinetoneU  ffistory  of 
India,  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M. 
Rhode :  **  Die  Kaste  dcr  Sudras  umfasst  die  ganze  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  dien- 
ende  Classe  des  Yolks."  Belia,  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol  it  p.  661. 

^*  "  Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king  shall  cause 
a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock."  Institutes  of  Menu^  chap.  viii.  sec  281,  inWcrks 
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to  be  burned;"  if  he  actually  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to 
be  slit;'^  if  he  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;'* 
if  be  sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  maim- 
ed for  life;"  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction,  he  even  list- 
ened to  the  r^uling  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be 
poured  into  his  ears;*^  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memo- 
ry, he  was  to  be  killed;"  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  pirn- 
ishment  for  it  was  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors;** 
but  if  he  himself  were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for 
killing  a  d(^,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.*^  Should  he  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahmin,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin 
must  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman 
immeasurably  his  inferior."  Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive  of  contempt,  so 
that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known."  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
society,  a  law  was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth;**  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even 

9f  Sir  W.  JoMs^  ToL  iii.  p.  815.  See  also  ITonff  Fiew  of  the  BindooM,  toL  iii. 
p.  67. 

"  Jfefw,  chap.  yiii.  sec.  271,  In  J<me9'a  Wtyrks^  vol.  ill.  p.  814. 

"^  Menu,  chap.  Yiii.  sec.  270. 

"  "  If  a  Sooder  giyes  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the  magistrate 
fliiall  put  hun  to  death.**  JffalhecTt  Code  of  GerUoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

"*  ffalhed'a  Code  of  Genioo  Lawe^  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin, 
see  Rammokun,  Boy  on  tke  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit.  1882. 

**  **And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as 
before,  shall  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  Wax  shall  be  melted  together, 
and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith.'*  Salhedy  p.  262.  Compare 
the  prohibition  in  Menuy  chap.  It.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109-111,  in  Joneia  Work^^ 
ToL  iiL  pp.  174,  898. 

*  Balhed,  p.  262 :  **the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death.**  In  Mrichchakati, 
the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  "  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cot 
oat?**   WUeon't  7%eair9  of  the  Hindus,  toI.  i.  part  ii.  p.  170. 

"  Ward't  View  of  the  Hindue,  vol.  iv.  p.  808.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
in  the  case  of  theft.  Ifi/f  t  History  of  India,  vol  i.  pp.  198,  260.  A  Brahmin  could 
^  on  no  account  be  cafntally  punished.**  Aaiatie  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

"  Menu,  chap.  xL  sec.  182,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

"  <*  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  mnks  to  the  regions 
of  torment.**  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  vol.  ill.  p.  121.  Compare 
the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Vilest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.  And 
on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the  Hindu  cJergy,  see  Vishnu  Pwrana,  p.  207 , 
Ward^s  View  ojf  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  188 ;  Coleman's  Mytholoay  of  the  Hin- 
dus,  p.  113.  The  curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  voL  i. 
pp.  392,  898,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asi- 
atigue,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

**  Menu,  chap.  ii.  sec.  81,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  also  noticed  in  Rhode  Relig. 
Bildung,  vol.  ii.  p.  561 :  "sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  ausdrucken.**  So,  too, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  {History  of  India,  p.  17) :  "  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed 
to  be  expressive  of  contempt.**  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Miehelet^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  887,  Bruxelles,  1840. 

**  Menu,  chap.  x.  sec.  129,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.    This  law  is  pointed  oat  by 
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though  his  inaBter  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  reality 
still  be  a  slave;  "for/'  says  the  lawgiver, — "for  of  a  state  which 
is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?  "•' 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?  I  ween  not  where 
that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked. 
For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal  slavery,  was  the  natural 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  state  to  which 
they  were  doomed  by  physical  la^s  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever 
they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensively  accii^ 
mulated,  the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  no  con- 
trol over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.  Their  only  busi- 
ness has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty  to  obey.  Thus  there 
have  been  generated  among  them,  those  habits  of  tame  and  ser- 
vile submission,  by  which,  as  we  know  from  history,  they  have 
always  been  characterized.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
their  annals  fiimish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their 
rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries 
there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from 
above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  element  has  been  alto- 
gether wanting.  There  have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings, 
and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  gov- 
ernment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ; 
but  no  revolutions  among  the  people,'*  no  mitigation  of  that  hard 
lot  which  nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was 
it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 

Hill  (SUtorp  of  IndiOy  Yol.  i.  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
people,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  vainly  attempts  to  evade. 

*'  **  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of 
servitude ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?" — 
InatittUes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 

**  An  intelligent  observer  says,  ^^  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the  people  of 
Asiatic  countries  have  to  do  in  the  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are 
never  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feeling,  and  take  no  part  in 
events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity.'* 
JPMurdoon  the  Country  of  Sindh,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
Compare  similar  remarks  in  Herder'' s  Ideen  zur  Geschichte^  vol.  iii.  p.  114 ;  and  even 
in  AUsonCs  History  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  pp.  419,  420. 
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In  Europe^  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equali- 
ty, some  tendency  to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  formed  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  Europe  that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There 
alone  has  society  been  organieed  according  to  a  'scheme,  not  in- 
deed sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
different  classes  of  wliich  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities  confined 
to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated  the  progress  of  Man  by  dimin^ 
ishing  his  superstition,  will  be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  tV 
chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  examination  of  some  laws 
which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore 
purpose  proving  that  the  Une  of  argument  which  has  been  just 
applied  to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  including  in  a  single  survey,  the  most 
conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different 
and  distant  countries;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws 
which,  without  such  precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  African  nations,  the  Egyptians 
alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been 
shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  surrounding  coimtries,  and  which,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  only  supplied  them  with 
material  resources  that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
but  also  secured  to  their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effect- 
ed nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  waw  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  that  they  raised  themselves  far  above  every 
other  people  by  whom  Afiica  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot,** 

**  Yolnej  (Voifaffe  en  EyypU^  vol.  1.  pp.  58-68)  has  a  good  chapter  on  the  climate 
of  Egypt. 
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there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into  play  the* same  laws; 
and  there  naturally  followed  the  same  results.  In  both  countries 
we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour 
market  over-supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequali- 
ty ^1  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I 
have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although  the  materials  for 
studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much  less  ample,  they 
are  still  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  civQizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which 
concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that  have  been  noticed  in 
India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their  ordinary  food, 
what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa.  The  palm-tree  is  found  in  every  country  from  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic  ;'V  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,'^  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator."  In  many  parts  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  naturally  it  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards 
the  north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but 
also  by  domestic  animals.'^  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said 

^  It  is,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Pahnace» 
in  Lindlet/'g  Vegetable  Kingdom^  1847,  p.  186,  and  M^etCt  Otog.  of  Plants,  p.  887. 

**  "  Of  all  eatables  used  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  &TOurite.**  Burckhardt^t 
TraveU  in  ArMa,  voL  i.  p.  66.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  167,  288,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100,  106,  118,  209,  210,  214,  268, 
SCO,  881.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  east  of  Arabia,  see  Welhteirs  TnweU 
in  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189,  286,  276,  290,  349.  Compare  liiebuhr,  Description 
de  PArabie,  pp.  142,  296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  them  according  to  the  stages  of  their  growth.  DJewhari  says, 
''La  denomination  balah  pr6c^de  le  nom  boer;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d*abord  ttda^ 
en  suite  khalal,  puis  bahih,  puis  boer,  puis  rotab,  et  enfin  tamr"  De  Saey'e  Note  to 
Abd-Allatif,  Relation  de  PEgypte,  p.  74,  and  see  p.  1 18.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  of 
Arabia  will  be  found  in  TraveU  oflbn  Baiuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66 ;  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  p.  286;  Journal  of  Oeograph.  8oe.,  vol  iv.  p.  201,  vol  vL 
pp.  68,  66,  68,  66,  68,  74,  vol  vii.  p.  82,  voL  ix.  pp.  147,  161. 

■•  Heeren  (Trade  of  the  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa, 
dates  are  comparatively  little  known  south  of  26®  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer 
is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they 
are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern 
limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa :  Denhatn's  Central  Africa,  p.  296 ;  Clap* 
pcrtotCs  Journal,  \n  Appendix  to  Denham,  pp.  84, 69 ;  ClappertofCs  Second  Expedition, 
p.  169.  Further  east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  more  to  tne  south 
than  is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  Pallme^s  Kordofan,  p.  220. 

1  *'  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but  the  main 
subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  Ail  live  on  dates ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  a^  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs."    Richardson^  Travels  in  th$ 
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to  be  of  spontaneous  growth/'  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful^  that  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  li^ts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  countiy.** 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the 
highest  type  of  African  civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest 
type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  dates  are  to  the 
&st  civilization  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  aU  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in 
rice,  are  also  foimd  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is 
well  Iqiown  that  the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain is  the  same  in  both;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  be- 
ing merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  In  regard  to 
the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious;  since  dates, 
hke  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the 
tropics.""  In  regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  the  analogy  is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the 
same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns, 
while  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with 
the  nutriment  they  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  himdred  palm- 
trees  are  sometimes  plant^  on  a  single  acre.'"^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment  of  civilization 
was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile  soil ;  so  that, 
while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  was  created,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  pro- 

Baharay  toI.  ii.  p.  828,  and  see  toL  i.  p.  848 ;  m  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  where 
the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  887,  405,  vol.  li.  pp.  291,  868.  Respecting  the 
dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Journal  of  Otoarapk,  Society^  vol.  zii.  p.  204. 

^  ''  It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile."  WilkinmytCt  AncUnt 
Egyptiana^  toI.  it  p.  872.  As  further  illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  high-palm  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beyerage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  great  request.  On  this,  which  is  caJled 
pahn-wine,  see  WWillianCa  Medical  £xpemion  to  the  Niper,  pp.  71,  116;  Mere- 
dUh'8  Ooid  Coast  of  Africa,  1812,  pp.  65,  56;  Zairdand  OldfiMs  Eospcdititm  into 
the  Interior  of  Afneoj  1887,  toI.  ii.  pp.  170,  218 ;  Bowdiek,  Mimon  to  Athaniee^  pp. 
69,  100,  162,  298,  886,  892.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  pahn-wine  men- 
tioned in  Balfour^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  582.  Compare  Tuekey't  SxpediHon  to  the  Zavre^ 
pp.  166,  216,  224,  856. 

••  WilkintotCe  Ancient  ^^yptians,  vol  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the  abun- 
dance of  dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  Quatremhe,  Beeherehei 
8ur  VEgypte,  pp.  220,  221. 

^  On  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the 
geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  Jueeieu^a  Botany,  edit.  Wilson, 
1849,  p.  784. 

"'  ''In  the  Talley  of  the  Me,  a  feddan  (If  acre)  is  sometimes  {Wanted  with 
400  trees."  WUkinson'e  Ancient  Egyptiane,  toL  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorznk  an 
entire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  shilling.  Biehardion'n  Central  AMca,  toL 
1.  p.  111.  m- 
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portions  into  which  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said;*"  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid  remains 
of  Thehes,  Camac,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfou.*"'  It  is  also  in 
the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid,  that  a  food  is  used 
which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dates  or 
rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which  until  recently  was  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt,*®*  and  of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  for  one,"*  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates,  the  people  made  a  sort  of 
bread  irom  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Nile.'"'  This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible food;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of  other 
plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.*"  In- 
deed, so  inexhaustible  was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

^  On  the  remarkable  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  Abd-AllcUif,  Relation  df 
VEgypie,  p.  8. 

^  The  superioritj  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the  northern 
part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  {Afriean  Nation^  vol.  ii.  p.  69),  and  must,  indeed,  be 
obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the  &iid,  the  Coptic  was  pre- 
served longer  than  in  Lower  Egpyt,  and  is  known  to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Misr. 
See  Quatremere  Eecherches  sur  la  Langue  de  TEgypU,  pp.  20,  41, 42.  See  also  on  the 
Saidic,  pp.  184-140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  (Physical  HiiL  vol.  ii. 
p.  202) ;  who,  however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

"^  Abd-Allatif  (ItekUion  de  VEgypte,,  p.  82)  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only 
cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-AlIatif  was  written  in  a.  d.  1203^ 
Relation^  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  refer  to 
the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  **  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wei  in 
andern  alten  Schriftstellem  vorzuglich  verstanden  werden,  wcnn  von  hundert, 
zwey  hundert,  und  mehrfaltigen  Friichten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist.*'  Mei- 
ners, Fntehtbarheit  der  Zdnder,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holcus 
Arundinaceus  of  Linnieus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that 
accurate  traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  in  a  re- 
cent memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Journal  of 
Geoa.  Soe»  vol.  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volney ^  Voyage  enEgypU^  vol.  i.  p.  196. 

^-  "  The  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average  price  is 
about  8«.  9d  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  8 J.  per  bushel.*'  Hamilton^ s  .^gyptiaca, 
p.  420.  In  Upper  Egypt  '*  the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
peasantry."  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says, '^  I  have  frequently  counted  8000 
grains  in  one  ear  of  doura,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears.'*  For  an 
account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see  Volney,  Vovage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

'^  *Er(&v  xX^piIf  yivrrrai  6  xorofibs,  Kol  ra  irtiia  ircAoY^fn;,  ^^crcu  ^i^  r^  SSori 
icpfvca  ToXXo,  rk  Aiyiwrioi  ica\^ovai  \uT6if  ravra  iirthf  8p^«<ri,  aboivouci  vphs  ^Xtor 
jceu  frciTa  rh  ix  rod  fiiaov  rou  A«roS  r§  fiiiKwvi  4hy  i/ni^fph,  irrftrorrcr  troifSrreu  4^ 
alfTov  ifrovs  ivrohs  rvpL     Herodot,  ii.  92,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

"'  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  pp.  870-872,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
Abd-Allatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  difil^rent  vegetables  grown  in  Egypt  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  Relation,  pp.  16-36,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  87- 
134.  On  the  ir^ot  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading 
in  the  Correspondence^  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  vol.  il  pp.  224-282;  but  I  doubt  the 
assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  "knew  nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  Kvafios  in 
Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bean.*' 
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Mohammedan  invasion  there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, no  less  than  four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  vege* 
tables  to  the  people.*®' 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a 
train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in 
India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of  population,  though  on 
the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the 
other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  this  restraint  no  longer  existed, *°*  and  there- 
fore the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation. 
Bv  virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  comparatively 
small  quantities;  thus  by  a  double  process,  increasing  the  limit 
to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their  oflGspring  with  the  greater 
ease,  because,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  temperature,  another 
considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided;  the  heat  being  such 
that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight, 
while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked; 
affording  a  striking  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to 
preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly 
covering  is  essential.  Diodorus  Siculus,  wlxo  travelled  in  Egypt . 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man- 
hood did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  draclunas,  scarcely  thirteen 
shillings  English  money;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices 
as  a  cause  of  the  populousness  of  the  country.**® 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because 
while  the  soil  increased  their  suppUes,  the  climate  lessened  their 
wants.     The  result  was,  that  Egypt  was  not  only  far  more  thick- 

loe  (I  \^heii  Alexandria  was  taken  hy  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omer, 
no  less  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city."  Wilkif^ 
90fC9  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  p.  87 2,  and  see  vol.  i.  p.  277,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr 
{Description  de  CArabie^  p.  186)  says,  that  the  neighboorhood  of  jUexandria  is  so 
fertile,  that  "le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple."  See  also,  on  its  rich  vegetation, 
Mattery  Jlistoire  de  PFeole  d'AlexandriCj  voL  i.  p.  52. 

^  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arising 
from  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  is  observed  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judici- 
ously as  Malthus;  Essay  on  Foptdationy  vol.  i.  pp.  161-163.  This  great  work,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  still  the  best  which  has  been 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  population ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in  his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  economical  inquiries. 

'**  Tpt<pov<ri  t^  rk  iraiSia  /irrct  riyos  cvxcpcfav  iSorcU^oi;,  icol  xcantXms  itvi<rrov» .... 
atnfTo1i4ros¥  8^  ruy  irXtiffruv  kcX  yufiy&y  rpt^/jitpwy  8i^  rV  tincpwrlatf  t&p  rSxmv^  rV 
Traaof  HawdtmiP  oi  yovWy  &XP^s  &v  ctf  TiKixitOf  ll\0p  rh  riKVoy,  ou  irK^lw  irotoviri  ZpaxiiStv 
^Koru  ti  &9  qXtIm  /uiXicrra  tV  AXyintrov  ffvfificdytt  voKvayBpttTia,  Sto^cpciy,  koU  iik 
rovTo  irXtiffTas  (^x*^^  fi.€yd\»p  (pyotp  KarwrKtvdt,  JBibliothee,  Mist,  book  i.  chap. 
Ixxx.  voL  i.  p.  288. 
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ly  peopled  than  any  other  country  m  Africa,  but  probably  more 
BO  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this 
point  id  indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,*'^  states  that  in 
the  j^ign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand 
inhabited  cities.^**  This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  exag- 
geration; but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him 
anxious  to  discredit  his  statements, ^^'  does  nevertheless,  on  this 
important  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks  that 
Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records  which  were  then 
extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most  populous  in  the  world, 
having  contained,  he  says,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities."^ 
These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal 
knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt  ;^^'  and 
their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  evidently 
drawn  firom  different  sources ;  the  information  of  Herodotus  be- 

^  Frederick  Schlegel  {Philoi.  of  Hut,  p.  24*7,  London,  1846)  truly  eajB,  "The 
deeper  and  more  comprehensive  the  researches  of  the  modems  have  been  on  ancient 
historj,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased/  His 
minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  is  now  admitted  b j  all  compe- 
tent geo^phers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  has  given 
some  curious  proofe  of  his  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See 
Erman*s  valuable  work,  Traveh  in  Siberia^  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-SOl. 

'"  *Er*  'Afidaips  Si  fiwriXios  \iyerai  /iXyvwros  iiiXurra  H  ^^«  c6Sa</Ao  v<rat,  koX 
tA  ikrh  rod  xorapMv  r»  X^PV  y^^f^^^^  tai  rk  iwh  r^t  X^P^*  roTo'c  Mp^oivt,  koH  v6\is 
ip  abrp  yfvMeu  ras  ariffas  rSrt  hfffivpias  rks  oiKtcfidvas,  Herodot,  book.  ii.  chap, 
clxxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

^  Diodoms,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  tva  fi^w  ohf  'HpSiorcs  ictd  rares 
rmp  rks  Aiyvwrimw  wpd^tis  fTvyra^ofUvmy  /<rxc8t^wriir,  IjcoiMriwf  wpoKplvearr^s  rris 
itXuBtlas  rh  iraptJio^oKoyuif,  K<d  fi60ovt  rXdrrtv  ifo/xoy^y^ar  Ircira,  voflivofitp, 
Biblioih,  Sist.  book  L  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other  f^es  he  alludes  to  Herod- 
otus ui  the  same  tone,  without  actually  mentioning  him. 

^^*  TloXvwfBptiwla  tk  rh  fikv  iraXeuhy  froKh  irpo4cx^  wdm-wtf  r&p  yvmpiCofidpmp  rimwf 
Kwrk  r^v  olxovfityyiyf  acal  JCO^T  iifMt  Si  ouB§»hs  rw  i^»p  Soxci  Xc(ircff9ai.  M  fi^w  yhp 
T&p  ^x^^^  xp^^^^  ^^X^  KAfias  &|ioX^ouf,  teal  ir6\iif  irXtiovs  r&v  ftvptup  «ca2  ^rra- 
tuvxiXitn',  &t  ip  rtut  kpaypwfais  tpSup  4ori  Kwraxtx^P^^f'^^''^^'  -Diod.  8m,  BibHoth, 
But,  book  i.  chap,  xxxl  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

'**  Nothwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (But  de  FJEcole 
tPAUxandriej  voL  ii.  p.  286 ;  compare  But,  du  OnostieimM,  vol.  i.  p.  48),  there  is 
no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and  it  is 
even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country.  ("  Whether  he  ever  was  in 
Egypt  is  doubtful.**  BunserCt  Mgypt^  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest 
in  the  subject  (Bunun^  voL  i.  pp.  162-158);  and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  162,  **with 
Diodorus  all  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  Uie  Oreeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general.**  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made 
no  addidons  to  Uieir  knowledge  of  A&ican  geography.  Jounnal  of  Otogrcphieal 
Bocuty,  vol  ii.  p.  9. 
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iiig  chieflj  collected  at  Memphis,  that  of  Diodoms  at  Thebes."' 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  ac- 
counts, they  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings, 
which  are  still  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,"^  and 
yet  so  useless,"'  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  wealth,  how- 
ever great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  ex- 
pense which  woiid  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest 
reward."*  But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were 
disregarded,  because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.^*'  If  a  member  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known 
to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;^'^ 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.***  The  people  at 
large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 

"*  See  on  this  some  good  remarics  in  Eeererit  African  NaH<m$,  toL  iL  pp.  202- 
207 ;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  see 
Matter^  Histoire  de  VEcoU  (TAlexandrie.,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  of 
the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different  periods  the  capital.  Bvnaen^B  ^ypty 
vol.  it  pp.  64,  65,  244,  446,  446 ;  Vyte  on  the  PyramtdU^  toL  ill.  pp.  27,  100 ; 
Sharve's  Hittoiy  of  Effypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  84,  167,  186. 

*"  Sir  John  Herschel  (DUe.  on  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  60)  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seyen  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds. 
Compare  LyelPt  PrineipUt  of  Geology,  p.  469,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six 
milUon  tons  is  giycn.  but  according  to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is 
6,316,000  tons,  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  Bunaen's  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  London, 
1854,  and  Vyse  on  the  Pyramide,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

"'  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  pyramids  were  built ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings  I  See  Bunten^e  ^gyply  ▼oL  ii.  pp.  zvii.  88, 
106,  372,  889 ;  and  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  21. 

"'  For  an  estimate  of  the  expense  at  which  one  of  the  pyramids  could  be  built 
in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see   Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.    On 
account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have  i 
Uttle  value. 

^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  still  too  great,  may  derive 
a  species  of  satisfaction  from  studying  the  old  extra-European  civilizations. 

"*  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  "  Nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  meddle  with  political  affairs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  office  in  the  state/*  ....'*  If 
any  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  employment  than 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  upon  him.**  Compare  JOiod,  Sic,  Bibliothec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixxiv. 
vol.  i.  p.  223. 

*"  WxlJci^ison's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol,  i.  p.  268,  vol.  ii.  p.  2  j  Sharpens  History 
of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 
VOL.  I.— 5 
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expected  from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  unrequited  labour. 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged  ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and 
even  upon  women.**'  These  and  similar  regulations  were  well 
conceived;  they  were  admirably  suited  to  that  vast  social  system, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be  upheld 
by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation 
being  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose 
the  possibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,*'^  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un- 
healthy ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so 
that  the  very  resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
against  the  people  themselves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.*'*  Still,  we 
are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the 
upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abun- 
dantly prove,  they  stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear 
that  two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying 
a  single  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais;*'*  that  the  Canal  of 
the  Bed  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  ;**''  and  that  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  required  * 

^  WilkinsonU  Ancient  Egyptiant^  voL  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol.  iiL  p.  69,  vol.  \y,  p. 
181.     Compare  Ammianus  Harcellinus,  in  ffamilton's  .^igyptiaca^  p.  809. 

"*  VvM  on  the  FyramidSj  toI.  I.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

»»  "  Ein  KSnig  anmte  den  andern  nach,  oder  suchte  ihn  zu  tibertreffen ;  indesB 
das  gutmiithige  Volk  seine  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Monomente  verzehren  musste. 
So  entetanden  wahrscbeinlich  die  Pyramiden  und  Obelisken  .^gyptens.  Nur  in  den 
filtesten  Zeiten  warden  sie  gebauet :  denn  die  spatere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein 
niitzlicher  Gewerbe  treiben  lemte,  bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefebit  also, 
dasB  Pyramiden  ein  Kennzeicben  von  der  GlUckseligkeit  und  Aufklarung  des  aJten 
iEgyptens  seyn  sollten,  sind  sie  ein  unwidersprechUcbes  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
glauben  un  d  der  Gedankenloslgkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baueten,  als  der  Ebr 
gelzisen,  die  den  Ban  befahlen.**  Herder's  Ideen  zur  Oeschickie^  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  104 : 
see  also  p.  298,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Volnetfe  Voyage  en  SaypUy  vol  i. 
pp.  240,  241.  Even  H.  Bunsen,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the 
pyramids,  **  the  misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated 

by  the  construction  of  this  gigantic  building The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the 

people  who  for  two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to 
day,**  &c.    Buneev^e  ^ffyp^i  ^ol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work. 

'**  Kol  rovro  4K6fM(oy  fiiv  ii^  Irca  rpla^  Ziax^\ioi  8c  ol  Tpotrtrtrdx^'''^  Mpts 
kyvyUi,  fferodot.  book  ii.  chap,  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  Bunaen's  Eaypi^  vol.  i.  p. 
879 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  lot  the  transiti 
see  Vyn  on  the  Pyramide^  vol.  i.  p.  197,  vol.  iii.  pp.  14,  88. 

^  WUhineorCt  Ancient  Egyptian*^  vol.  L  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer  is  nn 
willing  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  favourite  Egyptians.    It  is  likely 
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the  labour  of  three  hundred  and  eixty  thousand  men  for  twenty 
years.  *•• 

If,  passing  from  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  turn 
to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  preceding  views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree  civilized, 
were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;*'*  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that 
long  and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now 
known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,"'  seem  to  have  worked  out  for  themselves  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge;  since  the  ruins  still  extant,  prove  the 
possession  of  a  mechanical  and  architectural  skill  too  considerable 
to  be  acquired  by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.*"  Beyond  this, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  histoiy;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of  7 
such  buildings  as  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Uxmal,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt; 
that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  consequently  remained."* 

enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration;  skill  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  an 
enormous  and  unprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

^  TpidKorra  fih  yip  iral  l(  futptdi^s  hf^pmv,  fit  ^curi,  roTt  r&r  $pym9  Aciroi^foit 
wpoaHptvffaMt  rh  9h  iror  KorurKt^fUi  r4Kos  ftrx*  idyiS  irmp  <ficM-i  dcf A9tfrrt»r.  iMod 
8ie.  Bibliothee,  Hut.  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  7ol.  i.  p.  188. 

**  **  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may 
be  considered  as  polished  states.**  Hiitory  of  America^  book  tU.  in  Roberiton't 
Work9,  p.  904.    See  to  the  same  effect,  JwSmal  of  QeograpK  Society^  toI.  t.  p.  866. 

^  Ck>mpare  Squter^s  Central  America^  vol.  i.  pp.  84,  244,  358,  421,  toL  ii.  p. 
807,  with  Jcwmal  of  OtograpK  Society,  toI.  iii.  p.  69,  vol.  tiU.  pp.  819,  828. 

'**  Mr.  Squier  (Uewtral  AfnerieOy  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of 
the  statues,  "the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great  hardness,  which, 
with  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty.**  Mr.  Stephens  {Cen- 
tral America,  toI.  ii.  p.  866)  found  at  Palenque  *'  elegant  specimens  of  art  and 
models  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  276,  889,  406,  toL  It.  p.  298.  Of  the 
paintings  at  Chichen  he  says  (yol.  iv.  p.  811),  "they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  masters.**  At  Copan 
(toI.  i.  p.  161),  "it  would  be  imposdble,  with  the  best  lostruments  of  modem  times, 
to  cut  stones  more  perfectly.**  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  481),  "throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem 
masonry.**  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  these 
two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr. 
Squier  says  (vol.  it  p.  806),  what  I  believe  is  quite  tme,  that  until  the  appearance 
of  his  own  book  in  1868,  the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  entirely  imknown. 
Short  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Laren- 
audiere^M  Mexique  et  OuaUmala^  pp.  808-827,  and  in  Journal  of  Oeoffrapk,  Society^ 
yol.  iii.  pp.  60-68. 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Priehard's  Phyeieal  JBistory  of  Mankind,  toL 
T.  p.  848 :  "  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  writer  above  cited 
(Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splendid  temples  and  palaces  attest 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in 
which  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation.*' 
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But  although  the  evidence  &om  which  we  mi^t  estimate  the 
fonner  condition  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirely  lost/*'  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  r^rd  to  the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 
There  are  still  existing  considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two 
conntiies,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were  which  determined 
the  localities  of  American  civilization;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone,  society  should  have  been 
organized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the 
New  World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such 
an  inquiry  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  affording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force  with 
which  the  powers  of  Nature  haye  controlled  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Afiica,  all  the  original  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of  Peru  proper  being 
within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  India  and 
Egypt,  I  have  attempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  producing  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides  this, 
th^re  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a 
country  affects  its  civilization,  and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  present  moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  eviddnt 
that  her  operations  on  mankind  maybe  studied  with  greater ^- 
vantage  than  in  countries  where  she  is  weaker,  and  w|rere, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements  are  less 'con- 
spicuous. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which 
an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will 

^  Dr.  ITCiUloh  (Researches  eoneeminff  the  Aboriginal  History  of  America^  pp. 
2*72-840)  has  collected  from  the  Bpanish  writers  some  meagre  statements  respectmg 
the  early  condition  of  Central  America;  but  of  its  social  state  and  history,  properly 
so  called,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  the 
inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  '*  la  ciTilisation  guatemalienne 
ou  misteco-sapot^ue  et  mayaqniche,  yivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  niines  de 
Mitla  et  de  Palenque.**  Mexiqtte  et  OuatenuUa  par  Larenaudiere,  p.  8,  Paris,  1848. 
Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers  the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  **the  Mayan  race:"  see 
Priehard  on  Ethnology,  in  Report  of  Briiish  Association  for  1847,  p.  252.  But  the 
eyidence  for  these  and  similar  statements  is  very  nnsatJirfactory. 
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easily  understand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, the  civilization  of  America  was,  of  necessity,  confined  to 
those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World.  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic 
varieties  of  soil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate- 
the  fertility  of  every  countiy  are  heat  and  moisture.'**  Where 
these  are  abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are 
deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its  appli- 
cation subject  to  exceptions,  arising  fi-om  physic»Ed  conditions 
which  are  independent  of  it;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  lines,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  geographical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of 
natore,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  fromyegetable  phys- 
iology, but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
plants  are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries.*" 

A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  us. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none  of  them  on  the 
western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fiwjt  are  unknown;***  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does 
one  considerable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  while  on 
tlie*  opposite  side  there  are  numerous  nvers,  some  of  enormous 

*^  Respecting  the  connexion  between  the  yegetable  productions  of  a  country 
and  its  geognostic  peculiarities,  little  is  yet  known;  but  the  reader  may  compare 
MeyerC9  Geography  of  Plants,  p.  64,  with  RejxyrU  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society^ 
1846,  pp.  70,  71.  The  chemical  laws  of  soil  are  much  better  understood,  and  hare 
a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures.  See  Thsrjier'a  Chemisiryy  voL  ii. 
pp.  1810-1S14 ;  Brande't  ChemUtry,  vol.  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869 ;  Balfour*M 
Botany,  pp.  116-122;  Liebig  and  Kopp'%  BeportM,  vol.  iL  pp.  815,  828.  vol  iiL  d. 
468,  vol.  iv.  pp.  438,  442, 446.  -r         ^     -,  rr         ,        ,  p. 

"*  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  see  Eenslow'$  Botany,  pp.  295-300,  and  Balfimr^s  Botany,  pp.  560-568. 
Meyen  QGeog.  of  Plants,  p.  263)  says,  "I,  therefore,  after  aUowing  for  local  circum- 
stances, bnng  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  the  number  of  species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corres- 
ponding humidity."  On  the  eflfect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  SmuuCs 
Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  66,  with  Heportt  on  Botany  by  the  Hay  Society,  pp.  889,  840 
In  the  latter  work,  it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  ab  single  agents  • 
and  though  this  is  probably  true,  stiU  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen 
used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained 
by  decomposmg  water.  See  the  curious  experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lind- 
leys  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262.  Lond.  1848;  and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which 
water  supphes  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach's  great  work,  TraUS  de  PhysudogU,  vol. 
IX.  pp.  254,  898. 

"*  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges,  which  exphuns  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely;  and  even  if  the  explanation 
were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have 
much  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  considerations. 
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magnitude^  all  of  great  importance^  as  the  N^ro,  the  La  Plata, 
the  San  Francisco^  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Mifisissippi,  the 
Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  SusqnehannEih,  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast 
water-system  the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated;''^ 
but  towards  the  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river 
of  value,  the  Oregon;"'  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great  river 
at  all. 

,  But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely,  heat,  we 
find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat 
is  on  the  west.'"  This  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  coasts,  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteorological 
law;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern 
part  of  continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.'*^ 
Whether,  however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  it- 
self, is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  impos- 
sible to  decide;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  two  great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been 
united  in  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The 
countries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other 

"'  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety-ax  miles  wide ; 
and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somerville^s  Phytieal  Geography, 
Tol.  i.  p.  428.  Indeed  it  is  said  in  an  Essay  on  the  Hydrography  of  South  America 
(Journal  of  OeograpK  Society^  toL  ii.  p.  250),  that  "  with  the  exception  of  one  short 

g[>rtage  of  three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between 
uenos  Ayres,  in  85""  south  latitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9^  north. 
See  also  on  this  river^iystem,  vol.  t.  p.  98,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North 
America,  Mr.  Rogers  {Geolomi  of  North  America^  p.  8,  BriL  Auoe.  for  1884)  says, 
"the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000 
square  miles."     Compare  Richard»orC»  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

""  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botan- 
ical line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Californian  flora.  See  Report*  on  Botany  by 
the  RayBocietyj  p.  118. 

*"  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society^  vol.  ix.  p. 
880,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216;  ffumholdt^  la  Nouvelle  Eapagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,386; 
RiehardwnU  Arctic  Expeditions  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219,  259,  260.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  botanical  fact,  that  on  the  west  coast  the  conifers  grow  as  high 
as  68"  or  70'  north  latitude ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60"*.  See  an 
Essay  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Conifene,  in  Reports  on  Botany  hy  the  Ray  Society, 
p.  8,  which  should  be  compared  with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  Statee  and 
iU  Endemic  Infiveneee,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

140  it  ^^riters  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  western  coast.** 
Riehardeon  on  North  American  Zoology,  p.  129,  Brit  Aetoc,  for  1886:  see  also 
Repwt  for  1841,  Beelumt,  p.  28 ;  Davi^e  China^  vol.  iii.  pp.  140,  141 ;  J<ntmal  of 
Oiograph,  Boeiety,  vol.  xxU.  p.  176. 
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ode  have  wanted  itrigation.  The  accomulatioii  of  wealth  heing"^ 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and  until^  in  J 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of 
the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching  even  that  imperfect  civilization 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  In£a  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained.  ^* ' 
On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a 
small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican  civilization;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  arguments  will  easily  show  why  such 
was  the  case;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land  secured 
a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part 
of  North  America  the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there 
arose  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  cUmate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which  springs 
from  the  sea."*  While,  therefore,  the  position  of  Mexico  near 
the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  shape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these 
two  conditions  were  united,  it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which 
was  at  all  civilized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy 
plains  of  California  and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being 
scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would  have  been 
that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  de- ' 
cisively  proves,  every  early  civilization  was  preceded.  But  inas- . 
much  as,  of  the  two  elements  of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in 

^^  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  Xorth-American  tribes  has 
been  brought  together  by  Br.  H^Culloh  in  his  learned  work,  Jiuearthet  eoneemtiy 
America^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  "lived  together  without  laws  and 
civil  regulations. **  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never 
been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have 
at  different  times  passed  over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tschnktschi,  who  are  found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by 
the  nmilarity  between  the  North-American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
far  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  DcMPb 
TVavels  in  KanUchatka  and  Siberia^  1830,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  of 
intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare^6Van<«'<  History  of  Ortinland^  vol. 
i.  pp.  269,  260,  with  Richardtorit  ArcHe  £xpedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  868,  and 
Friehard's  Physical  Bistory  of  Mankind,  voL  iv,  pp.  468-468,  vol.  v.  pp.  871,  8*78. 

'*'  From  eeneral  physical  considerations,  we  diould  suppose  a  relation  between 
amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive 
meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  "If  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  ffdls  in  different  parts  of  Europe  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be 
less,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  Bea-shore."  Kaemt£s  Jfetso- 
rohgy,  1846,  p.  189.  Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity 
of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from  Mexico.  "  Au  nord  du  20"*,  surtout  depuis  les 
22"*  au  80*  de  Utitude,  les  pluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  inois  de  juin,  dc 
juillet,  d'aoOt  et  de  septembre,  sont  pen  fr^quentes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pays."  Btan- 
boUUf  la  NauvelU  Sspagne,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting- 
place;  and  there  never  has  heen  found,  and  we  may  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient 
nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent,  was  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  Ufe,  or  organize  itself  into  a  fixed 
and  permanent  society. 

Thus  fitr  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early 
destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference  to  South  America, 
a  different  train  of  circumstances  came  into  play;  for  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts  are  colder  than  the  western, 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  re- 
placed by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  east  is  colder  than  the  west;  south  of  the  equator, 
the  east  is  hotter  than  the  west.^^'  If,  now,  we  connect  this  fact 
with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-system 
which  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  is  deficient.  The 
result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is 
remarkable  for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropic,  but 
considerably  beyond  it ;  the  South  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of 
Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  generaUzations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus 
>  richly  endowed  by  nature,"*  would  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  civilizations  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  similar 
causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even 
the  physical  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  a  third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize 
the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

'**  **  The  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  continents 
and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  west 
coasts  are  colder  than  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coasts 
are  the  colder."    MeyetCB  Geography  of  PlanU^  1846,  p.  24. 

^**  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published 
on  South  America,  was  struck  by  this  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he 
mentions  that  *'*'  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape 
and  fig,  in  latitude  41''  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent."  DomoinCe  Jowmal  of  ReuareheB^  Lond.  1840,  p. 
268.  Compare  Meyeriu  Oeog,  of  PlanUf  pp.  25, 188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  naniell 
(Meteorologieal  Enay%^  p.  104,  sec.  ziv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  be 
confined  to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  agent  to  which  I  allude  is  the  trade-wind;  a  striking' 
phenomenon,  by  which^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^  all  the  civiliza- 
tions  anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were  greatly  and  injuriously  in- 
fluenced. This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56°  of  latitude  ;  28^ 
north  of  the  equator^  and  28°  south  of  it.^^'  In  this  large  tract^ 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  cotmtries  in  the  world, 
the  trade-wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  fiom  the 
north-east  or  from  the  south-east.^*'  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend  partly 
on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  poles  is  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern. 
Theee  winds  are,  however,  deflected  from  their  natural  course  by 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more 
rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing 
them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents 
which  are  called  trade-winds."'  What^  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of  8outh 
America. 

^  The  trade-winds  sometimeB  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel.  See  DaaUidPu 
Meteorological  Essays^  p.  469.  Dr.  Traill  {Physical  Geography ^  Edin.  1838,  p.  200) 
says,  "  they  extend  to  about  80"  on  each  side  of  the  equator : "  but  I  believe  they 
are  rarely  found  so  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  IRetory  of  Americay  book  iv.  in  Roh^rUon^t 
WarJa,  p.  781. 

^^  *^In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  southern  from  the  south-east."  MeyefCu  Oeog,  of  PlamUy  p.  42.  Compare 
WoUKb  Brazil^  vol.  i.  p.  112,  yoI.  11.  p.  494;  and  on  the  ** tropical  east-wind"  of 
the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forry'a  Climate  of  the  United  StaUe,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says 
that  it  has  giyen  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  **an  inclination  from  the  sea." 

"^  Respecting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  Somertille^a  Connexion  of  th^ 
Physical  ScieneeSypp,  136,  ISI ;  Leelie'e  Naiural  PhUoeophy,  p.  618;  DanielVe 
Meteorological  Euaye^  pp.  44, 102, 476-481 ;  Kaemt:^a  Metecrdogy,  pp.  87-89 ;  Proufa 
Bridgewater  Treatieej  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Daniell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Prout^  p.  257.  The 
monsoons,  which  popular  writers  frequently  confuse  with  the  trade-winds,  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temper* 
ature  and  that  of  the  sea :  see  EaenUZy  pp.  42-46.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
conversion  of  the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promul- 
gated by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  of  British  Aeeoeiation  for  1847  (Transac,  of  Seetume^ 
p.  30),  and  Report  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  HumholaCe  Co»mo9y 
vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  Anatie  Researcheey  toL  xviii.  part  i.  p.  261 ;  ThirlwalVe  Hittory  oj 
Oreeee,  toI.  vii.  pp.  18,  66 ;  Journal  of  Chograph.  Society ^  vol.  il.  p.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
8-9,  148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  Tol.  XT.  p.  146-149,  toI.  xvi.  p.  186,  voL  xviii.  pp. 
67,  68,  vol.  xxiil.  p.  112;  Zow^e  Sarawaky  p.  80. 
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The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged  with  the  vapours 
accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours,  on  touching  the 
shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain;  and  as 
their  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,"*  they  pour  the  whole  of 
their  moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by  the  most  destructive  torrents."*  Thfe  abundant  supply,  be- 
ing aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  activity  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. " '  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so 
rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  filled  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble 
trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a 
thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality. 
On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  goi^eous  plumage,  which 
nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their  base  and 
trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  in- 
sects of  every  variety;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty:  £dl  of  which  find 
means  of  existence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  Na- 
ture. And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels, 
the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while 

"•  LydV%  FrineipUt  of  OttAogy^  pp.  201,  714,  716 :  see  also  Samertnlle's  Fhyneal 
Otograij^y^  yoL  ii«  p.  71.  And  on  tbia  confining  power  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  see  Azara^  Voyages  dans  FAmSrigue  MMiionale,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  According 
to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cord- 
illera ;  hut  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.     DschudVa  TVaveU  in  FerUy  p.  290. 

>«*  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  banielCs  MeUorologieal  Essays^  p.  886 ;  DartrinU 
Joumaly  pp.  11,  83 ;  8pix  and  Mariiuis  Travels  in  Arazil^  vol.  ii.  p.  118 ;  Gardnei^s 
TraveU  in  Branl,  pp.  68,  99,  114,  176,  283,  894. 

^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  says  that 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  the 
poorest  soil;  so  that  '^ rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed, 
are  covered  with  vellozios,  tillandsias,  melastomacesB,  cacti,  orchides,  and  ferns,  and 
all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner's  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  9.  See  also  on  this  com- 
bination, Walshes  Brazil^  voL  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy 
season:  **For  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt 
on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the 
morning.  When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some 
places  a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat,  aa 
if  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour.** 
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the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human  power  can 
hope  to  extirpate."^ 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is 
marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth."*  But,  amid 
this  pomp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  fcr  Man.  He 
is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  miyesty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  aUe 
to  rally  against  their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has 
always  remained  entirely  uncivilized;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very 
bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  like 
every  people  in  the  in&ncy  of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise; 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  physical  impedi* 
ments  are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those 
difficulties  are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  himdred 
years  the  resources  of  European  J^owledge  have  been  vamly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  there  has  b^n  introduced  from  Europe  a  certain 
amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  efforts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very 
imperfect,  has  never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law,  continue 
to  Uve  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism.""    In  their 

"*  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  hare  compared  a  few  notices  in  Bwain$afC9 
Choffraphy  of  Animals,  pp.  76-87,  with  Cutfier,  JRegne  Animal,  yoL  i.  p.  460,  vol  IL 
pp.  28,  65,  66,  89,  voL  iv.  pp.  61,  76,  258,  820,  894,  486,  661,  voL  y.  pp.  40,  196, 
272,  884,  563 ;  Azara,  Ameriotte  Mhridionale,  Yol.  L  pp.  244-888,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Yolfl.  iii.  and  iY. ;  Winckler,  OtschiehU  der  ioianik,  pp.  878,  676-678 ; 
Southetfu  Biftory  of  BratU,  yoI  i.  p.  27,  yoL  iii.  pp.  816,  828 ;  Qardna^t  Bragil,  pp. 
18,  82-84,  41-44,  181,  830;  8pix  and  Martiui^  BrazU,  yoI.  i.  pp.  207-209,  288-248, 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  181,  160-168.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  ScmervUUu  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  Priehard's  Phytieal 
History,  yoI.  y.  p.  497 ;  Darwin^s  Journal,  pp.  11,  24;  WidshU  Bragil,  yoL  L  p.  146, 
YoI.  ii.  pp.  29,  80,  268. 

"^  This  extraordinary  richness  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen 
it.  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  "  the 
exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil."  WalsKs  Brastil,To\,  iL 
p.  19.  And  a  very  eminent  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin,  says  (Journal,  p.  29),  **In  Eng- 
land, any  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  wallcs  a  great  advantage,  by 
always  having  something  to  attract  his  attention ;  but  in  these  fertile  climates, 
teeming  with  life,  the  attractions  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
walk  at  aU.** 

***  Azarft  {AmSrique  MhidMnaUj  voL  iL  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  cnrions,  but  occasion- 
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country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on 
a  scale  of  such  unriTalled  magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests, 
and  the  harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects."y 
The  mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  t» 
bridge;  every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  minJ, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  energies  of 
Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere  else  is  there 
so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal.  And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this 
unequal  struggle,  has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  with* 
out  foreign  aid  it  would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  jeal  progress;  while  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fifteenth 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  ^^*  The  habits  of  the  people  are  as 
barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  all  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerfiil,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals 
are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  watered  by  the  noblest  riv- 
ers, and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — ^this  immense 
territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France, 
contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people."' 

ally  a  disgusting  account  of  the  savage  natives  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  16**,  to 
which  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see 
ffendertan'e  History  of  Branl,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  178,  248,  816,  478 ;  M'Gvlloh'u 
ItetearchM  eoncemtng  Americci^  p.  77  ;  and  the  more  recent  account  of  Br.  Martins, 
in  Journal  of  Qeograph.  Society^  voL  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  wjis  rare  to 
see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  (Spix  and  Jifartiwi*a  Travels  in  Brazil^  vol.  i.  p.  142) ; 
and  Dr.  Gardner  (Travels  in  Brcuilj  PP*  81,  62)  says,  that  "more  than  one  nation  Oi 
Indians  in  Brazil "  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

***  Sir  C.  Lyell  (Prineiples  of  Qeologtf,  p.  682)  notices  "  the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ; "  and  Mr.  Bwainson,  who  had  travelled 
in  that  country,  says,  "  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the 
husbandman,  befy  all  his  skill  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  faiily  compel  him  to 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated.*'  Steainson  on  ths  Geyraphy  and  Classification  of 
Animalsj  p.  87.  See  more  about  these  insects  in  DarwifCs  Journal,  pp.  87-48 ; 
Souihey's  History  of  BrazU,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256,  888-886,  848,  voL  ii.  pp.  866,  642, 
vol.  iii.  p.  876;  aptx  and  Martius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  voL  1.  p.  259,  voL  ii.  p.  117 ; 
Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  vol.  iv.  p.  820. 

***  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1|  to  2  per  cent.  See  IPCulloK's 
Oeog.  Diet.,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  480. 

"*  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differently  stated 
at  different  times ;  the  highest  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Comp.  Humboldt,  Nouv.  ispagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  866 ;  Gardner^ s  Brazil,  p.  12 ;  M^CuUoeKs 
Geog.  Diet,,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  480,  484.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  "abounding in 
lands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants."  WaUKs 
Brazil,yo\.  i.  p.  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population 
has  increased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  fiur  estimate  of  what 
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These  consideratioiiB  snffioiently  explain  why  it  is,  that  m  the 
whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even  of  the  most  im^^ 
perfect  civilization;  no  eyidence  that  the  people  had,  at  any 
period,  raised  themselyes  above  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situa- 
ted in  the  same  continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is 
subjected  to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  ihe  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
which,  fiom  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  the 
only  part  of  South  America  where  any  thing  approaching  to 
civilization  could  be  attained.  In  BrazU,  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation,  arising  first  fiiom  the 
immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  sec- 
ondly, from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade-winds. 
From  this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stop- 
ping his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  it  been  less  ex- 
cessive, it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  when 
the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  uncivilized  men  is  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  or  in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
If,  however,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa;  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured  it,  by 
encouraging  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of 
which,  progress  is  impossible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which 
civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to  look  not  merely 
at  the  exuberance,  but  sdso  at  what  may  be  called  the  managea- 
bility of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have  to  consider  the  ease  with  which 
the  resources  may  be  used,  as  weU  as  the  number  of  the  re- 
sources themselves.  Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find 
that  they  were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were  much 
less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  &r  more  easy  to 
control;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate  brought 
into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
aU  the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that 

can  only  be  known  approximatiyely.  In  AluoiCs  Sitiory,  yiA.  z.  p.  229,  tlie  number 
giTcn  is  6,000,000,  but  the  area  also  is  rather  understated.   . 
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even  in  reference  to  latitade,  the  present  limit  of  Pern  to  the 
sonth  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  north; 
while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  pass- 
ed; the  boundary  of  Mexico  being  21°  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21^'' 

Such  is  the  wonderful  regularity  which  history,  when  com- 
prehensively studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare 
Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  countries  of  the  Old  World  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  all  the  civiUza* 
tions  anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena 
were  subordinate  to  their  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
characteristics  of  their  national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with 
in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  although 
few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  World 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others  ex- 
actly analogous  to  rice  and  dates;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the 
same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same 
exuberant  returns;  therefore,  followed  by  the  same  social  results. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.^''  This,  like  rice  and 
dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,*"  it 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel,'***  and  its  exuberance 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  temperature.     Thus, 

^  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  Chili,  and 
within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
empire  was  21"  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19"  on  the  Pacific.  I^rescUfa  HUiory  oj 
Mexico^  Tol.  i.  p.  2. 

^  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Maize :  Beymer^ 
Ec<momie  den  Arabe*^  pp.  94,  96.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was 
discorered.  Compare  Meyen^e  Chography  of  Plants,  pp.  44,  808,  804;  Walckenaer'i 
notes  in  Azara^  AmJerique  MendwndUy  toL  i.  p.  149 ;  C^vmt,  Progrh  des  8eienee$ 
IfaiureUes,  rot  ii.  p.  854 ;  Cumer^  Eloge*  HUtorioues,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Zaudon^i 
JSneyelopadia  of  AgrieuUure,  p.  829;  M'GuUoelCs  met  of  Commerce,  1849,  p.  881. 
The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  native  Mexican  historian,  shows  its 
general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  IxUUxochiU^ 
UUtoire  det  Chiehim^quee,  vol  i.  pp.  68,  64,  240,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 

^  "  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  only  predominates  between  8,000  and  6,000  of  elevation.''  JUndley^e  VegetahU 
Kinadomy  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America;  but 
the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  dopes  of  the  Pyrenees  "  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  4,000  feet."*  See  Awien  on  the  Forty  Days'  Maize,  in  Jteport  of 
Brit,  Assoc,  for  1849,  Jhins,  ofSoe.  p.  68. 

^  M.  Meyen  (Oeoy.  of  Plants,  p.  802)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Botany,  p.  667)  suppose 
that  in  America  40°  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  its  extensive 
cultivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  62",  perhaps  as  high  as  64",  north 
latitude :  see  Biehardson^s  Arctic  Expedition,  1861,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  284. 
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for  example,  in  New  Oaliforaia  its  average  yield  is  seyentj  or 
eighty  fold;'*^  but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three 
or  four  hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold.^** 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  indus- 
trious energies;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  producing  a  train  of 
social  and  political  consequences  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks 
are  applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and  although  this  is  de- 
nied by  a  very  high  authority,*"  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  it  was  found  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  ^*^  In  Mexico,  potatoes 
were  unknown  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This 
remarkable  plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  laws  of  climate;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.*"     Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

***  **  Sous  la  xone  temp4r4c,  entre  les  83  et  38  degr^s  de  latitude,  par  exemple 
daDB  la  NouToUe  Californie,  le  maTs  do  produit,  en  g6n6ral,  ann^e  commune,  que  70 
i  80  grains  pour  un.**  Humboldt,  la  NouvelU  Sspagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

^^  "  La  f(6condit6  du  TlaoUi,  ou  mals  mezicain,  est  au-del&  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
pent  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favorisde  par  de  fortes  chaleurs  et  parbeaucoup 
d^humidit^,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  k  trois  metres.  Dans  les  belies  plaines 
qui  s^^tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par  exemple  dans  les  terres  de 
la  grande  metairie  de  TEsperanza,  une  fan^gne  de  mals  en  produit  quelquefois  huit 
cents.  Des  terrains  fertUes  en  donnent  ann6e  commune  trois  k  quatre  cents.** 
Humboldt,  Now,  Etpagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ward:  see  Warden  Mexico^  voL  i.  p.  32,  yol.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  Americit 
(Guatemala),  maize  returns  three  hundred  for  one.  Mexique  et  Ouatemala  par 
Larenaudiere,  p.  257. 

1"  **  La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indigene  au  P^rou."  Humboldt^  Nouv,  lUpagM^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Cuvier  (HUtoire  des  Sciences  NaUrellf^  part  ii. 
p.  185)  peremptorily  says,  ^Ml  est  impossible  de  douter  qu^elle  ne  soit  origlnaire  du 
P^rou :"  see  also  his  Eloget  HutoriquM,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  WineJder,  Oeteh, 
der  Botanik,  p.  92 :  **  Von  einem  gewissen  Carate  unter  den  Gewachsen  Pern's  mit 
dem  Namen  papas  aufgeftihrt.'* 

^  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare 
tnchMdCa  IVaveU  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386 ;  Ulloa's  Voyagt  to  South  America,  vol 
i.  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  18,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious 
process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a 
▼aluable  paper  by  Mr.  Bollaert  in  Journal  of  Qeograph,  Society^  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

^  Humboldt  {Nouv,  Espagns,  vol.  iL  p.  359)   says,   "  partout  oCl  U  chaleur 
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that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  than  filfirf  persons; 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe 
will  only  support  two  persons.^"  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.**' 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  ciiilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strict- 
ly anal(^us  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these  four 
countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia  and  Cen- 
tral America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable 
indeed  if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if 
contrasted  with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  among  the 
adjoining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty  civilization 
which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the  same  utter  absence 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit;  there  was  the 
same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For, 
as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected  by 
certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in  its  infancy,"^  it  was 
found  impossible  to  struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or 
prevent  them  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  social  oigani- 
zation  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivated 

moyenne  de  Tann^e  exc^de  vingt-quatre  degr^s  centigrades,  le  fruit  du  baDanier  est 
xm  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  mt6r6t  pour  la  subaistance  de  lliomine.^*  Compare 


Diet.  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  816. 
i  qu^il  exute  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  sur  un  petit  espace 
de  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante  aussi  considerable.*' 
....**  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  k  celui  du  froment  comme  183  : 
1 — k  celui  des  pommes  de  terre  comme  44:  1.**  Humboldt^  NbuvelU  Etpagnc^  toI.  il 
pp.  862,  863.  See  also  Pr<m^9  Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  888,  edit.  1846 ;  PreseotVi 
Per         '  .       -    -  .  -        -.  ..  .        . 


Peru,  voL  i.  p.  181,  132 ;  PrueoU^a  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very  ^ 
imperfect  ones,  of  this  remarkable  vegetable,  maybe  found  inUlloa^e  South  America,  ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  and  in  Boyle^e  Worke,  vol.  iii.  p.  690. 

^  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy, 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare 
the  remark  of  La  Phice,  in  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Eepagne,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  with  Prichar^t 
Physical  Bistory,  vol  v.  pp.  828,  829 ;  JiPCulloffe  Reeearchet,  pp.  201-226 ;  Laren- 
audiere^t  Mexique,  pp.  61,  62;  HvmhMCe  Cosmoe,  voL  iv.  p.  466 ;  Journal  of  Oeog. 
Society,  vol  vii.  p.  8.*  However,  their  astronomv,  as  might  be  expected,  was  accom- 
panied by  astrology:  see Ixtlilzoehitl, IR$t<nre  deu  Chiehim^qws,T6i  i.  p.  168,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  94,  111. 
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with  great  Bucoeas.  The  houaes  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admirable  workmanship;  their 
chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and 
their  personal  decorations. betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with. the  rarest  feathers,  collected  fiom  tb^ 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evidence  oi  the 
possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  ostentatious  prodigali- 
ty with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.*'*  Immediately  below 
this  class  came  the  people;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid^^^ 
by  them;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.*'^^^ 
But  as,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obli^  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed 
under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.*^^  At  the  same  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system 
like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence  were  incompatible; 
they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute 
matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so 
shackled,  that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter 
their  clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To 
each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress  o 
he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to  marry,  and  the  amusements 
he  was  to  enjoy.*''    Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affairs  was 

^  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  PeniTiaoB  are  underrated  bj 
Robertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them.  HUt<yry  of  Amer- 
ica^ book  vu.,  in  Boberiton'a  Wcrkt,  pp.  909,  920.  But  during  the  present  century 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  sul^ect :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  skill  and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  iHUUmf  of  Peru^  vol.  i. 
pp.  28,  142 ;  HUUry  of  Mexico,  voL  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  266,  270,  807,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116, 
116),  I  mav  refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  historical  knowl- 
edge. Humboldt,  NouvtUe  EtpaoM,  vol.  ii.  p.  488,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr. 
Pentland^B  observation  on  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  llticaca  {Jour,  of  Oeog, 
8oe.,  vol.  X.  p.  664)  with  M^CuUofCt  Retearehet^  pp.  864-866 ;  Mexique  par  Zaren- 
audiere,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;   UUoa^s  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  466. 

"•  **  The  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  ftmction- 
aries,  and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  all  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people." 
PrescoUU  ERaiory  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

"'  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tribute 
que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  no  poseian  otra  cosa."  PretcotCt  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Com- 
pare JPCullok'e  Betearehee,  p.  869.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  just  the 
same :  **  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poss^dait  point  de  biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point 
de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  dilfSrents  genres ;  c*6tait  par 
lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne  4taient  cultiv^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex^cut^s,  et 
les  diverses  malsons  appartenantes  k  Pempereur  construites  ou  entretenues."  Zaren- 
audiere's  Mexique,  p.  39. 

"*  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  in  truth  perfectly  natural  He  says  {Hist,  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  169),  **  Under  this 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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similar;  the  same  physical  conditions  being  followed  by  the  same 
social  results.  In  the  most  essential  particukur  for  which  history 
can  be  studied^  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  liiough  there  were  many 
minor  points  of  difference,^^'  both  were  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
were  only  two  classes — the  upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the 
lower  class  beiug  slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico 
was  found  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,'^*  and  to- 
wards which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know,  from 
the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection  it  pro- 
duced among  the  people  was  one  of  l£e  causes  which,  by  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hastened  the  down- 
fall of  the  Mexican  empire."' 

The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations  which  flourish- 
ed anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  epoch  of  the 
human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nation  into  castes  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  great  European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.^^^ 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru;^"  and 
what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is, 
that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  established  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  recognised  custom  that  the  son  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father.*"     This  was  the  political  symptom  of 

extraordiaafy  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  well 
skilled  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  were  unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
money.  They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow 
no  craft,  could  engage  in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provid- 
ed by  law.  They  could  not  clumge  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license 
from  the  government.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded 
to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — ^that  of  selecting  their  own  wives.'* 

"*  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Prichard  says  (FhynetU  Htttory^  vol  v.  p.  46*7),  of  a 
more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  information  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physK^l  causes  or  to  social 
ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization :  **  der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses 
Wehtheils,  Peru."  Ideen  gur  GeachichU  der  Jfentchheity  vol  i.  p.  88. 

"*  See  in  HumboldCa  NcuodU  Espagney  vol.  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest :  see  also  Hittoryof 
America^  book  vii.,  in  RMnwfi%  Warkiy  p.  907. 

"'  Preseoti^s  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  84.  Compare  a  similar 
remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  ByneenCe  Egypt^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

"*  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  Firdousi ;  aud  his  assertion, 
putting  aside  its  general  probability,  ought  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  Greek  his- 
torians, who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  little  of  any  country  except  their  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the  time  of  Jemsheed,  is  con^rmed  by 
"  some  Mahomedan  authors  -^  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  MaleolfrCe  History 
ofFereiOy  vol.  L  pp.  605,  606.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare 
Aeiatic  Eeeearckea^  vol.  vi.  p.  261 ;  HeerefCe  African  NatioMy  vol.  ii.  p.  121 ;  Bun- 
sen^ »  Egwty  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Rammokun  Roy  on  the  Veda,  p.  269. 

»"  PreeeoWe  History  of  Peru,  vol  L  pp.  148,  166.  .   -  - 

"•  PreseotCs  History  of  Mexico,  124. 
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that  stationary  and  conservatiye  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  has  marked  every  country  in  which  the  npper  classes 
have  monopolized  power.  The  religions  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  antiqnxty, 
and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest  of  all  the  writers 
on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an  analog  between  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hindostan.*'*  To  this  maybe 
added,  that  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar  tendency. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwilling  than  any 
other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship;***  and  Herodotus, 
who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thousand  three  hundred  years 
ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  customs,  they 
never  acquired  new  ones.**'  In  another  point  of  view,  the  simi- 
larity between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since 
it  evidently  arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste  of  labour 
which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those  temples  and  palaces  that  are 

"*  "  LeB  Am^ricdiig,  comme  lea  habitans  de  rindoasUn,  et  comme  tous  lea  pen- 
plea  qui  ont  gvmi  long-tempa  soua  le  deapotiame  citU  et  religieuZf  tiennent  arec  one 
opinifttret^  extraordinaire  i  leura  habitudes,  a  leura  moenra,  ileura  opiidona.  .  .  . 
Au  Mexique,  comme  dans  Ilndouatan,  il  n*6toit  paa  permia  aox  fiddlea  de  diaiiffer  la 
moindre  choae  aux  figurea  dea  idoiea.  Tout  ce  qui  apiMrtenoit  au  rite  dea  Aztequea 
et  dea  Hindoua  ^toit  aaaujiti  &  dea  loia  immuablea.'^  Humboldt^  Nomo,  Btpag^,  toL 
L  pp.  95,  97.  Turgot  (CfiWirret,  ToL  ii.  pp.  226,  818,  814)  has  aome  admirable  re- 
marka  on  thia  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  atatea  of  aodety.  See  also  Her" 
der'u  Ideen  zwr  OeaehkhUy  vol.  iil  pp.  84,  8fi ;  and  for  other  iiluatrationa  of  thia  un- 
pliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  cuatoma,  which  many  writera  anppose  to  be 
an  eaatem  peculiarity,  but  which  k  far  more  widely  apread,  and  ia,  aa  Humboldt 
clearly  aaw,  the  reault  of  an  unequal  diatribution  of  power,  compare  TWni^r'a  JSmr 
batty  to  TUety  p.  41 ;  FwhetU  Oriental  Memoirs^  yoI.  I  pp.  16,  164,  vol  ii.  p.  286; 
MUfs  SUtory  ^  India,  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  mj^inHone't  History  of  India,  p.  48;  Of- 
fer'* Life  o/Clarkey  vol  ii.  p.  109;  Trantae.  of  Atiatie  Society,  vol  ii  p.  64; 
JounuUof  Atiat.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  116. 

^  '^  now  acrupuloua  the  Egyptiana  were,  above  all  people,  in  permitting  the  hi- 
tToduction  of  new  cuatoma  in  mattera  relating  to  the  goda.**  WttkineanU  Ancient 
Egyptiane,  vol.  iil.  p.  262.— Compare  p.  276.  Thua,  too,  M.  Bunaen  noticea  "the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptiana  adhered  to  old  mannera  and  cuatoma. "  BuneerCe 
Effyvt,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  See  alao  aome  remarka  on  the  difference  between  thia  apifit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  among  the  Greeka,  in  HitUr'e  Hietory  of  Ancient  Fhiloeqpky, 
ToL  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

**'  Herodot.  book  ii  chap.  79:  veerploMi  tk  xP^AfU^ot  vipunvt,  KXXor  oMpa 
iwutr4mrraA  i  and  aee  the  note  hi  Baehr,  vol.  i  p.  660 :  **v6iiovs  priorea  mterpretea  ex- 
plicarunt  caniHenae,  hymnoe;  Schweigheuaerua  rectiua  mtellexit  ineiUnta  ac^MreeJ* 
In  the  aame  way,  in  Timseua,  Plato  repreaenta  an  Egyptian  prieat  saying  to  Solon, 
*£AAi|rcf  &«1  «a«8cf  ^irrc,  yipmv  8i*£AAi|r  ovk  Irrir  And  when  Solon  aaked  what  he 
meant,  N#w  iore,  waa  the  reply,  rAt  ^x*t  wimrtf  oi^itia»  yi^  ip  a^roTj  Ixart  Zi 
koxcuoM  ime^p  iraXoiAy  Zi^w  M\  iMm»a  xp^w^  voKAy  M4y.  Chap.  v.  hs  FltOonU 
Opera,  vol  viL  p.  242»  edit.  Bekker,  Lend.  1826. 
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Btdll  found  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Peru- 
vians erected  immense  buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those 
of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour 
of  t^  people  were  ill-paid  and  ill-directed.*'^  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  enor- 
mous; since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,*'' 
were  unable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in  the  construction 
of  lai^  works,  labour  is .  greatly  abridged.  Some  particulars, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their 
kings  :  we  find  that  in  Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence 
occupied,  during  fifty  years,  20,000  men;*'*  while  that  of  Mexico 
cost  the  labour  of  no  less  thaji  200,000  :  striking  £skcts,  which, 
if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such  insignificant 
purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.*" 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws, 
which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out  of  Europe,  encour- 
aged the  accumulation  of  wealth,  but  prevented  its  dispersion; 
and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple derived  no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements  ;  hence 
the  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress  itself  was 
very  insecure.*"     When,  therefore,  unfevourable  circumstances 

"*  The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  even  more  wantonly  prodigal  than  the 
FenxTianfl.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  Gholula,  had  a 
base  **  twice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramid,*'  M^CulloK^  JUsearches,  pp. 
252-266;  Bulloel^s  Mexico,  pp,  111-115,414;  Humboldt 9  Nouvelle  Etpagne,  yo\. 
L  pp.  240,  241. 

"»  Prucott'%  Hutory  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  yoL  iii.  p.  841 ;  and  JPreseotf* 
BUtcry  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  See  also  Hauy,  TraiU  de  Minhalogie,  Paris,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  872. 

"*  Prescotea  BUtw^  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

""  Mr.  Prescott  (Hutory  of  Mexico,  vol  L  p.  158)  says,  *^  We  are  not  informed 
of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  palace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
Uke  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men, 
and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the 
women,  into  the  public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen.** — 
The  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces. See  his  Hietbire  dee  Chiehimeguea,  translated  by  Ternaux-Compans,  Paris, 
1840,  vol  i.  pp.  257-262,  chap,  xxxvii. 

"*  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  na- 
tion to  reconstruct  itselfl  Matter,  ffiet&ire  de  VEeoU  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ; 
a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also 
did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  MedcolnCe  ffietory  of  Pereia,  voL  ii.  p.  180. 
The  history  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  th« 
reverse  of  this. 
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arose  from  without,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  Bystem 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such  countries,  society,  being 
divided  against  itself,  was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these 
one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay;  so  that 
their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  under 
a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food, 
climate,  and  soil.  .  It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of 
those  other  physical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective 
name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  he  found  suggestive 
of  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain 
habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this  is  brought  about, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  concluded. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we  see 
that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  thought.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
material  interests  of  Man;  in  the  other  case,  with  his  intellec- 
tual interests.  The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  &r  as  I  am  able, 
and  perhaps  as  &r  as  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.  ^*^ 
But  the  other,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than 
generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that  complicated,  but  as  yet 
unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external  world  has  affected  the 
human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and  too  often 
checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  being  those^ 
which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  imagination;  and  the  other 
class  being  those  which  address  themselves  to  the  understanding 
commonly  so  called,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the 
intellect.    For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  well- 

^  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizations.  As  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  histories. 
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balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  underetanding  each 
play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to  each  other,  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  understanding  is 
too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dangerous 
license.  The  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  remedy 
this  disproportion,  and  invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that 
authority,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination 
exclusively  possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  Acuities  will  in  their  turn  tjrrannize  over  the  im- 
aginative ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  insoluble 
one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  like  such  a  state 
has  yet  been  seen;  since^  even  in  this  age,  when  the  imagination 
is  more  under  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too 
much  power ;  as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  super- 
stitionb  which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  though 
it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  independence, 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  ft.r  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and 
whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncon- 
trollable, has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and 
bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority  steals 
over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obstacles  hem' him 
in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind,  appalled  by  the 
indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists. '^^  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains 
confidence  :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he 
can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every 
direction.   And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

"■  The  sensadon  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  Bee,  for  insUnce,  a  description 
of  the  great  mountun  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  Asiatic  ResearehM,  Vol.  xi.  p. 
469 :  "It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  place  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progresdve 
elevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  the  migestic  splendor  of  the  cloud-capt  Hima- 
laya, formed  so  grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure."  Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues  the 
minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstiaous 
legends.    Ali9<mU  Hjtrope^  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  80. 
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easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  ihem^  or  to  observe  them  with 
minuteness  ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit,  is  encouraged, 
and  he  is  tempted  to  generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and 
refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within  and  immediately^ 
adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most  sublime,! 
most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dan-| 
gerous  to  man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
the  external  world  is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such 
as  mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of  occa- 
sional phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and 
very  disastrous.  These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce 
effects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in 
so  &r,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which 
is  unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our 
imaginative  febculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this  kind  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the 
tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  will  prepaid  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of 
Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  striking,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also  in  regard  to 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes 
which  strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have 
a  direct  physical  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual  powers."* 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they 
produce  in  encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of 
thought  The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.   And  what  is  highly  curious, 

^  *^  Une  augmentation  d'61ectricit4  a^y  manifeste  auasi  presque  touioura,  et  Us 
sont  g^n^ralement  annonc^s  ipar  le  muguMement  des  bestiaux,  par  rinquidtade 
des  animatix  domettiques,  et  dans  les  hommes  par  cette  aorte  de  malaise  qui,  en 
Europe,  pr6cMe  les  orages  dans  lespersonnesnenreuses/'  Cuner,  Prog,  du  Sdeneety 
Tol.  i.  p.  265.  See  also  on  this  "  Vorgefiihl,"  the  observation  of  Von  Hoii;  in  Mr. 
Mallet's  valuable  essay  on  earthquakes  (Brit.  A89oe.for  1860, p. 68);  and  the** fore- 
boding**  in  TtehvdPB  Peru,  p.  165 ;  and  a  letter  in  Niehoi/9  IlUutratums  of  the 
JBiffhieenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  p.  504.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes 
and  electricity  is  noticed  in  iakewetTs  Otology^  p.  434. 
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ifi,  that  repetition,  so  &x  from  blunting  such  feelings,  strengthens 
them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  in  any  other  country,'*'^  eveiy  succeeding  visitation  increases 
the  generaJ  dismay ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes 
aknost  insupportable.'*^  The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown 
into  a  timid  and  anxious  state;  and  men  witnessing  the  most 
serious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  understand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability,  and 
of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources.**"  In  exactly  tjie  same 
proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  belief  in  supern 
natural  interference  actively  encouraged.  Human  power  failing,) 
superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible 
are  believed  to  be  present ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people  | 
those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  supersti-/ 
tion  is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.'**  ' 
Further  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe, 
where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking  extremely 
rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  fiequent 
and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  super- 
stitious classes  most  powerful    Those  were  the  countries  where 

^  "  Peru  IB  more  subject,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremendous 
▼isitotion  of  earthquakes.^  ATCtdloch't  Qwg.  JHet  1849,  toI.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tachudi 
(TraveU  in  Peruj  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  *'  at  an  ayerage  forty-^ye  shocks  may  be 
counted  on  in  the  year.*'    See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earthquakes,  pp.  43,  76,  87,  90. 

"^  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  of 
habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  {Peru^  p.  170)  describing  the  panic  says,  **  no  familiarity  with 
the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling.*'  Beale  {SotUhrSea  Whaling  Voyage^  Lond. 
1889,  p.  205^  writes,  **  it  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oftener  the  natives  of  the  place 
feel  Uiose  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons 
do  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dis* 
may  every  time  the  shock  is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a 
slight  riiock  will  produce  almost  msupportable.**  Compare  JDanoin^a  Jcnamal,  pp.  422, 
428.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  "  the  natives 
are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by 
them.'*  Ward'9  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  On  the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear 
caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by  Osiander  in  BurdaeVs  PAyti- 
ologie  eomme  Science  cTObservaiiony  voL  ii.  pp.  228,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be 
not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  specu- 
lative reasoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  tiie  Pyr* 
rhonists  asserted  that  of  ol  tovt  o'ci^/mI  to^  oTf  vwtx^^  &vorcAovrra^  oif  BavftdCorrtu* 
o68*  6  liKtoSt  6ti  Koff  ilM-^pw  Sparai.  Diog,  Laeri.  de  VUis  Philoe.  lib.  xi.  segm.  87, 
vol.  l.p.  691. 

"*  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  strikmg  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central 
America,  emphatically  says,  **  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before.*'  Btephenis 
Central  America,  vol  L  p.  888.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  I¥a$uac.  of  8oc.  of  Bombag,  vol.  iil  p.  98,  and  the  note 
at  p.  106. 

***  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in  Lyell's 
admirable  work,  PrineipUt  of  Otology,  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  the  origin  of 
earthquakes  in  BtauBobre^  Si9ioire  Cntiguede  ManichSe,  voL  i.  p.  248. 
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the  clergy  first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  cor* 
ruptions  of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition  has 
during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  physical  phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination.  Speaking  generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed^ 
more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  sciences  to  the  inteUect.^'^  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  sculptors^  modem  Europe  has  possessed,  hare  been  pro-  • 
duced  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  sci- 
ence, Italy  has  no  doubt  had  several  men  of  conspicuous  ability ; 
but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  compared 
with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  liter- 
ature of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their 
schools  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsula,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ;  not  one  man 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  knowl- 
edge.»»» 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are 
very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,  >'*  and  by  encourag- 
ing superstition,  discourage  knowledge,  may  be  made  still  more 
apparent  by  ohe  or  two  additional  facts.  Among  an  ignorant 
people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers 
to  supernatural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment 
being  thus  aroused,^'^  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the 

^  The  greatest  men  in  scienee,  and  in  fact  all  Tery  great  men,  haye  no  doubt 
been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art  the  imagination 
plays  a  far  more  conspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express 
by  the  proposition  in  the  text.  Sir  David  Brewster,  indeed^  thinks  that  Newton  was 
deficient  in  imagination — **  the  T^eakness  of  his  imaginatiye  powers.'^  BrevMUr'9 
Life  of  Nevtion^  1855,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  so  large  a  question 
in  a  note ;  but  to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had 
an  imagination  more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Kewtoti. 

^  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might 
be  extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Tichnor^i  History  of  Spaniah  LttC' 
rature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222,  223.  He  says,  p.  847,  that  in  1771,  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca being  urged  to  teach  the  physicid  sciences,  replied,  "  Newton  teaches  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do 
not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does." 

'**  In  AHatie  Hesearchetj  vol.  vi.  pp.  86,  36,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earth- 
quake giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154-157 ;  and  compare 
CoUman^s  Mythology  of  the  Binduty  p.  17. 

'*''  See,  for  example,  Aaiatic  Researches,  voL  iv.  pp.  56,  57,  vol.  viL  p.  94 ;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Oeoffraph,  Society,  vol.  v.  p.  888. 
See  also  vol.  xx.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
in  TennemaniCs  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  2V2.  Compare  the  use  the  clergy 
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danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actnallj  worshipped.   This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar  ;>'^ 
and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the  . 
condition  of  barbarous  tribes.^'*    Indeed,  so  &r  is  this  carried,  1 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reveren- / 
tial  fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noipous  reptiles ;  the 
mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity 
they  enjoy."* 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to 
struggle  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate 
zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flourished.     The  de- 
vastations of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes, 
tempests,  earthquakes,*^^  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed 
upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character. 
For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconven* 
ience.     The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in  j 
the  mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predominate  < 
over  the  understanding;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit  / 
of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encour-y 

made  of  a  Tolcanio  eruption  in  Iceland  (  Whe<U<m^s  History  of  the  Northmen^  p.  42) ; 
and  see  further  RaffieU  Htstory  of  Java^  toL  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  J^hudVs  PerUy  pp. 
64,  167,  171. 

""  The  mndus  in  the  Iruaii  forests,  says  Mr.  Edye,  "  worship  and  respect  every 
thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger."  ^ye  on  the  Coast  of  Malaba^^  in  Jour- 
nalofAtiatie  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  887. 

^  Dr.  Prichard  (Pkyeieal  HUtory,  vol.  !▼.  p.  601)  says,  <*  The  tiger  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hajin  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Oarudus.'*  Compare  Tnineae-^ 
turns  of  Aeiatic  SoeteiVy  voL  iii.  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves  this  feeling  is 
so  strong,  that  "  the  tiger^s  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great 
preservative  in  childbirth.  Coleman^e  Mytholo^  of  the  Hindus,  p.  821.  The  Seiks 
have  a  curious  superstition  respecting  wounds  inflicted  by  tigers  {Btames^  Bokhara, 
1884,  vol.  iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Malasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  irreligion.    Buehanan^s  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol  il.  p.  885. 

"^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to 
destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.**  Marsden^s  History  of  Suma- 
tra, pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschatkans  says,  "  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger.**  Grieve't  History  of  KanUschaika,  p.  205.  Bruce  men- 
tions that  in  Abyssinia,  hyenas  are  considered  '*  enchanters  ;*'  and  the  inhabitants 
*'*■  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hyiena  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a 
priest.**  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  respect  paid  to  bears 
{EmuaCs  Siberia,  vol  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 48) ;  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  Inspire  fear,  and 
therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended  from  noxious  rep- 
tiles is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  the  Zendavesta.  See  Matter's  Histoire  du  Onostu 
eisme,  voL  i.  p.  880,  Paris,  1828. 

^^  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sumbawa, 
which  shook  the  ground  "  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  circumference,**  and  the 
detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  mUes.  Somer' 
vale's  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  p.  288 ;  Hitcheock^s  Religion  of  Qeciogy^ 
p.  190 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  10 ;  BakeweWs  Geology,  p.  488. 
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aged  a  disposition  to  n^ect  the  inyestigatioii  of  natural  cauBety 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supematoral  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how  active 
this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions^ 
health  is  more  precariouSy  and  disease  more  common,  in  tropical 
dimates  than  in  temperate  ones.  Now,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men 
moi:e  prone  to  seek  supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  So  complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  ftiture.  On  this  subject  the 
reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  uncon^ 
tioUed.  The  operation  of  natural  causes  being  brought  to  an 
end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  increases  in  any  country  the  amount  of  dangerous 
disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  strengthen  superstition, 
and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  principle  is  so  universal  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  &tal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In  Europe  it  used 
to  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  anger  ;'®*  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been  dying 
away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  conn- 
tries.*''    Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest, 

""  In  the  sixteenth  oentarj,  "  Lee  diff^rentea  tectes  s'accorddrent  n^anmoins  4 
r^^der  les  maladies  mTes  et  dangerenses  comme  un  effet  immMiat  de  la  ptds- 
tance  divine ;  id6e  que  Fernel  contribna  encore  A  r^pandie  davantage.  On  trouTe 
dans  Par^  plosiears  passages  de  la  Bible,  citte  pour  prouver  que  la  coltoe  de  Dieu 
est  la  seole  cause  de  la  peflie,  quelle  soffit  pour  proroquer  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  eUe 
les  causes  41oign4es  ne  sauraient  agir."  8pm%gd^  Bittoire  de  la  Midecine.YoL  iii.  p.  112. 
The  same  learned  writer  says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (vol.  ii.  p.  872),  *'D'aprte  respiit 
gto^ralement  r^pandu  dans  ces  sidles  de  barbaric,  on  croyait  la  l^pre  euToy^e  d*une 
manidre  immediate  par  Dieu.**  See  also  pp.  145,  846,  481.  Bishop  Heber  sayi  that 
the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  because 
they  are  objects  of  **  Heaven's  wrath.**  Heber' 8  Jowmejf  through  IntUa^  vol.  li.  p. 
S80.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  Clere,  Bibiioth^qve  UnivendUy  vol.  iv.  p.  402, 
Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury  Liaendee  Pieveee,  p. 
68,  Paris,  1843:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  *Mes  id^ee  orientaies  revues  par  le 
christianisme,**  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  much  wider  principle. 

**  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of 
disease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
by  the  middle,  or  at  all  events  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  bad  lost 
all  ita  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At  present  it  stiu  lingers  on  among  the  vul- 
gar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of 
other  persons  little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  England,  attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strong  for  such  efforts  to  succeed ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men 
wifl  never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  a  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  of 
their  antagonism  to  aU  scientifio  Investigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  in  1882 
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either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  dia- 
ease  is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their 
good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even 
many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they  are  liable.'"* 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfeivourable 
influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena 
exercised  over  the  human  ndnd.  For  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  highest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  firom  various  physical 
causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts  of 

by  Mn.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishments,  and  not  devoid  of  influence, 
(Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Grdnt^  London,  1844,  vol,  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states 
that  **it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to  indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  specu- 
lation and  coijecture  about  a  disease  so  evidently  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  different 
from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto  known."  This  desire  to  limit  human  specula- 
tion, is  precisely  the  feeling  which  lone  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  since  it  effectually 
prevented  those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the 
transitionary  state  through  which  the  mmd  was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  by  which  the  way  was  prejMired  for  the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  next 
age.  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  namely,  the  theological  and  the 
scientific,  adds,  **and  it  is  the  less  Ukely  tluit  these  sweeping  and  contagious  mala- 
dies should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  plagues  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts, 
so  some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  aninudsof  very  little  consideration  or  use 
to  men,  as  cats,  Ac.** 

'*  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  the  contro" 
versy  about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  since  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  pei^ 
haps  not  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural 
causes."  JHseouree  on  the  Air  in  Bo^leU  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  '*  Neither  of 
the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right  /  " — an  instructive  passage  towards 
understanding  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  standing  mid- 
way, as  it  did,  between  the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth. 

^  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of  interest, 
that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages,  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by 
supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  BvrtoiCs  Sindh,  p.  146,  London,  1851 ; 
Mlis's  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  895,  vol.  uL  pp.  86,  41,  vol  iv.  pp.  298,  884, 
875;  CuUen's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414,  484;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Men^ 
tales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  482 ;  Cabanis^  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277 ; 
V(dney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol  1.  p.  426;  Twmet's  Umbassy  to  Tibet,  p.  104;  Syrne^s 
Embassy  to  Ava,  vol  ii.  p.  211 ;  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  288,  832, 
888 ;  Renauard,  Histoire  de  la  Mideeine,  vol.  i.  p.  898 ;  Rroussais,  Examen  des  Doe- 
trines  Medicales,  vol.  i.  pp.  261.  262;  OroU's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  486  (com- 
pare p.  261,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  218),  Griw^s  History  of  Kamtsehatha,  p.  217  ;  Journal 
of  Btaiist.  Soc.  voL  x.  p.  10 ;  Buchanan*s  North-American  Jndiains,  pp.  266,  267 ; 
Halketes  Horth-Ameriean  Indians,  pp.  86,  87,  888,  893,  394 ;  Catlin's  yorth-Amerir 
wn  Indians,  yo\.  I  pp.  85-41;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  TrUtes  of  India,  in  Report  of 
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Europe.*^'  This  fact  alone  miiBt  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  national  character,'*^"  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
aided  bj  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  plagues  by  wluch  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  have,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East,  wImcIi 
is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal  Indeed, 
of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is 
indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of  them  were  imported  from  tropical 
countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.'^^ 
—  Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civil- 
izations exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  imaginative  faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials  now  existing,  it  would 
be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and 
show  how  in  Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 

Brit.  Assoc,  for  1860,  p.  172 ;  TraiuacHoM  of  Soe,  of  Bombay^  toI.  iL  p.  80 ;  Pem- 
vaJTs  Ceylon^  p.  201 ;  BuehanatCs  Joumev  thriugh  iheMyMrt^  toL  ii.  pp.  27, 168,  286, 
628,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  28,  188,  268  (so,  too,  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  HiUure,  AfumuUies  de  Or- 
ganUoHon,  toL  iii.  p.  880,  says  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — "  de  U  aussi  Finter- 
Tention  suppos^e  de  la  divinity ;"  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  But' 
daek,  TraiU  de  Fhyndogie,  yoL  ii.  p.  247,  with  Jowmal  of  Otog,  Sociky^  toL  xtL  p. 
118);  MlU'a  JRst&ry  of  Madagascar^  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  226 ;  Prichard's  Physical  His- 
tory^ yol.  i.  p.  207,  ToL  ▼.  p.  492 ;  JourtuU  of  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  iii.  p.  280,  toI.  It. 
p.  168 ;  Asiatic  Besearehes,  vol.  iiL  pp.  29,  166,  toL  It.  pp.  66,  68,  74,  toL  xtL  pp. 
215,  280;  Neander's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  119;  Crawford's  Histoiy  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  828;  XowV  Sarawaky  pp.  174,  261 ;  Cook'^s  yoy- 
ages,  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  Mariner's  Tcmga  Islands,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  860-860,  874,  488,  vol 
ii.  pp.  172,  280 ;  Sue's  Traoels  in  Tartary  and  2%ibet,  voL  i.  pp.  74-77  ;  Bichardson's 
Travels  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  L  p.  27 ;  M^CuUoh's  Besearches,  p.  106 ;  Journal  of  Oecg. 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  41,  vol.  iv.  p.  260,  voL  xiv.  p.  87.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare 
Bpenee,  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Burope,  p.  822 ;  2\amer's  Hist,  of  England,  voL  iiL  p. 
443;  BhiUlps  on  Scrofula,  p.  266;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol.  1.  pp.  266.  266, 
which  may  be  illustrated  by  the  **  sacred"  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epilepsy ; 
see  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xzxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 

"*  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electri- 
cal state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  p. 
477;  M'WiUianCs  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp,  167,  186;  Simon's  Pathol^ 
ogy,  p.  269;  Ferry's  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Jnjluences,  p.  168;  M.  LepeUetier 
says,  rather  vaguely  {Fhysiologie  Medicate^  vol.  iv.  p.  627),  that  the  temperate  sones 
are  "  favorables  &  rexercice  complet  et  r6gulier  des  phdnom^nes  vitaux.*' 

*^  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  ^  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of  God."  Southed t 
Hi^ory  of  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  264. 

^^  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  small-pox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare 
Encyclop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  728;  IVansactions  of  Asiatic  Sod' 
ety,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  66;  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  818;  Sjwenael, 
JRstoire  de  la  Mideeine,  vol  ii.  pp.  88,  196 ;  WaUace's  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers 
of  Mankind,  pp.  81,  82;  Huetiana,  Amst.  1728,  pp.  182-186;  Sanders  on  the  8maU» 
For,  Edinb.  1818,  pp.  8-4 ;  Wilks's  Hist,  of  the  South  of  India^  voL  iiL  pp.  16-21 ; 
Clot'Bey  de  la  FeeU,  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 
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opposite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolden 
the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  and  &cilitating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific  spirit  wUch  is 
constantiiy  advancing,  and  on  which  aU  ftiture  progress  must 
depend. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in 
which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it.  To  do  this,  would 
require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend  ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  follow  out  that'truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are 
able  to  discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions  ;  and  that  when  the 
theory  covers  a  very  laige  space,  the  exceptions  may  be  innu- 
merable, and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are, 
Ist,  That  there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  fhe 
human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than  in  it, 
'  If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably  follows, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagmation  has  received  thd 
stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been  produced  ;  imless, 
indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  Whe- 
ther or  not  there  have  been  antagonistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions 
just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  gener- 
alization is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave 
it  as  it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erroneously 
stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who  dislike  the 
conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  fiuniliarize  the 
reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  ad- 
visable that  a  few  instances  should  be  given  of  their  actual 
working :  and  I  will,  therefore,  briefiy  notice  the  effects  they 
I  have  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Beli- 
,  gion,  and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavour 
to  indicate  how  the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry, 
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I  will  take  the  two  most  conspicuooB  instanceB  on  each  side,  and 
oompare  the  manifestationB  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with  those 
of  the  intellect  of  India  ;  these  being  the  two  countries  respect- 
ing which  the  materials  are  most  ample^  and  in  which  the  phys- 
ical contrasts  are  most  striking. 

Ify  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  even 
during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  prose  composition  ;  all  the  best  writers 
having  devoted  themselves  to.  poetry,  as  being  most  con- 
genial to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Their  works  on  gram- 
mar, on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on 
geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  'poems,  and  are 
put  together  acording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.*'* 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that  the 
Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European 
languages."^'* 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit.    For  it  is 

'^  So  TerwandeU  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindn  sich  in  wabre  Poesie,  imd  das 
bezeicbnende  Merkmal  seiner  ganzen  Bildung  isi ;  Herrschaft  der  Einbildungskraft 
Uber  den  Ventand ;  im  geraden  Geeensatz  mit  der  Bildung  dee  Europaere,  deren 
aUgemeiner  Charakter  in  der  Hemcbaft  des  Veratandes  iiber  die  iSnbildungskraft 
besteht.  Es  wird  dadurch  begreiflicb,  daas  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poet- 
iscbe  ist;  das  ale  iiberreich  an  Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenschaftlichen 
Schriften  sind ;  dass  ihre  heiligen  Schriften,  ihre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetisch,  und 

S'dsstentheils  in  Yersen  geschrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  LebrbiichSr  der  Grammatik,  der 
eilkunde,  der  Matbematik  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Yersen  verfasst  sind.**  Bhothj 
Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindun^  toI.  ii.  p.  626.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one 
of  their  most  celebrated  metaphysical  systems,  that  *'  the  best  text  of  the  Sanchya 
is  a  short  treatise  in  Terse."  Ctlebrooke  <m  the  PhUoMphy  of  the  Eindue,  in  Trant- 
aetione  of  Aeiaiie  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  28.  And  in  another  place  the  same  high  author- 
ity says  (Anatie  Jietearchee,  vol.  z.  p.  iZ9),  **  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences  are  almost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  yerse.**  M.  Klaproth,  in  an  analysis 
of  a  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  says,  **  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions 
hindoues,  il  est  ^rit  en  vers.*^  Journal  Aiiatiguey  I.  s^rie,  vol.  yU.  p.  S,  Paris,  1826. 
See  also,  in  vol.  Ti.  pp.  175,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumoaf:  **L^  philosophes 
indiens,  comme  s'ils  ne  pouvaient  6chapper  aux  influences  po^tiqnes  de  leur  cUmat, 
traitent  les  questions  de  la  m^taphysique  le  plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m^ta- 
phores.'^  Compare  vol.  vi.  p.  4,  **  le  gdiiie  indien  si  po4tique  et  si  religieux  ;"  and 
see  Cousin^  Hiet.  de  la  Philoeophie^  II.  s4rie,  toL  i.  p.  27. 

*^  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  have  ever  **  presented  an 
equal  variety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  various  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
filled  Europe  with  astonishment ;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensive 
range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  classes  of  poetical  writing  ?"  Yatett  on  /Sow- 
ecrit  AllUeraiion^  in  Aeiatie  Researehea,  vol.  zx.  p.  169,  Calcutta,  1^86.  See  also  on 
the  Sanscrit  metres,  p.  821,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  vol.  z.  pp.  889-474.  On 
the  metrical  systems  of  the  Yedas,  see  Mr.  Wilson's  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  SanhUdf 
vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  in  that  Uteiature  every  thing  is  cal- 
culated to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance.  An  imagi- 
nation, luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  occasion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  are  most 
eminently  national,  such  as  the  Ramayana,  the  Mahahbarat,  and 
the  Puranas  in  general.  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative  books,  will 
supply  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally 
opposite  condition  of  the  European  intellect,  and  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed, 
even  among  a  civilized  people.**'  . 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  dis4 
torted  truth,  there  is  none  that  Im  worked  so  much  harm  as  anjl 
exaggerated  respect  for  past  agesA  This  reverence  for  antiquity 
is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  indul- 
gence of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was 
comparatively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been 
fieur  stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  will  continue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion 
the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  ;  so  that  veneration  for 
the  past,  will  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  future.  But  for- 
merly the  veneration  was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  literature  and  popular  creed  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their 
notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  evil  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  unknown. 
It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  prim- 
itive virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall 
from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is  this  same  principle  which  dif- 
fiised  a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies;  and  that  by  this  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us,  their 
feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in 
spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the  strength  of  such 
opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one  of  the  standards  by  which 

*>«  In  Europe,  aa  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  creduUty 
was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous,  and  barbarism  is 
always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature, 
wiU  be  taken  from  tiie  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  language  extremely 
rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that  some  competent  judges  have  deckred  it  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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we  may  eBtimate  the  predominance  of  the  imaginatiye  &cultie0« 
Applying  this  test  to  the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a^ 
stritdng  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  alre^Mdy  drawn.  The 
marveUous  feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books'" 
abound,  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth  attention, 
and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  allude  to  the  extraordi- 
naJy  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former 
times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  those  feeUngs 
which  ascribed  to  tne  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the 
modems  ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian, 
and  in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
what. is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On  this,  as  on 
every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced  all  com- 
petition. Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  facts, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  common  men  was  80,000  years,*'^  and  that  holy  men  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000.*''  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  lit- 
tle later;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
all  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.'"  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Tudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that 
he  reigned  27,000  years  ;'^^  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned 
66,000.'»«  They  were  cut  off  in  their  prime,  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be  about  half-a- 
miUion.'*'  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  per- 
son the  functions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.     This  eminent  man 

«"  "  The  limit  of  life  ww  80,000  years."  Anatic  JU$earehe$y  vol  xvi.  p.  456. 
Calcutta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  divines,  according  to 
whom  men  formerly  **  parrenaient  &  Vtge  de  80,000  ans."  Journal  Asiatique,  I. 
s^rie,  vol.  iil.  p.  109,  Paris,  1828. 

'"  <*Den  Hindu  macht  dieser  Widerspnich  nicht  yerlegen,  da  er  seine  Heiligen 
100,000  Jahre  und  langer  leben  laast."  Bkode,  Helta.  Bildung  der  BifuktSy  voL 
1.  p.  176. 

'**  In  the  DabiHan,  vol  ii.  p.  4*7,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitanto  of  the 
world,  that  "  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand common  years." 

•"  Wiiford  (Asiatic  Researehet,  voL  r.  p.  242)  says,  "When  the  Puranics  speak 
of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them. 
King  Yudhishthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years." 

"*  "  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  oUier  youthful  monarch  ex< 
cept  Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."     Viahnu  Puraiuiy  p.  408. 

'"  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Chronology  in  Works  of  Sir 
W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  825,  we  hear  of  **  a  conversation  between  Vahnic  and  Vyasa, 

two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years."    This 

passage  is  also  in  Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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lived  in  a  pure  and  virtaous  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed,  long 
in  the  land  ;  since  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was  two  million 
years  old  ;  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
ne  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  years  more.*'^ 

The  same  bonndless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the  Hindus 
refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant  periods ;  and 
they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  absolutely  bewildering."'* 
Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  is 
certainly  less  than  3000  years  old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologists, 
so  far  fiom  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that 
the  sober  European  mind  finds  a  difficulty  even  in  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were 
revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years  before  the 
present  era.*" 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  strain- 
ing after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which 
cluftracterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian  intellect.  Not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this  tendency  is  su- 
preme. To  subjugate  the  understanding,  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theo- 
logy, in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  th^^  forms  of 
their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects 
of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to 
reproduce  in  a  visible  form,'  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we 
see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India.  The  works  of 
nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in  Greece 
&r  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
In  the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the 
himian  race  are  confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  sur- 

'"  He  WM  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Prathama-Rajah,  Prathama  Bhicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  Prathama  Tirthancara. 
At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,800,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  having  employed 
100,000  years  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed 
from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada.**  Asiatic  Reseorckes^ 
ToL  ix.  p.  305. 

'"  *' Specttlationen  iiber  Zahlen  and  dem  Inder  so  geliiufig,  dass  selbst  die 
Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fax  eine  Unitat  mit  63  NuUen,  n&mlich  Asanke,  eben 
well  die  Berechnnng  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grossen  nothwendig  machte, 
denn  jene  einfi^hen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Volke,  welches  po  geme  die 
hdchstmogliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  ubertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  su 
seyn."*    JBohlm,  €Uu  alte  InJUen,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

'"  Mj>hin»Um£'9  IRUory  oflndia,^.  186,  "a  period  exceeding  4,820,000  multi- 
plied by  six  times  seventy-one." 
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lotinding  phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  noble  mountains,  which  seem  to  touch 
the  sky,  and  fiom  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers,  which 
no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever 
been  able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole 
countries  lined  with  interminable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again, 
dreary  and  boundless  deserts  ;  all  teaching  Man  his  own  feeble- 
ness, and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  far 
more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  their  effects.  And 
as  if  in  those  regions  every  thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity 
of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a  refuge, 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."' 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely  different, 
that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like 
India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the  Asiatic  country  every 
thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European  country  every  thing 
is  small  and  feeble.  The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  space  some- 
what less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,**^  that  is,  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.««»  Situated  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  a*  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on  the 
east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the  south  with 
Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous  than  in^ 
the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;**•"" 
earthquakes  were  less  frequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous  ; 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  animals  less  abundant.    In  regard  to 

*"  Symes  {Emhaatyto  Avcl^  toI.  iiL  p.  378)  says :  '*  From  the  month  of  the  Oanget 
to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500  tons  burden.**  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Percival,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  **  either  on  the 
Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in  which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year."    PercivaTs  Aecaunt  of  Ceylon^  pp.  2,  15,  66. 

**'  **  Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal**  OtMb  Hittaty 
€f  Oreeee^  vol.  ii.  p.  802 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThiriwaiTs  Butory  of  Chnece^  toI. 
i  p.  2,  and  in  HeertfCi  Ancient  Greece^  1846,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  **Bat  even  if 
we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal." 

***  The  area  of  Hmdostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  M*Culloch  {Geog,  Diet  1849, 
▼oL  i.  p.  998),  '*  between  1,200,000  and  1,800,000  square  miles.*' 

^^  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the  country 
was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  cgmparativelv  little  known ;  see  TkiTlufairB  Hutary 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  134,  toL  yiii.  p.  4*71.  Ttds  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmicu 
causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  different  forms  of  pestilence  had  not  yet  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  actual  contact.  On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
earlier  plagucR,  see  doi  Bey  de  la  Pette^  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation 
even  of  Thucydides  is  more  satisfi^tory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 
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the  other  great  features  the  same  law  prevaik.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Greece  are  less  than  one-thud  of  the  Himalaya,  so 
that  nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.'*^  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those  imposing 
Tolumes  which  are  poured  down  fix>m  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that  neither  in  Northern 
nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  are  frequently  dried  up.'*' 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  the 
two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  d^erences  in  their 
mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise  partly  from 
what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the  mind,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world,  it  was 
natural  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  sur- 
rounding phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece, 
to  give  confidence.  In  India,  Man  was  intimidated  ;  in  Greece 
he  was  encoun^ed.  In  India,  obstacles  of  eveiy  sort  were  so 
numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apparently  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
difficulties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appealing 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying  them ;  the 
imagination  itself  was  over-worked,  its  activity  became  danger- 
ous, it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances 
were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In 
Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious  ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical 
^     vBcience  first  became  possible;  and  Man,  gradually  waking  to  a 

3  K^nse  of  his  own  power,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  bold- 
j    K    ness  not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pres- 

4  T    sure  of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas 
^    r    with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible. 

^    V  rj\^Q  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  reli- 

gion, must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular 

*"  **  Mount  Gaiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  boundary, 
is  8,239  feet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.** 
M'CuUoch'$  Geo.  Diet,  1849,  vol  L  p.  924.  Compare  the  table  of  mountains  in 
Baker^s  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  voL  vii.  p.  94, 
with  Bakeweir$  Geology,  pp.  621,  624. 

"*  **  Greece  has  no  navigable  river.*^  M^OuUocJCe  Geog,  Diet,  voL  i.  p.  924. 
**  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  early  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end 
of  the  summer."     Grote's  Uittory  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  286. 
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creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The  mythology  of  India, 
like  that  of  every  tropical  conntiy,  is  based  upon  terror,  and 
upon  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the 
universality  of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  all  this  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those  with 
whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other ; 
and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Brahnuns  from  the  original  Indians."*  At  all 
events,  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular  ;  and  Siva  himself 
forms,  with  Brahma  and  Virimu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  con- 
nected images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the  Indian  mind  as 
a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a  human 
skuU  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human 
bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked 
by  his  being  clothed  in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wan- 
dering about  like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation  of  an 
awe-struck  &ncy  has  a  wife,  Doorga,  called  sometimes  Kali,  and 
sometimes  by  other  names.  "'^  She  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the  skull  of  a  giant ;  her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
lollingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her 
victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  to- 
gether in  a  ghastly  row.««' 

^^  See  SteveDson  on  7^  ArUi-Brahmanical  Eeliaionof  the  Hindu%^  in  Jwrnal  of 
AHatie  Society^  toI.  viii.  pp.  881,  882,  836,  888.  Mr.  Wilson  (Journal^  Yol.  iii.  p. 
204)  says,  **  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  peninsu- 
la was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most 
probably,  that  of  Siva."  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  85,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  **  is  the 
only  Hindu  god  to  whom  honour  is  done  at  Ellora."  Compare  TVansae.  of  Society  of 
Bwnbayy  vol.  iii.  p.  511 ;  HeererCi  Atiatic  Natione^  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62, 66.  On  the 
philosophical  relation  between  the  followers  of  3va  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Ritter^e 
JBitt.  ^Ancient  Philosophy,  voL  iv.  pp.  884,  835 ;  and  the  noticeable  fiict  (Buehanr 
afCs  Mysore f  voL  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Kumar  caste,  whose  "proper  deity ^  is 
Vishnu,  "  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva."  As  to  the  worship  of  Siva  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ThirlwalTt  ffistory  of  Greece,  vol  vii.  p.  86 ; 
and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  L  pp.  20,  147, 
206,  and  Transac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol  ii.  pp.  60,  294. 

^  So  it  is  ffenerally  stated  by  tiie  Hindu  theologians ;  but  according  to  Rammo* 
hun  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.    See  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  90. 

"^  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  Rkode^  Reli- 
giose  Bilduruf  der  Hindus,  vol.  il  p.  241 ;  ColemarCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^ 
pp.  68,  92 ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol  i.  p.  207 ;  Ward's  Religion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
vol.  L  pp.  xxxvii  27,  145 ;  Transae,  of  Society  of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  pp.  215,  221.   Com- 
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If  we  now  tarn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  infiincy  of  its 
religion,  not  the  fidntest  trace  of  any  thing  approaching  to  this. 
For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  ex- 
pression of  tenor  was  leas  common.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those 
feelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
ciyilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their 
deities;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  was  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something  mon- 
strous about  them ;  as  Vishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma  with 
five  heads,  and  the  like.'*'  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always 
.  represented  in  forms  entirely  human.*'*  In  that  country,  no 
artist  would  have  gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  por- 
tray them  in  any  other  shape.  He  might  m£^e  them  stronger 
than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiftil;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  ex- 
cited the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  fatal 
to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  difference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two 
religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difierence  be- 
tween their  theological  traditions.  In  the  Indian  books,  the 
imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the  feats  of  the  gods ;  and 
the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek 
gods  had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  human  tastes.*'^     The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom 

|wre  the  curioua  account  of  an  image  sappoaed  to  represent  Hahadeo,  in  «/oiir- 
nai  Aiiaiiquey  I.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  854,  Paris,  1822. 

■"  Ward  <m  the  Rdigion  of  the  HindooBj  toI.  I.  p.  86  ;  TVatuae.  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  vol  i.  p.  228.    Compare  the  gloss  in  the  Dabittan,  toI  ii.  p.  202. 

"*  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatly  increased  powers  and 
£uulties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignity  and 
energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other 
han(^  though  endued  with  human  passions,  hare  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  Tarious  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  hare  tweWe  heads,  and  most  have  four  hands.  Thev 
are  often  enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motive.*'  ElphinaUme  t 
History  of  IndiOy  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  JSrskine  on  the  Temple  of  Eli^hania,  in 
TVaneae,  of  8oe.  of  Bombay,  toI.  i.  p.  246;  and  the  Dabistan,  toL  i.  p.  cxu 

■"  *'  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nations,  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems.  ....  In  Greece,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spirit  and  grace  with  which  the  deities 
were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human 
Interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades 
and  professions,  its  marriaees,  intrigues,  divorces.**  Mure^s  Hietory  of  the  Litero' 
tun  of  Ancient  Oreeee,  vol.  L  pp.  471,  472.    So,  too,  Tennemann  {Oeachiehie  der 

PAt/otopAie,  vol.  iii.  p.  419):  "Diese  Gotter  haben  Menschengestalt 

Haben  die  Gotter  aber  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem  auch  einen  mensch- 
lichen  Korper,  so  sind  sie  als  Menschen  auch  denselben  XTnvolIkommenheiten, 
Kraokheiten  and  dcm  Tode  onterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriffe**  t.  e,  of 
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eveiy  olgect  of  natnie  was  a  source  of  awe,  acquired  BOoh  habits 
of  reyerencei  that  they  never  dared  to  assimilate  their  own 
actions  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europe, 
encouraged  by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world, 
did  not  fear  to  strike  a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have 
shrunk  had  they  lived  amid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  countiy. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observa^ 
tions  upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.*** 
The  coldness  of  women  was  figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and 
sensuality  in  Venus;  their  pride  in  Juno;  their  accomplish- 
ments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the 
same  principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet, 
sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton 
boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  Jupiter  was  an 
amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while  Mercury  was  indiffer- 
ently represented  either  as  a  trust-worthy  messenger,  or  else  as 
a  common  and  notorious  thief 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces 
towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another  peculiarity  of 
the  Greek  religion.  I  mean,  that  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
filled  Man  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian re%ion;«"  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,*" 
to  the  Persians,*"  nor,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  to  tiiue  Arabi- 

Epioarufl.  Compue  OroUU  EUtory  of  Oreeee^  voL  i,  p.  596:  "The  xnTthieal  age 
was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  so  confoimded 
together  that  it  was  often  impossible  to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual 
name  belonged."  See  also  the  complaint  of  Xenopbanee,  in  MiSMet't  Hut.  of  Lit,  of 
Qrueey  London,  1806,  p.  261. 

*"  The  same  remark  apices  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  dmed  at  in  the 
■tatnes  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is 
well  put  in  Mr.  Orote's  important  work,  JSuiory  of  Chneee^  toI.  iv.  pp.  188, 184^ 
edit  1847. 

"*  **  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system.**  CoMrooke  on 
the  Vedat,  in  Aaiaiie  Besearehsi,  toL  yiii.  p.  496. 

***  Maeka^$  Bsligioua  DevelopmerU,  toI.  iL  p.  68,  Lond.  1860.  Compare  Wil' 
kmBOfCs  AneUrU  I^tiana^  yol  iv.  pp.  148,  818 ;  and  Matter.  SiHoire  de  VEeole 
tPAlexandrUf  voL  L  p.  2 ;  the  "culte  des  grands  hommes,"  which  afterwards  arose 
in  Alexandria  {Matter^  rol.  i.  p  64\  must  have  been  owing  to  Qreek  influence. 

*"  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta;  and  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  Persians  were  unlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieTed  in  a  god  having  a 
human  form;   book  i.  chap,  cxzxi.  vol.  L  p.  808:   obx  Mptnn^^at  ivifuaav  robs 
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ans.'"^  Bat  in  Greece,  Man  being  less  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  less 
eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers, 
and  human  nature  did  not  fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it 
elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  deification  of 
mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;*'^  and  this  has  been  found 
so  natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards  . 
renewed  with  emineut  success  by  the  Bomish  Church.  Other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  different  character,  are  gradually  erad- 
icating this  form  of  idolatry;  but  its  existence  is  worth  observing, 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
European  civilization  has  diverged  fiom  all  those  that  preced- 
ed it.«" 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  depress  it.*" 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more 
respect  for  human  powers;  the  Hindus  for  superhuman.  The 
first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  available;  the  other  with 
the  unknown  and  mysterious.**®  And  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  isought  to  control,  lost  its 
supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Greece, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagination  was, 
in  some  degree,  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding. 
Not  that  its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished. 
It  was  broken  in  and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its 

***  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  evidence  connecting  this  worship  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

*^  MuTts  ffUiory  of  Liierahare  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  600,  toL  ii.  p.  402 : 
very  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatisfactorily  by  Coleridge ;  Literary  Ji&- 
mairu,  toL  i.  p.  185.  Thirlwall  {History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  **the 
views  and  feelings  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearly 
discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems.*'  Compare  Chtdwcrike  IntMeetual  SytUm,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  226,  872.  In  the  Cratylus,  chap,  zzxiii.,  Socrates  is  represented  as  askinff, 
OvK  ol<r$a  trt  iiftiQwi  el  fi^et ;  PlaUmU  Opera^  vol.  iv.  p.  227,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond. 
1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  friend  Hephestion  the 
right  of  being  *■*■  worshipped  as  a  hero.**     OroU^e  History  of  Greece,  vol  xii.  p.  889. 

^  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  adoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manicheans 
{Beausobre,  Hiatoire  Oritimie  de  Maniehee,  vol.  i.  p.  816,  vol.  ii.  pp.  651,  669);  and 
it  is  easv  to  understand  now  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the 
Persian  heretics. 

»•  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  {Hietoire  de  la  Philoeovhie,  II. 
s6rie,  vol  L  pp.  188-1 87 X  ^^  some  judicious  observations  on  what  he  calls  **  I'dpoque 
de  Tinfini**  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  "  du  fini,**  which  began  in  Europe.  But 
as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  grandeur  of  nature,  overlooking 
those  natural  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentiments  were 
constantly  excited. 

^  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  have  made  such  efforts  as  the 
Hindus  *'  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvible,  inexhaustible,  incompre- 
hensible.*'   j7Voyer'«  Preliminary  JHeeourae  on  the  DMetan,  voL  L  p.  cviii 
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follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying  the 
reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Whether 
or  not  Jhe  balance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly 
arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization.*"  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  what  was 
efTected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties, 
and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never 
have  received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the 
great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this 
deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions  by  their 
consonance  vrith  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of 
Man  to  judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and 
incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the 
preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  respecting  those 
countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  most  carefully  arranged. 
But  every  thing  we  know  of  the  other  tropical  civilizations,  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Aspects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  ex- 
cavations have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system 
of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.*"     Neither  there,  nor  in 

**^  This  Is  noticed  by  Tennemann,  who,  however,  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
the  cause :  "  Die  Einbildungskraft  des  Griechen  war  schopferisch,  sie  schuf  in  setnem 
Innem  neue  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  rerleitet,  die  idealische  Welt  mit 
der  wirklichen  zu  Terwechsehi,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  riohtigen  Verstande  und 
gesunder  Beurtheilungskrafl  verbunden  war.'*  Getchichte  der  PhUoBophiey  toI.  i.  p. 
8 ;  and  toI  vi.  p.  490,  he  sajs,  **  Bei  alien  diesen  Mangebi  und  Fehlern  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  fUr  Wissenschaft  hatte,  und 
zu  diesem  Bebufe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Weg  zur 
Wissenschaft  geebnet."  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengely  Hutdre  de,  la  Mideeiney  vol. 
i.  p.  215.  And  on  this  difference  between  the  jEastem  and  the  European  mind,  see 
Matter,  ffUtoire  du  OnosticimUy  vol.  t  pp.  18,  288,  284.  So,  too,  Kant  {Logik,  in 
KaniCi  Wtrke,  vol.  i.  p.  860),  "  Unter  alien  Volkem  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst 
angefangen  zu  philosophiren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucbt,  nicht  an  dem  Leit- 
faden  der  Bilder  die  Yernunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiviren,  son  dem  in  abttraeio;  statt 
dass  die  anderen  Yolker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  uur  durch  Bilder  in  conereto  ver- 
stftndlich  zu  machen  suchten.** 

**"  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  "  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to 
have  been  to  excite  terror.**  SUphen£%  Central  Ameriea,  vol.  i.  p.  162 ;  at  p.  169, 
**  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generally  used  was  a  death's  head.**  At  Hayapan  (vol. 
iil.  p.  138),  '*  representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and 
expressions,  in  producing  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended ;  ** 
and  again,  p.  412,  *' unnatural  and  grotesque  faces.'* 
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Mexico,  nor  in  Pern,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  ihe  people  desire  to  repre« 
sent  their  deities  in  htmian  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human 
attributes.  Even  their  temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  con-^  ) 
structed  with  great  skill,  but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress^) 
the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  tor 
religious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do 
we  see  the  same  principle  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  while  the  safety 
of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the  finite. 
To  follow  out  the  cons^uences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it]^ 
would  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative, 
the  synthetic,  and  the  deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and<ii.re  .  . 
opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the 
analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this, 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 
perhaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  must 
now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  is 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  to 
him  materials  for  future  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge  the 
hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that 
every  where  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  histoiy 
of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it 
ihe  history  and  the  aepects  of  the  material  universe. 


NoTi  86  to  p.  44. 

As  these  views  hare  a  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  their 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by 
showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  functions 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  ghind  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver ;  * 
and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it 
accomplishes  by  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  flaid>  Now,  the  connexion 
between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  ftinctions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take 
a  general  view  of  animal  life,  we  shaU  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always 
compensatory ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large 

»  **  The  most  ooostant  ffland  in  the  animal  kingdom  Is  the  liver.**  Oranft  Cdmp.  Anat.  p.  670. 
See  also  BMard^  Anat  Gin,  p.  18,  and  JSurdaeh.TyaiU  cU  PhyeM.  vol  iz.  p.  580.  Burdaoh 
says,  '*  II  existo  dans  presqne  tout  le  rtgne  animal ; "  and  the  latest  researches  have  detected  the 
rudiments  of  a  liver  even  in  the  Entoaoe  and  Botifera.  Rym^r  J<m€S*9  Animal  Kingdom^  1860^  p. 
188,  and  Otoen^s  iTMBerttbratti^  1665,  p.  104. 

k  Until  the  analysis  made  br  Demar^ay  in  1887,  hardly  any  thing  was  known  of  the  oomposl- 
tloa  of  bile :  bat  tms  accomplisned  chemist  ascertained  that  Its  essential  oonstltnent  is  choloate 
of  soda,  and  that  the  cholelc  acid  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent  of  carbon.  Compare 
TkotMon't  Animal  ChtmUtry,  pp.  60, 80, 412, 60S,  with  /9imon'9  Chemitirv,  vol  ii.  pp.  17-ai. 
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ftiid  aetiTe.  Thu,  replilM  haTe  feeble  Ina^  bat  a  eonddenble  ]iy«r;>  ind  thus 
too  in  fifthesi  which  haye  no  lunge,  in  the  orduuurj  seue  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the 
fiyer  is  often  enormoiu.'  On  the  other  hand,  iiuects  hare  a  rery  large  and  com- 
pUcaied  b^ item  of  air-tubee ;  but  their  liyer  fa  minute,  and  its  ftmctiona  are  habitu* 
ally  sluggish.*  If^  instead  of  comparing  the  diflerent  clsMes  of  animals,  we  compare 
the  different  stages  through  which  the  same  animal  passes,  we  shall  find  further 
eonflrmation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For  the  law  holds  good  eyen  before 
birth ;  since  in  the  unborn  hifant  the  lungs  have  scarcely  any  activity,  but  there  is 
an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  profusion.'  And  so 
invariable  is  this  reUtion,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  which  is  formed ; 
it  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  fotal  life;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes, 
when,  after  birth,  the  lungs  come  into  play,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is 
established  in  the  system.' 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great  moment  hx 
leferenoe  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch  as  the  liver  and 
longs  are  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  organisation,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  also  compensatory  in  Uie  Amctions  Uiey  perform ;  and  that  what  is 
4eft  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  therefore, 
fuliUling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches  us,  of  deoarboniring  the  system  by  secreting 
a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence, 
that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarbonizing ;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect 
that  if,  from  any  cause,  we  are  surcharged  with  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  Iji 
remedying  the  evil.  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  conclusion  that  highly 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tas  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion  between  a 
carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being,  as  some  assert,  a 
crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated  not  only  by 
chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  aEdmal  kingdom,  and  even  by  the 
observation  of  embryological  phenoniena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  explain  the  hostility  directed 
against  conclusions  which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since 
lAvoisier,  seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  respiratory  functions  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  laws  of  chemic^  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  80,  81,  85),  I  have  considered 
the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will 

•  **The  sIm  of  the  liver  and  the  qnuitity  of  the  bile  are  not  proporttonate  to  the  qoaatltvof 


Animal,  toL  U.  p.  S,  on  **  la  petltosae  dee  valMeaaz  pnlmonaires  ^  of  reptiles. 

<  (Jaru9^9  Cbmparaitv4  Anatomy^  vol  IL  p.  880;  Qramff%  Oomp,  Anak  ppw  885, 696 ;  Bymtr 
JcnMf»  Animal  Xtngdom,  p.  646. 

•  Indeed  It  has  been  sapposed  by  M.  Oaflde  that  the  **  valsseaax  bUlatres  ^  of  some  Insects  were 
not  **  B^crdtears  ;"*  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneoos.  Bee  Latreille,  in  Cu^Ur.  Beffne  Ani- 
flMa,ToLiT.Dp.89T,89a 

f  La  prMomlnance  da  Ibte  avant  la  nalssanoe**  Is  noticed  by  Bichat  {Anaiomis  GiniraU,  vol. 
li.  p.  n%\  and  hj  many  other  physiologtsts;  bat  Dr.  ElUotson  appean  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  to  nnderstand  a  fi^t,  the  explanation  of  which  we  misht  vatnlj  seek  for  In  the  earlier  writers. 
'*The  hypothesla,  that  one  great  ase  of  the  liTer  was,  like  that  of  the  langs.  to  remove  carbon 
from  the  STstem,  with  this  dlfTerence,  that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  oaosed  a 
reception  of  caloric  into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the  Inngs,  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes 
place  without  introdnetion  of  caloric,  was,  I  recollect,  a  great  fisTonrite  with  me  when  a  student 
....  The  Heidelberg  professors  have  addaeed  many  aigaments  to  the  same  effect  In  the  ftstos, 
for  whose  temperatore  the  mother's  heat  most  be  safflcient,  the  Inngs  perform  no  ftinctlon ;  but 
the  liver  is  of  great  slse,  and  bile  is  secreted  abnndantly,  so  that  the  meconium  accumulates  con- 
siderably dnring  the  Utter  months  of  pregnancy."  JTAtoCson's  Human  PhytMoay^  1840,  p.  108. 
In  LtptlMiUr'%  Phy^iologU  MidicaU,  voL  L  p.  466,  voL  IL  pp.  14, 546  660,  all  this  is  sadly  oonftised. 

I  "^  The  liver  is  the  first-formed  ornn  In  the  embryo.  It  is  developed  from  the  alimentary 
csnal,  and  at  abont  the  third  week  fllu  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  naif  tiie  weight  of  tiie  en- 

ttne  embryo At  birth  it  is  of  very  large  site,  and  occupies  the  whole  upper  part  of  the 

abdomeu The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  probably  fh>m  obliteration  of  the  nm- 

bOlcal  vein."  WUton^t  Human  Anatomy.  1851,  p.  688L  Compare  Burdock'*  Phyaidoais,  vol.  iv. 
^  447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  "*  Get  organe  croft 


8. 447,  where  it  is  said  of  the  liver  in  childhood,  "*  Get  organe  croft  avec  lentenr,  surtout  eoi^^ 
vement  anx  poomons;  le  rapport  de  ceux-d  an  foie  ^tant  k  pen  prds  de  1 :  8  avant  la  respira- 
tion, il  6talt  de  1 :  1*86  aprte  Ntabllssement  do  cette  demidre  fonction."  Bee  also  p.  91,  and  voL 
ilL  p.  488:  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  liver  in  fostal  lUia,  see  the  remarks  of  Berres  (ffeofhov 
Ai£u  £Wcrfre»  .IjhmimiMm  d«  re^OMiKiMtffs  VOL  IL  p.  IIX  whose  gen^^ 
prematore. 
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appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiological  pnrsnits ;  bnt  the  investiga* 
tion  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  expeiimentersi 
who,  not  having  studied  the  subject  comprehensiTely,  object  to  certain  parts  of  it. 
To  mention  what,  from  the  abihty  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this,  Sir  Bei^amin  Brodie  lias  recently  published  a  Tolume  {Phytielogicai 
Jieaearches,  1851)  containing  some  ingeniously  contrived  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits,  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  rather  by  the  nervous  system  than  by  the 
respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  all  his  detiuls,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physi- 
ological truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy 
been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments  on  a  dngle  class  of  animaJ^ ;  and  this 
is  partly  because  In  physiology  a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  wo  deal  with  resisting  and  living  bodies,  and  partly  because  every  experiment 
produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  fresh  causes,  the  operation  of  which 
is  incalculable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the 
whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic  worid,  namely, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  nervous  system,  but  never- 
theless possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxygen 
and  carbon  (see  note  82  to  chapter  ii.).  8d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers 
respecting  the  <Uiferent  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in 
hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  the 
nervous  ori^  of  heat. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

SXAHINATION  OF  THE  METHOD  BT  METAPHTBICUN8  FOB  BISCOYEBINO 

MENTAL  LAWS. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  estabMi  two  lead- 
iiig  &ct8y  which,  unless  they  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 
basis  of  miiversal  history.  The  first  fibct  is,  that  in  the  civiliza- 
tions out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  nature  have  been  far  great  than 
in  those  of  Europe.  The  second  &ct  is,  that  those  powers  have 
worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them 
has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought,  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame  the  imagination. 
So  &r  as  the  experience  of  the  pajst  can  guide  us,  we  may  say, 
that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations,  these  obstacles  were 
insuperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them. 
But  Europe,  being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world — being  also  in  a  colder  r^on,  having 
a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and  duplaying  in 
all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — ^it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination ;  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to 
effect,  not,  indeed,  a  just  division  of  wealth,  but  something 
nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  coimtries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  To  this 
there  are  in  barbarous  countries,  several  exceptions ;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal  The  great  divi- 
sion, therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non-European 
civilization,  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it 
suggests  the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand, for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced  man  more 
than  man  has  influenced  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
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understand  the  history  of  a  conntry  like  France  or  England^  we 
must  make  man  our  principal  study,  because  nature  being  com- 
paratively weak;  every  step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Even  in* those  countries  where  the  power  of  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still  im- 
mense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  ffeneration,  because 
our  increasing  faiowledge  enables  us  not  so  mudi  to  control  nature, 
as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successful  our  efforts  have 
been,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
constantly  becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with  each  other 
closer,  than  in  any  former  period ;  so  that  while  apparent  haz- 
ards are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards 
are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 

If,  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause 
of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  organic 
and  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate." For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first 
essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these  physical  pheno- 
mena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  where  the 
phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the  case 
with  Europe  ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has 
really  succeeded  in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them 

1  This  diminution  of  casualties  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  thougli  a  slight  one, 
of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  improve- 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B.  Brodie*8  Lectures  an  FathoU>gy 
and  Surgery,  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  civilized  men  are  stronger  than  uncivilized 
ones,  see  Queielet  aur  VHumme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  272 ;  LanBrefM^eLeetureic/nMan,^^, 
275,  276 ;  EUxie  PoiyneHan  Re^archety  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Whaielfs  Zeduret  on  Fotit- 
ical  Economy,  8vo,  1881,  p.  59  ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Soeitty,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  82, 
88 ;  Dufau,  TraiU  de  Staiittique,  p.  107  ;  ffawkim^e  Medical  Statistics,  p.  282. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  connder ;  but  the 
mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Mill :  "  Of  the  features 
which  characterize  this  progressive  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that 
which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as  human  foredght  can  extend,  the  unlim- 
ited growth  of  man's  power  over  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  ad- 
vancing more  rapidly,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any 
previous  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields 
beyond,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  stiu  almost  in 
its  infancy.*'    MUPs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-7. 
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to  his  own  will,  tornizig  them  aside  firom  their  ordinary  coniBe, 
and  compelling  them  to  miniiter  to  his  happiness,  and  sabeerve 
the  general  purposes  of  human  life. 

All  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successM 
struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  was  nothing 
man  feared  to  attempt.  The  inyasions  of  the  sea  repelled,  and 
whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  rescued  fixnn  its 
grasp ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads ;  boHs 
of  the  most  obstinate  sterility  becoming  exuberant,  fiom  the 
mere  advance  of  chemical  knowledge :  wUle,  in  regard  to  electric 
phenomena,  we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and  obey* 
ing  even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world 
have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The  most  cruel  dieases,  such 
as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  civilized  parts  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again 
be  seen  there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  Those  frightful  &mines,  by  which  Europe  used  to  be 
ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,^  have  ceased;  and  so 
successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning  with  any  thing  like  their 
&rmer  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we 
conld,  at  worst,  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity; 
since  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances, the  prepress  of  European  civilization  has  been  marked 

*  Whftt  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  "  qu'an 
treizitaie  ddcleon  comptait  en  France  seolementf  deux  mille  leproseries,  et  que  I'Eu- 
rope  entidre  renfermait  environ  diz  neuf  mUle  ^tablissemens  semblables.**  8pnngtil^ 
HiHoire  d$  la  Medicine^  toL  iL  p.  874.  Ab  to  the  mortidity  caused  bj  the  plague, 
see  Clot'Bey  de  la  PetU,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  68,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  fiEmiines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Fkrr,  in  Journal  of  lAtf  Bta^ 
iuiieai  BoeiOyy  vol.  ix.  pp.  169-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  elcTenth,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  the  ayerage  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry,  "  next  tolmpossible.'*  HtrneheVt  JHieowrte  on  Katural 
Pkiio9ophy^  p.  65.  Cuvier  (Recueil  dm  Elogt9^  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  hare  suc- 
ceeded **  4  rendre  toute  famine  impossible."  See  also  GhdwinonPopylaiUmi  p.  600 ; 
and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  famine,  see  MiWn 
PrineipU9  of  Folitical  Economy^  toI.  ii.  p.  258 ;  and  compare  a  note  in  Rieardo^% 
WorkM^  p.  191.  The  Irish  fiunine  may  seem  an  exception;  but  it  could  have  been 
easily  baffled  except  for  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  ^orta  to 
reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external  world:  I  mean^  of 
course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world  which  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created 
by  him.  The  most  advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state, 
owe  comparatively  little  to  those  original  features  of  nature 
which,  in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining 
harbours.  But  in  Europe,  the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much 
these  physical  peculiarities,  as  the  skill  and  eneigyof  man.  For- 
merly the  richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiful;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  parsi- 
monious, we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river 
is  difficult  to  navigate,  or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our 
engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy  the  evil.  If  we  have 
no  rivers,  we  make  canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we 
make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair 
the  authority  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  the  population  of  the  tovms  is  every  where  outstripping 
that  of  the  country;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  more  men  con- 
gregate in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
draw  their  materials  of  thought  firom  the  business  of  human  life, 
and  the  less  attention  they  wiU  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature 
which  are  the  fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in 
every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  advance 
of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws.  - 
The  complete  proof  of  this  generalization  can  be  collected  only 
from  history;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this^ 
work.  But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced, 
will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem  susceptible  of 
much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
such  increase  can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have 
become  more  powerful,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world;  because  every  fresh 

/ 
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accession  to  our  knowledge  supplies  fiesh  means,  with  which  we 
can  either  control  the  operations  of  nature,  or,  fiuUing  in  that, 
can  foresee  the  consequences,  and  thus  avoid  what  is  impossible 
to  prevent;  in  both  instances,  diminishing  the  pressure  exercised 
on  us  by  external  agents. 

If  these  premises  are  admitted,  we  are  led  to  a  conclusion 
which  is  of  great  value  for  the  purpose  of  this  Introduction.  For 
if  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over 
external  agents,  it  becomes  clear,  that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws 
which  regulate  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  is  more 
important  than  the  physicaL  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one 
school  of  thinkers  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstration  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any  thing 
even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis.  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  originality  of  my  arguments,  is  one  of  very  trifling 
moment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  our  inquiry,  the  problem  with  which  we  started  has  become 
simpMed,  and  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  European  history  is  re- 
solved, in  the  first  instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  history  of  Europe;  the  physical  laws^will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  dis- 
turbances, the  force  and  the  frequency  of  which  have,  during 
several  centuries,  perceptibly  dimmished* 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discovering  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready  with  an  answer; 
and  they  refer  us  to  their  own  labours  as  supplying  a  satisfactory 
solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  researches,  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and, 
above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always 
follow,  and  by  which  alone,  as  they  assert,  great  truths  can  be 
elicited. 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into'^ 
two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same,  and  consists  in  ; 
each  observer  studying  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.*  This 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method;  the  metaphysician 
studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds.  Now, 
the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  is,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
is  one  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 

'  "  Ab  the  metaphysiciftn  cftrries  within  himself  the  materials  of  his  reasoning, 
he  is  not  under  a  necessity  of  looking  abroadfor  subjects  of  speculation  or  amuse- 
ment.'' Stewarfs  Fhilowpky  of  the  Mind^  vol.  i.  p.  462 ;  and  the  same  remark,  al- 
most literally  repeated,  at  toL  iii.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  what  passes  in  each  man's 
mind  the  sole  source  of  metaphysics,  and  the  sole  test  of  their  truth.  Essay  eon 
eeminff  Sianan  Understanding,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  18,  76,  19, 121, 146, 
162,  287,  Tol.  11.  pp.  141,  248. 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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branch  of  knowledge.  Evety  thing  we  at  present  know,  has  been 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  fiom  which  all  casual  dis- 
turbances having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous 
residue/  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 
as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  del- 
icate as  to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them  does  the 
metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon  is  £>f  him  an 
impossibility;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he 
may  be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence 
of  external  events,  which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind, 
even  when  he  is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other 
condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance;  for  his 
whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds;  so  that  while  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  imable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  dis- 
turbances, he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  the  only 
remaining  precaution, — ^he  refuses  so  to  enlarge'  his  survey  as 
to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are 
troubled.' 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  meta- 
physicians are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science. 
But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  another 
circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  equally  decisive. 
After  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying 
one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply 
even  this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is 
one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  meta- 
physical controversies.     To  understand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it 

^  The  deductive  sciences  form,  of  course,  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole 
theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inductive  character,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  it  consists  of  generalized  observations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  of 
mind  can  be  raised. 

'  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphysical 
method  of  investigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicians, 
among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France,  in  whose  works  we  find 
larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones ; — 
thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this 
method  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphyseal  conclusions  are  merely 
regarded  as  hypotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But 
instead  of  this  cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the 
hypothesis  as  if  it  were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist. 
This  confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal  fail- 
ing of  those  who,  like  Vico  andFichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  a  jyrtori. 
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iiB  requisite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to 
one  of  which  Si  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceedmg, 
both  of  which  are  equally  obvious,  and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to 
entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first  method,  the  in- 
quirer begins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other  , 
method,  he  beginiiby  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods  /^ 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametri-  / 
cally  opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult 
to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  material  on  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  The 
means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the 
same  as  the  object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  peculiar  kmd.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena; because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the 
view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  physical  and  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equcJ 
honesty,  employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  cJso  be  different.  To  those 
who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustrations  will  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence, 
they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to 
the  senses,  because  the  senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and 
contingent ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.' 
It  is  infinite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 

"  Compare  Stetoarfs  PhiloBophy  of  the  Mind,  toI.  ii.  p.  194,  with  C<ntnny  BUi, 
de  la  FkUotofhiey  II.  s^rie,  vol  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphysiciaiis,  there 
was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  JainuU  of  AnaHe 
8o€,  Tol.  Ti.  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabittan,  vol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  which,  however, 
was  contrary  to  the  Yedas.  Bammohun  Boy  on  ih$  Ved^y  1882,  pp.  8,  HI.  In 
Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  heretical.  DobUdo^s  Letters,  p.  96 ; 
whieh  should  be  compared  with  the  objection  of  IrensBus  against  the  Valentinians,  in 
BtauMbrey  Histoirede  Mamchie,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  different  theories  of  space, 
I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  BiUe?s  Hist,  of  Ancient  PhUoMfhy^  vol  i.  pp.  461,  478, 
477,  Tol.  ii  p.  814,  toI.  iii.  pp.  195-204 ;  CudmortKe  InteUeetual  8yttem^  roL  L  p. 
191,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280,  472;  Kritik  dttr  reinen  Vemunfi,  in  Kan^a  Werke,  vol  ii.  pp. 
28,  62,  81,  120,  189,  147,  256,  884,  847 ;  Tennemann^  Oeeehiehte  der  PkOomphit 
ToL  i.  p.  109,  vol.  ii.  p.  808,  vol.  ill.  pp.  180-187,  vol.  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  884-887. 
vol  vi.  p.  99,  vol.  viii.  pp.  87,  88,  688,  vol.  ix.  pp.  257,  855,  410,  vol  z.  p.  79,  V(^. 
xi.  pp.  195  885-889. 
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non-ezistenoe.  ThtiB  &r  the  idealist.  But  the  sensualist,  as  he 
is  called,  ^° — ^he  who  hegins,  not  with  ideas,  but  with  sensations, 
arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sen- 
sations which  those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being 
necessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not  bear  a  certain 
position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an .  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object; 
and  as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at 
length  find  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  posi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  without  space. '^  As  to  space  being 
infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  contin- 
ual addition  to  lines,  or  to  surfaces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the 
three  modifications  of  extension.^*  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools.  The 
idealist,**  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of  cause,  of  time, 
of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary; that  they  are  simple;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of 
analysis,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind."   On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  far  from  recog- 

'^  This  is  the  tiUe  conferred  by  M.  Cousin  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta- 
physicians, and  upon  Condillac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  haying 
I*  le  nom  m6rit6  de  sensualisme."  Caunrij  Sistoire  de  la  Philotophie^  II.  s^rie,  rol. 
ii.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  FeuckterslebetCs  Medical 
P»ychology^  p.  52,  and  in  Heruntarffe  HUtoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  i.  p.  846,  vol.  ii. 
p.  S68.  In  Joberfs  New  SysUm  of  Philo9ophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  884,  8vo,  1849,  it  is  called 
'^  sensationalism,''  which  seems  a  preferable  expression. 

^^  This  is  very  ably  areued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analytis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Ifindy  vol.  ii.  pp.  82,  98-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  ^esay  eon- 
cenUng  Hvman  Uhderstandingj  in  Loeke^a  Work$^  vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148,  154,  157,  and 
the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  *' between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite.**  At  p.  208,  Locke  sarcastically  says,  **  Bat  yet,  i^er  all 
this,  there  being  men  who  persuade  diemselves  that  thev  have  clear,  positive,  com- 
prehensive, ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  ei\joy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.'* 

"  MUTs  AwUyne  of  the  Afind,  voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  JExaminaiion  of 
MalchranehSy  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  viU.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  MuUer's  Elements  of 
Physudogy,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  Comte^  PhUosophte 
PoettivCj  vol.  i.  p.  854. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  In  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word  idealist 
is  often  used  by  metaphysidans  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
idealism,  see  KriHk  der  reinen  Vemmift,  and  Prolegomena  zu  jeder  kunftigen  Meta- 
phyaik.  In  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228,  889,  vol.  iii.  pp.  204,  210,  806,  807. 
According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  empirical. 

"  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  {Philosophical  Essays,  Edln.  1810,  p.  88)  tells  us  of 
**the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.**  And  Reid  {Essays  on  the  Poteers  of  the 
Mind,  vol.  i.  p.  854)  says,  "  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claim 
to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time.**  In  the 
Sanscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  ^*an  independent  cause.**  See  the  Vishnu  Purana^ 
pp.  10,  216. 
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mzfang  the  flimplicitj  of  tiiese  ideas,  considen  them  to  be  extremely 
comjSex,  and  loofa  upon  their  aniTersality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  resnl  of  a  fiequent  and  intimate  association.^' 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  ineritably  con- 
seqttent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods.  The  idealist  is 
compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths 
have  a  different  origin.^'  The  sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm 
they  have  the  same  origin.'^  The  further  these  two  great  schools 
advance,  the  more  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  morals,  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the 
same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautifiil.  The  sen- 
sationalists affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard,  because  ideas 
depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  de- 
pend upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external 
events  by  which  their  bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  cii^ 
cumstance  that  they  have  pursued  opposite  methods  of  investi- 
gation. And  this  is  the  more  important  to  observe,  because  after 
these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of  meta- 
physics are  evidently  exhausted.'^   Both  parties  agree  that  men- 

**  "  As  Space  is  a  comprehcnaiTe  word,  including  all  portions,  or  the  whole  of 
^nchronons  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensiTe  word,  including  all  soccessions,  or 
the  whole  of  successiTe  order.**  MUPa  AnaiyHa  of  the  Mind,  toI.  il.  p.  100 ;  and  on 
ihe  relation  of  tune  to  memory,  toI.  i.  p.  252.  In  JbbeH'a  New  Syatem  of  PhUoeonhy^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  88,  it  is  said  that  '*  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  events,  and  we 
know  events  by  experience  only.**  See  also  p.  188,  and  compare  respecting  time 
Condillae,  TraiU  dee  SeneoHone,  pp.  104-114,  222,  228,  881-888.  To  the  same  effect 
is  Eeeay  concerning  ffuman  Unekretctnding,  book  U.  chap,  xiv.,  in  Loek^s  WbrJuj 
vol.  i.  p.  168;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  WorJuj  toL 
ill.  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  subsUnce,  see  vol.  1.  pp.  286-290,  292,  808, 
vol.  Ui.  pp.  6,  10,  17. 

^  Reid  (Eetat/e  on  the  Poteere  of  the  Miftdf  vol.  i.  p.  281)  says,  that  necessary 
truth  '*  cannot  be  the  conclusions  of  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  must  necessarily  be.**  See  also  vol  ii.  pp.  58,  204,  289,  240,  281. 
The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WhewJPe  Philosophy  of  the  Inr 
ductive  SeieneeSf  8vo,  1847,  voL  i.  pp.  60-78,  140;  and  see  Dugald  BtetoarfM  Philo- 
tophictd  Eeeaye,  pp.  123,  124.  ffir  W.  Hamilton  {Additione  to  JieuPt  Works,  p.  754) 
says,  that  non-contingent  truths  ''have  their  converse  absolutely  incogitable.^ 
But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is 
''absolutely  Incogitable.**  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  is  certainly  no  proof 
of  its  being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period,  when  knowl- 
edge is  more  advanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  followers  af  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest  productions 
of  that  school  declares,  that  "to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by 
experience,  is  to  deny  tiie  most  clear  evidence  of  our  senses  and  reason.**  JoberVe 
Kew  Syetem  of  Philosophy,  vol  L  p.  58. 

'"  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  solely  from  the  facts  of  in- 
dividual consciousness.    For  this  scheme,  the  word  "metaphysics**  is  rather  incon- 
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tal  laws  can  only  be  discovered  by  studying  indiyidnal  minds, 
and  that  there  is  notliing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  therefore, 
they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of  sen- 
sation to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results 
of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation.  Every  system  of  meta- 
physics has  been  constructed  according  to  one  of  these  schemes; 
and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the 
two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of 
metaphysical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible;^* 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle  1«rm 
should  be  found;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire,  because  no  one 
can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  without  being 
either  a  sensationalist  or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without 
belonging  to  one  of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes 
to  judge.'" 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

yenient,  but  it  will  cauBe  no  confuBion  if  this  definition  of  it  is  kept  in  view  by 
the  reader. 

^  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Hatonism,  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems:  "Bass  sie  ein  zusammenhangendes  harmo- 
nisches  Gauzes  ausmachen  (t.  t.  the  leading  propositions  of  it)  f  allt  in  die  Augen." 
Tennemantiy  OeaehuMe  der  PhUotaphiey  roL  ii.  p.  627.  And  yet  he  confesses  (vol. 
ill.  p.  62)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system :  "  und  wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  siehet,  so 
ist  der  Empirismus  des  Aristoteles  nicht  besser  begriindet  als  der  Rationalismus  des 
Plato.*'  Kant  admits  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that 
he  has  ^scovered  what  all  his  predecessors  have  missed.  Die  Metaphpnk  der  Bitten, 
in  Kante  Werke,  vol.  t.  p.  6,  where  he  raises  the  question,  **  ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosophie  eeben  k6nne."  In  the  KrUiky  and  in  the  Prolegomena  zu  jeder 
k&nftiaen  Jfetaphysikf  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress,  and 
that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  Werke^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  49,  60,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
166,  246. 

^  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Cousin,  to  found 
an  eclectic  school ;  for  this  very  able  and  learned  man  has  been  quite  unable  to 
avoid  the  one-sided  view  which  is  to  every  metaphysician  an  essential  preliminary ; 
and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  between  necessary  ideas  and  contingent 
ideas,  by  which  the  idealist  is  separated  from  the  sensationalist :  "  la  grande  division 
des  id^es  aujourd^hui  6tablie  est  la  division  des  id^es  contingentes  et  des  id^es 
n^cessaires."  Couein,  Hut.  de  la  PhUowphie,  II.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82:  see  also  vol. 
ii.  p.  92,  and  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  pp.  249.  267,  268,  811,  vol.  iii.  pp.  61- 
64.  H.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  then  says  he  has  refuted  that 
profound  and  vigorous  thmker ;  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  arguments  of 
James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem  sensationalists, 
and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve  notice  from  an  eclectic 
historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  i^JH^cumone  on  PhUoeopky^  p. 
697)  **  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own 
consciousness,  but  by  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the  most 
opposite  of  phnosophical  opinions.**  But  at  p.  689,  he  summarily  disposes  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  philosophicu  opinions  as  *'  the  superficial  edifice 
of  Locke." 
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that  as  inetaphyBicians  are  Tmavoidably,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  inquiry,  broken  np  into  two  completely  antagonistic 
schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they 
use  those  resources  according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other 
science  has  ever  been  developed, — we,  looking  at  these  things, 
ought  not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  wiU  take  the  pains 
fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy, 
must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always 
exercised  over  some  o£  the  most  powerful  minds,  and  through 
them  over  society  at  lai^e,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study 
which  has  been  so  zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  In  no  other  department  has 
there  been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose,  have 
in  every  civilized  countiy,  for  many  centuries,  been  engaged  in 
metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their 
systems,  so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  diverging 
from  each  other  with  a  velocity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile 
schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which  each  has 
advocated  its  own  method, — all  these  things  have  thrown  the 
study  of  the  mind  into  a  confusion  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  study  of  religion  has  been  thrown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  theologians.**  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  except 
a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps*  I  may  add 
the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch,''  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle 
of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  ftindamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.    For  my  own  part,  I  believe 

*^  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadvertently  confesses  what  is  very 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  '^  Upon  ihe  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  far  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  have  hitherto 
amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to 
ourselTes.  That  we  have  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.'* 
Principles  of  Hvman  KnovoUdae^  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  74.  Every  meta- 
physician and  theologian  shomd  get  this  sentence  by  heart :  "  That  we  have  first 
raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  cannot  see.** 

"  Some  of  the  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable 
of  historical  verification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a 
scientific  theory.    Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's  theory  of  touch,  have, 
in  the  same  way,  been  verified  physiologically ;  so  that  we  now  know,  what  other- 1 
wise  we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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that,  by  mere  obsenrations  of  our  own  mmds,  and  even  by  such 
rude  experiments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  raise  psychology  to  a  science;  and  I  entertain 
very  little  doubt  that  metaphysics  can  only  be  successfolly 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  histoiy  so  comprehensive  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.'* 

"  In  regard  to  one  of  the  difficulties  stated  in  this  chapter  as  impeding  meta- 
physicians, It  is  only  Jnst  to  quote  the  remarlcs  of  Kant:  **  Wie  aber  das  Ich,  der 
ich  denlce,  von  dem  Ich,  das  sich  selbst  anschaut,  onterschieden  (indem  ich  mir  noch 
andere  Anschauungsart  wenigstens  als  moglich  Torstellen  Isann),  nnd  dooh  mit  die- 
sem  letzteren  als  dasselbe  Subject  einerlei  sei,  wie  ich  also  sagen  konne :  Ich  als 
Intelligenz  und  denkend  Subject,  erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedachtes  Object,  so  fern 
ich  mir  noch  uber  das  in  der  Anschauung  gegeben  bin,  nur,  eleich  anderen  Phino* 
menen,  nicht  wie  ich  Tor  dem  Verstande  bin,  sondem  wie  &h  mir  erscheine,  hat 
nicht  mehr  auch  nicht  weniger  Schwierigkeit  bei  sich,  als  wie  ich  mir  selbst  fiber* 
haupt  ein  Object  und  zwar  der  Anschauung  und  innerer  Wahmehmungen  sein 
kdnne.**  KrUik  der  reineti  Vemunfi^  in  Kant'9  Werke,  toI.  iL  p.  144.  I  am 
very  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this :  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  cases 
are  not  only  equally  difficult,  but,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge,  are 
equally  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

MENTAL  LAWS  ABB  EITHER  KOBAL  OB  IKTELLECTUAL.  COMPARISON  07 
MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AKD  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECT 
PRODUCED  BY  EACH  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  trust,  been  made  apparent, 
that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  must  pronounce  the  meta- 
physical method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon 
it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer, 
but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  veiy  obvious : 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration 
of  the  resources  possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  select  a  subject  which,  though  still 
imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  tiie  reg- 
ularity with  which,  imder  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up 
'in  the  births  of  the  sexes  ;  a  proportion  which  if  it  were  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  in  any  countiy,  even  for  a  single  generation, 
would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and  would 
in&llibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.* 
Now,  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the 
male  and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  veiy  re- 

*  Thus  we  find  that  the  CniaadeB,  bj  diminishing  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
in  Europe,  increased  licentionsness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Sprengel,  Histoire  de 
la  Medeciney  voL  ii.  p.  876.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of 
women,  and  the  result  is  prejudicial  to  morals.  Stepherui's  Central  America^  toI.  ilL 
pp.  880,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  an 
excess  of  males,  see  Mallefs  Northern  AntiqttiHeSy  p.  269 ;  Journal  of  Otoprapkieal 
Soeiettfy  Tol.  xv.  p.  45,  vol.  xvi.  p.  807 ;  Southei^t  Commonplaee  Book^  third  series, 
p.  679. 
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centlj^  no  one  could  tell  whether  or  not  thej  are  precisely  equal, 
or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess."  The  births 
being  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  must 
reside  in  the  parents  themselves.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
culty by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology ;  for  it  was  plausi- 
bly said,  "  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,* 
and  since  aU  births  are  products  resulting  froni  the  body,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  faiow  the 
laws  of  the  birth.''  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists 
of  our  origin  ;«  and  this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  history.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of   the  phenomenon,  and  by 

*  On  this  question,  a  Tarietv  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  older 
writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  serenteenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were 
born  ^an  m^es.  Southei^t  Commonplaee  Book^  tlurd  series,  p.  696.  Turgot  (6EWvre«, 
vol.  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  *^  U  nait  un  peu  plus  d^hommes  que  de  femmes :  *'  but 
the  eridence  was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find 
that  even  Herder,  writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about 
equal :  *^  ein  ziemliches  Gleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Geschlechter  "  {Ideen  tut 
Getehichte^  vol.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  faTOur  of  girls,  "  ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dieser  (regenden 
wirklich  mehr  Tochter  als  Sohne  geboren  werden.** 

'  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whatever  this  influence  may  be,  it 
can  only  tUTect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in 
OTcry  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If|  therefore,  the  influence 
were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  physical  laws :  though  such 
laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resolvable  into  some 
higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this,  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands,  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  several  branches  of 
knowledge  will  have  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical  state,  before  the 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  investigated.  The  more  rational  mode  seems 
to  be,  to  consider  physiology  and  anatomy  as  correlative:  the  first  forming  the 
dynamical,  and  the  second  forming  the  statical  part  of  the  study  of  organic 
structure. 

'  Voulez-vous  savoir  de  quo!  depend  le  sexe  des  enfants  ?  Femel  vous  r6pond, 
sur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu^il  depend  des  qualit^s  de  la  semence  du  p^re  et  de  la  m^re.** 
Jtenouard,  Sietoire  de  la  Mideeine,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  106 :  see  also,  at  p.  186, 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Galen ;  and  similar  views  in  LepeUetier^ 
Physioloffie  Medieale^  vol.  iv.  p.  832,  and  Sprengely  Hut.  de  la  Jtfedecine,  vol.  i.  pp. 
252,  810,  voL  ii.  p.  116,  vol.  iv.  p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  have  been  held  respecting  the  onffn.  of  sexes,  see  Bcatuobre,  Histoire  de 
Afanichiej  vol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  Astatic  Reeearehes^  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  861 ;  Vishnu  Pvranay 
p.  849 ;  Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  126 ;  Bitter's  HistQry  of  Ancient 
Philosophy^  vol.  iii.  p.  191 ;  Denham  and  Clapperton^s  Africa^  pp.  828,  824 ;  Main- 
tenon,  Letters  JnSdites,  vol.  ii.  p.  62 ;  and  the  view  of  Hohl  (BurdacKs  Physiologie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  472),  *^que  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  pr^domine  le  systAme  art6riel  pro- 
cr6ent  des  gardens,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^me  veineux  a  la  predominance 
mettent  au  monde  des  fiUes.^*  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
simple  ;  Ktd  &fiptya  fikv  iixh  r&y  8f  |i»v,  HiKta  8i  M  ray  iLpiffr^p&v.  Diog,  Laert.  ii. 
9,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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studying  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physi- 
ologist said,  "  By  studying  individual  hodies^  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents^  I  will  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  proportion  is  merely 
the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise/'  Just  in  the  same  way, 
the  metaphysician  says,  ^'  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  will 
ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  will  predict  the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ob- 
viously compounded  of  the  individual  movements/'*  These  are 
the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by  physi- 
ologists respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the  fulfilment,  however, 
of  these  promises,  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing ;  nor  have  the  physiologists  been  more  successfal,  although 
their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the 
employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  meta- 
physics. But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this 
availed  them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed 
of  a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the 
number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it  greater,  or  is 
it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists, 
firom  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means  of  reply.^ 

*  **  Le  m^taphysicien  se  Toit  oomme  1ft  source  de  r^vidence  et  le  confident  de  la 
nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g6ii6ralifler  les  id6e8,  et  d6couvrir  le  germe  des  6T6ne- 
ments  qui  se  d^veloppent  journellement  dans  le  monde  physique  et  moral ;  et  c^est 
par  moi  seul  que  Thomme  peut  ^tre  6clair6/'  JBelvetiu*  de  VEsprit^  toI.  i.  p.  86. 
Compare  Herder^  Ideen  zur  Oesehichte  der  Mentehheit,  voL  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  H. 
Cousin  (HUU  ds  la  PhUo9ophie^  II.  s6rie,  toI.  i.  p.  181)  says,  "Le  fait  de  la  con- 
science transports  de  Tindividu  cbms  Tesp&ce  et  dans  Thistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tous  les 
dSrelopperoents  de  ThumanitS.** 

^  Considering  the  Tery  long  period  during  which  phynology  has  been  studied,  it 
is  remarkable  how  little  the  physiologists  have  contributed  towards  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predicting  events.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
still  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  even  now  is  so  inaccurate 
an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  it ;  and  the  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most 
contradictory  results.  In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Robin  and  Yerdeil,  in  their 
recent  great  work,  have  ably  proved  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it 
and  the  farther  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  venture 
to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  have  shown  occasionally  an  undue  disposition  to 
limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena.  See  RMn  et 
Verdeilf  Chimie  Anatcmique  et  PhytioLogique^  Paris,  1863,  vol.  L  pp.  20,  84,  167, 
887,  338,  437,  661,  vol.  u.  pp.  186,  137,  608,  vol.  ill.  pp.  186,  144,  183,  281,  288, 
861,  647.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  TumerU 
Chemiftry^  voL  ii.  p.  1308,  London,  1847 ;  and  boldly  in  LUbigU  Letters  on  Chemietry^ 
1861,  pp.  260,  261.  The  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched 
on  rather  too  hastily  in  Bouilland^  Philoeophie  Medicale^  pp.  160,  267  ;  ^roMtsatt, 
Examen  des  Doctrines  Midiedles^  vol.  iii.  p.  166 ;  Brodie^s  Lectures  on  Pathology,  p. 
48;  Benle,  Traite  d'Anatomie,  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26;  Feuehtersleben's  Medical  Psy- 
thology,  p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Hollands  Medical  Notes^  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and 
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And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  employment  of  what  now 
seems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possessed  of  a  truth  which  the 
united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  failed  to  discover. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes  ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in 
different  countries, — ^we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  all  casual 
disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  roxmd  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girk  there  are  bom 
twenty-one  boys  :  and  we  may  confidently  say,  that  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  aberra- 
tions, the  law  itself  is  so  powerful,  that  we  know  of  no  coimtry 
in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones.^ 

The  importance  and  the  beautiful  regularity  of  this  law, 

make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical  truth,  not  hav- 

I  ing  yet  been,  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  by  which 

I  its  operations  are  caused.'    But  this  is  immaterial  to  my  present 

suggestiye  work.  On  the  necessitj  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
embryology,  compare  Wagner'a  Pkytujlogy^  pp.  181,  132  note,  with  Bvrdach^  UraitS 
de  PhyHoloaie^  vol.  It.  pp.  69,  168. 

*  It  ttsea  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eaatem  countries  formed  an  exception 
to  this ;  but  more  precise  obserrations  hare  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the 
earlier  trayellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are 
more  girls  bom  than  boys;  while  in  erery  part  of  the  world  for  which  we  have 
statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  male  births.  Compare 
MarBderCa  Hittcry  of  StenatrOy  p.  284 ;  RaJJUi  History  of  Java^  yoI.  i.  pp.  81,  82 ; 
8yke»  on  the  StaUttua  of  the  Decean^  in  Reports  of  British  AssociaHofiy  vol.  vi.  pp. 
246,  261,  262 ;  yiebuhr^  Description  de  VArMe^  p.  63 ;  Bttmholdt,  Nwiv.  Sspagne^ 
vol.  L  p,  189;  iPWUliam,  Medical  Hietory  of  Mxpeditum  to  the  Niger^  p.  118; 
EUiotaon^s  Human  Physiology^  p.  796 ;  ThomsofCs  Hist,  of  Royai  Society,  p.  631 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population^  vol.  i.  pp.  607,  611,  toL  ii.  pp.  824,  886;  Paris  and 
Fonbla$igue's  Medical  JurisprudeneSj  toI.  L  p.  269;  Journal  of  Satist  Socy  toI.  iii« 
pp.  268,  264,  Tol.  xYli.  pp.  46,  128;  Jovmti  of  OeograpIUcaf  Soc.,  toL  xx.  p.  17  ; 
Fourth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for  1842,  pp.  144,  146 ; 
Transac.  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  for  1849,  p.  87 ;  Dufau, 
Traits  de  StatisH^uey  pp.  24,  209,  210;  Bwrdach,  TraitS  de  Physioloyie,  voL  iL  pp. 
66,  67,  278,  274,  281,  toI  t.  p.  878 ;  HavMns's  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

*  In  Mailer's  Physioloay,  toI.  ii.  p.  1667,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said, 
that  "  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  although 
it  appears  that  the  relatire  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  the 
offspring.^  That  the  relatire  age  of  the  parents  does  affect  the  sex  of  their  children, 
may,  irom  the  immense  amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost 
certain ;  but  H.  Miiller,  instead  of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ougfit  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this 
discovery.  On  this  curious  question,  see  Carpenter's  Human  Phyaiclogy,  p.  746 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol.  iL  pp.  888,  886,  842 ;  Journal  of  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  268,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  **ha8  a  very  great 
general  influence  upon  the  sex**  of  the  offspring.  EUiotson^s  Physiology,  pp.  708, 
709 ;  and  see  Ouvier^  Progr^  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  voL  ii.  p.  406.  As  to  the 
relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Oeoffroy  Saint  HUaire,  Hist,  des  Anomalies  de  P Organisation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  84,  78, 
vol.  iii.  p.  278,  with  IAndley*s  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  In  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales, 
vol.  i.  p.  802,  there  is  a  singular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  to 
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purpose,  which  is  only  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  dis- 
coTeiy  has  been  made.  For  this  method  is  obvioiisly  analogous 
to  that  by  which  I  propose  to  mvestigate  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  ;  while  the  old  and  unsuccessful  method  is  analo- 
gous to  that  employed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  physi- 
ologists attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of 
sexes  by  individual  experiments,  they  effected  absolutely  noth- 
ing towards  the  end  they  hoped  to  achieve.  But  when  men 
became  dissatisfied  with  these  individual  experiments,  and 
instead  of  them,  began  to  collect  observations  less  minute,  but 
more  comprehensive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature, 
for  which  during  many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first 
became  unfolded  to  their  view.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow 
and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will 
remain  unknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  any  thing  of 
real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  discard  those 
old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  reason;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  this 
Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  intro- 
duced a  digression  which,  though  adding  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  may  be  found  usefiil  as  illustrating  it,  and  will 
at  all  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the« 
Qianner  in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer 
seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress,  Moral  and 
Intellectual ;  the  first  having  more  immediate  relation  to  our 
duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classification 
which  has  been  frequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of 
results,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  is  perfectly 
accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really 
advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accom- 
panied by  increasing  vice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ignorant. 
This  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  essential  to 

connect  thU  question  with  pathological  phenomena,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  epilepsy  was  an  effect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire  theory  of 
mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral 
part ;  to  kaow  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while 
the  closer  these  two  parts  are  knit  together^  the  greater  the 
harmony  with  which  they  work;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the 
scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Airther  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely, 
which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental  progress  is  the 
more  important.  For  the  progress  itself  being  the  result  of  their 
united  action,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
works  more  powerfully,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual  knowledge, 
we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society  by  those  feel- 
ings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  suc- 
cess of  their  intellectual  activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
relative  energy  of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them 
according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casu* 
ally  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which 
ordinary  language  is  employed  on  subjects  that  require  the 
greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expression,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  '*  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  true, 
has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical 
causes  still  unknown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we 
compare  long  periods  of  time,  becoming  gradually  greater ;  and 
that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts  through  the  brain,  is,  even 
independently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the 
general  competence  of  its  views.*"     Such,  however,  is  still  our 

'*  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improving  because  they  are 
capable  of  tranamission,  is  a  favouiite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  Gall,  and  ia 
adopted  by  M.  A.  Comte  (Fhilotophie  P<mtive^  vol  iv.  pp.  884,  385) ;  who,  however, 
admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  verified :  '*  sans  que  toutefois  Texp^rience 
ait  encore  sulBsamment  prononc^."  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
very  different,  seems,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction ;  for  his  com* 
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ignorance  of  physical  laws,  and  so  completely  are  we  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  character^  temperament/'  and  other  personal  peculiarities, 
that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely  to  be  \ 
greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe,  ; 
than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbarous  country.*'    / 

parison  of  skuUs  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
'*  either  as  the  rewlt  of  many  ages  of  greaier  inUUectual  cultivation^  or  from  some 
other  cause,  have,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers."  PriehardTM  Fhysieal  Hiitary  of  Mankind^  Tol.  i.  p.  806.  Even  if  this 
were  certain,  it  would  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were  altered,  though 
it  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  question  must,  I  think,  remain  un* 
settled  until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumenbach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton, 
are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  far  more  comprehensive  than  has  hitherto  been  attempt- 
ed. Compare  BwrdacK,  Traite  de  Phyiiologie^  vol.  ii.  p.  268 ;  where,  however,  Uie 
question  is  not  stated  with  sufficient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, have  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced 
respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by 
whoever  wiU  compare  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  Mailer 9 
Phytioloay^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1406-1410 ;  ElliottofCs  Human  Physiclogyy  pp.  1069-1062 ; 
BlainvilU^  Physiologic  OineraU  et  Ccmparee,  vol  i.  pp.  168,  264,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
48,  180,  214,  328,  829,  vol.  ill.  pp.  64,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  286;  WiUiamt'^ 
Principlet  of  Medicine^  pp.  16,  17,  112,  118;  Oeoffroy  Saint  ffilairef  Anomalie* 
de  V  Organitation^  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  190;  Brou»Mi»^  Ezanun  det  Doctrines  Mhdicales^ 
vol  i.  pp.  204,  206,  vol.  lii.  p.  276;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mkkcine^  vol.  i.  p.  826; 
Spreng^^  Hist,  de  la  Midecine^  voL  i.  p.  880,  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  vol.  iii  p.  21,  vol.  v.  p. 
826,  vol.  vi.  492 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies  Mentales^  vol  i.  pp.  89,  226, 429,  694,  vol.  ii.  p. 
29 ;  Lepelletier,  Phystol.  Medicale,  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 281,  vol  iii.  pp.  872-429,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
98,  123,  138,  148,  148,  177  ;  Hem  Uuttomie  OenhaU,  vol  i.  p.  474,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  816 ;  Bichat,  Anatomie  Generals,  vol  I  p.  207,  vol  ii.  p.  444,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
810,  607,  vol.  iv.  pp.  281,  899,  400,  604;  Biehat,  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  80,  81,  284,  286; 
Phillips  on  Beroftday  p.  9;  Fkuehtersleben^s  Medical  Psychology,  pp.  148-146; 
(EuvresdeFonieneUe,  Baris,  1766,  vol  v.  p.  110;  CulUn's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol 
i.  pp.  214-221 ;  Cabanis,  RapporU  du  Physiquo  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-88,  229-261, 
620-688 ;  Noble  on  the  Brain,  pp.  870-876 ;  Combos  North  America,  vol  i.  pp.  l26- 
128.  Latterly,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varies  in 
the  various  temperaments :  and  this  seems  %  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  old 
plan  of  merely  describing  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on 
Animal  Physiology,  in  Fourth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  126;  Simon^s 
Animal  Chemistry,  vol  i.  p.  286 ;   Wagnei's  Physiology,  p.  262. 

^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ; 
but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  wiU  find  tJhat  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest 
degree  illogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some 
mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the 
peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  ndght  demonstrate  any 
proposition ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we 
ought  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  tslents,  &c., 
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Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,^'  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ; 
that  is,  an  improvement  in  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter.  .  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  pow- 
er, but  of  external  advantage.  The  child  born  in  a  civilized 
land,  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among 
barbarians ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between  the  acts 
of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we  know,  solely  by 
the  pressure  of  external  circumstances ;  by  which  I  mean  the 
surrounding  opinions,  knowledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mental  atmosphere  in  wluch  the  two  children  are  respec- 
tively nurtured. 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  their  own 
time.  There  are,  of  course,  many  persons  who  will  rise  above 
those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  for  evil.  An  immense  majority  of  men  must  always 
remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  able, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting  without  much  difficul- 
ty the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  mafing  no  inquiry,  exciting 
no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 

but  how  many  instances  there  are  of  such  qualities  not  being  hereditary.  Until 
flomethine  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  induc- 
tively ;  while,  until  physiology  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we  gan  know 
nothing  about  It  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  (Tm^lor^t 
Medical  JuHaprudencey  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  affirm 
the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suicide ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  Phillips 
on  Serofuloj  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846);  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apply 
to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  virtues ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not 
been  registered  as  careMly  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions 
respecting  them  are  even  more  precarious. 

"  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opmions  of  two  of  the  most 
profound  among  modem  thinkers.  *^  Hen,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.**  Conduct  of  the  Understanding^  in  Lockers  Works^ 
voL  ii.  p.  861.  '*  Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent  6galement  chez  les  peuples  barbares 
et  chez  les  peuples  polices ;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  mAmes  dajis  tous  les  lieux 
et  dans  tous  les  tems.  .  .  .  Plus  il  y  aura  d^hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands 
hommes  ou  d'hommes  propres  &  devenir  grands."  Progres  de  PEsprit  JSwnain^  in 
(Euvres  de  TSirgoty  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Brown  {Lectures  on  the  Afind^ 
p.  57),  if  I  rightly  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  natural  capacity, 
but  to  that  which  is  acquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  I 


cquired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lecture. 
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standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  ccmunon  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  they  live. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history 
to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even  in  the  most  similar  countries, 
or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country.  The 
opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation^  vary  in  many  respects, 
almost  from  year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  welcomed  as  a 
sober  truth ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  some 
subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutability  in  the  ordinal^ 
standard  of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  '" 

the  standard  depends  must  themselves  be  very  mutable 
those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  i 
nators  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  averagej 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed. 
We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely 
variable  ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  test  to  any  set 
of  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we 
find  that  such  circumstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  not  the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  dis- 
cover. 

Applying  this*  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of 
wh^t  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely 
small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to  • 
be  found  in  the  world  which  has  undergone  so  little  change  as 
those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To 
do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  theii^benefit  your  own  wishes ; 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies; 
to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents ;  to  respect 
those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
sole  essentials  of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thou-" 
sands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  then, 
by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and 
theologians  have  been  able  to  produce,** 

^*  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no 
maxim  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is 
well  known  to  every  scholar;  and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an 
objection  against  Christianity,  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  man* 
kind  in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral . 
truths  previously  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross  ignorance 
or  else  wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  trutl^  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part  previous  to 
VOL.  I. — ^9 
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But  if  we  contrast  this  stationary  aspect  of  moral  truths 
with  the  progressiTe  aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference 
is  indeed  startling.'^  All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally  the  same; 
all  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fundamentally 
different.  In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a 
single  principle  now  known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans, 
which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  the  modems  have  not  only  made 
the  most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they 
have  upset  and  revolutionized  the  old  methods  of  inquiry  ;  they 
have  consolidated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious 
facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  firom  them  is  immediately 
obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it 
evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ;  l^cause, 

its  promulgation,  compare  MaekaifB  Religi&ut  Development,  vol.  ii.  pp.  876-880 ; 
Mure'a  Hitt.  of  Oreek  LUeraturey  toI.  ii.  p.  898,  toI.  iii.  p.  880 ;  Preeeott^e  Hutory 
of  Mexico,  Tol.  i.  p.  81 ;  ElpkinsUme'e  Eietory  of  India,  p.  47 ;  Worke  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  toI.  iii.  pp.  106,  114;  MUPe  History  of  India,  vol.  i.  p. 
419 ;  BohUn,  das  alte  Indien,  toL  i.  pp.  864-866 ;  Beausobre,  Mistoire  de  Maniehie, 
vol.  i.  pp.  818,  819 ;  CoUman^s  MyUiology  of  the  Hindus,  p.  198 ;  Transae.  of  8oe. 
of  Bombay,  ToL  iii.  p.  198;  Transae.  ofAsuUie  Society,  toI.  i.  p.  6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288, 
284;  Asiatic  Researehes,  toI.  vi.  p.  271,  vol.  vii.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  180,  277,  voL 
XX.  pp.  460,  461 ;  The  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  pp.  828,  888 ;  Catlings  North-American 
Indians,  vol  ii.  p.  248 ;  Syme^a  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  889 ;  Davis's  CTiinese, 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  vol.  IL  pp.  186,  288;  JoumtU  Asiatique,  I.  B^rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  77, 
Paris,  1824. 

"  Sir  James  ICackintosh .  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  moral 
principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  affirms  that  no 

further  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  ^*  Morality  admits  no  discoveries 

More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  of 
life  has  varied  since  that  distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored 
with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false 
religion  be  opened ;   it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 

features,  the  same The  fact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in 

practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are 

as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 

enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical  and  speculative  sciences  is 

directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible 

From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  their  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise 
with  morals.  They  have  hitherto  been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
likely  for  ever  to  continue  so."  Life  of  Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  Son,  London, 
1885,  vol  I  pp.  119-122.  Condorcet  {Vie  de  Turaot,  p.  180)  says,  "La  morale  de 
toutes  les  nations  a  6t6  la  m6me ;  ^  and  Kant  (jLoyik,  in  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  i.  p. 
856)  "  In  der  Moralphilosophie  sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommen,  als  die  Alten." 
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when  flonoanding  circomBtances  are  unchanged^  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  prodnce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent 
is  the  intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  he 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  because  being,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  being,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause the  intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that^  during  several  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Buch  are  the  main  arguments  by  which  my  view  is  supported; 
but  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual 
principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  princi- 
ple, but  is  also  &r  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  by  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  care- 
ftdly  preserved,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
and  protected  by  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  language ; 
they  are  easily  handed  do^n  firom  one  generation  to  another,  and 
thus  assuming  an  accessible,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form,  they 
often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
Acuities  are  less  capable  of  transmission  j  they  are  of  a  more 
private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline  and 
of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for 
himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well 
be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  fUture  moralists.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most 
persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active, 
less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive 
of  real  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
kindness,  we  shall  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived  ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  that,  when  they  take  the  more  durable  form 
of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably 
&11,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either 
destroyed,  or  perverted  fix>m  their  original  intention,  mocking 
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the  e£Ebrt  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  eveu  of  the  purest  and  most  eneigetic  benevolence. 

'  These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  what 
makes  them  peculiarly  ofifensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reftite  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  over  moral  feeling.^'  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme 
power  to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager, 
and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous. 
But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you 
can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you  will  likemse  dimin- 
ish the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as 
ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice 
ag^unst  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his 
mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish, 
if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinterested 
zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an 
ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified 
by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the.  history  of  religious 
persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious 
tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  pimish 
a  large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to 
extirpate  opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — ^to  do  this  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived*  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un* 
doubted  fiwt  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  perse- 
cutors have  been^en  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  ^In^dlied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men, 
who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good. 
Still  less  are  they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  future  happiness  of 
mankind.  8uch  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  igno* 
rant ;   ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  conse- 

"  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  CuTier,  who  says,  *'  Le  bieD  que  ' 
Ton  fiedt  auz  hommes,  quelque  grand  qu'H  soit,  eet  toujours  passager ;  lea  v^ritte 
qu'on  leur  laiase  aont  ^temeUes.'*     Cuvier,  SlogM  ButoriqueSf  vol.  ii.  p.  804. 
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qnences  of  their  own  acts.  Bnt  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
motives  are  miimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  the  very  ardour  of 
their  sinceiity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the 
holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism 
into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an 
absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral 
or  religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if  you 
then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind 
him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — ^he  will  in&lli- 
bly  persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  extent  of 
his  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakening  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  eviL 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  ftimishes  such  innumerable 
examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  rgect  the  plain- 
est and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which, 
from  the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  appo- 
site as  illustrations :  the  first  being  fiom  the  history  of  Paganism 
the  other  from  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  both  proving 
the  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

I.  The  Soman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been 
exa^erated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But,  what  to 
some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the 
active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  while  the  worst  and  most 
infamous  princes  were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians, 
and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly 
depraved  of  all  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it.  They  were  too  reckless 
of  the  fiiture,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  infiimous 
pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being 
thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion. 
They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked 
by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken, 
rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted.*^    We  find,  accordingly, 

"  '^  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epochs  of  the  toleration.  From  aH 
these  aathorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus  pot  a  stop  to  tho 
persecution  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. Not  one  writer,  either  heathea  or 
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that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Anreliiis^ 
a  man  of  kindly  temper,  and  of  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  but 
whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the 
religion  of  his  fathers.*^  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
GaBsars,  was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions 
are  often  attacked,  but  against  whose  moral  conduct  even 
calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion.^* 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a  country 
of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious 
feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  Which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spirit- 
ual classes  been  so  long  in  the  ascendant ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
people  so  devout,]  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numer- 
ous. But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have 
not  only  been  imable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have 
proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been 
more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.    As  it  was, 

Christian,  makes  Gommodas  a  persecutor.^  Zettert  concerning  the  Thunderina 
Zeffum,  in  Moyle^z  Wixrks^  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  **  Heliogabalos  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of 
all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.** 
MoiheinCB  Ecd.  JUttory^  toI.  i.  p.  66 :  see  also  Milman't  HUtcry  of  Christianity, 
'  London,  1840,  vol  ii.  p.  225. 

**  Dr.  Milman  (History  of  Christianity,  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  169)  says,  "A  blameless 
disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus 
rivalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of  life; 
yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the 
severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human 
mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more 
dignified  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor."  M.  Guizot  compares 
him  with  Louis  IX.  of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion 
between  sincerity  and  persecution :  "  Marc  Aur^e  et  saint  Louis  sont  peut  dtre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales  la 
premiere  r^;le  de  leur  conduite:  Marc  Aur^e,  stoicien;  saint  Louis,  chr^tien.** 
Ouizotf  Civilisatum  en  Francs,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Mornay  {Mem,  vol. 
iv.  p.  874^  calls  him  "  le  meilleur  des  empereurs  paycns ;  '*  and  Ritter  {Hist,  of 
PhUos,  vol.  iv.  p.  222),  '*  the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor.** 

"  Neander  {IRstcry  of  the  Church,  voL  1.  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperors 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Decline 
and  Fall,  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1886.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil :  **  In  the  primitive  times, 
it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be 
the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church.**    Memoirs  of  Colonel  Eutthinson,  p.  85. 
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the  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideratioii ;  and 
every  thing  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  flourished.  The  supporters  of  that* 
barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts. 
Hjrpocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to  be  cruel.  For 
cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbencUng  passion  ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a 
&wning  and  flexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human 
feelings,  and  flatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and 
hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  eneigy  with  which  that  duty 
was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Spanish  Church.  In- 
deed, that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  from  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.  This 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are 
two  testimonies  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the 
fullest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  chaige 
against  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while  ex- 
ecrating the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity 
of  their  intentions.*®  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on 
Spain  f^  and  though,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which 
he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  arainst  those  who  up- 
held it ;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at 
Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important  branches,  he  makes  the  re- 
markable admission,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity.'^ 

These  facts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of 

^  By  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puzzled.  "  On  reconnaitra  mon  impartiality 
dans  quelquescirconstances  oil  je  fa\s  remarquer  chez  les  inquisiteura  des  dispositions 
g^n^reuses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  k  croire  que  les  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  le  Saint- 
Office,  sout  plutdt  une  cons<6quence  de  ses  lois  organiques,  qu'un  effet  dn  caract^re 
particuUer  de  ses  membres.''  Lhrente,  HUtoire  Oriiigve  de  rlnquisUumd'Stpagne, 
vol  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  vol  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  toI  iv.  p.  168. 

*^  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  Judge.  See 
Doblado'9  Letters  from  Spaitij  p.  6. 

**  '*  It  is,  howeyer,  universally  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  cor^  at  Bar* 
celona,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distmguished 
for  humanity.'*  l^fwuetuTs  Joumeti  thrmtgh  Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  yoL  L  p.  122, 
Lond.  1792.  ^        -^     r 
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that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  histoiy  containB,  and  which  de- 
eisiyely  ptoyes  tiie  utter  inability  isi  moral  feelings  to  diminish 
religions  persecution.  The  way  in  which  the  diminution  has 
been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectaal  acquire- 
ments,  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  hu- 
manity,  but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffiision  of  knowledge^  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  is 
unquestionably^  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their 
own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  Qther,  is  apparent,  not  so  moch^m  the  enormous  and  almost 
incredible  number  of  its  known  victims/'  as  from  the  &ct  that 
the  imknown  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order 
that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs 
and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  lai^r  number 
who,  by  the  mere  threat  t)f  persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an 
outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus 
forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  Uves  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humil- 
iating hypocrisy.  It: is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask 
their  thoughts,  :there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  false- 
hood, and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way, 
fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life  ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfufiy  increased.  Surely, 
then,,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other 
crimes  are  of  small  account ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
that  increase  of  mtellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  amcHig  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating  is  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  practice  as  weU  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet 

^  la  1646,  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 
stated,  in  an  oflBcial  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home,  *'  that  in 
Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  30,000  persons  hare  suJDfered  death  at  the  hands 
of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.*'  C&rre^Mmdeiufe  of  CharUM  V,  and  his  Ambasso' 
dors^  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8to,  1860,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  106,000  persons,  of  whom  8800  were  burned. 
PreacotVa  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Itahella,  vol.  i.  p.  266.  In  Andalusia  alone, 
during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  **  besides  17,000  who 
underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.**  Tiekn4)r'$ 
History  of  Spanish  IMerature^  vol.  L  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  evidence  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  LLartnJU^  Histoire  de  Vlnqttititum^  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 229,  288,  289, 
279,  280,  406,  407,  466,  vol  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  876,  vol.  iv.  p.  81 ;  and,  above  aU,  the 
summary  at  pp.  242-273. 
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another  instance  of  the  enei^  with  which  it  wodos.  The  eecond 
greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — ^the  one  by  which,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused 
— ^is,  unquestionably,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous 
pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  history.'*  If 
we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
now  so  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
fiuty  years :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  own 
countiy,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.*^  The  question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral 
feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement. 
And  tf  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions,  but  according  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer 
wH.  certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  bave  had  no  share  at  all. 
For  it  surdiy  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  moderns  have  made 
any  discoyeries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  cen^ 
turies.  That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  sulyect,  mor- 
alists are  able  to  teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid 
down,  as  well  understood,  and  as  universaUy  admitted,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  without  war,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  sin* 
gular  occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  req)ecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge 
respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is  palpably  evident,  that 
the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  unchangeable 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  argument  more  decisive 
than  this.  K  it  can  be  proved  that,  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors,— ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view  for 
which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert, 
this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  ad- 

^  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  ia  even  more  marked  than  the  actual 
diminntion  of  war,  see  some  interesting  remarks  in  Cofnte,  JPhilo8ophie  PoniivCy  toL 
iy.  pp.  488,  718,  toI.  ti.  pp.  68, 424-486,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military 
sinrit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out ;  though  some  of  the 
leading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

*  In  Peliew's  Life  of  Sidmonth^  1847|  rol.  iii.  p.  187,  this  prolonged  peace  is 
graTely  ascribed  to  "the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1816;'*  in  other  words,  to 
the  pvoceedingB  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  I 
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ditioBB  having  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  stock  of  morals, 
DO  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morals 
produce.*' 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in 
increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  warlike  spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I 
shall  hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prom- 
inent points,  which,  being  on  the  siuface  of  history,  will  be  at  once 
understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every  im- 
portant addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of 
the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these  classes  and 
the  military  class  is  evident ;  it  is  the  antagonism  between 
thought  and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external,  be- 
tween argument  and  violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  &vourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the 
same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be 
very  great.*'^    In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  in- 

**  Unless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  difFumon  of  moral  and  religiotui 
principles ;  in  wluch  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  stationary, 
and  jet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are 
now ;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more 
esfer,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientifio 
inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ; 
and  surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators.  Now, 
however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes  all  inter- 
ests and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period  \  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says, 
opposed  by  "  the  genius  of  Protestantism ; "  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  became  extinct  in  the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  Ductcr  Dubitantiwn  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  being  the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould 
society  solely  according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting 
passages  in  ifosheinCB  £eclena$t,  Bitt.  vol.  i.  p.  888,  and  Coleridge^t  Friend^  voC 
iu.  p.  104. 

"  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization, 
is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  addi> 
Idona  which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  ^'Indcssen  ist^s  wahr,  dass  der  Bau  des  Menschen 
TOrziiglich  anf  die  YertheicSgung,  nicht  auf  den  Angriff  gerichtet  ist :   in  diesem 
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tellectnal  acquiBitions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  the  only  reeotirce  is  external  activity^^*  the  only  merit  per- 
sonal courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any  man,  unless  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he  has  ^ed,  the  greater  the 
reputation  he  enjoys.'*  This  is  the  purely  savage  state  ;  and  it 
is  the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  militaiy 
men  most  respected.''^  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up 
to  the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
steps ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the' 
dominion  of  force,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought. 
Blowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  intellectual  and  pacific  classes  begin 
to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  never- 
theless gradually  gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in 
power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit, 
in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade, 
commerce,  manufactures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  phi- 
muss  Hhm  die  Kunet  zu  Hulfe  kommen,  in  Jener  aber  iBt  er  yon  Natar  das  kriiftlgste 
Oeschopf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht 
rauberiflche  MordTerwustang,^er  Humanitftt  erstes  Merkmal.'*  loken  sur  Oe- 
iehiehtey  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

"  Hence,  no  doubt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  which,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  fac- 
ulties, assimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpenier^»  Hvman  Phynology^ 
p.  404;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Herden'i  Ideen  zur  Otzchiehtt,  toL  H.  p.  12 :  '^Das  ab* 
Btehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer  lauscht  und  horchet,  das  kleine  scharfc 
Auge,  dafl  in  der  weitesten  Feme  den  kleinsten  Rauch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der 
weisse  hervorbleckende,  knochenbenagende  Zaho,  der  dicke  Hals  und  die  zurtick- 
gebogene  Stellung  ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben.'*  Compare  Prichard'a  Physical 
Hist,  of  Mankind^  yoI.  i.  pp.  292,  298 ;  Azara^  AnUrigue  Mhidionaley  yoI.  iL  p.  18; 
Wronger s  Polar  Expedition,  p.  884 ;  PaUme's  Travels  iti  Kordofan^  pp.  182,  188. 

"  **  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  ncTer  slain  an  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  degradmg  badge."  OroUU  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  897.  Among 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  ^*  a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  head ; 
and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it 
constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility.**  EarVs  account  of  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  See  also  Orawfurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Oeog.  Soc.  voL 
xxiii.  pp.  11,  80.  And  for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into 
warlike  ones,  compare  Journal  of  Oeog.  8oe.  voL  x.  p.  867 ;  Mallei's  Nortlum  An- 
tiquities, pp.  168, 169, 195 ;  ThirlwalVs  Hist,  of  Oreece,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol.  viil. 
p.  209 ;  Henderson^ s  History  of  Brazil,  p.  475 ;  8outhey*s  History  of  Breuil,  vol.  i. 
pp.  126,  248;  Asiatic  Besearcnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol  vil.  p.  198;  Transactions  of 
Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52 ;  Hoskins^  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  168 ;  Oriainss 
du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Miehclet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  884  note.  So  also  the  Thracums : 
7^s  h\  iffydrriy  krin&rarov.  th  (nv  i#b  iroA.^/Mv  jcal  Xrfiffrvoi,  icdAAurroy.  Herodotus, 
book  V.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit.  Baehr. 

^  Malcolm  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  '*  There  is  only 
one  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the  Institutes 
of  Timour,  p.  269  :  **  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  de- 
feating hostile  armies."  Tike  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  frequency  and 
evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates  battles— a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Aureus 
Oreek  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  64,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  the 
more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  in  a  bar- 
barous age. 
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losopby, — all  these  things,  originally  unknown,  become  bigtoized 
into  separate  studies,  each  study  having  a  separate  class,  and  each 
class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these 
classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than  men 
whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every 
fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from  which,  during 
peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred.^^ 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  es* 
tablished,  and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which 
none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feel.  But  among  a  people 
whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist. 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present 
war.'*  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is,  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Bussia  and  Tur- 
key, the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  very  significant  &ct.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexampled 
length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces  were  bro- 
ken, by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on  the  still  more  unciv- 
ilized Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual, 
and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was  indeed  constantly  increasing, 
but  was  still  too  weak,- even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to 
control  the  old  warlike  habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for 
conquest  which  often  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated  the  pros- 
perity of  their  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress 
of  affairs,  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and 

'*  To  the  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that  of 
wealth ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucrati?e  profes- 
sion, owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners. 
See  Barrington's  learned  work.  Observations  on  the  Stattdesj  pp.  390-398.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  "  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed  as  ahnost  the  only  method 
by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become  rich.**  Compare  Thimer^s  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palave  {Mhnoires  sur  Vancienne  Ckevalerie,  vol.  i.  p. 
311)  says,  "  La  guerre  enriohissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  rontons,  celui  qui  la 
faisoit  aveo  le  plus  de  valeur,  de  vigiUnce  et  d*activit^.  La  ran9on  6toit,  ce  semble, 
pour  Tordinaire,  une  ann6e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier.**  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Eiff  Veda  Sanhita^  voL  i.  p.  208,  sec.  8,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  265,  sec.  13.  In  Europe, 
the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  Manning's  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  1839,  p.  162;  and  on  the  profits  formerly  made,  pp.  167, 
16B. 

"  I  wrote  this  hi  1855. 
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irritable  jealousy  thej  once  entertained,  are  tmited  in  a  common 
cause,  and  have  drawn  the  sword,  not  for  selfish  purposes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barba- 
rous foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present 
war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the 
only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized, — is  one 
of  many  proofs  that  a  dislike  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  pecu- 
liar to  an  intellectual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
military  predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of 
morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this,  ^ 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more  ^ 
common  in  Russia  than  in  France  or  England  ;^'  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Russians  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by  their  civilized  op-  ^ 
ponents."  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Russia  is  a  warlike  coun- 
try, not  because  the  inhabitants  are  immoral,  but  because  they 
are  unintellectual.  The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 
In  Russia,  the  national  intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  in- 
tellectual classes  lack  influence  ;  the  nulitaiy  class,  therefore,  is 
supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  mid- 
dle rank,8«  and  consequently  the  thoughtful  and  pacific  habits 
which  spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  "^ursiSts,'*  naturally  turn  to 

**  Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia  than  in 
Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  Btirling*9  Jitunti,  Lond. 
1841,  pp.  69,  60.  The  benevolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are 
attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of  information^  and  was  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  Pinkertan't  EubHo,  Lond.  1888,  pp.  886,  886.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  also  says  they  are  **  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."  Biftelair'B 
Ocrre^pandenee^  vol  ii.  p.  241, 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  olergy  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

^  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  *^  Russia  has  only  two  ranks— 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.''  ZetUr9  from  the  Baltie,  Lond.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
*'  Les  marchands,  qui  formeraient  une  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  nombre 
qu'ils  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  I'^tat :  d'atlleurs  presque  tous  sont  Strangers ; . . . . 
oik  done  trouver  cette  classe  moyenne  qui  fait  la  foroe  des  6tat8  ?"  Outtifte's  Rustie^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  126,  126 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

*'  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studying  the  society 
of  St  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accom* 
plished  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with 
every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth :  ^'a  total  absenee  of  all  rational  tastes  or  literary 
topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  maiwvau  gtwn  to  discuss  a  rational  subject— mere 
pidanierie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  daneing,  and  a  JolU  Umt* 
nure:'  Letten  front  the  Baltic,  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.  M.  Custine  (La  Rutne  m  1889. 
vol.  i.  p.  821)  says,  *^  R^le  g^n^rale,  personne  ne  profere  jamais  \m  mot  qui 
pourrait  int^resser  vivement  quelqu'un.''  At  vol.  iL  p.  196,  **  Do  toutes  les  fiusultte 
de  Tintelligence,  la  seule  qa'on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact.**    Another  writer  of  repute. 
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warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resonrce  remaining  to  them.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  Butssia,  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard. 
The  army  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  countiy : 
to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an  enemy,  is  valaed  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achieyements  of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  are- despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings 
of  an  altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character." 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  pro- 
duced opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great,  that  not  only  have 
military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this 
feeling  to  an  extreme ;  and  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we 
should  neglect  those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of 
other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war  is,  as  a  na- 
^  tional  taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  result  has  been  ef- 
fected,  not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  in- 
stinct ;  but  by  the  simple  &ct,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority 
is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  further,  and  to 
prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  reputation,  but 
likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll 
themselves  in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources 
of  activity  are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being 

M.  Kohl,  contemptuously  obserres,  that  in  RussU  **  the  depths  of  science  are  not 
even  guessed  at.^    KohPs  RuuiOj  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

'^  According  to  Schnitzler,  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Russia,  by  military  rank ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  peu  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  oc- 
cupying  some  situation  giving  military  rank."  M^CvUocKb  Otog,  Diet,  1849,  voL  ii. 
p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  PinkertotCt  EussiOj  1888,  p.  821.  M.  Erman, 
who  travelled  through  great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  says,  **  In  the  modem 
language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  in£viduals  of  the 
educated  class :  Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?"  ErmarCi  Siberia^  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fruit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  KohV*  JRtusia^  pp.  28,  194;  Stirling's  Busttia  under 
Nieolattke  First,  p.  1 ;  Cuttine's  Ruuie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 162,  262,  266,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71, 
128,  809,  vol.  iii.  p.  828,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  (^Histwy  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  891,  892)  says,  "  The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army. 
Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  employments  are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole 
youth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms."  The  same 
writer  (vol.  x.  p.  666)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  **  nothing  astonishes  the 
Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  pro* 
fessions,  and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Great  Britain.** 
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essentially  mental,  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success  more 
rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  father  has  a  son 
whose  faculties  are  remarkable,  he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the 
lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied  by  industry, 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  is  made  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  the 
military  spirit  never  &il  to  decline.  As  soon  as  eminent  men 
grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profes- 
sion wiU  be  tarnished  :  first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and 
then  its  power  wiU  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through 
which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  military  profession  is  equally  deci- 
sive. For  although  that  profession  has  in  modem  Europe  pro- 
duced a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability. 
That  the  military  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long 
periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but-  were 
comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  weU  as  in  war,  and  were  in 
every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give 
only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people, — we  find  that  the 
three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece  ever  produced  were  So- 
lon, Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato ; 
and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics. 
Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy ;  and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — 
were  both  of  them  weU-known  generals,  femous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iGschines,  were  all 
members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two  great- 
est tragic  writers,  -SJschylus  and  Sophocles.  Archilochus,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took 
as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  the  same  profession  could  like- 
wise boast  of  Tyrtaeus,  one  of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and 
of  Alceeus,  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.    The  most 
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philosophic  of  all  the  Greek  historiaw  was  ocrtoinly  Thncydides ; 
hat  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybins,  held  hi^  militaiy 
appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  oocasian  succeeded  in 
changing  the  fiirtones  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  hniij  and 
tnnnoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
the  hi^est  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  wonld  allow : 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  their  tiionghts,  and  soch  the  heaaty 
and  dignitjof  their  style,  that  their  woiks  are  readby  thonsands 
who  care  nothing  abont  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  fliey  were 


These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  militaiy  profesnon 
in  the  ancient  wodd  ;  and  aU  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  Ian- 
goage,  and  were  read  by  the  same  people.  But  in  the  modem 
irodi  this  identical  pnrfession,  including  many  millions  of 
men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  ne^er  been  aUe, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  hskve 
reached  the  first  chMM  either  as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descifftes 
is  an  iostance  of  an  European  soldier  combining  the  two  quali- 
ties ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This, 
however,  is  a  solitary  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second 
one  of  a  modem  nulitary  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact, 
only  possessed  two  authors,  Baleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works 
are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied  merely  for  their  intrinsic 
merit  StiU,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two 
historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never 
been  reputed  profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have 
they  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and  the  best  leaders 
of  the  army  were  generally  the  best  governors  of  the  state.  But 
here,  again,  the  pn^^ress  of  society  has  wrought  so  great  a  change, 
that  for  a  long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively 
rare.  Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  &iled 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselves 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  si^acious  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modem  warriors  of  whom  it  can  be 
fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  competent  to  govern  a  king- 
dom and  conmiand  an  army.  And  if  we  look  at  England  as 
furnishing  a  fiamiliar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified 
in  our  two  greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
Marlborough  was  a  man  hot  only  of  the  most  idle  and  frivolous 
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pmsnits,  bnt  was  bo  miBembly  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favonr  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at 
his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  treachery,  turn 
against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal,  as  well  as 
a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  veiy  man  whom  a  few  years 
before  he  had  in&mously  abandoned.  These  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Bamilies.  As  to  our 
other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  without 
gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to 
his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has  studied  the  civil  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century,  knows  fdU  well  that 
this  military  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and 
who,  to  his  still  greater  gloiy  be  it  said,  possessed  an  int^rity 
of  purpose,  an  unflinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling, 
which  could  not  be  surpasi^,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentaiy  Debates,  that  every 
great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great  improvement, 
every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession  to  the  popular 
wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  after  his  mournful 
declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security  of  England  would 
be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the 
present  stability  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience, 
the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent  his 
political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient  or  advis- 
able, but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting 
the  popular  wiU  which  he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that  policy 
is  written  for  our  instruction  :  it  is  written  in  that  great  ex- 
plosion of  popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath 
upset  the  proudest  thrones,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined 
noble  houses,  desolated  beautiful  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  had  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused, — ^this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
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written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  heen  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe,  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
rulers  did,  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem  Europe.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  circumstance 
:  that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual  employments, 
few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in 
antiquity,  men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best 
means  of  exercising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  are  turned  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
very  important  change;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but  constant,  encroach- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  To  write  the  history  of  those 
encroachments,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately  to 
perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been 
so  little  studied,  that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis 
Airther  than  I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  European  Imowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder; 
which,  ^though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace.'*.  This  import 
tant  invention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;'* but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come 
into  operation,  when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
scheme  and  practice  of  war.     Before  this  time,  it  was  considered 

*"  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very  supers 
ficially  by  Frederick  Schlegel  (^Leehire$  on  the  HUtwry  of  Literature^  vol.  ii.  pp.  87, 
88),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  {PhUoeophy  of  the  Mini,  toI.  i.  p.  262).  They  are  ex- 
amined with  much  greater  abiKty,  though  by  no  means  exhaustiTely,  in  8mWe 
Wealth  of  NatioMy  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297  ;  Herdtt'e  Ideen  zur  Oeeehichie 
der  Mentchheit,  Yol.  iv.  p.  801 ;  HaUanCe  Middle  Agee,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

**  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  inyentors :  HumJMdCe  Cosmoe,  vol.  ii.  p.  590 ;  Koch,  Tableau 
dee  Revoltdions,  yoL  i.  p.  242 ;  BeehmamrCe  HUtory  of  InvenJtione,  1S46,  vol  ii.  p. 
606 ;  Histoire  IM.  de  la  Ihrnee,  vol.  xz.  p.  286 ;  i%omeon^e  Sietory  of  C^emietry, 
▼oL  i.  p.  86 ;  HaUanCe  Middle  Agea^  vol  i.  p.  841.  The  statements  in  ErmoMCe 
BiberiOy  vol.  i.  p.  870,  871,  are  more  positive  than  tiie  evidence  we  are  possessed  of 
will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  an  early 
period  used  In  China,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
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the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service^  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own 
country  or  of  attacking  others.*'  Standing  armies  were  entirely 
unknown;  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude  and  barbarous 
nulitia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  unwilling  to  engage 
in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  univeraally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as 
such,  had  no  separate  existence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all 
other  professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  gene* 
ral  tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies  ^ 
of  troops  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom 
the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  days  perfectly  &miliar.*'  At  all 
events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were  necessarily 
divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you 
revised  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  importance  was 
altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests  and 
many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles."  But,  on  the  • 
other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu- 
&ctures :  there  was  no  science,  no  literature :  the  useful  arts 
were  entirely  unknown;  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts, 
but  with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a 
man  had  only  .to  possess,  what  he  generally  inherited  from  his 

^  Vattel,  U  Droit  det  Ghn$,  toL  H.  p.  129 ;  lAngard'B  HuUry  of  England,  vol 
ii.  pp.  856,  867.  Among  the  Aaglo-SaxoiiB,  **  all  free  men  and  proprietors  of  land, 
except  the  ministera  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  wanung.**  EecUtUm^B  JEnglith  AtUtouiiieif 
p.  62.  *'  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.**  Pafyrave'9 
Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth,  Tol.  L  p.  200. 

*^  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  OtohU  Miliiary  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  67- 
8 ;  JAngar^i  H%9t  of  England,  vol  ii.  pp.  26,  188,  vol.  iii.  p.  14 ;  Twm$r'%  Hut,  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  458,  vol  v.  pp.  92,402,  406 ;  MotheimU  Eccl,  Hittorv,  vol.  L  pp. 
178, 198,  241 ;  Criektorit  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1888,  toL  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents 
were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman 
to  lay  hands  on  a  bishop.  In  1096  his  Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  council  to  de- 
clare, *'  Qu6d  qui  apprehenderit  episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat.**  MatUuei  Pari* 
HxMtoria  Mt^,  p.  18.  As  the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow 
that  a  man  became  spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  eyen  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop 
prisoner. 

**  As  Sharon  Turner  obserres  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  govemroent, 
"  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period.**  TVtmer'M  Hitiory 
€f  England,  vol.  iU.  p.  268.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  sener- 
ally :  **aUe  Kiinste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  auf  das  edle  Kriegs-,  BaiS-  und 
Raubhandwerk  bezogen,  waren  Uberflussig  und  schiidlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie 
war  Tonnothen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem  Hinunel  su  Terbinden.**  WinekUr,  0«§ehiehU 
<{«ri?otofitit,  1854,  p.  66. 
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father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  &x 
the  field.^^  Accordmg  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were 
required,  and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more 
difficult.  First,  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder;^^  then  there 
was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons, 
and  considered  difficult  to  manage.^^  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  sheUs,  mines,  and  the  like/"    All 

**  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  Englaad  ordered  that  every  man  should  have  either  a 
flword  or  bow ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir;  '* ester!  autem  om- 
UBS  baberent  wanbaalain,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcum  et 
sagittas :  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquis  anna  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret ;  sed  ciim  more- 
retur,  daret  lUa  propinquiori  hseredi  suo/'  Itog.  de  Ilov,  Annal.  n  Scriptorea  posi 
B^dam,  p.  848  rev.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man 
poasen^g  land  to  the  valae  of  forty  shillings  should  keep  "  a  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have 
them  out  of  the  forest."  Orose^a  Military  AntiquitUt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  801,  802.  Com- 
pare Otijar^*  Htstory  ofilu  Bwdea^  part  i.  p.  94.  Even  late  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  "  in  each  from  four  to  five 
thousand  scholars,  aU  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great  part 
gentry.**  Sir  William  Hamilton  on  the  Hiatory  of  UniversitieB,  in  ffcanilton^s  Phil' 
oBOph,  JHacusiuma,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  waa 
a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  JSfferton 
Pavers,  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows 
ana  arrows  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muflter-rolls  till  1699;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  musket  gained  ground.  See  Y<mge^»  Diary,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848, 
p.  xviL 

^  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  in  Englajid 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  CamdmU  JSlizabeth,  in  Kenneti't  JSiHary,  vol.  ii.  p. 
888,  London,  1719;  Striekland'a  Queem  of  £ngla!ndt  vol.  vi.  p.  223,  Lond.  1848; 
OroseU  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon  Turner  {History  of  JSna- 
land,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1889)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in 
the  HarleiaA  manuscripts,  that  It  was  made  in  England  in  1488 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston 
{English  Antiquities,  p.  182,  Lond.  1647)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and 
exported  it  as  early  as  1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a 
costly  article ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  dearneas, 
**  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising.**  PaarliamewL 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clarendon  Correspandefiee,  vol.  i. 
p.  413,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  21.  10s,  to  8/.  a  oarrel.  On  the 
expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp^s  Reports  on 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  825,  Lond.  1852. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  Hallam^s  Middle 
Ages,  voL  i.  p.  842.  Grose  {Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  292, 
887)  says,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for 
them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of 
BechmawCs  History  of  Inventions,  Lond.  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  585,  it  is  strangely  sup- 
posed that  muskets  were  *' first  used  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via.**  Compare  l>ant«/, 
Histoire  de  la  Milice,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Smythe's  Military  Discourses,  in  JSUis's 
Original  Letters,  p.  53,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

**  Pistols  are-  said  to  have  been  Invented  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Grose's 
Military  Antiq.  vol  i.  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining 
towns  in  1487.  Prescotfs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  82 ;  Koch, 
Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Franqaise,  vol. 
i.  p.  574.  Daniel  {Milice  Franqaise,  vol.  L  pp.  580,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not 
invented  till  1588  ;  and  the  same  thine  is  asserted  in  JBiographie  Universelle,  vol. 
XV.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Grose  {Military  Antia.  vol.  i.  p.  887),  they  are  men- 
tioned by  Yalturinus,  in  1472.    On  the  general  condition  of  the  French  artillery  in 
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these  things,  by  increasmg  the  complication  of  the  military  art, 
^creased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  change  that  waTlieing  effected  in  the  oidinaiy 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  oif 
procuring  them.  To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new 
system  was  organized;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up 
bodies  of  men  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which  formerly 
all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there 
arose  standing  armies;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,^  ^  almost  immediately  after  gun- 
powder was  generally  known.  •  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom 
of  employing  mercenary  troops;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier 
instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.*' 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the 
change  it  effected  in  the  classification  of  European  society.  The 
r^;ular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline,  more  serviceable 
against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits 
became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  fall,  first  into  disre- 
•  pute,  then  be  n^lected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the 
same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined 
soldiers  deprived  the  countiy  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
disciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their 
military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was  first  broadly 
established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian;  and  there  arose 
a. separate  military  profession,**  which,  conslBting  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the 

the  Bixteenth  century,  see  Relations  des  AmboModewn  V^netiefu^  toI.  i.  pp.  04, 
476,  478,  Paris,  1838,  4to ;  a  curiooB  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known;  but  they 
were  certainly  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Se« 
Bohlen^  das  alte  Indisn^  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  Daniel,  Htstoire  de  la  Milice,  toI.  i.  pp. 
441,  442. 

*"*  Blaekstone'a  Cammsntariet,  toL  i.  p.  418 :  Daniel,  Hist  de  la  MUiee,  vol.  i.  p. 
210,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  491,  498 ;  (Euvres  de  Turcot,  voL  viii.  pp.  228. 

^  The  leading  facts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  in- 
dicated with  great  judgment  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  vol.  L  pp.  828 
•887. 

^  Grose  (Military  AntiquiHes,  vol.  i  pp.  810,  811)  says,  that  until  the  axteenth 
century,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  **  were  distinguished  by 
badges  of  their  leaders'  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen."  It  was 
also  early  in  the  rixteenth  century  that  Uiere  first  arose  a  separate  military  litera- 
ture. Daniel,  Hist,  de  la  MUiee,  Tol.  i.  p.  880 :  **  Les  auteurs  qui  ont  6crit  en  detail 
sur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  ce  n'est  gueres  que  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  l*Empereur 
Charles  V,  que  les  Italiens,  les  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  com- 
mence &  6crire  sur  ce  si^et." 
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remainder  to  settle  in  eome  other  pursuit.'"  In  this  way,  im-* 
mense  bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned  from  their  old 
warlike  habits;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their 
enei^es  became  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with  war  I 
or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created  I 
those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modem  civilization  I 
owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive  generation  this  tendency 
towards  a  separate  organization  was  more  marked;  the  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this 
means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle 
or  intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition 
to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that  love  of  war,  on 
which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  fdl  enthusiasm  is  concentrated. 
The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual 
principle  is  so  fuU  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
combining  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the  i 
whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say,' 
that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  fj:8t# 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious 
outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  energy,  becom- 
ing more  practical,  was  turned  against  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebellions,  from  which  hardly  any 
part  of  Europe  escaped;  andl?iially^l;hat  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teaching 
legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  all,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  to  which  not  only 
constitutional  princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are 
now  rendered  strictly  amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present  condition  of 

••  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  layman  wag  a  soldier,  is  very  remark- 
able. Adam  Smith  (  Wealth  of  Nation*^  book  v.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  "  Among  the 
civilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as 
soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  the  expense  of  their  service."  The 
same  proportion  is  given  in  Sadler's  Law  of  Population^  vol.  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in 
Orandeur  et  Decadence  dee  JiomainBy  chap,  lii.;  CKuwee  de  Montesquieu^^.  180: 
also  in  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt^  vol  i.  p.  106 ;  and  in  AlietnCs  History  ofJSurope, 
ToL  zii.  p.  818. 
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European  society,  or  foim  the  least  idea  of  its  future  prospects. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the  reader  can  now  perceive  the 
way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the  most 
effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession  indispensable  ;  and 
thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  military  spirit,  left  an  overplus, 
an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that 
lust  of  conquest,  which,  though  natural  to  a  barbarous  people, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  most  &tal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are  too  often 
affiicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love  of  war 
has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  allude  to  the  discoveries  mad^ 
by  political  Economy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised 
to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  study,  though 
perhaps  only  Ailly  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
gradually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education : 
but  even  those  by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.". 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support 
of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of  war, 
commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
and  there  are  numerous  instances  of  quarrels  respecting  the 
promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some 
favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  tind  were  founded 
upon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another. 
It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and 

*^  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  very  briefly  in 
BlanmU,  Hutoire  de  PEconcmie  Politiguej  toL  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  TWm**  Progreu  of 
JPolitteal  Ec&nomy,  p.  240. 
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that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  people  to 
import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  thiis  was 
done,  affairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  but 
if  this  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  being  drained 
of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  getting  the 
better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense.^*  For  this 
the  only  remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  conunercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our  commod- 
ities, and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however,  they  refiised 
to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason; 
and  tor  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a 
people  who,  by  lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that 
money  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.*' 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly 
universal;'*  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians, 

**  This  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  **  Discourse,"  written  in 
1678,  and  printed  in  Stovfi  London^  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  ex- 
ceed oar  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  Btov^% 
London^  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politi- 
cians were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620,  James  I.  said,  in  one  of  ids  Ions 
speeches,  **  It*s  strange  that  my  Mint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I 
think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade.^  ParlMUtcry^ 
vol.  i.  p.  11*79  :  see  also  the  debate  "  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money/*  p.  1194-1196.  ni 
1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  **  That 
the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by  their  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country  I  Pari.  EUt  vol.  ii. 
p.  220.  Half  a  century  later  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
Templets  Workt^  vol.  i.  p.  175,  vol.  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 

**  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch ;  for  that 
it  was  **  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master 
their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must  truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the 
law  to  the  other.  There  is  no  compounding,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  world.**  Bomers  TVactSy  vol.  viii.  p.  89.  A  few  months  later,  still  insist- 
ing on  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  "  was  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  of  England  that  there  should  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  commerce  in 
the  East  Indies.**  Part,  Sitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  687.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  8omer»  Tracts^  voL  zi. 
pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  peace  with 
IVance  would  be  **  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade.**  See  also  in  voL 
xiii.  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.  In  1743,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
one  of  the  most  emhient  men  of  Ids  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **  If  our  wealth 
is  diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  ps 
from  the  markets  of  the  Continent — ^by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by 
blockading  their  ports.** — CampbeW»  Lives  of  the  Chancellcre^  vol.  v.  p.  89. 

**  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MilVe  History  of  India^  vol.  1.  pp. 
41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confdsed  notions  respecting 
the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  Essay  on  Money,  in  Locke's  Works,  vol.  iv. ;  and 
in  particular  pp.  9, 10, 12,  20,  21, 49-52.  Berkeley,  profound  thinker  as  he  was,  fdl 
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i¥88  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but  increased  those 
feeUngs  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encouraged;  each 
country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  neighbours.'^'  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in 
the  sixteenth  centuiy,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent 
thinkers  who  exposed  some  of  the  fallacies  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  based/*  But  their  arguments  found  no  &your  with 
those  politicians  by  whom  European  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known;  and  it  is  certain 
that,  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occupations,  cannot 
.be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master  each  new  discov- 
ery that  is  successively  made;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as 
a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that 
they  went  blundering  on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  com- ' 
merce  could  flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that 
commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  takmg  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.'^ 

Into  the  same  errors,  and  assumes  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Querist, 
Nos.  zclz.  cbd.  in  Berkeley's  Workt^  yol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250:  see  also  his  proposal  for 
a  sumptuary  law  in  JSseajf  towards  jpreventiiw  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain^  in  WarkSf 
Tol.  iL  p.  190.  The  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  {Esprit  des  LoiSy  livre  xx. 
chap.  xii.  in  (Emrres^  p.  858)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  (Droit  des  Oenk, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  miachievouB  inter- 
ference of  the  English  goTemment,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  to  other 
states. 

**  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642, 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  oUier  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their 
"wealth."    See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  History,  vol.  u.  pp.  1274-1279. 

"  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1613,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  diflcouraffing  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  liaiss  on  the  JProgress 
of  Politic(uEcofumiy,yg.  8, 12,  13.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards 
modern  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1681,  and  ascribed 
to  William  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  ix.  pp.  139- 
192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title  Brief  Conceipt  of  English  Pollicy,  gives  an  m- 
adequate  idea  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theorv  of 
politics  which  had  then  appeared :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points 
out  clearly  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economical 
&ct  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  poor- 
laws.  Some  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  the  original  is  easily 
accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  English  history.  Among  other 
heretical  propointions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 

^^  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  H*€ul- 
loch  {Polit.  Econ,  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  before  the  year  1820,"  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods."  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every 
one  of  those  laws  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of 
any  kind,  can  be  protected  by  government  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater 
loss  upon  the  unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  umversal, 
the  loss  will  be  universal.    Some  striking  instances  of  the  absurd  laws  which  have 
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But  in  the  eighteenth  eentanr,  a  long  oomae  of  erents,  wUdi 
I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  waj  ibr  a  qiirit  of  impiOYe- 
menty  and  a  desire  for  reform^  of  whidi  the  worid  had  then  seen 
no  example.  This  great  morement  disidajed  its  eoagf  in 
ereij  department  of  biowledge ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  socoess- 
fill  attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economj  to 
a  science,  br  discorering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation 
and  diffusion  of  wealdu  In  the  year  l#i6,  Adam  Smith 
pablbhed  his  Wealth  of  Nations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probablj  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been 
written,  and  is  certainly  the  most  yaluable  oontributicm  ever 
made  by  a  smgle  man  towards  establishing  the  principles 
on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the 
old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
in  neariy  all  its  parts;''  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was 
not  only  attacked,  but  its  fiedsehood  was  demonstrated;  and 
innumerable  absunUties,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
were  suddenly  swept  away.'* 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  any  preceding 
century,  it  would  have  shared  the  &te  of  the  great  works  of 
Stafford  and  Serra;  and  although  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  attention  of  speculative 
thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  no 
effect  on  practical  politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  woidd  only  have 
exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  had  now  b^ome  so  general,  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary legislators  were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great 
truths,  which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;** 
and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  were 
listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great  assembly  whose 

been  puiscd  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  BarringtwiCB  Obaervationt  tm  tie 
St<UuUs^  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  every  parliament 
should  do  something  in  this  way  ;  and  Charles  II.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  *'  I 
pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the  industry  of  the  nation 
....  and  so  God  bless  your  councils.**  Pari,  HUt.  voL  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  Somera  Tract*,  vol-  xii.  p.  88. 

**  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usuiy-laws, 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

**  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the  works  of 
that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.  Indeed 
Hume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensiveneas 
as  well  as  in  industry. 

**  The  first  notice!  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  in  Parliament  is  in 
1783 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times, 
and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parlianuntary  Htttory,  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
1102,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  481,  1086,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  885,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  884,  905,  982, 1066, 
TOL  xxz.  pp.  830,  883,  vol  xxxii.  p.  2,  toL  xxxiiL  pp.  868,  886,  522,  548,  649,  668, 
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opiiiiotis  were  mainly  legolated  by  the  wicdom  of  their 
BQceetors,  and  who  were  loSi  to  believe  that  any  thing  could  be 
discovered  by  the  modems  which  was  not  already  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set 
themselves  up  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge. 
No  great  truth,  which  has  once  been  feund,  has  ever  afterwaMs 
been  lost;  nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  brfore  it.  Even  so,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
aU  the  consequences  which  flow  firom  them,  were  vainly  struggled 
against  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Tear  by  year  the  great  truth  made  its  way; 
always  advancing,  never  receding."  The  majority  was  at  first 
deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then 
it  became  a  minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to 
dwindle;    and    at    the    present  day,  eighty  years  after  the 

Jmblication  of  Smith's  WecUth  of  ifattons^  there  is  not  to  be 
bund  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
univeisiEdly  received. 

Such  Is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations. 
And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  triumph  alone,  should  be 
enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  so  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe 
great  results  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances. 
For,  whence  did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn 
from  their  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  said  too  without  fear 

774,  777,  778,  822,  828,  824,  826,  827,  1249,  toI.  xxxIt.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142, 
804,  478,  860,  901,  902,  908.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been 
overlooked ;  but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  re- 
ferred  to  during  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  PelMa  Life  of  Sidmouth^ 
voL  L  p.  61,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studyhig  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

*■  in  1797,  Pulteney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  said,  would  persuade  the  present  generation,  and 
govern  the  next."  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1813,  Dugald  Stewart  (PAt- 
lowpky  of  the  Human  Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free 
traoe  *'  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinkine  men  all  over 
Europe."  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  "The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade 
is  supported  is  so  powerftd,  that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  see  the  progress  which  this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  ProposaU  for  an 
eeonamieal  Cwreney^  in  RieardoU  Works,  p.  407. 
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of  contradiction,  that  this  sblitaiy  Scotchman  has,  by  the  pnhli* 

I  cation  of  one  single  work,  contributed  more  towards  the  happi- 

!  ness  of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  united  abilities  of  all 

the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 

authentic  account. 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the 
energy  of  the  warlike  spirit  And  the  way  in  which  they 
effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was 
of  course  also  belieyed  that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  in- 
crease the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  :  it,  therefore,  became 
natural  that  Government  should  be  expected  to  take  meas- 
ures by  which  such  influx  could  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their 
gold;  a  result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
strenuously  resisted.  The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another;**  every  new 
tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility;  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  became  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities,  by  which  war 
is  mainly  promoted.**  But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  represent- 
atives of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself 
solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add 
to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when  these 
great  truths  were  recognized,*^  all  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  the 

'^  Sir  Theodore  Janson,  in  his  General  Maxim%  of  Tracky  published  in  1718,  lays 
it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized,  that  "  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  strive  who  shall  outwit  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and  they  concur  in  this 
maxim,  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign  commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them.** 
Sanurs  TraetSf  vol.  xiii.  p  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a  Dialogue  between  an  Sngliahman  and 
a  Dutchman^  published  m  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his 
government  had  **  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.*'^ 
Somere  Tracta,  vol.  xL  p.  876.  This  is  the  system  of  *'  narrow  selfishness"  denounced 
by  Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Conflict  of  Lowe,  1841,  p.  82. 

"  *^It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like  those  so 
frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  of  much 
bloodshed."  M'CuUoeJCe  Principlee  of  Political  Economy^  p.  140.  See  also  pp.  87, 
88 :  "  It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible 
with  its  own ;  hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  ii^juring  and  impoverishing  each  other ; 
and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivabry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modern  wars." 

^  On  the  rapid  diffusion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  economists,  compare  Laing^e  Swedenf  pp.  856-358,  with  a  note  to  the  last 
edition  of  Maltkue  on  Population^  1826,  voL  il  pp.  854,  855. 
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pieciouB  metals,  at  once  fell  to  the  gioand.  These  enonnous  enoiB 
being  dispersed,  the  true  theory  of  barter  was  easily  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its 
advantages  will  be  shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in 
it;  that,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  fiur  from  depending  on  the 
amount  of  gdd  received,  they  simply  arise  from  the  fisu^nity  with 
which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it 
could  only  produce  at  a  great  expense,  but  which  the  other  na- 
tion can,  from  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of 
nature,  afford  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed, 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a  rich  and 
frequent  custonien  The  result  is,  that  the  commeroial  spirit^ 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  iuvariably  pacific." 
And  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant 
out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  on  which 
these  economical  discoveries  aro  foimded,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  produce 
on  his  own  mind.  The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other, 
acted  upon  by  causes  which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  are 
able  to  perceive.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable 
opponents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can  give 
vaUd  reasons  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.  For  an  immense 
majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  submission  the 
spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  merely 
its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the 
progress  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  benefited 
by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
generations,  have  already  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  this  country,  and  which  are  now  operating 
slowly,  but  steadily,  upon  those  other  European  states,  where^ 

^  "  The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  preyailing  among  nations,  oyerruled  for 
centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  commercial  coun- 
tries derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  tluit  commercial  spirit,  which 
is  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European 
history  their  principal  cause.''  MUPs  FolUieal  Economy,  1849,  vol  ii.  p.  221.  This 
great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  pres* 
ent  century,  and  has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five-and* 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Her- 
der m  1787 :  see  his  Ideen  zm  Getehichie^  vol  ill  pp.  292,  298. 
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public  opinion  being  less  poweif  ul,  it  is  more  difficult  to  establisb 
great  truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively  small 
number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  wefiJth  to  the  political 
economists ;  who,  by  removing  the  obstacles  with  wblch  the 
ignorance  of  successive  governments  had  impeded  trade,  have 
now  settled  on  a  solid  foundation  that  commercial  prosperity 
which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most 
assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement 
has  lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  r^ulate  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but  the  positive 
mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them  ;  and  finally  by  ex- 
ploding those  long-established  errors,  which,  inducing  men  to 
believe  that  nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other, 
encouraged  those  evil  feelings,  and  fostered  those  national 
jealousies,  to  the  strength  of  which  the  military  spirit  owed  no 
small  share  of  its  former  influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been 
weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting  the 
application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  one 
nation  is  too  apt  to  feel  for  another.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a  large  class  of 
EngHsh  writers  formerly  directed  against  the  morals  and  private 
character  of  the  French,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
even  against  the  chastity  of  French  women,  tended  not  a 
littie  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe ;  irritating  the  English  against 
French  vices,  irritating  the  French  against  English  calumnies. 
In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen :  a  class 
of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and 
stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived 
entirely  off  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard  mass  every 
Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who  even  worshipped 
the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to  de- 
spise us,  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste  or 
humanity ;  surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy 
climate,  where  a  perpetual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented 
the  sun  from  ever  being  seen ;  suffering  from  so  deep  and 
inveterate  a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the 
English  spleen ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  mala* 
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dy,  constantly  committing  suicide,  particnlGuiy  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves  by 
thousands/* 

Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France 
and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.  But  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, by  bringing  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact, has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each 
people  to  adnuie,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  to  respect 
each  other.  And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  re- 
spect For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mankind  at  large  has  tax  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad 
ones.  Indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil 
would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  himian  race,  and  not  even 
have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  species. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear. 
This  is  because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is 
not  so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  in&ncy  are  taught  to  believe. 
But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of  society  would  in- 
crease our  bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love 
our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally  love  the  vices  of  our  neigh- 
bours. So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  actual  conse- 
quence, that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  human  actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most 
&vourable  view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most 
profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It  is  the 
solitary  misanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is 
most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and 
exaggerate  its  bad  ones.  Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude, 
flatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
thus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself 

**  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather,  uBed  al- 
ways to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  fiivourite  topic  with  the  French  wits,  who 
were  neyer  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  love  of  self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  &ct  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  hare  decisive  evidence  that 
there  are  more  suicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  QueteUt  mr  VHomme^  toI. 
iL  pp.  152,  168;  TUtot  de  la  Ifanie  du  8uieidey  Paris,  1840,  pp.  50,  149,  160;  Jour» 
fuU  of  StatUUeal  Society,  vol  L  p.  102;  Window' »  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  pp* 
181,  182 ;  Mawkin$'»Medic<a  SUUitiiee,  p.  170. 
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on  that  society  fiom  which  by  his  own  supeistition  he  is  excladei 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into  which  we  have 
fallen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions  have  brought 
about,  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent. 
Hence  it  is  that,  among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
advancing  knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  those 
improved  fitcilities  of  communication,*^  which,  by  increasing  the 
frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  corrected  their  preju- 
dices, raised  the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  dimin- 
ished their  mutual  hostility,  and  thus  dijBTusing  a  more  favoura- 
ble view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop 
those  boundless  resources  of  the  himian  understanding,  the  very 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  ahnost  a  heresy  to  as* 
sort. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  The 
French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased 
contact,  learned  to  think  more  favourably  of  each  other,  and  to 
discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which  both  nations  formerly  in- 
dulged. In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country 
is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and 
to  imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerful.  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  re- 
move the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.*^  This 
is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons  which 
moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued 
their  vocation  for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war.  But  it  may  be  said  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid 
down,  and  every  &esh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are 
additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  un- 
broken peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  the 

"  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  country. 
By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  trave- 
ling by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions ;  but  in  1852  they  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.  Journal  of  StatisUcal  Society^  vol.  xtI. 
p.  292. 

^  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  ^in  his  yaluable  work,  CefUral  Ameriea^  toI.  i.  pp. 
247-8)  relates  an  interesting  mstance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man  Carrera: 
"  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigpers ;  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  prejudices 
against  individuals  or  classes.**  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Sittofy  of  India,  p.  195j  says: 
**  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest,  have  always  the  best  opinion  or  them ; 
but  thU  U  rather  a  compliment  to  kttman  nature  than  to  them,  since  it  ie  true  of  every 
other  pecfle,^^  Compare  an  instructiTe  passage  in  Darufin^e  Journal  of  BeeeareheSj 
p.  421,  with  Burdach,  Traite  de  Physiologiecomme  Science  d'Obeervation,  vol  ii.  p.  61. 
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fortunes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminished  religious  persecu- 
tion and  war ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with  which  men  have  yet 
contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The  question  of  the 
decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  briefly  noticed,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  iully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how 
essentially  it  is  an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can 
be  eflFected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length ; 
and  the  result  of  that  examination  has  been,  that  the  decline  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the 
miUtary  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  in- 
quiry a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  fiirther  analysis,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by 
which  the  general  movement  has  been  accelerated.  These  are — 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
the  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  have, 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated 
scrutiny ;  and  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground 
their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  certain  classes,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been  derived 
are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  fairly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From 
them  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most 
inveterate,  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been 
known,  are  constantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminish- 
ing ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been  able  to 


Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the 
progress  of  society  presents,  the*  moral  laws  have  been  steadily 
and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  laws,  there  arises 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters  the  same  process 

VOL.  I. — II 
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has  beeu  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thus 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would.be  to 
write,  not  an  Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstration ; 
and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessanly  be  reserved  for 
the  future  volumes  of  this  work :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
show  that  the  progress  Europe  has  made  from  barbarism  to  civ- 
'  ilization  is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity ;  that  the 
leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced  suffi- 
ciently far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies 
by  which  in  an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ; 
and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerfiil,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberrations,  which,  if 
we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thus  in 
the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civilized  people  are, 
in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely  on  three  things :  first,  on 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men  ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country  ; 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices 
or  the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remain  unaffected. 
Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  quaUties  do, 
no  doubt,  constantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even 
in  one  generation,  there  wiU  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion 
which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  innate  and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we 
are  bom,  some  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic, 
they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition. 
The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another. 
For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is 
counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ; 
the  iujustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others ;  new  cnla 
are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  benind  them  no  permanent 
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impresfflon.  The  desolation  of  conntrieB  and  the  slaughter  of 
men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  e£hced.  The  gigantic 
crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  after  a  time  void  of  ef- 
fect, and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level. 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  aU  this,  there 
is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advanc- 
ing, now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one 
.  thing,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.  The  actions  of  bad 
>men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only 
temporary  good  ;  and  eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogethw 
subfflde,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by 
the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  of 
great  men  never  leave  us ;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive  re- 
ligions. All  these  have  their  different  measures  and  their  differ- 
ent standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream ;  they  are  as  the  &bric 
of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of 
genius  alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have, 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young,  and  never  old, 
they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  thay  thus 
influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INQUIRY  INTO  THB  INFLUENCE  EXERCISED  BY  RELIGION,  LITBRATURE, 
AND  GOVERNMENT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investiga- 
tion which  have  been  found  successful  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  by  rejecting  aU  preconceived  notions  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  arrived  at  certain  results, 
the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate. 
We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal 
and  external  agencies,  must  be  expBcable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws. 
We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  physical  laws  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  re- 
sources of  nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated 
the  mental  laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress  ;  and 
we  have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  occasional  disturb- 
ances, the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on  a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having,  by 
this  means,  resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynam- 
ics of  society  into  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have 
subjected  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intellect- 
ual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  im- 
portant inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  pro- 
gressive, it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of  society 
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shonld  be  dae  to  moral  knowledge^  whicli  for  many  centuries  has 
remaiiied  the  same,  rather  than  to  intellectnal  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other 
argument  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known 
to  mankind  have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ; 
but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intellect- 
ual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  them  in  the  history  of  the' 
amount  and  diffusion  of  intellectual  knowledge ;  and  we  nmst 
consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no 
doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  cor- 
recting and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellect- 
ual laws  to  act  uncontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  succes- 
sive analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  actions 
of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their  moral  feelings  and  by 
their  passions ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to  the  passions  and 
feelings  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their 
effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  hmnan  affairs,  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and 
individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  we  find  a 
clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting 
the  history  of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after 
year,  reproduced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being 
in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feelings  to 
which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead  of 
examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine 
it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less  regularity  ^  and  if  we 
were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at 
all ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  crim- 
inal records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws 
by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived  after  observing 
great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a 
short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triumphs,  and  dis- 
turbs the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit 
a  crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on 
the  amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs  ; 
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because,  in  the  long-ron,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized  by  oppo^ 
site  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  principles 
do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind 
in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided 
that  we  take  the  precaution  of  ^studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  enable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it 
might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive  genereJizations,  ascertain 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  that  this  will  be  eventually  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  unfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  undertaken, 
that  few  of  the  necessaiy  materials  have  yet  been  brought 
together.  Instead  of  tilling  us  those  things  which  alone  have 
any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  diffiiision  of  that  knowledge, — ^instead  of  these 
things,  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the 
most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  min- 
ister, and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accounts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  very 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless, 
because  they  neither  fomish  new  truths,  nor  do  they  supply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.  This  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want 
of  judgment,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selec- 
tion, which  deprives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  accumidated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use. 
In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  preceded 
discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  foimd.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Man, 
the  important  facts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts 
to  generalize  historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as 
well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he 
must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the 
quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this  double  labour  entails 
upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limits 
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of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to  the  task;  and  history,  instead  of 
heing  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  he,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  gen- 
eralizations, is  still  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not 
the  most  determined  and  protracted  industry  will  enahle  any 
one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind, 
during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my 
original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civiliasation  of  a 
single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means,  we  curtail  the 
field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  (Uminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods, 
depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country, 
loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation 
of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller. 
The  interference  of  foreign  governments;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion by  them  of.  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all 
these  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  univehal 
history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the  movements 
of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  ot 
studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  history  of  any  people 
will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  movements 
have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
selves. Every  foreign  or  external  infiuence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to 
investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is,  in  aU  branches  of 
knowl^ge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  cultivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  innumerable  obser- 
vations had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that  by  experi- 
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-mentiiig  on  phenomena^  we  can  disentangle  them  from  their 
complicationfl;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of 
unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  ran  their  own 
course,  and  disclose  the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  hj  which  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the 
history  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  the  splendour  of  its 
exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are  due  to 
causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some 
civilized  people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves  ;  who  had  escaped  aU  foreign  influence,  and  who 
had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  their  rulers, — the  history  of  such  a  people  woidd  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of 
normal  and  inherent  development;  it  would  show  the  laws  of 
progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation;  it  would  be,  in  fact,  an 
experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value  of  that 
artificial  contrivance  to  which  natiiral  science  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial 
study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but*  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  con- 
stantly and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say. 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our 
literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are  invidious 
topics  ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this 
single  position,  that  of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the 
one  where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active;  where  popular 
freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes;  where 
every  one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions; where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  play 
and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by 
those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent 
most  common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and 
rise  and  decay  without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  una£Fected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where  all  interests,  and  aU 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care 
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of  themBelves;  where  that  meddleflome  doctrine  called  Protec- 
tion was  first  attacked,  and  where  alone  it  has  heen  destroyed; 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  inter- 
ference gives  rise  having  heen  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  equeJly  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  ground- 
work of  policy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed 
by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is 
notorious  ;  to  some  men  a'  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret. 
And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  England,  owing 
to  its  insular  formation,^  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  our 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  affected  than  any  other 
by  the  two  main  sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to 
travel  abroad;'  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility  «to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among 
the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not, 
at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the  Channel ;  while  the  same 
classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were  less  wealthy, 
partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business. 
The  result  was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were  imperceptibly 
influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  c^  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet;'  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow 

'  Coleridge  well  says,  "  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  deriyed  from  the  insular 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  haye  formed 
ihemselyes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests."  GoUridgt  on  ihs  GonttUutum  of 
th$  Chwreh  and  8tate^  8to.  1880,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  RcTolution.  See  Mhnoirtz  de  La  Fayette^ 
ToL  i.  p.  404,  Bruxelles,  1837. 

'  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of 
travelling  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  trav- 
elling tutors.  Compare  BarringtcfCs  OUervattaru  an  the  8tahUe9t  p.  218,  with  a 
letter  from  Beza,  written  in  1598,  in  Memoiires  et  Corretpandanee  de  BuPUuUMoT' 
fiay,  Tol.  ix.  p.  81. 

*  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  a 
much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflers  visited  England,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Geo.  m.,  "  on  lui  faisott  im  m6rite  de  sa  cuiiosit6  de  voir 
PAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu^elle  6toit  la  seule  dame  franfoise  de  quality  qui 
ftit  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents  ans ;  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette 
elasM,  les  ambfyBsadrlces,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  stolen!  venues  par  n^ces- 
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old  without  having  once  seen  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhaps, 
some  dull  and  pompous  ambassador  taking  lus  ailing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  b^an  to  be 
greatly  iofluenced  by  French  example,^  this,  as  I  shall  fully  prove, 
was  confined  to  that  snmll  and  ins%nificant  part  of  society  which 
hung  about  the  court;  nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  effect  upon 
the  two  most  important  classes,  the  intellectual  class  and  the  indus- 
trious class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  productions  of 
Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Eilligrew,  Mulgrave,  Bochester, 
and  Sedley.  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
any  of  our  great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France;* 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a 
(certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  offensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the 
indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.*  The  origin  and 
extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English 
intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  of  immense 
importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value,  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  present  work,  I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in  the  mean  time  I  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  for  our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners, 

sit^."    Duten%^  Memoirei  cTun  Vcyageur^  toI.  i.  p.  217.    Compare  Mhunres  de  Mad- 
ame de  QMU^  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  241. 

^  Orme'i  Uft  of  Owen,  p.  288 ;  MahmCs  Hutory  of  Snffland^  toL  iL  p.  211 ;  and 
many  other  wntera. 

*  The  only  Englishman  of  genins  who,  doring  this  period,  was  influenced  by  the 
French  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  this  Is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  of 
which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and,  aboTe  all,  those  wonder- 
ful satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor,  except  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly 
national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English,  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Shakspeare.  In  Dryden\  writings  there  are 
unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought;  and 
it  is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  ^ 
Walter  Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single 
French  word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden.**  8coU^»  Life 
of  Dryden,  p.  628,  8vo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Fox, 
see  Lord  Holland^s  preface  to  Fox^e  Janue  IL  4to,  1808,  p.  xzxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  therefore 
increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  have  literary  men 
been  so  little  connected  with  the  government,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  this  is  the 
true  policy,  and  that  to  prote<st  literature,  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  the 
proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  volume--on  the  system  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and,  what  is  much 
better,  a  thoughts  writer :  '*  Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institu- 
tions leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from 
the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop  itselt 
William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
no  English ;  the  second  not  much.^  Bancroft »  Hietory  of  the  American  BewduHon^ 
voL  il  p^  48.  Compare  fbreUf^e  Life  of  OotdsmUk,  1854,  vol.  1.  pp.  98-96  voL  ii.p.  4S0. 
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and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  from 
them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  fiom  us  some  very  valuable 
political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  important  event  in 
French  history  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence. 
Their  Bevolution  of  1789  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  about, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few 
great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused 
the  people  to  resistance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  neverthe- 
less is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in 
England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such 
salutary  results  were  effected.^ 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French:  a  great  and 
admirable  people;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  leatn, 
and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  perpetual 
interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.  But,  lookmg  at 
this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we'  have 
worked  0]it  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from  them,  while 
they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  our  governments  have 
interfered  less  with  us  than  their  governments  have  interfered 
with  them.  And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  ;  and  I 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies  not  arising 
from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in  it  the  normal 
march  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  manMnd  are  ultimately 
regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French 
and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessaiy  te  examine  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  history  of  other'  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour  any  thing  can 
be  said :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any  other 
country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 

^  See  for  evidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap,  zii  of  the  preflent  yolome* 
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gether.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  still 
more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For  the  protective  principle 
has  been,  and  still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  thaii  in  France.  Even 
the  best  of  the  G^nnan  governments  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  people ;  never  leaving  them  to  themselves^  always  look- 
ing after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  commonest  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though  now 
the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  France,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  preceded.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kep^ 
ler  and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the 
French  intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to  Berlin, » a  city 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important  circum- 
stances, which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  German 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been 
irregularly  developed ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater 
than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  we  find  so 
wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  German  people  are  more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edu- 
cation, more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England. '  This  sep- 

*  The  history  of  this  remarkable,  though  short-liyed,  union  between  the  French 
and  German  intellects,  will  be  traced  in  the  next  Tolnme ;  but  its  first  great  effect, 
in  stimulating,  or  rather  In  creating,  the  German  literature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  their  own  writers:  **Denn  einestheils  war  zu  diesen  Gegenstanden 
immer  die  lateinische  Sprache  gebraucht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cuItiTirt 
worden,  anderntheils  wurden  cQese  Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  Ton  Gelehrten, 
und  zwar  Uniyersitatsgelehrten,  fiir  welche  sie  auch  hauptsachlidi  bestimmt  waren, 
gelesen.  Gegen  die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englische  und 
franzosische  Werke  gelesen  und  iibersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Yorliebe  des 
Konigs  Ton  Preussen  Friedrichs  II.,  der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franz- 
osische Gelehrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angestellt  wurden,  entstand  ein  WetteLfer  der 
Deutschen,  auch  in  dem  schriftlichen  Yortrage  nicht  zuriick  zu  bleiben,  und  die 
Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  von  Vollkommcnheit.*'  Tennsmann^ 
OttehiehU  der  PhUosaphiey  toL  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 

*  A  popular  yiew  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany, 
will  be  found  in  Kay^t  Social  Condition  ana  Education  of  the  People  of  Europe^  voL 
ii  pp.  1-844.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  OTerrates  the  advantages  of  lit- 
erary acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither 
books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  iz.  and  x. 
of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  in  connexion  with  France ; 
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aration  and  divei^nce  of  the  two  classes  is  the  natural  result  of 
that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to 
one  of  the  classes,  and  which  thus  disturbed  the  normal  propor- 
tions of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest  intellects  have,  in 
Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact. 
Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but ' 
to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
and  they  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  language ;  they  turn 
their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  difficult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  compUcated  in- 
versions, that  to  their  ovm  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible.^ <^  From  this,  there  have  aiisen  some  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  it  is  cut  off  fix)m  the  influence  of  ordinary  prejudice  ; 

and  in  the  next  volume  I  shaU  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  ciyilization.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  must  be  allowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mr.  Kay  has  given  of 
the  results  of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence.  Two 
points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  Ist.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take  any  share  in  political 
matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative  parts  of  govern- 
ment. 2d.  The  feict,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
there  are  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  Germany, 
than  there  are  in  England ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is 
greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  Eor  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in* 
dividual  cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see  a  scanda- 
lous occurrence,  related  in  Laing'i  Note*  of  a  Traveller ^  8vo,  1842,  p.  165,  first  se- 
ries; and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  German  education,  see  JPhillipt  of* 
Bcrofula^  London,  1846,  pp.  258,  264,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  *'  that  great  German  sin  of  over-regulation.** 

^  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society :  '*  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  the 
poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultiva- 
ted, than  our  reading  public In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse 

of  metaphysical  or  philosophical  writers  take  the  publie  mind  in  a  far  lower  etate^ 
simply  cognisant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reason* 
ing  powers The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  con- 
fined within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers.  The  reading  public 
must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly 
in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  be- 
low a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning, 
and  genius,  at  or  above  it."  LaingU  Notee  of  a  Traveller^  first  series,  pp.  266,  267. 
The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  later  work  (Notee^  third  series,  8vo,  1852,  p.  12) : 
'*  The  two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  nor  even  the  man  fiir  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society, — ^the  farmer,  trades- 
man, shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  851,  852,  854.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and  vig- 
orous a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  should  have  fiuled  in  detecting  the  cause 
of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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and  hence  it  ha0  difiplayed  a  boldness  of  inqniiy,  a  recklessness 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinions, 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  li^  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material  and  physical  inter- 
ests, for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured*  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and 
increased  the  distance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkera 
from  that  dull  and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immedi- 
ately beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and 
so  few  men  of  great  ignorance."  In  Germany,  the  specidative 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in 
America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Germany,  nearly  every 
year  brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In 
America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphysician  has  appeared ; 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  jurisprudence,**  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly 
labouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  smaU,  but  it  is 
spread  through  aU  classes ;  the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is 
immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose,  that  in  Germany,  there  is  a  serious  ffiulure  in  the  diffu- 

"  '*  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu^il  y  ait  de  pays  dans  k  monde  oii,  proportion  gard^e  aveo 
la  population,  il  se  trouve  aussi  pen  dHgnorants  et  moins  de  sayants  qu*en  Am^rique." 
Thcauemlle  de  la  Demoeratie  en  Amhique^  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

°  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeayor  to  trace  in  the  next  yolome ;  bat 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1775,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Bttrke^t  Speech,  in  Parliamentanf  BiUcryj 
YoL  XTiii.  p.  495 ;  or  in  Burke^e  Works,  yoI  i.  p.  188.  He  says :  **  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numer- 
ous and  powerful ;  and  in  most  proTinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Ck>ngres8  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do 
read,^endeaTour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  de- 
votion, were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  fidlen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  in  America  as  in 
England.**  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a 
later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profes- 
rion,  see  LyelPe  Second  Vint  to  the  United  State*,  1849,  voL  L  p.  45 ;  and  as  to  the 
judges,  Combe's  If,  Ameriea^  vol.  \L  p.  829. 
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don  of  knowledge  ;  and^  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 
accumulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulate  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country 
can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivat- 
ing one  of  these  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other.  Indeed,  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equi- 
librium between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have 
arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and  which, 
until  remedied,  will  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  temporary  advantages  which  such  one- 
sided energy  does  for  the  moment  adways  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly  with  no 
conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  coimtries  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion ; 
because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts 
I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the 
history  of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other  ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation 
and  diflusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  because  that 
knowledge  has  been  less  influenc^  by  foreign  and  external  agen- 
cies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from 
those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  country, 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ;  and  to  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which  are  now 
extant  wiU  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances already  stated,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws 
of  society  solely  by  studying  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible 
basis  upon  which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at 
civilization  as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions:  the  European 
division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Man.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  national  progress, 
in  connexion  with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  m  no 
part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise 
of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  human  mind 
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upon  the  forces  of  natare,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recog- 
nized as  the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essential  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science ; 
and,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  ftmdamental  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of 
any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  according  to  their  different  principles.  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  Introduction  will,  therefore,  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched,  by  investigating 
the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no 
adequate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  G-ermany,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  may,  on  that 
account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  German  history,  and 
then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Americans  have  diffused  their  knowledge  much 
more  completely  than  we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those 
laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may 
trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves  by 
studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has 
inflicted  on  a  veiy  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  French  Eevolution,  I  shall  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ;  while, 
as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  diawn  from  England,  we 
shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country 
acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  This 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  wiU  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination  of  its 
relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.     But  the  French,  as 
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a  people^  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  Beventeenth 
century,  been  remarkably  fiee  from  superetition  ;  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  efforts  of  their  govemment,  they  are  very  averse  to 
ecclesiastical  power :  so  that,  although  their  history  displays 
the  protective  principle  in  its  politicfld  form,  it  suppUes  little 
evidence  respecting  its  religions  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun- 
try, the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention  is,  to 
give  a  view  of  Spanish  history ;  because  in  it  we  may  trace  the 
foil  results  of  that  protection  against  error  which  the  spiritual 
classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain,  the  church  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clei^  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the 
government,  than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment, and  the  manner  in  which  that  development  affects  tiie 
national  interests.  Another  circumstance,  which  operates  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion that  its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can 
only  be  one  of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  de- 
ductive. Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences 
are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their  laws  are 
known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  real  history  of  past 
events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminentiy  deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But  Germany  ' 
and  America  are,  in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  countries 
between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the  greater  the 
similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more  easily  can  we  trace  the 
consequences  of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
do  the  laws  of  that  divei^nce  become.  Such  an  opportunity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  witix  that  of 
England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and 
Imit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
Scotch  intellect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than  the 
English  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies 
of  the  English  mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  r^ret  by 
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a  few,  and  a  very  few^  of  our  ablest  men.^'  On  the  other  band, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  during  the  eighteenth. century,  the 
great  thinkeiB,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied  to 
branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which  we  reason  downwards,  and 
brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  in- 
ductive inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculatiFe, 
and,  as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  deny 
its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  followed,  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere  empirical  uniformi- 
ties should  be  neglected ;  and  lest  thinking  men  should  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which, 
according  to  (he  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the 
larger  and  higher  ones..  Whenever  this  impatience  actually 
occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they 
meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible. 
In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the  scientific  classes  an  undue 
contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  whUe, 
among  the  practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  specula- 
tions 60  wide,  so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and 
prelimin&ry  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results  of 
this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ;  since  in  both  coun- 
tries the  intellectual  classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
boldness  of  investigation  and  their  freedom  from  prejudice,  and 
the  people  at  lai^e  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  strength  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland, 
this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany  ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are,  in  practical 
matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly 
shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  life,  has 
availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while  there  is  no  country  which 
possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 

"  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Mill.  But,  with  the  greatest  posable  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Mill^s  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  venture  to  think  that  he  has  as- 
cribed too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  inductlre  spirit,  and 
too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophj) 
and  to  which  that  philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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in  which  so  many  absurdities  are  still  believed,  and  in  which 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  re- 
ligious intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established 
between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  the  deductive  method.  For 
this  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  neglects  those  lower  generaUzations  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
ones  where  they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive 
method,  as  popularized  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to 
these  lower  or  proximate  truths  ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  England  too  utilitarian,  has  at 
all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scotland  the  isolation 
has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive  method  has 
been  almost  universal.  Full  evidence  of  this  will  be  collected 
in  the  next  volume  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  en- 
tirely without  illustration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal 
instances  that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century,  the 
tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  great  symp- 
tom was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by  Stewart-,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  pure  Greek  geimetiy,  and  depreciate  the 
algebraic  or  symbolical  analysis.'^  Hence  there  arose  among 
them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less 
elegant  ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra.**     Here  we  clearly  see 

**  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  drew 
up  "  a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospitars  Conic  Sections,  in  which 
geometrical  demonstrations  are  substituted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  original,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Simson's  early  taste  on  this  suliject.**  IVaiTa  Life  and  WrUififfa  of  Bobert 
SifMon,  1812,  4to,  p.  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions, published  in  1735.  Moniuela^  HUtoire  det  MatMmaiiqveSy  vol.  iii.  p.  12.  On 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Phihtoph^  of  th4 
Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  854  seq.  and  p.  880.  See  also  Comfe,  PhUotophie  Pontive^  vol  i. 
pp.  883-895.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
father  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modem  analysis, 
Bowir'$  History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  it  pp.  867-860,  vol.  iii.  p.  24»; 
and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the  British  Aasociationy  p.  59. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it 
WIS  '*  more  elegant  ^  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  introducing  alge- 
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the  isolating  and  eBoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  despises 
what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master,  and  which 
had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  than  mount 
from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by 
Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  his 
celebrated  moral  and  SBsthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  rea- 
soning from  impalpable  principles  ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  beUeving  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts^  instead  of  rising  from  the  facts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.*« 
His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysi- 
cians;'^ and  his  method  of  working  downwards,  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and  a  still  greater 
Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  SmtimentSy  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  LangtiagCy^^  and 
even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy,  in  which  he, 
from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascer- 
taining what  it  had  been.**     The  WedUk  of  Nations,  again,  is 

braic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  TVaiPt  Simton,  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67  ;  a  valu- 
able work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  hasty  life  of  Simson,  calls  **  a  very  learned 
and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly  readable  '*  book.  Brougham^t  Men  of 
Letters  and  SnencBy  vol.  i.  p.  482,  Syo,  1846.  Dr.  Trail^s  style  is  clearer,  and  his 
sentences  are  less  inyolyed,  than  Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great 
advantage  of  understanding  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

'*  Sir  James  kackintosh  {Dias^ftatian  on  Ethical  Fhilo$ophv^  p.  208)  says  of 
Hutcheson,  *<  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottish  school  till  the 
second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland.*'  There  is 
an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy  in  CouHn^  EUtoire  de  la  PhUotophU^  I.  s^rie, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  81  seq. ;  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising 
Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  MaeHn-. 
toth,  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  834.    Compare  Letters  from  Warbwrion  to  Hurd,  pp.  87,  82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Hkecry  of  Morat  8entim£nts^  edit.  1822,  2  volumes. 
Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  m  1763  on  the  origin  of  language  ^in  NichoU% 
Literary  Ulustratione  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iii.  pp.  515, 516),  which  exhibits, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  diflferent  languages.  Dr. 
Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of  such  investigations.  He  says,  "  Attempts  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."*  AmMe  Mieeellaneout 
Works^  p.  885.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to 
the  inductive  natural  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  really  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  a  ju^cious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in 
the  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  facts  without  obtaining  knowledge. 

"  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  concerning 
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entirely  deductiye,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes  the  laws  of 
wealth,  not  from  Ihe  phenomena  of  wealth,  nor  from  statistical, 
statements,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  selfiBhness;  thus  mak- 
ing a  deductive  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the 
whole  set  of  economical  &cts.'®  The  illustrations  with  which 
his  great  book  abounds  are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they 
are  subsequent  to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential, 
would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To 
give  another  instance :  the  works  of  Hume,  his  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound  economi- 
cal inquiries  are  essentially  a  jmort,  and  might  have  been  written 
without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and  finance 
from  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have 
been  generalized.'*  Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  ofRdigiony 
he  endeavoured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  religious  opinions.^'    In  the  same  way,  in  his  History 

the  human  mind,  that  there  waa  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and 
epicycles.  Hittory  of  Atironomy^  in  Smithes  Philo^kieal  Essayt^  1796, 4to,  pp.  81, 
86,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  compare  with  WheteelTa  PhUo9ophy  of  the  Indue^ 
five  Science*^  1847,  vol.  ii.  pp.  58,  60,  61.  This  strilting  fragment  of  Adam  Smith's 
is  probably  little  read  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
philosophers,  M.  A.  Gomte,  in  his  Fhilotophie  FoHtive,  vol  vi.  p.  819. 

**  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefuUy  into  the  method  which 
political  economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Mr.  John  Mill  (EwayB  on  Uhtettled  Qum- 
tioruaf  FolUieal  Economy,  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae  {New  FrineipUe  of  Folit- 
teal  ^onomy^  1884,  pp.  828-851).  Mr.  Rae,  m  his  ingenious  worlc,  objects  to  Adam 
Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented 
his  inferences  from  being  as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  his 
subject  inductively.  But  Mr.  Mill,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the 
deductive  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says,  p.  148,  political  economy  is  **  essentially  an  abeiract  science,  and  its  method 
IS  the  method  a  ortori;"  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  **  altogether 
inefficacious.*'  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modern  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the 
comer-stone  of  political  economy,  was  got  at,  not  by  generalizing  economical  facts, 
but  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who 
oppose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ; 
and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  there- 
fore the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Jones  on  the  IHsfribution  of  Wealth,  8vo, 
1881 ;  a  boolt  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of 
method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Society ,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  voT.  vL  p.  822 ;  where 
it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generalized  from  statistical  facts.  Com- 
pare vol.  xviL  p.  116,  vol.  xviii.  p.  101. 

'^  A  strilcing  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  sapu^ity  with  which  Hume 
employed  this  method.  See  Burton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hvme,  vol.  ii.  p. 
486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  Bfume  had  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he 
detected  Smith's  error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price :  so  that  it  now 
appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is 
concerned ;  though  Ricardo  has  the  merit  of  proving  it. 

^  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  illustrations ;  as  any  one  will  see 
who  will  read  The  Natural  History  of  Religion,  in  Hwne^s  Fhilos,  Works,  Edinb. 
1826,  Tol.  iv.  pp.  485-518.    I  may  mention,  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
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of  Snglandy  instead  of  finit  collecting  the  evidence,  and  then 
drawing  inferences  from  it,  he  began  by  asBuming  that  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  government  must  have 
followed  a  certain  order,  and  he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the 
facts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted.'^  These-  dif- 
ferent writers,  though  vaiying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the 
subjects  they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance  of 
this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  affected  the  national  civiliza* 
tion,  and  caused  some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and 
more  empirical,  character  of  English  literature.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  merely  to  state  what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may 
add,  that  the  deductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those 
eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carried  into  the 
speculative  History  of  OivU  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  by 
Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into  thermptics  by  Black 
and  Leslie  ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker, 
and  by  Charles  Bell;  into  pathology  by  CuUen;  into  therapeutics 
by  Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent Introduction,  and  by  means  of  w£dch  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
results  of  permanent  value.    For  by  studying  different  principles 

between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  the  religious  stages  of 
ComWM  Philotophie  Positive  ;  for  Harness  early  form  of  polytheism  is  evidently  the 
same  as  M.  Oomte*s  fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism 
subsequently  arose,  as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  human  mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  History  of  Oreecef  vol.  I  pp.  462,  497,  vol.  v.  p. 
22.  The  opposite  and  more  popular  opinion,  of  monotheism  preceding  idolatry,  was 
held  by  most  of  the  great  earUer  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many  modems,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  (Bridgeioater  Treatise^  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself 
with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Hvrdf  p.  239. 
Compare  ThirlwdVs  History  of  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  188,  Lond.  1886,  with  the  **einige 
Funken  des  Monotheismus"  or  Kant,  Krilik  der  reinen  Vemunfty  in  Xanfs  WerkSy 
voL  ii.  p.  455. 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ;  so  that,  as  M. 
Schlosser  (History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  "History  with 
Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  his 
philosophy,*'  &c.  Considering  how  little  is  known  of  the  principles  which  govern 
social  and  political  changes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the 
application  of  this  method ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the 
object  of  his  History  was,  not  io  prove  conclusions,  but  to  illvstrate  them ;  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this  respect,  he 
was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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in  thode  countries  where  they  haye  been  most  developed,  the  laws* 
of  the  principles  will  be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had 
studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And^ 
inasmuch  as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
orderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  coimtry,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessary,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some  resources 
like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  history  of 
England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  na- 
tiomd  progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or 
for  evJL  But  the  mere  &ct  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this 
means,  been  preserved  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren* 
ders  it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  Uable, 
by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
r^e.  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend 
on  the  r^ularity  with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on 
the  harmony  with  which  they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too 
active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is, 
that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  the  elements  wUl  be 
best  ascertained^  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  com- 
plete, we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate 
element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  dijSerent  priQciples  has  been  longest 
maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it 
has  been  most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  develop- 
ment, the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturb^. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study  of  history. 
Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our 
way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary  points,  which  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  allude,  are  Eeligion,  Literature,  and  G-ovemmcnt : 
three  topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affairs.  That  this  opia- 
ion  is  idtogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  present 
work ;  but  as  tjie  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  some  understand- 
ing respecting  it,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influence, 
which  these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  literature,  and  their 
government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the 
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effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain  condition  of  sodety,  certain  re- 
sults naturally  follow.  Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tam- 
pered with  by  some  external  agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it 
is  impossible  that  a  highly  civiUzed  people,  accustomed  to  reason 
and  to  doubt,  should  ever  embrace  a  re%ion  of  which  the  glaring 
absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  deficmce.  There  are  many 
instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  pr(^ressiye  country  Yoluntarily  adopting  a  retrogressive 
religion ;  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  country 
ameliorating  its  religion.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  re- 
ligion is  fitvorable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavorable  to  it. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no  peo- 
ple will  ever  discover  that  their  religion  is  bad,  until  their  reason 
tells  them  so  ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowl- 
edge stationary,  the  discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  country 
that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance,  will  always  remain  in  its  old 
religion.  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very  ig- 
norant people  will,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towards 
a  religion  ftill  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumer- 
able gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting, 
will  require  a  religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that 
taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say, 
that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance  ;  and 
that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowledge  ? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one 
which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  after- 
wards is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  reason 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any 
period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  maAei 
When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  men  ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeply  rooted, 
some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock, 
as  that  a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innumerable  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  been,  and  stiU  are,  attempting  to  propagate  their 
own  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By 
strenuous  and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises, 
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and  even  by  actual  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cases,  persuaded 
savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoever  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent 
travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and 
that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.  They 
may  baptize  their  children  ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament ;  they 
may  flock  to  the  church.  AU  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as 
fer  removed  firom  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  their  former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  re- 
ligion lie  on  the  sur&ce ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly 
learned,  easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  Ues  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward  change 
which  alone  is  durable ;  aud  this  the  savage  can  never  experience 
while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the  brutes 
by  which  he  is  surroimded.  Semove  the  ignorance,  and  then 
the  religion  may  enter.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ulti- 
mate benefit  can  be  eflSected.  Affcer  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently 
assert,  that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few 
instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the  savage  with  habits  of  thought, 
and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stim-  " 
ulus,  he  could  never  have  understood.'* 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  eflfect  of  their  improvement,  not 
the  cause^oT it.  But,  looking  at  things  upon  a  small  scale,  or 
taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short  and  special 

^  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth 
attending  to :  **  Ce  fut  alors  que  les  J^suites  p^n^trdrent  dans  la  Chiue  pour  y  prd- 
cher  r^yangile.  lis  ne  tarddrent  pas  &  s'appercevoir  qu'un  des  moyens  les  plus  efflcaces 
pour  8*y  maintenir,  en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  del  avoit  marqu6  pour  ^clairer  ce 
▼aste  empire,  6toit  d^^taler  des  coDnoissances  astronomiques."  Moniueloy  Hutoire 
de8  MathimcUiques,  toI.  i.  p.  468 ;  and  see  yoI.  ii.  pp.  686,  581,  Cuvier  delicately 
hints  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery:  "U  se  souTenait  que  I'^poque oh. 
le  christianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  06.  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  oCl  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  conyertia  les  lumi^res  des  lettres, 
en  m6me  temps  que  les  y^rit^s  de  U  religion,  et  01^  ils  formaient  &  la  fois  dans  lea 
nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  &lair6.^*  Cuvier^  Mogti  Hiatcriqvea,  yol. 
iii.  p.  170.  £yen  Sonihey  {Hittory  of  Brazil^  yol.  ii.  p.  878)  says:  ** Missionaries 
haye  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  their  conyerts ;  and  they  must  always 
complain  of  it,  till  they  discoyer  that  some  degree  of  ciyilization  must  precede  con- 
version or  at  least  accompany  it.*'  And  see,  to  the  same  effect,  HalkatCs  NcU9  on 
the  North  American  Indians,  pp.  862,  363 ;  and  ComMe  North  America,  yoL  i.  p. 
260,  Yol.  ii.  p.  868. 
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period,  curcumBtanoes  wjU  occaeioiiallj  occur  whicli  disturb  this 
general  order,  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And 
this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
individual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which  regulate 
individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or  their  energy,  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regulate 
laige  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  still  unknown,  there  ap- 
pear, irom  time  to  time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy ,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we  look 
into  histoiy,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the  oi^in  of  a 
^new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which 
f  the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
'•  people  among  whom  it  is  propagated.  K  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  pres- 
ent service,  but  must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  arc 
ripe  for  its  reception.^  Of  this  innumerable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  mar- 
tyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death,  because  they 
blew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because  society  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  a  few 
generations  pass  away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period,  when 
tiiese  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  &cts ;  and  a 
little  later,  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. If,  however,  by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means, 
this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then 
the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  received. 
For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same ;  their 
ultimate  recognition  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed, 
history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the 
noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  veiy  ig- 
norant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught 
to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether 
inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise 
their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barba- 
rians, they  craved  after  a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credu- 
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litj  with  incesBant  wonders ;  and  which,  instead  of  abstracting 
the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  until 
they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance  ;  and  this  it 
is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpelually  recurring.  Notwith- 
standing the  most  severe  and  unremitting  punishments,  they,  at 
every  opportunity,  abandoned  that  pure  theism  which  their 
minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  supersti- 
tions which  they  could  more  easily  imderstand, — ^into  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  brazen  serpent.  Now, 
and  in  tiiis  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why?  Not  because  their  religious  feelings  are 
more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often  excited. 
So  &r  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations ; 
they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have 
been  moved.  They  are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  grati- 
tude. They  no  longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the 
piUar  of  fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  the  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in 
their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  became 
idolaters  in  their  practice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were 
in  that  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct. To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent 
change  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews," 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  began  to' 
abstract  and  refine  their  refigion,  and,  despising  the  old  worship 
of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their  minds  to  that 
steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of 
a  people  and  their  knowledge;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,^ 
far  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  activity  should  precede 
religious  improvement.  If  we  require  further  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The 
Bomans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race  ;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people.  Polythe- 
ism was  the  natural  creed  ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that  they 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few, 
ventured  to  despise.  ThQ  Christian  religion,  &lling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable 
doctrines.  And  when,  a.  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by 
fresh  immigrations,  the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
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than  the  RomanB,  brought  with  them  those  superstitionB  which 
were  Buited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon  the  materials 
arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkable.  For  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had 
received  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  had  been  reaUy  effected.  It  was  soon  found 
that  society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  is 
inevitable ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one 
form,  will  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Christianity 
taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated  belief. 
What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel.  The  new  religion 
was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adoration  of  idols  was 
succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele;^^  Pagan  ceremonies 
were  established  in  Christian  churches;  not  only  the  mummeries 
of  idolatry,  but  likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features 
were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether 
destroyed.'* 

i  After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged 
from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most 
civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off.*'  Indeed, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  effect  even  the  begianing  of  a  reform, 
until  the  European  intellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its 
lethargy.  The  knowledge  of  men,  gradually  advancing,  made 
them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad- 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  25th  of  March,  which  is  now 
called  Lady-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  called  EQlaria, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  BlurUU  Vettiget  of 
Ancient  Mannertj  8vo,  1828,  pp.  51-56,  with  Sampson's  Medii  (Evi  Kalendarium^ 
8vo,  1841,  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  177. 

*  On  this  Interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  MiddUton's  Letter 
from  Borne,  and  Friestlet/'a  History  of  the  Oorruptums  of  Christianity;  the  former 
work  being  chiefly  Taluable  for  ritual  corruptions,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones. 
BlwiCs  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading ;  but  is  very  inferior  to 
the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is  conceived  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

"  The  hirge  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  forms 
an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen  has  made  between 
the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language ;  alterations  in  a  religion  being,  as  he 
supposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  those  in  a  language.  Bwnsen^s  Egypt,  voL  i.  pp. 
358, 869. 
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Hiired.  The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increaaedy  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  centaiy,  it  broke  out  into  that  great  event  winch 
is  well  called  the  Befonnation,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  modem  hist^.  But  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fieust, 
that  ibr  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  Europe,  it  fitiled  to  bear  its  natural  fruit,  because  its  lot  was 
cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be 
superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defaced 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to 
receive."* 

Indeed,  in  every  pa^  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh  evidence 
of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people, 
unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture.  The  influence  exercised 
by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with  Catholicism,  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the 
Protestant  religion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark 
Ages  bear  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men 
were  credulous  and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  Uttle  knowledge.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though  still  con- 
siderable, were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  :  a 
religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry ;  a  religion  less  full  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the 
ceremonies  were  less  frequent,  and  less  burdensome  ;  a  religion 
which  should  discourage  penance,  fiusting,  confession,  celiWy, 
and  those  other  mort^cations  which  had  long  been  universal. 
All  this  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism;  a 
mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  as 
is  well  known,  speedy  progress.  K  this  great  movement  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would,  in  the 
couise  of  a  few  generations,  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition, 
and  established  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  propor- 
tioned to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  different  countries. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always, 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  thought 

**  It  was  neceasary,  says  H.  Haury,  that  the  church  "  se  rapprochftt  davantage  de 
resprit  groBsier,  inculte,  ignorant  da  barbare."  Maury^  JJgtndM  Pietues  du  Moyen 
Age,  p.  101.  An  exactly  similar  process  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranas 
are  to  the  Vedas  what  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  Kew  Testament.  Compare 
MpMmtane'a  HUtary  of  Jndia^  pp.  87,  88,  98;  WiUan'a  Preface  to  the  Vishnu  Pu- 
rana,  p.  t!L  ;  and  Traneaetiont  of  Bombay  BoeUiy^  toL  i.  p.  206.  Bo  that,  as  M.  Max 
Kiiller  well  expresses  it,  the  Puranas  are  '*  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  my- 
thology.** Miller  on  the  Languagee  of  India^  in  Heporte  of  BriHsh  Jeeoeiatwn  for 
1847,  p.  824. 
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it  their  duty  to  protect  the  reHgions  interests  of  the  people ; 
and,  making  common  cause  with  the  Catholic  clergy,  they, 
m  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  heresy,  and  thus 
arrested  the  natural  development  of  the  age.  This  interference 
was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits 
of  their  functions :  but  the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  During  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  religious  wars,  religious 
massacres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  one  of  which  would 
have  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  form  of  worship 
which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle  was,  however, 
formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  unheeded  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
religious  contests  were  brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different 
countries  settled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the 
essential  points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  altei^  ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made  war  upon 
another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic 
countries  having,  during  the  same  period,  remained  Catholic,  all 
the  great  Protestant  ones  remained  Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  European  coun- 
tries, the  religious  development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order, 
but  has  been  artificially  forced  into  an  unnatural  one.  According 
to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized  countries  should  aU  be 
Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Catholics.  In  the 
average  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case  ;  so  thai  many  per- 
sons have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  mod- 
em enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlook- 
ing the  important  fact,  that  until  the  enlightenment  had  begun, 
Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although,  in  the  <»di- 
nary  course  of  affiiirs,  the  advance  of  the  Beformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improvement. 
And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the  poUtical  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  the  love  of  theological  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being 
themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  this 
stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturaUy,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
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me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  but  have  left 
the  national  establishments  as  they  found  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Protestant  ones  Protestant,  the  Catholic  ones  Catholic. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  national  religion  professed  by  any  country 
at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present 
civilization  of  the  country;  because  the  circumstances  which 
£xed  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains 
endowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus 
wliich  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  consequences,  we  see  some 
results  which  are  highly  instructive.  For  many  countries  owing 
their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to 
the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  wiU  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which,  according 
to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than  the 
Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries 
which  profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  firom 
this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious  qual- 
ities as  are  the  most  civiUzed  Protestants,  but  they  are  more  free 
from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ; 
but  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  Scotland  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition, 
and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than 
there  is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,'^  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ;  but  which  is  doubly  dis- 
graceful when  proceeding  from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their 
religion  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.*? 

**  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519;  and,  in  1527, 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  Westeraas,  which  enabled  Gustaviu  Yasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  church. 
Geijer'8  History  of  the  SwedeSy  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119;  MotheitrCs  JScclenattieal 
HUtcry^  yol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Criehton  and  WheatoiCa  History  of8candinavi<i,  vol.  i.  pp. 
899,  400.  The  apostasy  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  De'Thou  {Histoire  Univ.  vol. 
xiii.  p.  812)  says,  in  1598,  "II  y  avoit  dijk  si  long-tems  que  ce  culte  ^toit  ^tabli  en 
Sudde,  qu^il  6toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  lea 
seigneurs,  quelqa^un  qui  se  sourlnt  d'avoir  tu  dans  ce  rolaume  Texercice  public  de 
la  religion  catholique.'^ 

"*  On  the  state  of  things  in  1888,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details 
in  Laing's  Sweden,  London,  Syo.  1889.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant, 
truly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  **  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands 
of  a  Lutheran  state-church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a 
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These  things  show^  what  it  would  he  easy  to  prove  hy  a  wider 
induction,  that  when,  from  special,  or  as  they  are  called,  acci- 
dental, causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  legitimate  effect.'^  The  su- 
periority of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminu- 
tion of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe 
teaches  us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferi- 
( or  people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The  Scotch  and  the 
I  Swedes, — and  to  them  might  he  added  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,— are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more 
superstitious.  This  heing  the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that 
they  have  a  religion  better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them 
little,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient 
attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theolc^,  and  read  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Assemblies 
and  Consistories,  will  see  how  little  the  country  has  benefited 
by  its  religion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  in- 
tolerant spirit  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France 
to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accompa- 
nied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions,  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

Roman-catholic  church."  Lain^i  Stoeden,  p.  824.  In  the  seTcnteenth  century,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  gOTemment, 
that  *'  if  any  Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  loee  all  right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  ....  If 
any  bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  ban- 
ished." BurUmU  Diary^  vol.  iii.  p.  887,  8to,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Sweden.  See  ChrielUonU  IRftory  of  Scandinavia^  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  ii.  p.  820.  See 
also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  JVhiteloekeU  Journal  of  ths  Swediih  JSmhassyt  Tol.  i. 
pp.  164,  412,Y0lii.  p.  212. 

*^  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultiyate  their  intel- 
lect, they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they,  therefore,  corrupted  it,  and, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  ac- 
counts given  oy  Bruce  of  them  are  well  known;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them 
in  1889,  says:  "Nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this 
unhappy  nation.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and 
is  a  mass  of  rites  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.*'  Krajf%  Journal 
at  Ankobar,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society^  vol.  x.  p.  488 ;  see  also  vol.  xiv.  p. 
18;  and  for  a  similar  state  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quich6 
Indians,  in  Stephena^e  Central  America,  vol.  iL  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Sguief't  Cen- 
tral Americ€iy  vol  i.  pp.  822,  823,  with  Halketf%  Korth-American  Indiam,  pp.  29, 
212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  see 
Tttckey'^  Expedition  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  79,  80, 165. 
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The  simple  ftct  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  worse 
than  themselyes  ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better  than  them- 
selres.  The  liberality  of  France  is  as  iU-snited  to  Catholicism, 
as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill-suited  to  Protestantism.  In 
these,  as  in  aU  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are 
overpowered  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  na^ 
tional  faith  is,  in  the  most  important  points,  altogether  inopera- 
tive^ because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  £x>li8h  are  the 
attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion,  which,  if  suited 
to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them, 
will  work  no  good  I 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  analyze  with  equal 
minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namdy,  Literature. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,'*  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 
state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is 
registered;  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men  may  of  course 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
their  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 
usefulness  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed. '^ 
When  the  iaterval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  influence, 
the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  an- 
cient world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of 
the  people  and  the  refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether 
impassable  ;'*  and  this  is  the  principd  reason  why  the  Greeks 

"  I  use  the  word  literature,  Dot  as  opposed  to  science,  but  in  its  larger  sense, 
indading  every  thing  which  is  written — **  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primair 
sense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facts  or  opinions."  MureU 
Hittorv  of  the  Literature  of  Oreece^  toL  iv.  p.  50. 

"  Compare  TocquevUley  Dhnocratie  en  AnUriqne^  vol.  ii.  p.  180,  with  some  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Orot^e  BUtcry  of  Oreeee^  vol  riii.  p.  48L  & 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting  the  history  of  opinions  is  well  known,  says, 
'*  Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  his 
works  will  be  neglected.*'  BamiltotCe  DUeueaione  on  Philoeophy^  p.  186.  Thus 
too,  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Fourth  Ducourse^  in  Worke^  toI. 
L  p.  868|  says,  "  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who 
a<mcits  tne  one,  must  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

**  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it,  ^  aristo- 
eratio  spirit  of  antiquity."  Neander's  Bistory  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol. 
iL  p.  81.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  wnters  who  use  the  word  *  democracy* 
loosely ;  forgetting  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  com- 
mon, while  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  prev- 
ilonoe  formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages- 
VOL.  I. — 13 
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and  Bomaiis  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  whieli  they 
for  a  short  time  poesessecL  PredBely  the  same  pioceBs  is  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  in  Gknnany,  where  the  most  valuable 
part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which  having  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  produces  no  effect  on  the 
national  civilitotion.  The  truth  is,  that  although  Europe  has 
received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
what  the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved. 
Knowledge  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written  ;  and  the 
only  use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons 
of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up,  and  from  which,  when  required, 
they  can  be  quickly  drawn.  But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner, 
who  on  that  account  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy  the 
treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure 
is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literary 
men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear  too  little  of  the 
necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  splendid  literature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  not  to  ezi^gerate  the  advantages  of 
knowledge, — for  that  is  impossible, — ^but  to  misunderstand  what 
that  is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Beal  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  woids,  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  and  mental  laws.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come,  when  all  these  laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value 
of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates 
either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws 
may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate  this 
great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of 
men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they  possess.     Towards 

RitUr'9  HUtory  of  Ancient  PhUotopkyy  toL  i.  p.  888,  toI.  ill.  pp.  9,  17 ;  Tennanann^ 
Otfckichie  der  PhUoaophiey  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  205,  220;  BeamtAre,  HUtoire  Critique 
ds  Maniekk,  vol  ii.  p.  41 ;  Matter ^  Histoire  du  Cffutetieieme^  toI.  l  p.  IS,  vol.  iL  pp. 
88,  870 ;  Sprengel,  Siataire  de  la  Afideeine^  vol.  i.  p.  250 ;  Grate's  Hisiofry  of  Greeee^ 
vol.  i.  p.  661,  voL  ir.  p.  544;  ThirlwalTs  Hietory  of  Greece,  yoL  li.  p.  150,  voL  vi  p. 
95;  WarbuirUyiCs  Wwks,  Tol  vii.  pp.  962,  972,  4to.  1788;  Sharpie  History  ef 
Syypi,  Tol.  Si.  p.  174;  OudioorthU  IntelUet.  System,  toI.  ii.  pp.  114,  865,  448,  toL 
iii.  p.  20. 
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this  piupo0e^  literature,  00  fiir  as  it  is  anxiliaiyy  is  highly  usefoL 
Bnt  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  UtemtnTe  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  oider  ci  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subsement  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is 
done,  that  we  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men^ 
the  progress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them  burdened 
by  prejudices^  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has 
rendered  more  inveterate.*'  For  literature,  beii^  the  depositoiy 
of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived 
from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  fiterature 
itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied^  and  the  judg^ 
ment  with  which  it  is  selected.  These  are  the  preliminary  con*» 
ditions  of  success  ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  the  books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite 
unimportant.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation,  there 
is  always  a  tmdency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  &- 
vour  ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  efibct 
of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  the  materials  which  may  cor- 
roborate old  errors,  and  coi^rm  old  superstitions.  In  our  time 
such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
men  whose  erudition  ministers  to  ihdii  ignorance,  and  who,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know.  There  have  been  states 
of  society  in  wUeh  this  disposition  was  so  g^iend,  that  litera- 
ture has  done  fiur  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  exaaq>le,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their 
meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical  language.  The  remaining  part 
of  society  was,  during  these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most 
d^rading  ignorance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which 
encouraged  and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers.  From 
these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  &bles^  of 
which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally  composed^'* 

*  Locke  hu  noticed  this  "  learned  ignonnee,'*  for  wbieh  numy  men  are  remarki- 
ble.  See  a  fine  passage  in  the  JSuay  an  Bumen  UndknUmdimg^  book  WL  eba|>.  z.  in 
Lock4'$  Works,  toL  li.  p.  27,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  C^mduet  of  the  Undertttmd» 
ing,  Tol.  U.  pp.  800,  S64,  865,  and  in  his  TlumgkU  on  Edmeatwn,  yoI.  TiS.  pp.  84-S7. 
If  this  profound  writer  were  now  allTO,  what  %  war  he  would  wage  agafaist  ear  great 
nniversities  and  pubUc  schools,  where  innnmerable  things  are  sail  taught  which  bo 
one  is  concerned  to  understand,  and  wUch  few  wili  take  the  trouble  to  rcnember. 
Gomnare  Condoreti,  Vie  de  Iktrgci,  pp.  S56,  266  note. 

^  The  sutistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  siljeci  te  in* 
quiry.    Ko  one,  I  belicTe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  fthem  up ;  but  ¥.  Qui- 
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These  miserable  Btories  were  widely  ciroulated,  and  were  valued 
as  solid  and  important  truths.  The  more  the  literature  was 
read,  the  more  the  stories  were  believed  ;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance.'^  And  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  if,  in  &e  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which 
were  the  worst  part  of  that  period,'*  all  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
read  tiie  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  really  was.  For 
when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  cre- 
dulity which  the  literature  had  fostered.  It  was  not  that  better 
books  were  wanting,  but  it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books 
was  extinct.  There  was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked 
into  and  copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as 
they  ?  So  far  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.  They  never  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running  ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  im- 
bibing any  of  his  opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a 
deadly  sin.  The  result  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  substi- 
tuted those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors^  and  prolonged 
the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  supersti- 
tion in  a  written  and  accessible  fcrm,  thus  perpekiating  its  influ- 
ence, and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understanding  even  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed 
by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  disposition  of  the  peo{)le  by  whom  the  literature  is  to  be 
read.     In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages,  there  was  a 

sot  has  ipade  an  estimate  that  the  BoUandist  collection  contains  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  lives  of  saints :  "ken  juger  par  approximation,  ils  contiennent  plus 
de  26,000  Ties  de  saints.**  Chtieot,  Histoire  de  la  Oiviliaaium  en  France^  toL  n.  p. 
S2.  It  is  said  {JUdmcK%  AwtiquitieH  of  Ireland,  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Patrick  alone, 
there  were  sixty-six  biographers  before  Joceline. 

^  For,  as  Laplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  **C*est  k  Finfluence  de  Topinion  de  ceuz  que  la 
nudtttude  jnge  les  plus  instroits,  et  &  qui  eUe  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  confiance  snr 
les  plus  importants  objets  de  Ut  vie,  qu*est  due  la  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qid,  dans 
les  temps  d*ignorance,  ont  couvert  la  lace  du  monde.**  £auillaiidy  Phiheophie  Mkdr 
ieaU,  p.  218. 

^  H.  Guizot  (jOivUUaUm  en  jFVance,  vol  il  pp.  171,  172)  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eightfi ;  but  it  is  difflcnlt  to  choose  be- 
tween them. 
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litefatnie  in  which  valuable  material  were  to  be  found,  bat 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them.  During  a  con- 
siderable period)  the  Latin  language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  ;** 
and)  if  men  had  chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin 
authors.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
very  different  from  that  in  which  they  actuaUy  lived.  They, 
like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the  standard  commonly 
received  in  their  own  age ;  and,  according  to  their  standard,  the 
dross  was  better  than  the  gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the 
gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dross.  What  took  place  then  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  some- 
thing that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false  ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is 
discriminated  from  the  fidsehood.  New  ideas,  and  new  discove- 
ries, possess  prospectively  an  importance  difficult  to  exaggerate; 
but  until  the  ideas  are  received,  and  the  discoveries  adopted, 
they  exercise  no  influence,  and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No 
literature  can  ever  benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state 
of  preliminary  preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
reUgious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the  literature 
of  a  country  are  imsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be  useless,  be- 
cause the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and  the  religion  will  be 
disobeyed.  In  such  cases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and  ' 
the  purest  doctrines  despised.  The  works  &11  into  oblivion;  the 
faith  is  corrupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opiidon  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  evils  of  society  have  been  palliated  by  le^slative  reme- 
dies. To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources, 
this  notion  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
refute  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theo- 
ries which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.  In  the  first^ 
place,  we  have  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
country  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its 
traditions,  and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best, 
only  the  creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This  may 
be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also  by  a 

^  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  coUoquially  employed  by  the  monks  are 
judiciously  stated  in  fferder^t  Ideen  rur  Getchickte  aer  Menaehheity  vol.  iv.  pp.  202, 
208.  The  remarks  on  this  custom  by  Dugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later  period.  Sku^ 
gre$  FMhtophy  of  th4  Mind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110,  111. 
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practical  conEdderation,  which  any  reader  of  history  can  Teiify  for 
himaelf.  No  great  poUtical  improTement^  no  great  reform,  either 
legialatiTe  or  ezecutire,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any  country 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably 
been  bold  and  able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it, 
and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is 
done,  even  the  most  enli^tened  governments  continue  to  uphold 
the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances 
are  &vourable,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  strong,  that 
the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way;  and,  the  reform  being  ac- 
complished, the  people  are  expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  political  improvement,  must  be  well  known  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  present  work;  but, 
by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and,  in- 
deed, the  necessity,  of  their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every 
one  of  tolerable  iirfbrmation;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how 
it  was  brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  while  others,  attempting  to  look  a 
little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Oom- 
Law  League,  and  the  consequent  pressure  put  upon  Gbvem- 
ment.  But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different  stages 
through  which  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find, 
that  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  than  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  of  that 
march  of  public  opinion,  wluch  on  this  subject  had  begun  nearly 
a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I 
shall  examine  on  another  occasion;  at  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absurdity  of  protective  restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  every 
man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency, 
but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed 
the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  &cts,  fiivoured  the 
laws.  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  &11.  The 
merit  of  the  League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  of 
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the  Parliament  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  howerer,  oertain,  that 
the  members  both  of  League  and  Legishiture  could  at  best  only 
slightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  loiowledge  rendered  inevita- 
ble. If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  they  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe 
for  their  labours.  They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which 
began  long  before  any  of  them  were  bom;  and  the  utmost  they 
could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from  their 
masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend 
themselves,  that  there  was  any  thing  new  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  preached  from  the  hustings,  ami  disseminated  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and 
were  gradually  doing  their  work;  encroaching  upon  old  errors, 
and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  reformers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream:  they  aided  what  it  would  have  been 
impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or 
grudging  praise  of  the  services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter  was  still  immense;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established 
for  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as  solid  as  those  on 
which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last 
moment  strenuously  resisted;  and  it  was  oidy  with  the  greatest 
di£Sculty  that  Parliament  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people 
were  determined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the 
facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed,  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  us  alL  For  it  was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and 
posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great  measure,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Reform  Bill,  is  by  &r  the  most  important 
ever  passed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  the  Reform  Bill, 
extorted  from  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without;  that  it 
was  conceded,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear;  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  statesmen  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposiDg  what 
they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  b'story  of  these 
events;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those  im- 
provements  which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the 
history  of  modem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circimistance  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civili- 
zation to  measures  originated  by  European  governments.  This 
is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected,  has  consist- 
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ed,  not  in  doing  sometliing  new,  but  in  undoing  Bometbing  old. 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  l^islation  have  been  en- 
actments destructive  of  preceding  l^islation  ;  and  the  best  laws 
which  have  been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former 
laws  were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished, the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  le^Iators  had  never  interfered  at  alL  Precisely 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  leading  improvement 
in  modem  legislation,  namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  still  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilised  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this  :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps,  and  undone 
their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  course 
they  have  pursued.  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem 
l^islation  is,  to  restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from 
which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  l^is- 
lators  do  it  weU,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankmd. 
But  though'we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers,  we 
owe  no  tli^nks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class.  For  since  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation  are  those  which  sub- 
vert preceding  legislation,  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good 
cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civiUza- 
tion  cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
have  done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  poUcy,  and  thus 
restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained, 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  mn  on  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  in- 
terfered, and  the  mischieft  which  that  interference  has  produced, 
are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtful  men  wonder  how  civil- 
ization could  advance,  bx  the  face  of  such  repeated  obstacles. 
In  some  of  the  European  countries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  fact, 
proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped. 
Even  in  England,  where,  from  causes  wluch  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
fill  than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evil, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     To  sum  up  these  evils,  would  be 
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to  write  a  history  of  English  legislation ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments 
respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  nearly  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
amiss.  Thns,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  facts  as  do  not  ad- 
mit of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important  in- 
terests have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lators to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of  modem  civilization, 
there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  trade,  the  spread  of  which 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  But  every  European  gov- 
ernment which  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted 
as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the  national  industry  to  take  its 
own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
regulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
harm.  To  such  a  height  has  thiis  been  carried,  that  the  com- 
mercial reforms  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischiev- 
ous and  intrusive  legislation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this 
subject,  and  too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous 
to  contemplate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  enei^es  of  commerce.  Indeed,  a 
very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely  studied  this  subject,  has 
recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smugglic^,  trade 
could  not  have  been  conducted,  but  must  have  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  interference."  However  paradoxical 
thu  assertion  may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was^  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment, 
the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on  importation,  and 
duties  on  exportation ;  bounties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and 
taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative  one ;  this  branch  of  industry 
forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article 
of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
colonies,  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not 
sold  again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  regulate 
wages  ;  laws  to  regulate  prices  ;  laws  to  regulate  profits  ;  laws 

^  "  (Test  k  la  contrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n'aYoir  pas  p^ri  sous  rmflnence 
du  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  regime  condamnait  lea  peuples  k  s'approTision- 
ner  auz  sources  les  plus  ^loigu^es,  la  contrebande  rapprochait  les  distances,  abais- 
sait  les  prix,  et  neutralisait  1  action  funeste  des  monopoles.**  Blanqui^  HUtoire  de 
VEwncmu  Politique  en  Europe,  Paris,  1845,  toI.  ii.  pp.  26,  26. 
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to  regulate  the  interest  of  money ;  custom-houBe  arrangements  of 
the  most  vexatioas  kind,  aided  by  a  complicated  scheme,  which 
was  well  called  the  sliding  scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  inge- 
nuity, that  the  duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  and 
no  man  could  calculate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  was 
added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consumers  and 
producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as  to  double  and  often  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  production.  A  system  was  organized,  and  strictly 
enforced,  of  interference  with  markets,  interference  with  manufac- 
tories, interference  with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops. 
The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly  every 
process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  and  tax 
every  article  ;  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  ex- 
treme height,  a  laige  part  of  all  this  was  by  way  of  protection: 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the  incon- 
venience suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  government,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to 
the  paternal  care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  re- 
mains behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  iar  surpassed  by  the  moral  evils  which  this  system 
produced.  The  first  inevitable  consequence  was,  that,  in  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their 
ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  firom  the 
fear  of  punishment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ;  intro- 
duced into  peaceful  villages  vices  formerly  unknown ;  caused 
the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates 
with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries,  which  were  the 
natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.^^    The  innumer- 

*^  The  19  Geo.  11.  c.  84,  made  *'  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defi* 
ance  of  the  laws,  or  even  in  dieguUe  to  evade  thetn^  felony  wi2iout  benefit  of  dergy.** 
BlaeketoneU  Gommentarieey  yoL  It.  p.  155.  Townsend,  who  travelled  through  France 
in  1786,  sajs,  that  whenever  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  **8ome  of 
them  are  hanged,  some  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive.*' 
TownseMTs  Spain^  vol  i.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French 
laws  against  smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tueker'e  Life  of  Jeffenon, 
vol.  i.  pp.  218,  214,  with  ParliameiUwry  Htstory^  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

^  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  given  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824 :  "  While  this  was  going 
forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged, 
with  much  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast 
system  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past  a  series  of  custom-houses.    In  both 
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aUe  crimes  arising  from  tUs,^'  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
European  governments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The 
offences  were  caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are 
repealed^  the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  advanced 
by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we 
owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  criminals,  at  length  retraces  its  steps  ;  and,  though  it 
thus  puts  an  end  to  the  crime,  only  destroys  what  its  own  acts 
had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not  affect  the 
real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  oiganized  gov- 
ernment. In  all  countries,  a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of 
framing  laws,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the  historian  is 
bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  ex* 
isted  is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at 
each  step,  has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising 
power  has  been  found  to  be  so  universal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it. 
To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public 
health,  are  the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render 
to  the  interests  of  civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  im- 
mense value,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by 
them  civilization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerat- 
ed. All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  progress  ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And  that 
this  is  the  sound  view  of  le^dation,  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused,  and  as  an  in- 
creasing experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life  ;  just  in  the  same 

countries,  there  was  an  utter  dissoluteness  of  morals  connected  with  these  transac- 
tions. Cheating  and  lying  were  essential  to  the  whole  system ;  drunkenness  accom- 
panied it ;  contempt  for  m  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
it ;  and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.*^  Martineau^a  Hutcry  of  Sngland  during 
Thirty  Yean  Peace,  toI.  i.  p.  841,  8to.  1849. 

**  For  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  formerly 
carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  see  ParliammU' 
ary  History,  vol.  ix.  pp.  248,  247,  1290,  1845,  yoI.  x.  pp.  894,  405,  580,  582,  Tol.  xi. 
p.  985.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  compare  Tomline^e  Life  ef 
put,  Yol.  L  p.  859 :  see  also  Bindair'e  Hietcry  of  the  Public  JUvenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  282; 
OtterU  Life  of  Clarke,  vol  i.  p.  891.  In  France,  the  eril  was  equally  great.  M. 
Lemontey  says,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  la  contrebande  devenait  une 
profession  ouverte,  et  des  compagnies  de  cavalerie  diserterent  tout  entieres  leur  6ten- 
dards  pour  suiTre  contre  le  fisc  cetto  guerre  populaire.''  Lemontey,  Eeeai  nor  rJStO" 
Uieeetnent  monarehique  de  Louie  XIV,  p.  480.  According  to  Townsend,  there  were, 
in  1786,  **  more  than  1500  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees.**  Towneende  Journey  through 
Spain,  Toi  i.  p.  84. 
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proportion  are  men  insiBting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective 
laws-,  the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 
'  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in  favour  of 
civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether  n^ative  ;  and 
seeing,  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more  than  negative,  they 
become  injurious, — ^it  clearly  follows,  that  all  speculations  must 
be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  but  on  &cts  which  might  be  multi** 
plied  from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  government 
has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries  ;  and  has  done  thid 
nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  pro- 
tective policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  in- 
creasing crime,  have  just  been  noticed;  and  to  these  instances, 
innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies, every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The 
mischief  this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  con- 
sequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
crease of  perjury.  The  increase  of  hypocrisy  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profes- 
sion of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  in- 
dividuals, it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant  temptation.  And  when  the 
temptation  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, they  are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions, 
and  abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by 
which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this 
step  is  a  hypocrite  ;  and  every  government  which  encourages 
this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  hypocrisy  and  a  creator 
of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of 
old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny  his  fiuth. 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  system,  the  increase  of 
pequry  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  For  legisla- 
tors, plainly  seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
relied  upon,  have  met  the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeat- 
ed oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the 
new  converts.    It  is  this  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others, 
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which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  every  kind  and  in  eveiy  direc- 
tion. In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced  to  swear 
about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,,  and  which  £Eir  riper 
minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  afterwards  goes  into.  FarUa- 
ment,  he  must  a^dn  swear  about  his  religion;  and  at  nearly 
every  stage  of  political  life  he  must  take  fiesh  oaths ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  is  often  strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  Deity  being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  d^nerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  What 
is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best  observers  of 
English  society, — observers  too  whose  characters  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions, — are  all  agreed 
on  this,  that  the  perjury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of 
which  government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that 
it  has  become  a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished 
the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  feUow-creatures.^^ 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the 
hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the 
ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulers,  is  indeed  a  painftQ  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.  We 
have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  mjured  in- 
dustry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged 
perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of 
money ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.    For,  since  no  prohibition,  however 

**  Archbishop  Whately  lays,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now  deny,  **  If 
Oaths  were  abolished — leaying  the  penalties  for  false  witness  (no  unimportant  part 
of  our  secority)  nnaltered— I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  would  be 
more  trustworthy  than  it  is.**  Whateltfs  Menunts  of  Bketcrte^  Sto,  1860,  p.  47. 
See  also  on  the  amount  of  peijury  caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  BeiuhanCe 
Wurk*,  edit.  Bowring,  toL  U.  p.  210,  toL  ▼.  pp.  191-229,  454466,  voL  tI.  pp.  814, 
816 ;  OrmeU  Ufejaf  (hoen,  p.  196 ;  Locke's  Worke,  toL  It.  p.  6 ;  Berkeh^$  TTorifet, 
Tol  il  p.  196;  WhUtorie  Memair$j  pp.  88,411-418;  HamUtorie  DiaausiofU  on 
PhUoeopky  and  Literature^  pp.  464,  622,  627,  628.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up: 
**But  if  the  perjury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  of  the 
English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in&igland,*'  p. 
628.  Compare  Prieeile^e  Memairiy  vol.  i.  p.  874 ;  MaidBakef't  Life  o/Str  IhimM 
Bernard^  1819,  pp.  188, 189. 
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stringent,  con  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and 
supply,  it  has  followed,  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow, 
and  other  men  want  to  lend,  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  means 
of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with  their  mutual  rights/'  If 
the  two  parties  were  left  to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturb* 
ed,  the  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  ; 
such  as  the  amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment. 
But  this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.^*  A  certain  risk  being  always  incur- 
red by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very  properly,  re- 
fuses to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensate  for  the 
danger  he  is  in,  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  him.  This  com- 
pensation can  only  be  made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the 
natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk 
from  the  law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Eunn 
pean  legislature  has  placeditself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  what  it  wished  to  destroy  ;  it  has  passed  laws, 
which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  : 
while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty  for  such  violation  falls 
on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in  whose  fistvour  the 
legislators  interfered.^^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  and  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  governments  have  done 
other  things  stOl  more  injurious.  They  have  made  strenuous 
and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre- 
vent men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  eveiy  country,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  liter- 
aiy  police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate  the  undoubted 

**  '*  L^obserration  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destructive  de  tout  commerce ; 
waaA  ne  Bont-elles  pu  observ6e8  ligoureusement."  Mhawire  9ur  lu  PriU  tPArgeiUf 
sec.  xiT.,  in  (Emrf  de  Turaat^  toI.  t.  pp.  278,  279.  Compaie  Ricwrdo'M  Wcrk*^  pp. 
178,  179,  with  Candoreet,  Vie  de  Turaot,  pp.  58,  54,  228. 

**  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regulations 
against  usury;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be 
buried :  "  Quia  in  omnibus  fer^  locis  crimen  usurarum  invaluit ;  ut  multi  negotiis 
pnetermiasis  quasi  hcitd  UBuras  exerceant;  et  qualiter  utriusque  testamenti  pagina 
condemnetur,  non  attendunt :  ide6  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifesti  nee  ad  com* 
muttionem  recipiantur  altaria,  neo  Christianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  decenerint,  ao* 
cipiant  sepulturam,  sed  nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  aecipiat.*^  Moff,  de  Hmted, 
Annal.  in  Rerum  Angliearum  Seriptaree  poet  BedautL,  p.  885,  Loud.  1596,  folio.  In 
Spain,  the  Inquisition  tools  oogpuzance  of  usury.  See  lAwente^  Sutdre  de  tlnr 
^ttitittofs  vol.  i.  p.  S89.    Compare  LedwidCe  AnHquUies  of  JreUmdy  p.  188. 

^^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in  so  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  his 
adbnirable  **  Letters.**  A  part  only  of  the  question  is  discussed,  and  that  Tsry  im« 
perfectly,  in  Re^fe  Science  Sociale^  vol.  iiL  pp.  64,  60.  On  the  neoeasity  of  usury  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see  MUTe  FrincipUe  of  JPolitieal  Eooi^ 
omyy  voL  ii.  p.  1S5. 
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right  of  erery  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  very  few  countries  where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these 
extreme  steps^  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent^  but 
equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
forbidden  the  free  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done 
all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  diffused,  such  as  paper, 
booira,  political  journals,  and  the  like,  they  have  imposed  duties 
so  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been 
the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at 
what  they  have  actually  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toll.  Whoever  wishes  to  com- 
municate his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he  can  to  increase 
the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his  contributions 
into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
him  for  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail 
which  government  extorts  from  literature;  and  on  receipt  of 
which  it  accords  its  favour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  de- 
mands. And  what  causes  all  this  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions,  wrung  from 
every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  tnHj  a 
frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes 
of  profound  genius,  are  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large 
part  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle 
and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerftil  in- 
dividuals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning 
against  the  people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects 
produced  on  European  society  by  political  legislation,  are  not 
doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader 
of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still 
acting  in  England ;  and,  in  one  country  or  another,  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  fuU  force.  When  put  together,  they  com- 
pose an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how, 
in  the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies  a  confident  belief, 
that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the  human 
mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  will  continue  with  accelerated 
speed.  But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or 
to  expect  any  benefit  firom  future  legislators,  except  that  sort  of 
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benefit  which  consiBts  in  undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a 
boon,  the  next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the 
right  is  pertinaciously  refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  hap- 
pened ;  either  the  nation  has  retrograded ;  or  else  the  people  have 
risen.  Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield  ; 
in  the  monarchiea  of  Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  those 
insurrections  and  rebellions  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
modem  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story, 
the  undying  struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully  averted. 
In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been 
so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legis- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations, 
the  history  of  slow,  but  constant  concession ;  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  ftom  fear; 
while,  froin  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protec- 
tion after  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege,  have,  even  in 
our  own  time,  been  torn  away ;  until  the  old  institutions,  though 
they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fat«  must  ulti- 
mately be.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents 
and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  imdeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there  has  been 
neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world  has  been  made 
funiliar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little 
power,  that  they  slujl  exercise  that  power  very  sparingly,  and 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBieiN  OF  HI8T0BT,  AND  STATS  OF  HI8TOBI0AL  UTEBATUBE  DUBIMO  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  con- 
spicuous circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
commonly  ascribed;  and  I  have  proved  that  such  circiunstances, 
so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization,  are  at  best  only  its 
effects ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
still  more  modified  by  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen, 
they,  even  in  their  most  favourable  position,  can  be  but  secondary 
agents;  because,  however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may 
be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society 
on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  dis- 
covers, and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward 
such  general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to  history 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative  con- 
clusions by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
particular  facts,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as 
my  powers  will  allow;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which  the  investigation 
will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to 
incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself.  By 
this  means  great  light  wiU  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  so- 

VOL.  I. — 14 
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dety;  since  there  muBt  always  be  a  connexion  between  the  way 
in  which  men  contemplate  the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
contemplate  the  present;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms 
of  the  same  habits  of  thought^  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other.  It 
will,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  call 
the  history  of  history,  will  establish  two  leading  facts  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  first  te^t  is,  that  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aversion  for 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly 
shackled.  The  second  fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they 
have  displayed  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once 
deemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  deci- 
sively established  in  the  present  Introduction;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  existence  corroborates  the  principles  which 
I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has 
improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  probability  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  any  particular  science  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  history;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that 
when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,  is  also  advancing,  even  when 
the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  unworthy  of  at- 
tentioD.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to  observe  the  way 
in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long- 
run  always  pointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only 
part  of  that  vast  movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly 
emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that, 
when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also  give  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly  written  in  each 
country.  In  the  eniployment  of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  actual  condition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the 
past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  insight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature;  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
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aa  fonoing  pftrt  of  the  intellectnal  histoiy  of  each  nation.  The 
present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  chaiacteristics 
of  French  civilization  nntil  the  great  Bevolution  ;  and  with  that 
there  will  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  French  histoiians, 
and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their 
own  departments  of  knowledge.  The  reliction  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  pro-* 
ceeded,  is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ; 
while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and  the  historical 
literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  entering  into  these  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  European  history  would  be  interesting, 
as  supplying  information  respecting  matters  which  are  little 
known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  theextreme 
difficulty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced, 
but  still  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying  the 
earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the 
extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning  barbarous  na- 
tions will  supply  us  with  a  useful  resource,  because  they  have  all 
much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  in- 
deed, everywhere  the  same,  except  when  modified  by  the  differ- 
ences which  nature  presents  in  various  countries.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  employing  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
from  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will,  of  course, 
be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are 
quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  every  great  country  has 
had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century,  while  the 
French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually 
written  by  the  highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent 
improvement  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  tiie  countries  where 
the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment, was  little  else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  leading  causes  of  its  universal 
corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able 
to  record  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long 
before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the 
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want  of  Bome  resource,  which  in  peace  may  amuse  their  leisure, 
and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage.  This  is  supplied  to 
them  by  the  invention  of  ballads  ;  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  eartk  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men,  whose  particular  bi^siness 
it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  Indeed,  so  natural 
is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  few  nations  to 
whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to  select  a 
few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  tradi- 
tions, not  only  of  Europe,'  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tar- 
tary  ;•  likewise  of  India,'  of  Scinde,*  of  Belochistan,'  of  Western 
Asia,«  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  Sea,'  of  Egypt,*  of  Western 
Africa,*  of  North  America,***  of  South  America,**  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.*" 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benediciine  Hitt.  Lit.  de 
la  France^  toI.  i.  part  i*.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Barrif%  Hist, 
o^  the  Orkney  Islands^  p.  89  ;  and  for  a  modem  instance  in  the  island  of  Col,  near 
Mull,  see  Oiter^t  ^f^J^  Clarke^  7oL  i.  p.  807.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  scTenth 
century,  see  Sharon  jiemer^t  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ill.  p.  6*71.  Spenser's  account 
of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  (Somers  Tracts^  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the 
order  was  then  falling  into  contempt ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  con- 
firmed  by  Sir  William  Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry^  in  TempWs  Works^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
431,  482.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  {Life  of  Ooldtmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87)  says,  that  Garolan,  "  the  last  of  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,"  died  in  1738.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many  events 
would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means  of  recording  facts  were  so 
little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution  of  having  the  names  and  ages 
of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See  Kirkman^s  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Macklin,  8vo,  1799,  voL  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  res{>ect- 
ing  Carolan,  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuryy  vol  vii.  pp.  688- 
694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Hue's  Travels  in  Tarttxryy  TT^ibet^ 
and  China,  vol.  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  '*  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  us 
of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  very  numerous  in  China ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  nnmerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.'* 

■  On  the  bards  of  the  Deccan,  see  WUks's  History  of  the  South  of  India^  4to, 
1810,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  Transae,  of  the  Bombay  Soe,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  For  those 
of  other  paits  of  India,  see  Heber's  Journey^  vol.  ii.  pp.  462-455 ;  Burnes  on  ths 
J^orth-west  Frontier  of  Indian  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  Soe.  vol.  iv.  pp.  110,  111 ;  Prinsep^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Jsoe.  vol.  viii.  p.  395  ;  Forbeis  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  876, 
877,  643;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Veda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian  books.  See  Rig  Veda  Sanhita, 
vol.  I  p.  168. 

*  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  66, 8vo,  1861. 

*  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  69. 

*  Burnes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1884,  vol.  ii.  pp.  107,  116,  116. 
'  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

'  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  804,  with  Bunsen's  Egypt, 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  to 
a  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

"  BuchanafCs  Sketches  of  the  NorthrAmeriean  Indians,  p.  887. 

"  Prescotfs  History  of  Peru,  voL  i.  pp.  81,  82,  117. 

"  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  199.  411 ;  Ellisj  Tour  through 
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In  an  these  conntrieB,  letters  were  long  unknown  ;  and,  as 
a  people  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetnating  their  his^ 
toijr  except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form  best  calculated 
to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  wiU,  I  beUeve,  be  found  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and  often 
of  rhyme.^'  The  jingle  pleases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and 
affords  a  security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the 
unimpaired  state  in  which  he  received  it.'*  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these  ballads  ; 
and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement,  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  judicial  authorities.*'  The  allusions  contained 
in  them,  are  satisfitctory  proofs  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival 
families,  or  even  to  &x  the  limits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such 
a  society  can  possess.    We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  re- 

Ifatpaii,  p.  91.  Compare  Cook^t  Voyages,  vol.  y.  p.  287,  with  Beeche^a  Vojfoae  to 
the  Pacific,  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but,  I  believe, 
not  Dublifihed:    See  Cheevv^a  Sandwich  Ishnda,  8to,  1861,  p.  181. 

^  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous 
nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatiTely 
recent  contrirance ;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Laing  in  1799,  says,  "Rhyme 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century.**  Pinkerton^s  jUterary  Cor* 
retpondence,  Tol.  ii.  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions, 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  beliere,  by  the  Bretons. 
See  Mure' 9  HUt.  of  the  LUeraiure  of  Oreeee,  vol.  ii.  p.  113 ;  HallatrCe  Lit.  of  Ettrooe^ 
▼ol.  i  p.  31 ;  VUlemarque,  Chants  PoptUaires  de  la  Bretagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  Iviil.  ux. 
compared  with  Souvestre,  les  Demiers  Bretons,  p.  143 ;  7\imer's  Hist,  of  England, 
Tol.  Ui.  pp.  883, 643,  Tol.  Tii.'pp.  824,  328,  830.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees  ' 
(Bwedieh,  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  868) ;  by  the  Persians  {Transac.  of  Bombmy  Soe, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  {Transae.  of  Asiatic  Soc.  vol  ii.  pp.  407,  409,  and 
DaMs  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays  {Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  z.  pp.  176, 
196);  by  the  Javanese  (Cravfunrs  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19, 
20);  and  by  the  Siamese  (^ransae.  of  Asiatic  8oe.  vol.  iii.  p.  299> 

^  The  habit  thus  acqmred,  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  neces- 
sary. During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely  dilAised,  tliat 
works  in  rhyme  were  composed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this 
practice,  which  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
characteristic  of  the  great  Indian  civilization,  where  the  understanding  was  always 
in  abeyance.  On  early  French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Monteil,  Hist,  des 
divers  Mats,  vol.  vi.  p.  147.  Montucla  (Hist.  desMathSmat.  vol.  i.  p.  606)  mentions 
a  mathematical  treatise,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  *^  en  vers  techniques.** 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Matter  {Hist,  de  VEeole  d'AUxandrie,  voL  ii.  pp.  179-188) 
on  the  scientific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  that  of  Hygin,  p.  250.  Thus,  too,  we  find 
an  Anglo-Norman  writing  **  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  in  verse  ;**  Twmer^s  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  vii.  p.  307  :  and  a  Polish  historian  composing  "  numerous  works  on 
genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme.**  Talvi^s  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Slavic  ifatumsy  8vo,  1860,  p.  246.  Compare  Origines  du  Droit  I^ranfois,  in  Oluvres 
de  Michelet,  voL  ii.  p.  310. 

'^  Mr.  Ellis,  a  missionary  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabitants, 
"  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which 
they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fiust  in  their  history.** 
And  when  doubts  arose,  **  as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times 
refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably 
involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates.**  Ellis,  Polynesian 
Researches,  voL  L  pp.  202, 208.  Compare  ElM,nstone's  Hist,  of  India,  p.  66 ;  Laing't 
Heimskringla,  Svo,  1844,  voL  i.  pp.  50, 61 ;  IkxlTs  Life  ofPoeoeky  edit.  1816,  p.  148. 
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citers  and  composera  of  theee  songs  are  the  recogniEed  judges  in 
all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  andbeUeved 
to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose.'*  These  ballads,  will,  of  course, 
va^  according  to  the  customs  and  temperaments  of  the  different 
nations,  and  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accus^ 
tomed.  In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tn^c  and 
warlike  character.^^  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversities,  all 
such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  are  not 
only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allowance  for  the  colorings  of 
poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to 
the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed 
questions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  which  they  have  so  lively  an  interest.*® 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  favorable  circumstances  intervene,  society  advances, 
and  among  other  changes,  there  is  one  in  particular  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware, 

'*  The  insi^ratioii  of  poetry  is  Bometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneousneM 
{Counn,  HUt.  de  la  PkUoaopkie^  II.  s^rie,  vol.  I  pp.  186,  136);  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  canse  of  the  reverence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the  necessity  they  seem 
to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wishes. 
Still  it  will,  I  belieTe,  be  found,  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most 
rife  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and 
in  which  the  bards  are  both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits, 
compare  a  note  in  Maleolm^t  SUt.  of  PernOy  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Mure't  HUL  of  the 
JAL  of  Chreeeey  vol.  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Petrie's  learned  work,  £!ccUtiaHieal 
ArekUeehtre  of  Ireland^  Dublin,  1846,  p.  864.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  bards,  see  MalUt'a  Northern  AntiouiHei,  pp.  284-286 ;  WheatonU  Hut.  ofths 
iroHhnun,  pp.  60,  51 ;  Wrighi'M  Biog.  Brtt.  LU,  voL  L  p.  8;  WartorCt  Hut.  ofEng- 
luh  Poetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xl. ;  Orote'9  Hui.  of  Greee$,  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  1st 
edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of  MoBunund,  VUlemarquSy  ChanU 
PoptUairea  ds  laBretagtUy  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  v.  and  vi. ;  TfUrhoairt  Hitt.  of  Otieee,  voL 
Lp.  229;  and  OriginM  du  Droit,  in  (Euvret  deHicheUt  voL  ii.  p.  872. 

"   VUlemarqui,  Chants  Pojndaires^  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 

"  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked 
by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  ViUemarmU,  Chants 
PopulairM,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  TalvCa  Slavic  NatioM,  p.  160.  On  the  tenacity 
of  oral  tradition,  compare  Ni^mhr't  History  of  Borne,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  with 
Lainy's  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  860;  Wheaton't  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  88,  89, 
67-69.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  con- 
tinue to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at 
length  the  very  language  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  those  who  recite 
them.  See  Mariner's  AeeomU  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  vol.  i  p.  166,  vol  ii.  p.  217,  and 
CfatUn^s  North-American  Indians,  voL  i.  p.  126. 
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never  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details.  - 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvions  consideration,  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  pennanence  to 
the  national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the  utility  of  that  oral 
infonnation,  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of  an  unlettered 
people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  country  ad- 
vances, the  influence  of  tradition  diminishes,  and  traditions 
themselves  become  less  trustworthj.'*  Besides  this,  the  pre- 
servers of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this  stage  of  society  much  of 
their  former  reputation.  ^  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people, 
the  singers  of  baUads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  tiie  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But,  when 
this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it 
grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to  the  memory  of  itiner- 
ant singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its  new  art  to  preserve  them  in 
a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  efiected,  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly 
diminished.  They  gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which, 
having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior 
men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  fiune.'^  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  introduction 
is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by 
weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class 
of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen 
the  number  of  traditionary  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the 
propagation  of  fidsehoods.  This  is  effected  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  all  systems  of  be- 
lief have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public 
robbers  who  scoui^ged  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were 
successful,  as  well  as  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be 
worshipped  as  heroes.*^     How  this  appellation  originated  is  un- 

**  That  the  inyention  of  letters  would  at  first  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  in 
Plato'B  Phsdnu,  chap.  136  (PlaionU  Opera,  voL  i.  p.  187,  edit.  Bckker,  Lond.  1826) ; 
where,  however,  the  argument  \s  pushed  rather  too  &r. 

^  This  ineyitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  Is  noticed,  though,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Mure^s  LUeraL  of  Ortec$,  yoL  ii. 
p.  280. 

•*  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called  Hercules. 
See  a  learned  article  in  SmUXs  Biog,  and  Mytholoay,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See 
also  Macka%f%  JUligums  DevthpnufU  of  the  Oreeke  and  Sebrew,  voL  ii.  pp.  71-79. 
On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melcarth,  compare  Matter,  Hut.  du  Onoetieisme, 
ToL  L  p.  267,  with  HeerefCs  AeUUic  Nathne,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  8vo,  1846.    And  as  to  the 
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certain ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  single  man, 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  the  character  of 
their  achievements.''  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;''  and  would  cause 
Uttle  or  no  confusion^  as  long  as  the  traditions  of  the  country  re- 
mained local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as  these  traditions 
became  fixed  by  a  written  language,  the  collectors  of  them,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  &cts, 
and,  ascribing  to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  de- 
graded history  to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.'*  In  the 
same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters' was  biown  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  Bagnar  Lodbrok.  Either  fi-om  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  England 
to  tremble,  had  received  the  same  name  as  another  Bagnar,  who 
was  prince  of  Jutland  about  a  himdred  years  earlier.  This  co- 
incidence would  have  caused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  dis- 
trict preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
Bagnar.  But,  by  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  be- 
came able  to  consolidate  the  sepamte  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
were,  fuse  two  truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what  ac- 
tually happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the  different 
exploits  of  both  Bagnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of  them  to 
his  favorite  hero,  has  involved  in  obscurity  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.'^ 

The  annals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance  of 
this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns  called  Queens,  occupied  a 
considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Their  country  was  known  as  Quaenland ;  and  this  name  gave 

Hercules  of  Egypt,  Prichard't  AnalysU  of  Egyptian  Mythology^  1888,  pp.  109, 116- 
119.  Afl  to  the  confusion  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  Thirlwdtt 
SUt  of  Greecey  yoL  i.  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  180. 

"  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  SchlegeTt  Lecturer  on  the 
SUtory  of  Literature,  Edinb.  1818,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 

**  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  advanced  state  of  society 
in  which  men  genendize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  uniTersally  true,  which 
I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nomi- 
nalists  and  the  realists. 

^  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error,  from  the  &ct, 
that  in  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name :  "  L^auteur  du 
Kamous  nous  apprend  qu^il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois  viUes  du  nom  de  Schobra : 
en  effetv  j'ai  retrouY^  tons  ces  noms  dans  les  deux  ddnombremens  d^Ji^  cit68.^  Quo- 
tremhe  JXecherchee  eur  la  Langrte  et  la  Littirature  de  V Egypte,  p.  199. 

"  On  this  confusion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Geijer'e  History  of  Sweden, 
part  i.  pp.  18,  14;  Zappenberg*s  Anglo-Saxon  Kinge,  yoL  iL  p.  81 ;  WheatofCe  Bui, 
of  the  Northmen,  p.  150;  Mailefe  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  888;  Orichton^s  Seane^ 
navia,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  Danish  heroes ;  Koch,  Tableaux  dee  HholU" 
tionsy  Yol.  i.  p.  61,  note. 
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rise  to  B  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltic,  there  was  a  na- 
Hon  of  Amazons.  This  would  easily  have  been  coirected  by  lo- 
cal knowledge ;  but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  rumour 
was  at  once  fixed ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  pos- 
itively  a£Birmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.'* 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  csJled 
Turku,  which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining the  Baltic,"^  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku,  that  this 
celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland." 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  showing 
how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to 
relations  which  were  entirely  &l8e,  and  might  have  been  rectified 
on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of  writing,  were  car- 
ried into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
contradiction.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as 
it  concerns  the  history  of  England.  Bichard  I.,  the  most  barba- 
rous of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion  ; 
an  appellation  conferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  fearlessness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.'*  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title  Goeur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indissolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to 
a  story,  repeated  by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he 
slew  a  lion  in  single  combat.^*'     The  naine  gave  rise  to  the  story  ; 

"  PricharcTa  Phyncal  History  ofMankindy  vol.  iil  p.  278.  The  Norwegians  etiU 
give  to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Qusener.  See  Dillan't  Lapland  aud  Iceland^  8vo, 
1840,  Toi.  ii.  p.  221.  Compare  Lain^^t  Sweden^  pp.  45,  47.  The  Amazon  river  in 
Sonth  America  owes  its  name  to  a  similar  fable.  JSenderaofCa  HiaL  of  Brazil^  p.  458 ; 
Souihatfa  Hiat  of  Brazil^  vol.  i.  p.  112;  M^Culloh'a  Reaearchea  concerning  America^ 
pp.  407,  408 ;  and  Journal  of  Oaog.  Soe.  vol.  xv.  p.  65,  for  an  account  of  the  wide 
di£5i8ion  of  this  error. 

**  Sharon  Tamer  (IRat,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  80)  calls  him  **  the  Strabo  of  the 
Baltic  ;**  and  it  was  irom  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

'"''It  was  called  in  Finnish  Turku^  from  the  Swedish  word  tor^,  which  signifies 
a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Cooley'a  Hist,  of  MarUime  and  Inland  Diaeowry, 
London,  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

**  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his 
never  pardoning  an  offence :  "Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultum :  undo  et  unus  (t.  e. 
the  Khig  of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonis  nomen  accei^t." 
Chronieon  Rieardi  jHviaienaia  de  Rehua  geaHa  Rieardi  Primi^  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond. 
1838,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  **from  their 
heroic  exploits.'*     Vyaeon  tJu  Pyramida,  vol.  ill.  p.  116. 

■•  See  Price's  learned  Preface  to  Warton^a  Hiatory  of  JEngliah  Poetry^  vol.  i.  p. 
21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Legendea  du  Jfoyen  Age^ 
p.  160.  Compare  the  account  of  Duke  Godfrey *s  conflict  with  a  bear,  in  Matthcei 
Paria  Hiatoria  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  lion  (Thirlwaffa  ERatory  of  Oreaee,  vol.  vi.  p.  305)  were  equally 
ikbnloQS. 
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the  story  confinned  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added  to 
that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly  consisted 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  about  by 
the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe,  aided  by  an 
additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing,  there  was,  in  most 
cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions, 
but  &lsified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monas- 
tic legends.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form 
a  curious  subject  for  inquiry ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  have 
little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  of 
their  contemporaries,  are  still  preserved ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe.'^  Scarcely  was 
this  effect^,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Saemund  Sigfussen,  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  his- 
tories of  the  North  into  what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of 
a  Christian  hymn."  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  an- 
other collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  dis- 
played its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second  collection, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Younger  Edda,  there  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the 
widely  diffused  fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent.^' 

'^  The  first  mia8ionar7>  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
sch&r,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  far  as  Sweden.  The  progress  was, 
however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  tliat  Chris- 
tianity was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Ifeander't  Mitt,  of  the  Ckureh,  toL 
T.  pp.  878,  874,  879,  880,  400-402 ;  Moaheim's  Ecclu,  Biat.  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  215,  216 ; 
BarrifB  Hut,  of  the  Orknfy  Islande^  p.  125.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  the 
Panes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  Is  a  mistake, 
into  which  Ledwich  fell  by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  U. 
FetrW^e  BcelenaUieal  Architecture  of  Ireland^  p.  225 ;  and  Ledwich^ a  Antiptitiee  of 
Irelandy  p.  159. 

"  Mr.  WhetLton (Hietory  of  Northmen^  p.  60)  says,  that  Ssemund  "merely  added 
one  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious  tendency ;  so  as 
thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism.'* 

•»  Wheaton'e  Hitt.  of  the  JVortAwen,  pp.  89,  90;  MaUet'e  Northern  AnHquUiea^ 
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If,  by  way  of  further  iUuBtration,  we  torn  to  other  partg  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  a  seriee  of  iacte  confirming  tUs  yiew. 
We  shall  find  that,  in  those  countries  where  there  has  been  no 
change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trostworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 
In  India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  stiU  supreme,  was  established 
at  so  early  a  period,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.'* The  consequence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 
firand  among  any  other  Asiatic  people.**  In  the  same  way,  the 
Ohinese  have  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  preserved  the  religion 
of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism.**  In  Ohina,  therefore, 
though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed^  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Chnstian  era,  from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  our  own  times  in  an  iminterrupted  succession.*^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was 
certMnly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transactions 

pp.  877,  878,  486 ;  ScMe^Pt  Leehtra  on  the  History  of  JUteraiure,  toI.  i.  p.  266. 
Indeed,  these  interpolations  are  so  numerous,  that  the  earlier  German  antiquaries 
believed  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern  monks, — a  paradox  which  Muller 
refiited  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Note  in  Wheatony  p.  61.  Compare  Palffram^e 
Englieh  Commonwealtk,  Anglo-Saxon  Period^  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

**  As  is  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orientialists, 
each  of  whom  has  some  favourite  hypomesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  origin.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  we  have  no  account  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism ; 
and  as  to  its  real  history,  nothing  can  be  understood,  untU  more  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  generalizing  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  religious  opinions. 

**  Dr.  Prichard  (PhyeieaL  Miet.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-106)  thinks  that  the 
.Hindus  have  a  history  beginning  b.  c.  1891.  Compare  Works  of  B%r  W,  Jones^  voL 
1  pp.  811,  812.  Mr.  Wilson  says,  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranas  are,  '*in 
all  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed.^  Wilson's 
note  in  MUVs  Hist,  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu 
Pvrana,  p.  Ixv. ;  ana  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v.  p.  244. 

**  Journal  of  AsitUie  8oe.  vol.  vi.  p.  261 ;  Herder,  Ideen  kw  Gesehichtej  vol.  iv. 
p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  ErmatCs  Bibe^ 
ria,  vol  ii.  p.  806,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests  "  that  Buddhism 
originated  in  the  errors  of  the  ManichsBans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of 
Christianity." 

"^  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  "  a  regular  chronology,  extending  back 
8000  years  b.  o."  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  Humhddts  Cosmos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  466 ;  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mkkcine,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48 ;  and  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  R^musat,  in  Prichard s  Physical  Hist.  vol.  iv.  pp.  476, 477. 
The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  early 
knowledge  of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.  o.  1100. 
Meidinfer's  Essay,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  168.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  pnnting  was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  Humboldfs  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  628 ; 
Transae.  ofAsiaiie  Society,  voLi.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Asiatique,  voL  L  p.  187,  Paris,  1822 ; 
J>an^s  Ciinese,  vol.  i.  pp.  174, 178,  vol.  iii.  p.  1.    There  are  some  interesting  papers 
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of  their  ancient  monarohy.'"  For  this  I  can  see  no  possible  rea- 
Bon^  except  the  &ct,  that  Persia,  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  com- 
pletely subverted  the  Parsee  religion,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
stream  of  the  national  traditions.''  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside 
the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  for 
Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi  has 
mingled  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  religions  by  which 
his  country  had  been  successively  subjected.^"  The  result  is, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  of  monuments,  inscriptions,  and  coins,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek 
writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.^' 

on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  of  Asiat.  Soc,  vol.  i.  pp.  57-86,  213-222,  toL 
ii.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

**  "  From  the  death  of  Alexander  (823  b.  c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan 
rArtaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  (200  a.  d.),  a  period  of  more  than 
nve  centaries,  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history."  Troyer's  Preliminary  DU- 
couru  to  the  Dabietan^  8to,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  It.  ItL  See  to  the  same  effect  Srekine 
on  the  Zend-AveetOy  in  Tranaae.  <yf  8oe,  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  808-806 ;  and  MaUolnCt 
Ilist,  of  Pereiay  toI.  i.  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  have  been 
PehM ;  MaJMm^  yoL  i.  pp.  501-605 ;  but  if  so,  they  have  all  perished,  p.  555 :  com- 
pare Rawlinson^s  note  in  Journal  of  Otog,  8oe,  vol  x.  p.  82. 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian  history,  see 
a  note  in  Orote^e  Hiat.  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  628.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  events, 
daring  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Arabic  grammar,  **  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Koran.^  Vane  Kennedy  on  Pereian  LUeraiurey  in  TVanaae. 
of  Bombay  Society,  vol.  iL  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected 
toe  old  history  of  India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but 
they  never  had  any  thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  they  were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  influence,  so 
fiir  as  it  went,  was  unfavourable ;  an^  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Hiet.  of  India,  p.  468)  says, 
that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  study- 
ing Hindu  literature. 

*•  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Wwhe  of  Sir  W,  Jonee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  544,  646,  vol.  v. 
p.  694 ;  Miire  HieL  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  66;  Journal  of  Aeiatie  Society,  vol.  iv. 
p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions **  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  accuracy 
and  order  into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  In  the  Shah  Nameh.**  Haw- 
lineon  on  the  Inacriptione  of  Aeayria  and  Babylonia,  in  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soc,  vol 
xii.  p.  446. 

*^  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedy, 
in  Traneac.  of  Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  136.  Indeed,  this  learned 
writer  says  (p.  188)  he  is  "  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  his 
information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper,  that  is,  of  the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates."  See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Grote'e  Siet,  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix.  p.  8,  vol.  x.  p.  406 ;  and  Donaldson^s  New  Cratylue, 
1889,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the  foolish  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Achs- 
menes,  compare  Malcolm^ e  Met.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  with  Beeren^e  Aeiatie  Nalicne, 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  not  to  be 
relied  upon  for  Persia ;  as  was  noticed  long  ago  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  to 
his  Nader  Shah  (Jonee^s  Worke,  vol.  v.  p.  540),  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mure 
(Hiatcry  of  the  lAteraiure  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  888,  8vo,  1868). 
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Even  among  more  barbarous  nationB  we  eee  the  same  princi- 
ple at  work.  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well  known  to 
ethnologists,  as  corering  an  immense  series  of  islands,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  within  2,000  miles  of  the  western  coast 
of  America.^'  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long 
preserved  in  the  Philippine  Islands.^'  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  Polynesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism ;**  and  this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national 
thoughts,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all 
the  idands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.^'  Now,  however,  the  Javanese 
have  not  only  Tost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists 
of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are  interpolated  with  the  names 
of  Mohammedan  saints.^*  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  pre* 

**  That  18,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  furthest  boundary  (Priekard'9 
Phyt,  Hut  vol.  T.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beecheifa  Votfoge 
io  the  Paeifiey  vol.  i.  pp.  48-08,  and  a  notice  in  JounuU  of  Otoa.  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  195. 
The  language  of  Easter  Island  hajB  been  long  known  to  be  Malayo-l'olynesian ;  for 
it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  islands,  who  accompanied  Cook  (CooXrV 
VojfOffetf  Tol.  iii.  pp.  294,  808 ;  and  PrMard^  vol.  v.  p.  147 ,  compare  Martden^t 
Hittcry  of  SunuUra,  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  suflScicnt  honour 
to  this  great  navigator,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  similarity  between  the  differ- 
ent languages  in  Polynesia  Proper.  Coolers  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  61,  vol  ilt  pp. 
280,  280, 290,  vol.  iv.  p.  806,  vol  vi.  p.  280,  vol  vii.  p.  116.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Aeiatie  Reaearehee,  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 
Reports  on  Ethnology  by  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1847,  pp.  164,  216,  260;  and  Ellis's  Hist, 
of  Madagascary  vol.  i.  p.  138. 

«*  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language ;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  PriehanTs  Physical 
Bist.  vol.  V.  pp.  86,  61,  62. 

^  Marsden's  History  of  Sumairaj  p.  281.  De  Thou  {Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiii.  p.  69) 
supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  tUl  late  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  bat  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in  1478.  Sec  CrawfienTs  Hist, 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  ii.  p.  812;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  96 ;  and  Raffles^  Hist,  of 
Java,  vol.  i.  pp.  809,  349,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  66,  264.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread 
quickly ;  and  the  Malay  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modern  times,  of  being  among 
the  most  scrupulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Hadj.  BurckhardCs  Arabia, 
voL  ii.  pp.  96,  97. 

^  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  great  length  by  Williamr  Humboldt, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kawi  Sprache,  Berlin,  1886.  From  the  evidence 
supplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  published, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Eve  Ei,  in  Journal  of  Asiat. 
Soe.  vol.  V.  p.  137 ;  compare  vol.  vi.  p.  820. 

^  Orawfurd^s  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  il.  p.  297.  Compare  with  this 
the  exactness  with  which,  even  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved 
*^  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.**  Cravfurd,  vol.  i.  p.  806.  For  similar 
instances  of  royal  genealogies  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the 
names  of  gods,  see  Eemble^s  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  L  pp.  27,  886. 
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Berved/^  the  legends  of  Java  are  ranembeied  and  cheriahed  by 
the  people.^* 

It  would  be  nselesB  to  adduce  Airther  evidence  respecting  the 
manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  a  new  region  will  always  affect  the  accuracy  of 
their  early  history.  I  n^  only  observe,  that  in  this  way  the 
Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  European 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  aaul8,«*  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,*'  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,'*  of  the  Finns,"  and  even  of 
the  Icelanders.*^ 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Soman  Empire,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lay- 
man who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to 
meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature,  being  thus 
monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  its  new  masters.*'  And  as  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than 

*''  AHatie  Jtetearche*^  toI.  z.  p.  191,  toI.  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  Rafflei 
Bid.  of  Java^  vol.  il.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  "  in  Bali  not  more  than  one  in  two 
hundred,  if  so  nuny,  are  Mahomedans.^    See  also  p.  65,  and  toI.  i.  p.  580. 

^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  hare  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Kawi 
traditions  than  by  learning  them  from  natives  of  Bali.  See  note  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  Atiatie  Jteuarchea^  vol.  xiiL  p.  162,  Calcutta,  1820, 4to.  Sir  Stam- 
ford Baffles  {BUt.  of  Java,  vol.  I.  p.  400)  says,  "It  is  chiefly  to  Bali  that  we  must 
look  for  illustrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Javans.**    See  also  p.  414. 

**  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Druidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian  priests, 
see  VUlemarque,  ChanU  Popnlaires  de  la  Bretagne,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  xviii.  xix. 

**  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Irish  bards,  is 
noticed  in  Dr.  Frichard^s  valuable  work,  Phvfieal  Hut,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  184, 
8vo.  1841.    See  also  WarUm^t  HitU  ofSnglish  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  note. 

*^  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf;  in  Wru/hft  JBiog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 8vo,  1848. 
See  also  pp.  18,  14:  and  conipare  Kemble^t  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  i.  p.  881. 

**  TalvVs  Language  and  literature  of  the  Slavic  Natione,  8vo,  1850,  p.  281.  The 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a  time  preserved ; 
but  even  they  are  now  lost.    Talvi,  p.  216. 

**  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditions ;  and  allowing 
them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  Prichard'e 
Phmical  HUt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285. 

**  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions, 
see  Mr.  Keightley^s  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology,  8vo,  1850,  p.  159. 

^  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  period, 
says,  **  Writers  were  almost  universally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied,  was  studied  with  a 
reference  to  reugion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiastical 
history.**  Bowlina'B  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  EeeUsioMtical  Hittory,  8vo, 
1888,  p.  56 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  bnt  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  active 
party. 
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encourege  inquiry,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their 
writings  the  spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profeBsion* 
Hence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing  credulity, 
and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  apti- 
tude for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that  there  was  nothing  men 
were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy 
and  credulous  ears.  Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
strange  portents,  monstrous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the 
wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  fiom 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much 
care  as  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.** 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man,  since  we 
cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  unfavourable 
to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident,  that  until  the  emancipation 
was  effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were 
universal,  unfitted  men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a  succesi^  study  of  past  af« 
fairs,  or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place  around 
them." 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  fiicts  just  cited,  we  may  say 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate, 
there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause  was,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of 
different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate, 
but  when  united  were  &lse.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change 
of  religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an 
interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpolation  of 
them.  And  the  third  cause,  prolMibly  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
professional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  more- 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  *'  ijjusdem  regis  tempore,  ut  ex  parte 
flupradictum  est,  in  sole,  luna,  et  steUis,  multa  signa  risa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littus 
perssBpe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  yilliui,  et  domos  quamplures 
subvertit  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de 
fonte  tribus  septimanis  emanavit.  Multis  etiam  Kormannis  diabolus  in  horribili 
specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis  ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  quibua- 
dam  aliia  locutus  est.  Nee  mimm,  nam  illorum  tempore  fer^  omnis  leeum  siluit 
JusUtia,  cauaisque  justitis  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecuma.'*  Boff. 
de  Hwiden  Annal.  in  Scriptorea  pott  JBedtan,  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp. 
S56-858 ;  and  compare  MatthoA  Wtainwnaat.  ITorea  JBittoriarum,  part  i.  pp.  266, 
289,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

*^  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  obserTations 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede*8  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  Amold't  Leeturei  on  Modtm 
JRtUry,  pp.  102,  108. 
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over,  had  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  tiie  general  crednlity, 
since  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  be- 
came corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  period.  That  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhappily, 
men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place 
by  the  invention  of  fiilsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances 
of  this,  there  is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because 
they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  character*- 
istic  of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I 
allude  to  fictions  regarding  the  origin  of  difierent  nations,  in  all 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  very  discernible.  Dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they 
were  directly  descended  from  ancestors  who  hiod  been  present  at 
the  si^e  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  thought 
of  doubting."  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion  ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  countries, 
it  was  admitted  that  theiFrench  were  descended  from  Francus, 
whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  .^neas  himself.^  ^ 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In  the  accounts 
they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  they  write  of  eminent 
men,  the  history  usually  begins  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and 
the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  from  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark,  or 

^  In  Le  Lona*8  Bibliotheque  HUtcriqm  de  ia  France^  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  it  is  saidf  that 
the  descent  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  univenally  betieved  before 
the  sixteenth  century :  **  Oette  descendance  a  ^t6  crue  T6ritable  prte  de  huit  cent  ana, 
et  soatenue  par  tons  les  dcrivains  de  notre  histoire ;  la  fausett^  n^en  a  M  reconnue 
qu^au  commencement  du  seizi^rae  si^le."  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby 
made  his  history  unpopular.     See  EUiii  Preface  to  Pwydort  Vergil^  p.  xx.  4to,  1844^ 

Published  by  the  Oamden  Society.  '*  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage.** 
a  1128,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  the 
early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century.:  '^  Be^um  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut  plerseque  gentes  Europs,  ita  Franci 
a  Trojanis  origmem  duxerunt."  Matthm  Paris  Hist,  Mc^or;^.  69.  See  also  Bog,  de 
ffov.  in  Scriptorespost  Bedam^  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam 
and  .£neas,  see  Maithcsi  Westmonast.  Flores  Sistoriarvm^  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  I.,  and  signed  by  the  English 
nobility.  See  Wartaa's  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  pp.  131, 182 ;  and  CamjMPM 
Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

**  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  ^neas ;  but 
some  historians  affirmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  7Wiwr*«  Hist,  of 
England,  vol  i.  p.  68,  vol.  vii.  p.  220. 
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even  when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise/'  On  other 
occasions,  the  antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less  ;  but  the 
range  of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown/^  They  also 
mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-place  of 
Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans;®*  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actual- 
ly built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly  proves."  It  was 
well  ascertained  that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;"  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,"  a  man  of  vast  celeb- 
rity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  histoiians 
have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its 
name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 

"*  In  the  Notes  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  U88,  pp.  188-187,  edit. 
4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  is  traced 
back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brattis  from  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
**  Vond  zoowel  de  Nederiandsche  taal  als  de  Wysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark 
ran  Noach."  Van  Kampen^  Oesehiedenis  der  Letteren,  Svo,  1821,  toL  i.  p.  91 ;  see 
also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mathew  Paris  (ffUtoria  Major^  p.  862)  says 
of  Alfred,  **  Hujus  genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  pri- 
mum  parentem.^  &e,  to  the  same  eflTect,  Matthtsi  Weetmonast,  Flotet  SUtorianan^ 
part  i.  pp.  828,  824,  416.  In  William  of  Malmesbury^s  Chronicle  {8criptore9  pott 
Bedaniy  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  For 
other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  lAngard^i  HUtory  of  JEnaland,  toL  i.  p. 
408.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  (HUtory  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  609}  mentions,  that 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  "  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Sptmish  kings  from 
Tubal,  a  grandson  of  Noah.** 

*'  Monteit,  in  his  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  BtatSy  toI.  t.  p.  70,  mentions 
the  old  belief  *^  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens  Troyens,  par 
PHris,  fils  de  Priam.**  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct; 
and  Coryat,  who  travelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says, 
"  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Gallia  Celtica,  whom  some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city.'*  Coryats  CruditxeSy 
1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  28. 

**  "  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepos De  nomine 

ipsius  pnedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fbit.** 
Galfredi  Monvmet  JRst.  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Mathew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  {Flcres  Historiarmn,  part  i.  p.  17) :  "  Tros 

nomine  Tumus .  .  De  nomine  ver6  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum 

traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatnr  Homerus,  sepultus  fuit.** 

**  '*  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  anciens 
Troyens."    Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  voL  v.  p.  69. 

**  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1668,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there ; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  he 
observes,  "Mais  je  ne  s^ai  si  c*est  un  ouvrage  de  N^ron,  comme  l*on  le  dit,  et  que 
m6me  le  nom  de  Nuremberg  en  vient.**  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit. 
Paris,  1696. 

**  "  Deinceps  regnante  in  ea  Jebusaeo,  dicta  Jebus,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et  Salem  dicta 
est  Jebussalem.  Unde  post  dempta  6  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hierusalem.** 
Matthoei  Paris  Bistoria  Major,  p.  48.  This  reminds  me  of  another  great  writer,  who 
was  one  of  the  &thers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  "derive 
les  Samaritains  du  roi  Samarius,  fils  de  Canaan.**  Mattery  Hist,  du  Onosticisme,  vol. 
i.  p.  41. 
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drowned  in  it/*  The  Gank  derived  their  origin,  according  to 
some,  fix>m  Galathia,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet;  according 
to  others,  from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet/^  Prussia  was  called 
after  Prussus,  a  hroth^r  of  Augustus.^^'  This  was  remarkably 
modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  from  the  prophet  Elisha, — 
from  whom,  indcyd,  jbe  Silesians  descended  ;*'  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^®  It  was 
likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediately 
sprung.^^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was  less  pure,  siace  they 
were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — ^in  what  way  is  not  mentioned; 
but  she  probably  had  them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue.^'  At  all  events,  the  Scotch 
certainly  came  from  Egypt;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of 
Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
them  her  name.^'  On  sundry  similar  matters,  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs;^*  and  it  was  also  known, 

**  '*  Humber  rex  Hunnoram  ...  ad  flumen  diffugiens,  submenus  est  intra 
ipsurn,  et  nomen  suam  flomini  reliquit."  Matthoei  Wegimonast,  Floret  Hutoritarum^ 
port  i.  p.  19. 

*^  These  two  opinions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Le 
Lonp^  Bihlioth^mie  Hittorigtte  de  la  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  49. 

*^  See  a  cunous  allusion  to  this  in  De  Tkou,  Hi$U  Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  160 ;  where, 
however,  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

**  "  The  Siledans  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  and 
one  of  them  gravely  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Elisha."    Adanui't  Letters  <m  SUeeia^  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

^'  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  **  told  by  the  learned  Hospinian  that 
their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham."  Corya^e  Crudities,  vol.  i.  Epistle 
to  the  Reader,  sig.  d.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I  have  met  with, 
because,  in  the  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  diflferent  countries. 

'*  They  were  **  sculs  enfants  legitimes"  of  Abraham  and  Sarah.  MonteUy  Divers 
Etats,  vol.  v.  p.  19. 

'*  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should  suffer, 
says :  ^*  Saraceni  perversd  se  putant  ex  Sara  dici ;  sed  veri6s  Agareni  dicuntur  ab 
Agar ;  et  Ismaelite,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahse."  Hist.  Major,  p.  857.  Compare  a 
similar  passage  in  Mexeray,  Histaire  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  127  :  '^Sarrasins,  ou  de  la 
ville  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d* Abraham,  duquel  ils  se  disent  faussement  legitimes 
h^ritiers.**  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the  fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beau- 
sobre  (Histoire  Critique  de  ManichSe,  voL  i.  p.  24)  says :  ^*  On  d6rive  vulgairement 
le  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  Arabe  Sarah,  ou  Seirak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur.** 
A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theological  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  WTiiteloeke's  Journal  of  the  Swedish  Fmbassy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

"**  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  See  JAngaxdls  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  :  **  They 
are  sprung  from  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whose 
descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britain  from  the  progeny 
of  Brute." 

'*  Mr.  Wright  (Narratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1861,  vol  i.  p.  116)  says,  "  The  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended, 
seem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages ;"  and  he  refers  to 
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that  the  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the 
archangel,  who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in 
fact,  chivalry  owes  it  origin.''*  In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  that 
people,  of  course,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some  theolo- 
gians said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared  to  be 
hell  itself.'*  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth- 
place being  from  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by 
many  circumstances  which  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Tartars;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross 
had  fallen  into  Turkish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten 
teeth  less  than  formerly;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing." 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  clear- 
ed up  with  equal  facility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries, 
the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was  pork ;  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  being  comparatively  unknown."     It  was,  therefore,  with 

MomifauwfLt  Monumens  de  la  Man.  Fr,  toL  ii.  p.  329,  for  proo^  that  by  the  statutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  *'  a  chapter  of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annually  in  castello  ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo." 

^*  "  The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  exilightened  judgment  of 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  the  world;  and  itwas  ne,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itself."  MUU'b  HUtcry  of 
Chivalry^  vol.  i.  pp.  86S,  364. 

''*  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  piety  of  Saint  Louis 
in  FrtekanTa  Phytical  History,  toL  It.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that  I  hare  met  with  it 
before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I 
remember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  Mattluei  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  497  :  "  Pervenissent  dicti 
Tartar!  (imo  Tartarei),"  &c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496 :  **  Quos 
vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes."  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theologian  Whis- 
ton  mentions  "  my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher^s 
famous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain.'*  Memoira  of  the  Life  and  WrtHnys  of  William 
Whiston,  p.  575.  Compare,  on  the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Journal 
Aeiatioue,  I.  s6rie,  vol.  vL  p.  874,  Paris,  1825. 

''  Peignot  {Diet,  dee  Livres,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord,  in  his 
history  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  "  que  depuis  que  U  vraie  croix  a  6t^ 
prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n'ont  plus  que  20  ou  28  dents,  an  lieu  quHls  en  avaient 
80  on  82  auparavant**  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  had  diminished  from  82  to  22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprenael,  Hist,  de  la 
Jfedecine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  481,  482,  Paris,  1815.  Compare  Heeher  on  tkeBiaek  Death,  pp. 
81,  32,  in  his  learned  work.  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages^  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society. 

^"  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal 
food,  even  in  heaven.  See  MdllelCs  Northern  Antiquities,  p.  105.  It  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century :  Ledwich,  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
1804,  p.  870 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Turner's  JBtst,  of 
Englarid,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.  In  France  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kept 
in  bis  forests  inunense  droves  of  pigs.  Note  in  Ssprit  des  Lois,  in  (Emnres  de  Monies^ 
quieu,  p.  518.  In  Spain,  those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquiri- 
uon  as  suspected  Jews.    Llorente^  Hist,  ds  Vlnqvisitum,  vol.  i.  pp.  269,  442,  446. 
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no  small  astonishment  that  the  crusaders,  on  retaming  fiom  the 
East,  told  their  comitrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it. 
But  the  feelings  of  liyely  wonder  which  tins  intelligence  excited, 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  &ct  was  explained* 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris,  the  m6st  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.^*  Tins  celebrated  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Mohammedans  reAise  to  eat  pork  on  account 
of  a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It 
appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occasion,  gorged  him- 
self with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was 
seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet, 
and  suffocated  him  to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  followers 
abominate  pigs,  and,  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.^®  This 
striking  fact  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans;^^ and  another  fact,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was 

Late  in  the  sixteenth  centarj,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  bj 
the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengel^  HUt,  de  la  MSdecine,  toI.  iiL  p.  9S  ; 
and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  KohTa  Jtut- 
no,  pp.  886,  887.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  that  Piiilip  II.,  when 
in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he  ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to 
make  nimself  very  iU.  See  Ambcusades  de  Messieurs  de  Noailles  en  Angleterre^  toI. 
y.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1763.  The  ambassador  writes,  that  Philip  was  "  grand  man- 
geur  oultre  mesure,''  and  used  to  consume  large  quantities  "  de  lard,  dont  il  £aict  le 
plus  Bouvent  son  principal  repas.*'  In  the  Middle  Ages,  **  les  Thuringiens  payaient 
leur  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr^e  la  plus  prdcieuse  de  leur  pays."  (Euvres  de  Mtchelet, 
vol  ii.  p.  889. 

^*  Sismondi  (JRsi.  des  FranpaiSy  vol.  yii.  pp.  825,  826)  passes  a  high  eulogy  upon 
him ;  andMosheim  (Eeclesiast.  Hintory^  vol.  i.  p.  818)  says:  '*  Among  the  historiana 
(of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the 
highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence.*^ 

**  Matthcri  Paris  Hietoria  Major^  p.  862.  He  concludes  his  account  by  saying, 
'*  TTnde  adhuc  Saraceni  sues  pne  cseteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et  abominabiles." 
Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  **  quendam  magni  nominis 
celebrem  predicatorem.*'  p.  860.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs 
not  only  suffocated  Mohammed,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  "  In  max- 
ima parte  a  porcis  corrosum  inyenerunt."  Matthcei  Westmonast,  Fl<jres  Historiarumj 
part  i.  p.  216. 

"'  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *'  beliere  that  a 
great  enmity  subsists  between  hogs  and  Christians.*  Mungo  Paries  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  in 
hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation :  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
than  is  usually  believed.  Comp.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medeciney  vol  ii.  p.  828 ;  Vol- 
iMy,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  voL  I  p.  449 ;  Buehanan^s  Jotemey  through  the  Mysore^  vol.  iL 
p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 ;  Baffles'  Hist.&fJavay  vol.  ii.  p.  6 ;  Ellis^s  Hist,  of  MadagaseoTy 
vol.  i.  pp.  201,  403,  416 ;  CookU  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  p.  265 ;  JBumes's  Travels  into  Bok- 
hara,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  socially, 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North- 
American  Indians  are  said  to  have  ^*  a  disgus  tfo  rpoik.**  Journal  of  the  Oeog.  8oeiei$^ 
Tol.  zv.  p.  80;  and  that  Dobell  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  260,  8vo,  1830)  saya,  **I  believe 
there  is  more  pork  eaten  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.** 
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that  their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known,  that 
Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic 
becanse  he  failed  in  his  design  of  being  elected  pope.^* 

In  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inqtdsitive;  and 
they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Fioissart,  the  most 
celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  read«- 
era  are  familiar.  This  eminent  man  directed  his  attention, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of  Judas,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that  arch- 
apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive;  but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  an 
infftnt,  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  fSstther,  and  then  mar- 
ried his  own  mother."  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
history,  mentions  a  fiict  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  Kssing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians 
had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this 
diflSculty  also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who 
explains  the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed 
it.  The  pope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — seeing  the  danger,  cut  off 
his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  lus  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
us  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Borne,  and  was  indeed  a  standing 
miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in  its  original 
state,  free  from  corruption.^*     And  as  some  readers  might  wish 

"  This  idea,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  aaid  to  hare  been  a 
Rabbinical  invention.  See  LettreB  de  Out  Patin^  toL  iii.  p.  127 :  "  qne  Mahomet,  le 
faux  proph^te,  avait  6t6  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d6pit  de  n^aroir  6t4  pape,  il  a'^toit  fait 
h^r^siarque." 

^  See  the  ample  details  in  Matthcn  Wettmaruui,  Flares  HUiariarumy  part  i.  pp. 
86,  87 ;  and  at  p.  88,  *^  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qu6d  patrem  sanrn 
ocdderat." 

^^  This  took  place  in  the  year  798.  IfaUKcn  WutmonoBt.  Ftam  BUiwianim, 
part  i.  p.  298.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  *^  £t  statutum  est  none 
qu6d  numqnam  exttinc  manus  Papn  ab  offerendbus  deoscularetur,  sed  pes.    Ciim 
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to  be  infonned  respecting  the  Lateran  itself,  where  the  hand  was 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  of 
his  great  wofk,  where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked  persecutor  of  the  faith,  on  one 
occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  lus  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  latente  means  hidden,^  and  rana  means  a  frog; 
so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  where  the  frog  was 
found." 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ;  all  of 
which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they 
have  been  well  called.  Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden 
days  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  since  the  credulity  of  men 
had  reached  a  height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long 
and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  human  reason  began  to  re- 
bel, wiU  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical 
spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its  origin.  But  before 
closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  more 
illuBtrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of 
all  others,  were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and 
were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  au- 
thors. That  concerning  Charlemagne  is  called  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.^^ 
From  some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 

ante  fucrat  consuetudo  qu6d  manus,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hujus  miraculi 
memoriam  reeervatur  adhuc  manus  abscissa  in  thesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominus 
custodit  incorruptam  ad  laudem  matris  suse/' 

**"....  Ita  ut  Nero  se  puero  gravidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nimio 

rexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempua  partus,  quia  languore  vix  anhelitum  habeo 
respirandi.    Tunc  ipsum  ad  vomitum  impotionaverunt,  et  ranam  visu  terribilem, 

humoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam Unde  et  pars  ilia  civitatis, 

ut  ali  qui  dicunt,  ubl  rana  latuerat,  Lateranum  k  latente  rana,  nomen  accepit."  Matthm 
Westmonaat.  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Roger  of  Horeden,  of  a 
woman  who  vomited  two  toads.  Script  post  Bedam,  p.  46*7  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  manj  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.  See  Lankester's  Memorials  of  Bay ^ 
p.  197. 

"  " Ego  Turplnus  in  valle  Caroli  loco  pnefato,  astante  rege,"  &c.  J>e  Vita 

Oaroli  Magni^  p.  74,  edit.  Ciampi. 
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was  really  composed  at  the  beguming  of  the  twelfth  oentuiy  ;*'' 
but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  men  were  not  nice  in  these  matters,  and 
no  one  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bheims  was  sufficient  recommendation  ;  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  iq  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal 
approbation  of  the  pope  ;^^  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX.,  mentions  it  as  a  work  of  value, 
and  as  being  the  principal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne. *>' 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  compe- 
tent judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  account,  a  short  no- 
tice of  it  will  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has 
improved,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
vanced, until  fresh  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkers 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
instigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  St,  John.*°  The  apostle, 
being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted  measures  to  secure  its 
success.  When  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made 
an  obstinate,  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up 
by  the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  the  ground.*^  After 
this,  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Mohammedans,  and  built  innumerable  churches.^' 

"^  Turner  (History  of  England^  toI.  vii.  pp.  256-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  was  written  by  Caliztus  II. ;  but  his  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  learned, 
are  not  decisive.  Warton  (HUL  JSnff,  Poetryy  vol.  i.  p.  128)  says  it  was  composed 
about  1110. 

^  The  pope  "  statuit  historiam  Sancti  Oaroli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  Remensi 
Archiepiscopo  esse  authenticam.*'    Note  in  7Wm«r,  vol  vii  p.  260. 

"*  In  his  famous  Speculum,  **  11  recommande  spdcialement  les  Etudes  historiques, 
dont  il  parait  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contemporains  m^connaissaient  Futility ;  mais 
lorsqu^H  indique  les  sources  oil  il  puisera  ce  genre  dUnstruction,  c^est  Tarpin  qu*il 
d^signe  comme  le  principal  historicn  de  Charlemagne/'  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  vol.  zviii.  p.  474,  Paris,  1835,  4to;  see  also  p.  517;  and  on  its  influence  in 
Spain,  see  Tleknor'a  Hietory  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol.  i.  pp.  222,  223. 

*®  Caroli  Magni  Hitioria,  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  3-5. 

■*  " . .  .  .  Muri  collapsi  funditus  corruerunt."  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  5.  On  thia^ 
Ciampi,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  95) :  *'  Questo  &tto  della  presa 
di  Pamplona  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  deUe  mura,  a  somiglianza 
delle  mura  di  Gerico.'*  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys, 
who,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1663,  was  shown  a  horn  which  was  preserved  in  that 
ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  by  which  the 
walls  of  Jericho  were  blown  down :  **  Les  Julfs  tiennent  que  leurs  ancStres  se  ser- 
virent  de  pareilles  pour  abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jerico.**  Voyages  de  Moneonye,  vol 
iii.  p.  95,  edit.  Paris,  1695. 

**  I>e  Vita  Caroli,  cap.  v.  pp.  11,  12;  is  headed  "De  ecclesiis  quas  Carolus 
fecit" 
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But  the  resoorces  of  Satan  are  mexhaiistible.  On  the  Bide  <^ 
the  enemy,  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was  Fenacute, 
and  who  was  descended  fiom  Goliath  of  old.''  This  Fenacute 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  jet  en- 
countered. His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ]^*  his 
face  measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charlemagne  sent 
the  most  eminent  warriors  ;  but  they  were  easily  discon^ted  by 
the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.'' 
The  Christians  were  filled  with  consternation.  In  yain  did  more 
than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant ;  not  one  re- 
turned from  the  field  ;  Fenacute  took  them  ^  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.  '^  At  length  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  An 
obstinate  fight  ensued  ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  expected,  engaged  his  adversary  in  a  theological  dis- 
cussion.'^ Here  the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated ;  and  Orlando, 
warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the 
giant  with  his  sword,  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Christian 
arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Spain 
among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  its 
conquest.'^ 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  informa- 
tion equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been  circulated 
respecting  this  celebrated  king ;"  but  their  comparative  value 
was  still  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey,  the  well-known  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a.  d.  1147,  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  HisUyry  of 
the  Britona^^^    In  this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 

**  **  Gigas  nomine  Ferracutus,  qui  fait  de  genere  Goliat."  Dt  Vita  Carolij  p.  S9« 

•*  "  Vim  xl.  fortiam  possidebat."  p.  89. 

**  **£rat  enim  statura  ejuB  quasi  cubitis  xx.,  facies  erat  longa  quasi  unius  cubiti, 
et  nasua  illius  unius  paimi  mensurati,  et  bracbia  et  crura  ejus  quatuor  cubitorum 
erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis.**  p.  40. 

••  De  VUa  Caroli,  p.  40.  •''  Ibid.  pp.  48-47. 

••  Ibid.  p.  52.  On  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with  Turpin, 
see  Sismondi,  HUt  de$  Franfait^  toI.  y.  pp.  246,  587,  588,  toL  vi.  p.  584. 

••  The  Welsh,  however,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  history  "into  the 
sea."  Fahrave's  Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth^  vol.  i.  p.  458.  The  industrious  Sharon 
Turner  (EUt.  of  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  282-295)  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's 
body  I 

'*'  In  Twmer^B  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  vil  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  1128  ;  but  Mr.  Wright  (Biog.  Brii,  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  that 
the  real  date  is  1147. 
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the  whole  question ;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  but 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  r^ard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  necessaiy  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Ozfoid,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geofirey,  and 
who,  like  him,  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history." "  The 
work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  history  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
sult of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had 
made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur. 
With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ;  though  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who 
became  &ther  to  Brutus.^^^  In  those  days,  England  was  peopled 
by  giants,  all  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  ex- 
tirpated the  entire  race,  built  London,  settled  the  afifairs  of  the 
country,  and  called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain. *'' 
The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  line  of 
kings  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  oc- 
curred in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Rivallo, 
it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days  ;*•*  and  when  Morvidus 
was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-mon- 
ster, which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  the  king  himself.*®* 

These  and  similar  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries  ;  but  in  the  subse- 

'"  Geoffrey  says,  "AOiuJtero  Oxinefordensi  in  multis  historiis  peritissimo  Tiro 
audivit "  (/.  e,  iUe  Geoffrey)  "  vili  licet  stylo,  breviter  tamen  propalabit,  quaa  pwelia 
inclytufl  Hie  rex  post  victoriam  istam,  in  Britanniam  reyersus,  cum  nepote  sao  com- 
miserit.''  Oalfredi  Monumetensig  Eutoria  Briionum^  lib.  xi.  sec.  i  p.  200.  And  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  1,  he  says,  "  Walterus  Oxinefordensis 
archidiaconus,  vir  in  orutoria  arte  atque  in  exoticia  historiia  eniditus.**  Compare 
Matthai  Westmoneut.  Flurea  Hittoriarum^  part  i.  p.  248. 

""  Qalfredi  HUtoria  Britonum^  pp.  8,  4. 

^  *^  £rat  tunc  nomen  insutse  Albion,  qass  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibus, 

inhabitabatur Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosque 

8U0S  Britones  appellat.^     Oalf.  Hiat.  BrUonum^  p.  20. 

^  "  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muscarum  affluen- 
tia ;  quibus  homines  moriebantur.*'    Hut,  Brit.  p.  86. 

"*  "  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibemici  maris  inauditas  feritatis  belloa,  qua 
incolas  maritlmos  sine  intermisf<ione  devorabat.  Cumque  fama  aures  <ju8  attigisset, 
accessit  ipse  ad  iUam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est.  At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in 
iOam  in  yanum  consumpsisset,  accelerayit  monstrum  illud,  et  apertis  fauclbus  ipsum 
Tdut  piaciculum  deyoravit.**     Hist,  Brit,  p.  61. 
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quent  account  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by  his  friend  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford.  The  two  archdeacons  inform  their  readers, 
that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  contrivance 
of  Merlin,  the  celebrated  wizard  ;  the  particulars  of  which  they 
relate  with  a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character 
of  the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^  ^*  The  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His  might 
nothing  was  able  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  immense  number  of 
Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  efifect  the  conquest  of  all  Eu- 
rope.'^'^  He  engaged  two  giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed 
them  both.  One  of  these  giants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St. 
Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all 
the  soldiers  sent  against  him,*except  those  he  took  prisoners,  in 
order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.'"  But  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur ;  as  b\bo  did  another  giant,  named 
Ritho,  who  was,  if  possible,  stiU  more  formidable.  For  Bitho, 
not  content  widi  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  sort,  actually 
clothed  himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards 
of  the  kings  he  had  killed.'" 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  history, 
were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  too, 
not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  which  the  success  of  the  work 
might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Heniy  I.;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature, 
that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, — 
a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  investi- 
gating the  annals  of  English  history."*  A  book  thus  stamped 
with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  meas- 
ure of  the  age  in  which  it  was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
was  so  universal,  that,  during  several  centuries,  there  are  not 

*••  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Gal/.  HisL  Brit,  pp.  161,  162.  For 
information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  MaUhcei  WestmanauL  Flore*  HUtoriarum^ 
part  1.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  Naude,  Apologie  pour  lea  Grand  HommeBy  pp.  808,  809, 818, 
819,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

»•'  But.  Britonum,  pp.  167-170 ;  a  brilliant  chapter. 

'^  **Sed  et  plures  capiebat  quos  scmiyiiros  derorabat."    HUt,  Brit.  p.  181. 

***  '*  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  sibi  pelles,  et  manda- 
rerat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  cxcoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  sibi  dirigeret : 
ut  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prserat  re^bus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  ejus  ceteris 
barbis  ipsam  superponeret.*'     Galf.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  184. 

"0  *'  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  author 
the  bishopric  of  Asaph  "  Life  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  in  Wirighi*8  Biop.  BriL 
Lit.  Tol.  iL  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  According  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.    See  Stephens's  Literature  of  the  Kymry^  8yo,  1849,  p.  823. 
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more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  any  critic  suspecting  its  ac- 
curacy."* A  Latin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well- 
known  historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley  ;**'  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,*''  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Qaimar,  and 
afterwards  by  Wace;"*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
important  truths  it  contained  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  histoiy  was  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens  have  not  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
authors;  and  as  such,  present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
faint  signs  of  an  approaching  change;*'^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even 
early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of  this  interesting 
movement  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
progress  was  unmistakable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  com- 

"*  Mr.  Wright  (Bioff,  Brit,  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  146)  says:  "Within  a  century  after 
itB  first  publication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English  history ;  and  dur- 
ing seTeral  centuries,  only  one  or  two  rare  Instances  occur  of  persons  who  rentured 
to  speak  against  its  veracity."  And  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says  of  PoWdore  Vergil,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  *^  For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  MonmoutVs 
history,  Folydore  Vergil  was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Such 
were  the  prejudicei^  of  the  time.**  Folydore  VergiTB  Enaliih  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  x.  edit. 
Ellis,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Lappenhergrs  Hist,  of  the  An^lo-Saxon 
Kings,  vol.  i.  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  centu- 
ry in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters ;  and  Boyle,  for  exam- 
ple, cUsaes  together  ''  the  fabulous  labours  of  Hercules,  and  exploits  of  Arthur  of 
Britain."    Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 

*»  Wriff/Ws  Biog,  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  166  ;  Tumer^s  Hist,  of  England,  voL  vii. 
p.  282- 

^  According  to  Mr.  Wright  (Bioa,  Brit,  vol.  IL  p.  489),  it  was  translated  throueh 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made 
the  absurdities  of  Geoff^y  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for 
he  amplifies  16,000  lines  of  Wace's  Brut  into  82,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  BirK 
Madden' s  Preface  to  Layatnon^s  Brut,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon^s,  by  the 
publication  of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  hinguage.  So  far,  however,  as 
Layamon  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemplate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  he 
was  considered  an  ornament. 

"«  Wrighfs  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol.  ii.  p.  161,  207  ;  HaUanCs  lAteratvre  of  Europe, 
vol.  L  p.  35. 

*"  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who  took  a 
secular  view  of  affairs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially  theological.  In 
Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  political  spirit  beginning  to  ap- 
pear among  historians.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayala,  in  TiektCot's  Hist,  of  Spamih 
IM.  vol.  i.  pp.  166, 166;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more 
imworldly  than  he  really  was. 
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prehensiTe  view  of  history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the 
great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and, 
some  years  later,  by  the  Q-ermans.  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  social 
relations  of  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But,  without 
anticipating  what  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  was  no  history  written  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
successfdly  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  of  men  is 
probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them 
by  society  is  constantly  varying.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general 
condition  of  society,  which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the 
ablest  writers  to  believe  the  most  childish  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossi- 
ble, because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by 
men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  they 
could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of  their  works  do  we  find  the 
least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  social  phenomena.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in 
his  estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his 
own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made  him  super- 
stitious, and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably  short- 
sighted. His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  utter 
ignorance  of  that  great  intellectual  movement,  which,  in  his  own 
time,  was  rapidly  overthrowing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his 
attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  believed  history  to  consist."^     As  to  his  superstition,  it 

'"  On  this,  Arnold  says,  truly  enough,  *^  Gomines's  Memoirs  are  striking  from 
their  perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  abeady  sound- 
ed, yet  Gomiues  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster;  he 
describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to  continue 
for  centuries."  AmoltP*  Zeetures  on  Modem  Hittory^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add, 
that  whenever  Comines  has  occaaon  to  mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  very 
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would  be  idle  to  give  many  instances  of  that ;  since  no  man 
could  live  in  the  fifteenth  century  without  having  his  mind  en- 
feebled by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore,  the  fiillest  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  enterprises  of  the  fidrest  promise  are  constantly  ruined, 
merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on 
all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  asserts  that  battles 
are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the 
campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompe- 
tent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and 
Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,  says  Comines,  war  is  a 
great  mystery ;  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other.^^^  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 
state,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  would  hap- 
pen, except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosper- 
ous, forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity  proceeded." « 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of 
theology,"*  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are  the  more 

rarely  the  case,  he  speaks  of  them  with  great  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances 
in  Mhnoires  de  Philippe  de  Comines^  vol  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1828. 

'"  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  **  un  des  accompUssemens  des  oBUyres  que 
Dieu  a  commenc^es  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouretez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la 
yictoire  aucunes  fois  k  Tun,  et  aucunes  fois  &  Tautre ;  et  est  cecy  myst^re  si  grand, 
que  les  royaumes  et  grandes  scignenries  en  prennent  aucunes  fois  fins  et  d^olations, 
et  les  autres  accroissement,  et  commencement  de  r^gner.'*  Mem.  de  Comines^  yol.  i. 
pp.  861,  862.  Respecting  the  wanton  invasion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells 
or  the  food:  **ma]s  ils  n*y  eussent  point  failly,  sMls  y  eussent  voulu  essayer;  mais  fl 
est  de  croire  que  nostre  sauveur  et  r^dempteur  J^sus-Ghrist  leur  ostoit  leur  vouloir.** 
vol.  ill.  p.  154.  So,  he  adds,  p.  155,  **  pour  conclure  Farticle,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J^sus-Christ  ait  voulu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  voyage  ait  est6  attribute  k 
luy.*^  Compare  the  Inttittttes  of  Tltncur^  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  combination  of  super^ 
Btition  and  ferocity. 

'"*  "  Mais  mon  ad  vis  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ;  car  quand 
les  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  estd  en  grande  prosp^rit^  on  richesses,  et  ils  ont  mescon- 
noissance  dont  proc^de  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul 
ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  co 
que  puis  peu  d^anntes  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bour- 
gogne  et  autres  lieux  que  avez  veu  et  voyez  tous  les  jours.**  Mhn  d$  Comines^  vol. 
i.  pp.  888,  889.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  ii.  p.  179 ;  and 
in  particular,  his  extraordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  voL  ii.  i^.  290-298. 

"'  Dr.  Lhigard  (Hitt,  of  Enfiand^  vol  L  p.  857)  says,  "From  the  doctrine  of  a 
superintending  providence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  rash  but  very 
convenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  of 
course,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  is  to  resist  the  judgment  of  heaven:**  see 
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interesting,  as  the  work  of  a  man  of  great  abiKty,  and  of  one, 
too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of  public  life.  When 
views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his  cloister, 
but  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  well  versed  in  public  affairs, 
we  may  easily  imagine  what  was  the  average  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  those  who  were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  from  them  nothing  could  be  expected  ;  and  that 
many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  through 
those  grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that,  even 
while  Comines  was  writing,  there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they  were  only  indications 
of  what  was  approaching ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  elapsed, 
after  his  death,  before  the  pro^ss  was  apparent  in  the  whole  of 
its  results.  For,  though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reason,  and  thus  diverting  them  from  sub- 
jects in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was 
reaUy  accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  theological  fervour 
began  to  subside  in  England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators."' 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as  from 
the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  regeneration.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  credulity 
was  still  universal,  since  it  affected  not  merely  the  lowest  and 


,  which 


also  p.  114.   The  last  Testige  of  this  once  universal  opinion  is  the  expression, 
is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  of  "appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.'* 

'"*  See  Chiizot^  Civilisation  en  Europe^  p.  166 ;  the  best  psssage  in  that  able,  but 
rather  unequal  work :  "  Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  au  xvi*  si^cle ;  c'est  la  theologie 
qui  possMe  et  dirige  Tesprit  humain ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  empreintes  de  theolo- 
gie ;  les  questions  philosophiques,  politiques,  historiques,  sont  toi\jours  consid^r^es 
sous  un  point  de  vue  th^ologique.  L'dgUse  est  tellement  souveraine  dans  Pordre 
intellectuel,  que  m6me  les  sciences  math^matiques  et  physiques  sont  tenues  de  se 
soumettre  k  ses  doctrines.  L'esprit  th^ologique  est  en  quelque  sort  le  sang  qui  a 
coul6  dans  les  veines  du  monde  europ6en  jusqu'i  Bacon  et  Descartes.  Pour  la  pre- 
miere fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  ont  jet6  rintelligence  hors 
des  Yoies  de  la  theologie.**  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true :  but  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of  liTing  in  the 
serenteenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh  ?  Would  their  philosophy  have 
been  equally  secular ;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would  it  have  been  equally  suo- 
cessM? 
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most  ignorant  classes,  but  even  those  who  were  best  educated. 
Of  this  innumerable  proofs  might  be  given  ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  par- 
ticularly striking,  from  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
from  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man  rendered  great  services 
to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  way 
of  remedying  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to 
which  time  was  then  computed.'^'  But  neither  his  abilities  nor 
his  knowledge  could  protect  him  a^inst  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  1524,  he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had  ascer- 
tcdned  the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world 
would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement, 
made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  made,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm.  *«»  News 
of  the  approaching  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  was 
filled  with  consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who 
had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;^^^  while 
others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preliminary  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspec- 
tors to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being 
least  exposed  to  the  coming  fiood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford 
a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.***  But  the  minds 
of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  fiood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains. In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fatal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large 

"'  Compare  Bioff.  Univ,  toI.  xliii.  p.  577,  with  MofUwla,  Hist,  des  McUkhno' 
Hquen^  toI.  i.  p.  678. 

^  Naud6  mentioDB,  that  in  France  it  drove  many  persons  ahnost  mad :  "  In 
Gallia  parum  afuit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  noa  paucos  periculi  metu  (diluvium) 
adeeerit."    Bayle^  in  voce  Stofflenu,  Note  B. 

^  "  Nam  Petrus  Cirvellus  Hispanorum  omnium  sui  temporis  doctissimus,  cum 
theologie,  in  almo  Complutensi  gymnasio,  lectoris  munere  fungeretur,  et  vero  multos, 
nt  ipsemet  inquit,  fluviis  vel  mari  finitimos  populos,  jam  stupido  metu  perculsos, 
domicilia  ac  sedes  mutare  vidisset,  ac  pnedia,  supellectilem,  bonaque  onmia,  contra 
jufitum  valorem  sub  actione  distrahere,  ac  alia  loca  vel  altitudlne,  vel  siccitate  magis 
secura  requirere,  sui  officii  esse  putavit,  in  publica  ilia  constemationef  quam  de  ni- 
hilo  excitare  persuasum  non  habebat,"  kc,   Bayle^  Note  B.  ^  Ibid. 
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enough  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enumerate  the  different  propoBaU 
which  were  made  and  rejected,  would  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  pro- 
posal is,  however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  effect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
various  expedients  by  which  this  universal  disaster  might  be  miti- 
gated. At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to 
imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
lent  their  aid  ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved,  to  con- 
tinue their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry.^^^ 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there 
happened  another  circumstance,  which  for  a  time  afforded  occu-  ' 
pation  to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had 
appeared  in  the  jaw  of  a  child  bom  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on 
being  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysterious 
omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might 
mean.  Its  real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In 
1595,  this  eminent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The 
event,  therefore,  though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming. 
The  golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the 
emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  fix)m  Christendom,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  years. 
And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head.**^ 

""  In  addition  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Biop.  Univ.  vol. 
ill.  p.  88.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  288,  vol.  xliil  pp.  577,  578 ;  Sprengely  HUt.  de  la  Medicine^ 
Tol.  ill.  p.  251;  Jklambrey  Hist,  de  PAstranomie  du  Jfoyen  Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p. 
876;  Montuela,  I/ist.  d^  Maihematiquet,  yoI,  i.  p.  622;  Dtct.  Fhilosoph.,  article 
AUrotogity  in  dSuvret  de  Voltaire^  voC  xxxvii.  pp.  148,  149. 

^  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  De  Thou :  see  his  Hiet. 
Umv,  ToL  xi.  pp.  684,  685.  And  on  the  controTersy  to  which  it  gave  rise,  compare 
Hist  des  Oraclee,  chap,  iv,  in  (Euvres  de  FonteneUe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  219,  220;  ed.  Paris, 
1766 ;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine^  vol.  iii.  pp.  247-249 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p. 
679. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HIBTOBT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FBOM  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  only  three  hundred  years 
before  he  was  born,  the  public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  still  more  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by 
men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
men  in  every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indisputable  ; 
he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  and  admit 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them  ;  but  even  then  he 
wiU  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  such  miserable  absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober 
and  important  truths,  and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  will  do  much  to  dissipate 
this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  fact,  so  iar  from  wonder- 
ing that  such  things  were  believed,  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as  in  all  others,  every 
thing  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in 
all  kinds  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — in  science,  in  religion, 
in  legislation, — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesi- 
tating credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely  will  this 
fact  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had  his 
doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  existence  of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with 
wings,  and  of  armies  flying  through  the  air  ;  who  thought  that 
astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble  ;  and  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety 
of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such 
men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were  despised  as  mere 
theorists,  idle  visionaries,  who^  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
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of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  born,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. Indeed,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and 
provide  for  their  own  security  ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  respect- 
ing the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  im- 
possible. For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  civiliza^ 
tion  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions  are  dif- 
fused. But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own 
knowledge  will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions,  will  never  take 
the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They 
look  always  with  wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  ;  and  while 
they  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone  con- 
clusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
knowledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  pro- 
gress, such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded  by  a  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ;  because  without  doubt 
there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  no 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  princi- 
ple, which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  be 
sought  before  it  can  be  won  ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for  sub- 
jects respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content.  They 
who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  If  on 
any  point  we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  in- 
quiry on  that  point ;  because  inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  per- 
haps dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investi- 
gation can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as 
the  originator,  or,  at  all  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all 
progress.  Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which 
is  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their  lazy 
and  complacent  minds  ;  because  it  troubles  their  cherished  su- 
perstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiry ; 
and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  if 
things  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if  all  is  really 
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true  which  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  taught  to  be- 
Keve. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  Bcepticism,  the 
more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in 
the  progress  of  European  Civilization.  To  state  in  general  terms, 
what  in  this  Introduction  will  be  fiilly  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject ;  has  reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge  ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ;  has  chastized  the 
despotism  of  princes  ;  has  restrained  the  arrc^nce  of  the  nobles ; 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word, 
it  is  this  which  has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the 
olden  time;  errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confid- 
ing; in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected,  may 
perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations 
are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  principle  at 
issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to  verify  it 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European 
civilization.  Such  an  inquiry  will  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion, that  no  single  fact  has  so  extensively  affected  the  different 
nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above  all  the  diffusion, 
of  their  scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical  writers, 
and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of 
sceptical  opinions.'  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being 
quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries  remained  almost 
stationary;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has 
also  been  stationary.  But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly 
appeared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  dif^ed,  the  results  are 
altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being  encouraged, 
there  has  arisen  that  constantly-progressive  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.  In  the  remaining 
part  of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  history  of  this  principle  in 
France  and  England,  and  examine  the  Afferent  forms  under 

'  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  diffWd  a  conddcrable  amount  of  scep- 
ticism among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  Lhrente^  BUt  de  ringmntiony 
TOl.  i.  p.  822,  vol.  ii.  p.  643,  Yol.  iv.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  148  ;  Loblado's  Letters  fnm 
Svairiy  pp.  116,  119,  120,  188,  281,  282;  Lord  ffollaruTs  Foreign  Reminiic  nees, 
edit.  1860,  p,  76 ;  Southey's'Hitt,  of  Brwtil^  vol.  iii.  p.  607 ;  and  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  same  fact  in  AlUotC9  Nist,  of  JSurope^  ▼ol.  x.  p.  8.  In  regard  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  compare  HumbokU^  Kouv,  JCspagne.  toI.  il  p.  818,  with  Ward*9 
MexieOf  yol.  i.  p.  88. 
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which  it  has  appeared,  and  the  way  in  which  those  forms  have 
affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation, 
I  shall  give  the  precedence  to  England  ;  because,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  than 
that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  numerous 
deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural  type  more  closely  than  its 
great  neighbour  has  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details 
respecting  English  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  1  intend  in  the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a 
single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history  simply 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sceptical 
movement;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  subsidiary 
matters  wluch,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  value. 
And  as  the  growth  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  all,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  I  wiU  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately 
followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merely 
the  same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  will 
prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  authority  of  the 
secular  classes."  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown  to  those 
nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  than 
the  temporal  power ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was 
the  general  condition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and 
benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with  re- 
markable ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  balance  the 
rival  powers,  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponderance. 
This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  a 
government  successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for 
several  years  the  principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  im- 

'  Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Sir  William  Temple  obeerved,  that  in  Holland 
the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
existed  an  unusual  amount  of  toleration.  ObtervcUiona  upon  the  United  Provinces^ 
in  Temple's  Worke^  vol.  i.  pp.  157-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  same  infer- 
ence waM  drawn  by  another  acute  obserrer,  Lo  Blano,  who,  after  mentioning  the 
liberality  which  the  different  sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  HoUand,  adds, 
"  La  grande  raison  d'une  harmonic  si  parfaite  est  que  tout  s*y  r6gle  par  les  s^culiers 
de  chacune  de  ces  religions,  et  qu*on  n*y  souffriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  z^ 
imprudent  pourroit  d^truire  cette  heureuse  correspondance.*'  Le  Blane,  Lettret 
tiPun  Franfaity  vol.  i.  p.  p.  78.  I  merely  gire  these  as  illustrations  of  an  important 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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perfectly  understood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  which  is  truly 
surprising  for  so  barbarous  an  age.*  UnhappHy,  after  a  time, 
Tarious  circumstances,  which  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place, 
induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she,  even  with  all 
her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment, 
and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  country  was  as  yet  hardly 
ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify 
their  hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  which  followed,  one  circumstance  very 
worthy  of  remark.  Although  many  persons  were  most  un- 
questionably executed  merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  ventured 
to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause  of  their  execution.^  The 
most  barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing 
certain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  safety 
of  the  state.*  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles  were 
such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when 
the  bigot  became  a  hypocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations  of  a  more  tem* 
poral,  and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important  character.* 

'  "  In  the  first  eleven  yean  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  prosecn- 
ted  capitally  for  religion."  NeaP^  Hist,  of  the  PuritanB^  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  and  the  same 
remark  in  Collier's  Bceles,  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  252,  edit.  1840. 

*  Without  quoting  the  impudent  defence  which  Chief-Justice  Popham  made,  in 
1606,  for  the  barbarous  treatment  of  the  Catholics  (CampbelTs  Chief-JusHoes,  voL 
I.  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth.  James 
I.  says :  **  The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  queene  of  fa- 
mous memory  never  punished  any  Papist  for  religion.**  Works  of  King  Jeanes^  Lon- 
don, 1616,  folio,  p.  252.  And  Charles  I.  says :  **  I  am  informed,  neither  Queen  Elisar 
beth  nor  my  father  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely 
for  relipon."    Pari,  Hist,  vol.  iL  p.  718. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1588,  in  a  work  called  Ths  JExseuUon  of  Justice 
in  England^  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaUamCs  Con&t^  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
147 ;  and  8omers  Tracts^  vol.  1.  pp.  189-208 :  "  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  term 
as  martyrs,"  p.  195 ;  and  at  page  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  "entitled 
certain  that  have  sufiered  for  treason  to  be  martyrs  for  religion.''  In  the  same  way, 
the  opponents  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics 
rather  by  political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  by  far 
the  most  influential  leader  of  the  intolerant  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1810,  that  **  the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant  to  guard, 
not  against  the  abstract  opinions  of  their  religion,  but  against  the  political  dsmgers 
of  a  faith  which  acknowledged  a  foreign  supremacy."  l\oiss''s  Life  of  EUbon^  vol. 
i  p.  485 ;  see  also  pp.  488,  501,  577-580.  Compare  Aliton^s  Hist,  vol.  vk  p.  879 
seq..  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 

*  Hr.  Sewell  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  his  Christian  PoliUes^  8vo, 
1844,  p.  277.      Compare  ColeridgeU  note  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol  L  p.  270. 
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A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then  taking 
place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theological  works 
which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Hooker*8  Ecdeaiastical  Polity  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century/  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  our  national  church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with 
Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  Englandy  which  was  written 
thirty  years  before  it/  we  shall  at  once  be  struck  by  the  differ- 
ent methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of  them  were 
&miliar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Councils.  Both  of 
them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England;  and  both  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  re- 
semblance stops.  The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are 
entirely  different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker. 
The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and 
the  Councils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when  they  are  uncontra- 
dicted by  Scripture,  he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs. 
Hooker,  though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays 
little  stress  upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his 
readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith;  Hooker  in- 
sists upon  the  exercise  of  reason.'     The  first  employs  all  his  tal- 

An  able  writer  says  of  the  perBecutions  which,  in  the  aeyenteenth  century,  the 
Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents :  **  This  is  the  stale  pretence  of  the 
Clergy  in  all  countries,  after  they  ha^e  solicited  the  gOYernment  to  make  penal  laws 
against  those  they  call  heretics  or  schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a 
Tigorous  execution,  then  they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civU  power;  for  whom  they 
have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws."  8omer*  Tract*,  toI.  xii.  p.  534.  See  also  Butler's  Mem.  of 
the  Caiholiee,  vol  i.  p.  889,  and  vol  iL  p.  44-46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  were 

SubUshed  in  1694.  Walton^e  Life  of  Hooker,  in  Wordeworth^e  Eedeeiaet,  Biog.  vol 
i.  p.  609.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ;  and  doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  EUdlam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly 
genuine.    LUenOure  of  Europe,  vol  ii.  pp.  24,  25. 

*  JeweTs  Apology  was  written  in  1661  or  1662.  See  WordtwcrttCs  EeeU*.  Biog, 
vol.  iii.  p.  818.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox^e  Martyrs,  were  ordered,  in  the  reig^ 
of  Elizabeth,  **  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people.'^  Au- 
breys Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regard  to  Jewells  Defence,  was  repeated 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.    Butler's  Mem,  of  the  Caiholics,  vol  iv.  p  418.  \ 

*  **  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  sentence 
of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done."  Ecel»  Polity, 
book  i.  sec.  viiL  in  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  his  opponent, 
"  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scrip- 
ture out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  testimonies  Uiey  seek  to 
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ents  in  collecting  the  decudonB  of  antiquity,  and  in  deciding 
npon  the  meaning  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  bear.  The 
other  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from  respect  for  their  au- 
thority, as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  undoubt- 
ed right  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Jewel,  however,  fitncied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he 
had  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  by 
David,  and  by  Solomon.'^  On  the  other  hand,  Hooker  lays 
down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  be- 
cause it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  wiU  consent  to  be  bound  by  laws 
which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.*^  In  the  same  oppo- 
site spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their 
own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had  exer- 
cised his  memory  more  than  his  reason;  and  he  thinks  to  settle 
the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible, 

enforce ;  but,  rather,  as  the  truth  U,  so  to  acknowledge,  that  it  auficeth  if  such  ac- 
tions he  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reason,^  Book  il  sec.  i.  Works^  toI.  i.  p. 
151.  "  For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  au^ority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  captirity 
of  judgment,  and,  though  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but 
to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither : 
this  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prevail  with  men,  either 
against  or  abore  Reason,  is  no  part  of  our  belief.  Companies  of  learned  men,  be 
they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason."  Book  ii.  sec.  vii.  voL 
i.  pp.  182,  183.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  he  says,  that  even  "the  voice  of 
the  church"  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  vii. 
sec.  xi.  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  re- 
ligion, see  vol.  i.  pp.  220-228,  book  iii.  sec.  viii.  Agam,  at  p.  226 :  "  Theology, 
what  is  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto, 
without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason?*'  And  he  indignantly  asks  those 
who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  faith,  "  May  we  cause  our  faith  wi^ont  Bieason  to  ap- 
pear reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?"  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

'*  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds :  PrsBter,  inquam,  htsc  omnia,  ex  historiis  et 
optimorum  temporum  exemplis  videmus  pios  principes  procurationem  ecclesiarum 
ab  officio  suo  nnnquam  putasse  alienam. 

**  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ao  ductor  populi,  omnem  religionis,  et  sacrorum  ratio- 
nem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  popido  tradidit,  et  Aaronem  episcopum  de  anreo  vitulo,  et  de 
violata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castigavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  aliud  erat,  qu&m 
magistratus  civilis,  tamen  ciim  primiim  inauguraretur  et  pr»ficeretur  populo,  accepit 
mandata  nondnatim  de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

"  David  rex,  ciun  omnis  jam  religio,  ab  impio  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset  dissipata, 
reduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit ;  nee  tantiUm  adfuit  ut  admonitor 
aut  hortator  operis,  sed  etiam  psalmos  et  hymnos  dedit,  et  classes  disposuit,  et  pom* 
pam  instituit,  et  quodammodo  prsfuit  sacerdotibus. 

*'  Salomon  rex  sdificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantilim 
destinaverat ;  et  prostrem6  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  populum  de  religione,  et 
.  cultuDei;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  in  ejus  locum  Sadocum 
^surrogavit."    Apolog.  Ecchs.  Anglic,  pp.  161,  162. 

''  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  lay- 
men to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing :  "  It 
were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  deal  more 
fit  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callings ;  howbeit  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of 
all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  con- 
sent of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws ;  without  which,  they  could 
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with  the  opinionB  of  the  commentators  upon  them.  **  But  Hook- 
er, who  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon,  found  himself 
constrained  to  take  views  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter. His  defence  rests  neither  upon  tradition,  norupon  commenta- 
tors, nor  even  upon  revelation;  but  he  is  content  that  the  preten- 
tions of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicability 
to  the  great  exigencies  of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.^' 
It  requires  but  little  penetration  to  see  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  change  which  these  two  great  works  represent.  As 
long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  defended  by  the  old  dogmatic 
me^od,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  heresy.     But  when  it  was  chiefly  defended  by  hu- 

be  no  more  unto  us  than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick.**  EccksiiuticeU  Pel- 
Uy^  book  viii.  sec.  vi.  vol.  iii.  p.  808.  He  adds,  p.  826 :  "  Till  it  be  proved  that 
some  special  law  of  Christ  hath  for  ever  annexed  unto  the  clergy  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclesiastical  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  eona/mafU  with  equUy  and 
re<uonj  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  without 
consent  as  well  of  the  kity  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the 
highest  power." 

'*  *'  Qu6d  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangelium,  et  veteres  episcopos,  atque 
ecclesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  facere."  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  "  speramus, 
neminem  illorum"  (his  opponents)  "  ita  negligentem  fore  salutis  eu»,  quin  ut  yellt 
aliquando  cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potii^s  se  adjungat.**  Apolog.  Ecdet, 
Analie.  p.  17.  At  p.  53,  he  indignantly  ask  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  the 
Fathers :  ^*  Ergo  Origenes,  Ambrosius,  Augustinus,  Ghrysostomus,  Gelaeius,  Theodo- 
retus  erant  desertores  fidei  catholicaa  f  Ergo  tot  yeterum  episcoporum  et  doctorum 
virorum  tanta  consensio  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  conspiratio  hiereticorum  ?  Aut  quod 
turn  laudabatur  in  illis,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis  f  Quodque  in  illis  erat  catholi- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiim  hominum  roluntatibus,  repent^  factum  est  schismati- 
cum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  verum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erit  falsum  f* 
His  work  is  full  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointless  dec- 
lamation. 

^  This  large  view  underlies  the  whole  of  the  Ecelesiaatieal  Polity.  I  can  only 
afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  illustrations  rather  than  proofs ;  the 
proof  will  be  obvious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  **  True  it  is, 
the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howbeit  not  absolutely  true 
and  without  exception ;  bvt  true  only  so  far  forth  09  those  different  ages  do  agree  in 
the  state  of  those  things  for  which,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies 
were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  86.  **  We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing 
requisite  for  the  end  whereunto  they  were  instituted."  vol.  i.  p.  191.  *' Because 
when  a  thing  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  the  end  which  gave  it  beins,  the  con- 
tinuance of  It  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous."  And  even  of  the  laws  of 
God,  he  boldly  adds :  "  Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  their  Maker,  the  mutabili- 
ty of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  make  them  changeable."  vol.  i.  p. 
286.  "  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself,  and  the  end  for 
which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  cease,  if  by  alteration 
of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end."  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
At  p.  240 :  "  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God's  being  Author  of  Uws  for  gov- 
ernment of  his  church,  nor  his  comnUtting  them  unto  Scripture,  is  any  reason  suffi- 
cient wherefore  all  churches  should  forever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change." 
See,  too,  voL  iii.  p.  169,  on  "the  exigence  of  necessity."  Compare  pp.  182,  188, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  828,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be 
found  in  Jewel;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  {Apologia^  p.  114),**  Cert6  in  relieio- 
nem  Dei  nihil  gravius  dici  potest,  qu&m  si  ea  accusetur  novitatis.  Ut  enim  in  Deo 
*  ipso,  ita  in  ejus  cnltu  nihil  oportet  esse  novum." 
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man  reasoning,  its  support  was  serfeusly  weakened.  For  by  this 
means  the  element  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  might  be  al- 
leged, that  the  ailments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  an- 
other ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  our  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  to  justify  the 
most  barbarous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that 
those  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting 
perdition, — ^if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairly  argue,  that  it  is  merciful  to 
puniish  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immor- 
tal beings  their  future  salvation,  even  though  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.*  ^  But  if  this  same 
man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religion  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  reason  as  well  as  by  faith,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  re- 
flection, that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  in- 
fallible, since  it  has  led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  once  diffused  among  a  people, 
it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct.  No  one  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  upon  another,  on 
accoimt  of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he 
knows  it  possible  that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
those  of  the  man  he  has  punished  may  be  right.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  £uth,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be- 
comes a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable, 
it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore  more  merciful.  Seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two 
men  were  publicly  burned  by  the  English  bishops,  for  holding 
heretical  opinions.*'  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  of  expiring  big- 
otry ;  and  since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has 
never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  for  his 
religious  creed.** 

^*  Archbishop  Whately  has  made  some  Terj  good  remarks  on  this.  See  his  Er- 
rors of  Bamanimi  traced  to  their  Oriain  in  Human  Nature^  pp.  237,  288. 

"  Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightman,  and  they  suffered  in  1611 ;  see  tho 
contemporary  account  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400-408.  Compare  Blacketone^s 
Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  49 ;  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  144;  and  note 
\sl  Bftrton^s  Diary y  vol.  i.  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Mr.  Halhim 
says:  "The  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop  of  London;  the  second  by  Neyle,  of 
Litchfield.'*     Const,  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against 
the  execution  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  to 
persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  Camphelfs  Chancellors,  voL  it. 
pp.  185,  176,  281. 
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We  have  thtiB  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which  in  phys- 
ics must  always  be  the  beginmng  of  science,  and  in  religion 
must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers  may,  by  a  great 
effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  such  eman- 
cipation is  possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the 
comets  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity  ex- 
presses his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemous 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appear- 
ancedi  Before  they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
mystCTious  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  tlmt  they  should  believe, 
or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  until  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to*  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  there  should  be  a  diversity  of  creeds, 
or  how  any  one  can  differ  irom  themselves  without  being  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime.  *^ 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  pn^ress  of  opinions  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insubordination,  began  to  occu- 
py the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a 
blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  birth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  obser- 
vations and  individual  experiments.*^     In  politics,  it  stimulated 

"  "  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reverence,  because  he  pays  no  re- 
spect to  what  we  yenerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  fact,  so 
&r  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  reverence  all  persons 
and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong ;  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not  deserve 
it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  really 
to  be  respected,  that  is  assuming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  call 
divine,  he  calls  an  idol ;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fall  down  and  worship,  so  supposine  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it.  Arnold'*  Lectures  on  Modem  Hwtory^  pp.  210, 
211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  and 
considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  university  in 
which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  remarkable  passage,  and 
one  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind  during  the  present  generation. 

'"  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  change 
in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  Comte,  Philosophie  Positive^  vol.  v.  p.  701, 
with  WhaUly  on  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tenne- 
mann  {Oesch,  der  Philos,  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  "  Belebung  der  selbstthatigen  Kraft 
des  menschlichen  Geistes  '^  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in 
mwmarCs  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  179-188.  But  Mr.  Newman  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  which 
he  seeks  to  reverse. 
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them  to  rifle  against  the  goyernment,  and  eventnally  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated  the 
efficiency  of  private  judgment.^*  The  details  of  this  vast  move- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  history  of 
England  :  but  without  anticipating  what  I  must  hereafter  rektte, 
I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance,  which  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it,  is  veiy  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Rdigicn  of  ProiestantSy 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Beformers 
have  been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Bome.'^  It  was 
published  in  1637,'*  and  the  position  of  the  author  would  induce 
us  to  look  for  the  Mlest  display  of  bigotry  that  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth  had  recently  aban- 
doned the  creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  have  that  natural  inclination  to 
dogmatize  with  which  apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides 
this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,'* 
whose  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal 
bench. «»  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  con- 
stant resident  at  that  ancient  university,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  preserved 

*•  The  rapid  iocrease  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seTenteenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encouraging  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought.  In  Feb.  1646-7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  "There  are  few 
days  pass  here  that  may  not  justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of 
some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changliog  in  that  particular,  they 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any 
man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him  repair  to  London,  and  Fll  warrant  him  he  shall 
find  it ;  I  had  almost  said  too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come 
hither  now,  and  he  shall  go  near  to  lose  it."  BircKt  Lift  of  Boyle,  in  Boyle^n 
WcrkM,  vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21.  See  also  BatnU  Aeeount  of  the  laU  JhmMM,  edit  1685, 
part.  ii.  p.  219,  on  "that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater 
and  greater  daily/*  Compare  to  the  same  effect,  CarlyWt  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  289 ; 
Hallam'e  Corui.  Hiet.  vol.  i.  p.  608 ;  and  CanoitJufCe  HUi.  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  203 ;  "  sectaries  began  to  swarm.'' 

"*  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respecting  Chillingworth,  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  "  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation.** 
B%dler*e  Reminuceneee,  vol  i.  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburton,  in  NiehoUe 
ttbutnaione  of  the  Eighteenth  Centwry,  vol.  iv.  p.  849. 

"  Dee  Maizeaux,  Life  of  Chillingworthy  p.  241. 

"  Avirei^e  Letters  and  Livee,  vol.  ii.  p.  285;  Dee  MaUeaux,  LAfe  of  Chilling' 
worth,  pp.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Chillingworth  is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  J)e9  MaizeoMx,  p.  12.  Carwitben  (Jliet,  of  the  Chwrch  of  England,  voL 
ii.  p.  214)  says,  "Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chillingworth." 

**  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  His 
odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemna- 
tion, many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them  until  he  was  exe- 
cuted. This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  Walton^t  LAfe  of  San" 
deraon,  in  Wordsworth^t  Eeelee,  Biog,  vol  iv.  p.  429. 
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to  our  own  day  its  unenviable  &ane**  If  we  turn  now  to  the 
work  that  was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  be* 
lieve  that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the 
same  country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men  had 
been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions  different 
to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  that  great  movement 
which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure  should  be  felt  under 
circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  should, 
in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had 
enslaved  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  work,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is 
openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  ;  he  had, 
however,  been  careful  to  add,  that  the  reason  of  iudividuals 
ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed 
in  great  Councils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.*^  But  Chillingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things. 
He  would  admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment  He  not  only  went  &r  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,*^  but  he  even  ventured  to  de- 
spise the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was 
to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  church  has  broken,  he  never  quotes  as  au- 
thorities the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.'^  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  pene- 
trating the  depths  of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  contro- 
versy which  had  long  busied  the  minds  of  men.     In  discussing 

**  A  modern  writer  suggests,  with  exquisite  simplicity,  that  Chillingworth  derived 
his  liberal  principles  from  Oxford :  "  the  very  same  college  which  nursed  the  high 
intellect  and  tolerant  principles  of  Chillingworth.'*  £ouM9  Life  of  Biakop  Ken^ 
Tol  i.  p.  xxi. 

"  Hooker's  undue  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Church  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  C<m9t,  Hist,  vol.  L  p.  218.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in  Coleridgt^s  LU- 
erany  Rwiains^  vol.  iii.  pp.  86,  86. 

**  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptuously  calls  travelling  on  a  "  north-west  dis* 
coTery."  CkUlingwortKt  Religitm  of  Protestants^  p.  866.  Even  to  Augustine,  who 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  he 
says  at  pp.  196,  838,  876 ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp. 
262, 846.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen  **  account  them 
fathers  when  they  are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them."  Calami^s 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

"  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councils,  see  JUliffton  of  Protestants^  pp.  182, 
468.  It  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  slow  progress  of  theologians,  to  observe 
the  different  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  for 
instance,  Palmer  on  the  Chureh,  1889,  vol.  ii.  pp.  160-171.  In  no  other  branch  of 
iuquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  think- 
ing men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two  centuries 
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the  pointd  npon  which  the  GathoIicB  and  Proteetants  were  at  »• 
Bue,  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctrines  in  question  met 
the  approval  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  ac« 
eordance  with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  howeyer  true  they  may  be,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  understanding.  Nor  will  he  consent  that  faith  should  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  authority.  Even  this  &vorite  principle  of 
theol(^ans  is  by  Ohillingworth  made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason.'®  Reason,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ; 
while  faith  only  gives  us  belief,  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and 
is,  therefore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Finally,  he 
solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious  matters  no  one 
ought  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evi- 
dence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should 
so  prostitute  their  reason,  as  to  believe  with  infallible  faith  that 
which  they  are  unable  to  prove  with  infidlible  arguments.** 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest 
tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  before  it  could  reach 
such  elevated  views.  The  Beformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma 
of  an  infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  Still,  such  was  the 
force  of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued  to 
respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.    Thus  it  was,  that 

**  Indeed,  he  attempte  to  fasten  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics ;  which,  if 
he  conld  have  done,  would  of  course  have  ended  the  controveny.  He  says,  rather 
unfairly,  *^  Tour  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  yon  have  reason  to  do  so ;  bo 
that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  resolved  into  your  own  reason.*' 
Relig,  of  Protest,  p.  134 

*  **  God  desires  only  that  we  believe  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the  premises 
deserve ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility 
of  the  motives  to  it."  Jieliff.  of  Protest,  p.  66.  "  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  &lsehood ;  and  he  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  believes  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance 
that  he  believes  the  truth,  and  not  bv  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will 
not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools/' p.  183.  *^  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  worit 
more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  evidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  give  a  greater  assent  to  the  con- 
clnidon  than  the  premises  deserve;  to  build  an  infamble  £uth  upon  motives  that  are 
only  highly  credible  and  not  infallible ;  as  it  were  a  great  and  heavy  building  upon  a 
foundation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate.**  p.  149.  ^*  For  faith  is  not  knowledge, 
no  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  be  that  knows, 
behoves,  and  something  more ;  but  he  that  beKeves  many  times  does  not  know- 
nay,  if  he  doth  barely  and  merely  beliete,  he  doth  never  know.**  p.  412.  See  also 
p.  417. 
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Jewel,  though  recognizing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed 
to  the  early  church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  difficulties 
could  be  easily  cleared.  He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to 
ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and 
tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  years  after 
him  came  Hooker  ;^P  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laying 
down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear, 
did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it  was  reserved  for  Chillingworth 
utterly  to  destroy.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  repre- 
sent the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  superstructure  of  the  system  ;  but  authority  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In  Hooker,  author- 
ity is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the  basis."  But  in 
Chillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  re- 
ligion is  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason 
of  man  shall  interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  God. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Chillingworth, 
must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence.'^  It  formed  a  decided  indication  of  religious  dissent  ;•• 
and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 

"  Oa  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  views  advocated  in  the 
SocUttiattieal  Polity,  compare  NevomafCt  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  47, 
with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  King^e  lAfe  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99-101. 
Locke,  who  was  any  thingbut  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hooker, 
and  in  one  phuse  calls  him  "  the  arch-philosopher.**  Essay  on  Government,  in  Lockers 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  880. 

"  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  Jewells  Apology.  See  WordswortJCs  Bed. 
Biog,  vol.  iii.  p.  518.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "curious;"  but  it  would  be  much 
more  curious  if  it  bad  not  happened.  Compare  the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick  (Pam^s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  the  Spital  8ermon\  who  says,  that 
Hooker  **  opened  that  fountain  oi  reason,"  Aec.  ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered too  strong  by  those  who  have  compared  ih»  JBkeUsiastical  Polity  with  the 
theological  works  previounly  produced  by  the  English  church. 

**  Des  Maizeaux  {Life  of  ChUlingwcrth,  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "His  book  was 
received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  other 
controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published  within  less  than 
five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversy, 
in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biogra- 
phia  BritannietL,  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  iii.  pp.  511,  512. 

"  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  Chillingworth's  work  "  appeared  to  me  to  go 
a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  i. 
284.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268 ;  and  what  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  Chillingworth  in  Doddridge's  Correspond,  and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey^s  Letters  and  Lives,  voL  ii.  pp.  288,  629. 
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seyenteenth  centuryy — such  as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet, 
Tillotson,  Locke,  and  even  the  cautions  and  time-serving  Tem- 
ple; all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  from  which  no  one  had  the  power 
of  appeal  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious.** 
K  tiie  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no 
one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are  often  con- 
tradictory, can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  re^gious  trutt.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  9S  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion;  but 
it  is  one  which  every  nation  mu^t  entertain,  before  it  can 
achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own 
coiAitry,  and  in  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is 
necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to 
tolerate  ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their 
own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.** 
This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed  in  any 
country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early 
credulity,  and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief, 
is  still  in  a. middle,  and,  so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When 
that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
aU  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form 
our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of 
which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which  things  are  now 
hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled,  not  only 
to  descend  from  its  long-established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon 
those  strongholds  to  wUch,  in  the  fietce  of  advancing  knowledge, 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most 
cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.** 

**  A  short  but  able  view  of  the  aspect  which  the  English  mind  now  began  to  as- 
sume, will  be  found  in  Stdudlin,  Geachiekte  der  tJuologuchen  Witten^chafteny  voL  ii. 
p.  95  seq. 

**  In  Whateli/*s  Dangers  to  Chriitian  Faith^  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  received  against  coercing  men  for  their 
religious  opinions.  But  the  most  powerful  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely 
upon  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  reli- 
gious convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the  theological  difBculties  respecting 
toleration,  are  noticed  in  Cderidgt^s  Lit.  BemainSy  vol.  i.  pp.  812-316;  and  in  an- 
other work  (7%e  Friend^  vol.  i.  p.  78),  he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  *'  that  same 
indifTerence  which  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us."  See  also  Archdeacon 
Har€*9  Onesaea  at  Truth,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Nieholit  Illustrations  of  Lit, 
Hist.  vol.  V.  p.  817  :  "a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared 
(at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religions  indifference).*' 

**  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  be  |y 
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And  although  in  England  a  temporary  prominence  has  recently 
been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still  the  circum- 
stances attending  them  show  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  the 
whole  kiugdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference 
by  the  vast  majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  of 
modem  society,  and  the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  which 
it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  &r  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that 
nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them  the  whole  of 
their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  is  now  aban- 
doned to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing 
the  influence,  of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are 
among  the  glories  of  our  early  literature.  These  turbulent  po- 
lemics have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  great 
body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and  ascetic  relig- 
ion which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theologi- 
cal interests  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.'^ 
In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  else- 
where, this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  6f  great  and  powerfid  thinkers,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  controversial 

interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefigue,  Etst.  de  laES/orme,  vol.  i.  pp.  228, 
229. 

"  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  European 
countries,  says :  **  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  active  element  in  the 
political  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  individuals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  fuoSlj 
circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  takine  its  place  in  the  government  of 
the  world."  Laing**  Denmark^  1852,  p.  82.  On  this  liatural  tendency  in  regard  to 
legislation,  see  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Inatitut.  JtutieiairUj  vol.  i.  p.  267  note ;  and  a  good 
summary  in  St&udUn^  Otsch.  der  theolog.  WtMentcha/ten,  vol.  ii.  pp.  804,  306.  It  is 
not  furprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  movement  so  subver- 
sive of  their  own  power.  Compare  Ward'9  Ideal  of  a  CkritAian  Churchy  pp.  40, 
108-111,  888;  SewelPi  ChrUtian  Folitics,  pp.  276,  277,  279;  Palmers  TVeatiae  o» 
Me  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  861.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  confirm  the  re- 
markable prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  *^  church  power  (unless  some  rev- 
olution, auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly 
not  survive  the  nineteenth  century.**    Mem,  of  Mackintosh^  vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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theology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
has  been  so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of 
value  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking 
men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing  something  of  its 
former  interest.'* 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be 
discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  imperfect  education.  An  immense  majority  of  the  clergy, — 
some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from 
conscientious  motives, — are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter.^'     It  is  time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken, 

^  **  The  *  dlTines*  in  Englana  at  the  present  day,  her  bishopB,  professors,  and 
prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  In  the  math- 
ematics, historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets."  TTieodore  Parket's  Orii- 
teal  and  Miseellaneous  Writinff9j  1848,  p.  802.  At  p.  83,  the  same  high  authority 
says :  **  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
in  any  department  of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  value  and  makes  a  mark 
on  the  age  f  The  Bridgewaier  JWaiUeSj  and  the  new  edition  of  Foley, — ^we  blush 
to  confess  it,— are  the  best  things.**  Sir  William  Hamilton  {JHaeuMrioru  on  Fhilouo- 
phy,  1862,  p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  "  British  theology,"  though  he  appears  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  (Ideal  of  a  Christian  Chureh,  p. 
405)  remarks,  that  ^*  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  dogmatic  theology."  See  also  Lord  JeJ^rey's  Eteaye,  toL  It.  p.  887  : 
*'  Warburton,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the 
CudwQTths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by."  Dr.  Parr 
was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  possessed  sufficient  learning 
to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so^,  being,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  1828 :  *^  As  to  myself^  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part 
in  polemical  theology."    ParrU  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one 
has  carefully  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The 
first  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom 
of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  Burnetts  Oton  Time,  vol.  i.  pp. 
829,  330 ;  Orme^s  Life  of  Otoen,  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  DowUng  (Study  of  JSeelesiast.  History,  p.  196)  asserts,  that  "  Water- 
land,  who  died  in  1740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars."  To  this  I 
may  add,  that,  nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay 
of  professional  learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so 
much,  that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  '^any  thine  makes  a  divine  among 
our  parsons."  See  his  Letter,  written  in  1749,  in  Nicholses  IlHutrations  of  Lit,  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  178  ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  their  ancient 
studies,  see  Joneses  Memoirs  of  Home,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  pp.  68,  184 ;  and  the 
complaint  of  Dr.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nicholses  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  ii.  p.  130.  Since  then, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts, 
being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.  In- 
deed, so  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own 
party  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  '^  it  i£» 
melancholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief,  perhaps  the  only,  ^glish  writer  who  has  any 
claim  to  be  considered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon."  Newman 
on  the  Bevelopment  of  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  6. 

"*  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek 
to  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  since  the  Ut- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  as 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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men  should  see  the  delusion  under  which  they  labour.  That  by 
which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  the  intermediate  step  which 
leads  from  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  order  of  minds 
have  passed  through  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is 
probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
commonly  called  educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  that 
earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticisms^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
mind.  So  &r,  therefore,  from  our  apprehensions  beiug  excited 
by  this  rapidly-increasing  spirit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  every 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to 
some,  is  salutary  to  all ;  because  by  it  alone  can  religious  bigotiy 
be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first  in- 
tervene.si     If  one  age  belieyes  too  much,  it  is  but  a  natural  fe- 

will  appear  to  whoever  will  compare  the  following  authorities :  Whately't  Davaenio 
Christian  Faith^  p.  87 ;  Kaift  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  li.  p.  606 ;  ^gue- 
vUUj  de  la  DSmoeratiey  voL  iii.  p.  72;  J.  If.  Newman  on  Detfelomnenly  pp.  28,  29; 
F,  W.  Newman't  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  p.  197  ;  Farr'a  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  p.  6, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  688,  689  ;  Felhin's  Moral  Staiieiiee,  in  Journal  of  StaHet,  Soe.  vol  i.  p. 
541;  Wateon't  ObeervaitofEs  on  the  'Zi/e'of  Wesley,  pp.  165,  194;  Matter,  Hiet.  du 
Gnoeiieieme,  vol.  ii.  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  ChrieUan  Church,  pp.  266,  267,  404 ; 
Turner^ s  Hiet.  of  England,  vol,  ii.  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  iiL  p.  509 ;  Priestley's  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  vol  it  p.751 ;  Cappers  Memoirs,  ^.Ze>l ',  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec. 
of  Eighteenth  Ceniwry,  vol.  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viii.  p.  473 ;  Nichols's  lUuet.  of  Lit.  Hiet. 
vol.  V.  p.  640;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  Stales,  vol.  a  pp.  171,  172,  188. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  io  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  will  misunderstand  this  expression  :  and  that  there  is  another  class,  who,  with- 
out misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Hence,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  **  scepticism.''  By 
scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an 
increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  assertions ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
an  increased  application,  and  an  increased  diff\uion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and 
of  the  laws  of  evidence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  judgment 
has,  in  every  department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intel- 
lectual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it,  there 
could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physics,  it  is  the  necessary 
precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  are 
the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism ;  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  in  religion  the 
sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  rejecting  both  ex- 
tremes, because  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof. 

*'  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effect  which  the  method  of  Socratei 
produced  on  a  very  few  Oreek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through  which  a 
great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  "  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  from 
the  mind  its  fancied  knowledge,  and  lajring  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consciousness  of 
ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — a  season  of  doubt  and 
discomfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never, 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  quickening,  which  could  nearer  commence  un> 
til  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  con- 
sidered by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable 
condition,  of  future  progress.**  Orote's  Hiet.  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  pp.  614,  615,  8vo^ 
1861.  Compare  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  Kant's  Werke^oX.  ii.  pp.  672,  677  : 
*^  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein  Ruheplatz  fQr  die  menschliche  Vemunft,  da  sie  sioh 
iiber  ibre  dogmatiscbe  Wanderuug  besinnen  und  den  Entwurf  von  der  Gegend 
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action  that  another  age  should  helieve  too  litfle.  Snch  are  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
laws  of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism 
and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  Tolgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by 
which  the  gold  must  be  pui^ged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the 
pot  of  the  refiner.  To  apply  the  imagery  of  the  great  allegorist, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions,  should  struggle  through  the  Blough  of 
Despond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glo- 
rious city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  which  the  first 
sight  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double 
movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance ; 
though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked  by  the  two  successors 
of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  reversed  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their  strength  in 
struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
underHtand  ;  but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench 
had  reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further  aided  by 
the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a  century,  divided 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  contest  had 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who 
were  orthodox,  and  those  who  were  heretical.  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in 
politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favored  the  crown,  and  those 
who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men,  thus  fixed 
upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
suits which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.^^    When, 

machen  kann,  wo  sie  sich  befindet,  um  ibren  Weg  femerhin  mit  mehreier  Bicher- 
heit  wahlen  zu  konnen,  aber  nicbt  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  beBtAndigeii  Aufenthalte.  .  . 
.  .  So  ist  du8  skeptische  Verfahren  zwar  an  sich  selbst  fur  die  Verounftfragen  nicht 
befriedigend,  aber  doch  vorubend,  um  ihre  Vornchtigkeit  zu  erweckeii  und  auf 
grundliche  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ihren  rechtmasBigen  Besitzen  nchern  konnen." 
^  Dr.  Arnold,  whose  keen  eye  noted  this  change,  says  (Lecturet  on  Modem  HU- 
ton/y  p.  282),  '*  What  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabeth^s  time,  was 
a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  parliament."  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  (BUt.  of  Europe, 
vol.  i.  p.  61),  and  others,  have  entirely  misrepresented  this  movement;  an  error  the 
more  singular,  because  the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recog- 
idsed  by  several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game 
he  bad  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1655,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  reli- 
nous.  See  Carlyle^e  Cromwell^  vol.  iii.  p.  108 ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  Walker'^ 
Hutory  of  Independent^  part  i.  p.  182.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church :  **  do  not  so  far  differ  from  us  in 
points  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discon- 
tented with  ue  present  government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority ;  whioh 
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at  length,  public  affiurs  had  reached  their  crisis,  the  hard  &te  of 
the  king,  which  eventoally  advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne, 
was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  roy- 
alists, hasten^  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.^^  But  the  mere 
name  of  that  great  party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  chcmge  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  hght  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independ- 
ents ;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat  back  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  unbounded  contempt  for  all 
those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many  cen- 
turies, continued  to  amass.^^  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents 
did  not  always  push  to  their  full  extent  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrines.*^     Btill,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those  doc- 

maketh  their  sects  insufferable  in  any  well-governed  commonwealth.**  Speech  of 
Jamei  /.,  in  Pari,  JSist  toI.  i.  p.  982.  See  also  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe, 
in  3omer$  Jk-acta^  vol.  Is.  p.  572:  "The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters 
of  civil  right ;  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  King  and  the  English  parliament 
did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property.** 

*•  See  ClarendorCe  Hut,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  hSsMenmri, 
observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  *^  what  had  passed  in 
the  last  reign.**  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  844.  This  may  be  iUustrated  by  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Bisi.  des  Girondins,  vol.  v. 
pp.  86-7 :  **  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali^nait  de  la  cause  fran^aise  cette  partie  immense 
des  populations  qui  ne  jufe  les  6v€nements  humains  que  par  le  coeur.  La  nature 
bumaine  est  path^tique ;  la  r^publique  Toublia,  elle  donna  L  la  royaut^  quelque  chose 
da  martyre,  k  la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  pr^para  ainsi  une  reac- 
tion centre  la  cause  r^publicaine,  et  mit  du  cdt6  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility,  I*int6r6t, 
les  larmes  d*une  partie  des  peuples.** 

**  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the  preten- 
sions of  '*  the  Assembly  of  Divines,**  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  ecclesiasticsd  encroachments.  See  the 
remarkable  details  in  Fca^l.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-468 ;  see  also  p.  1305.  As  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possessed  of 
power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Ormis  Life  of  Ovten^  pp.  63-76,  102-111 ; 
Somers  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  642;  WdlkerU  Hist,  of  Jndependenct/y  part  ii.  pp.  50,  157, 
part  iii.  p.  22 ;  Clarendon's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  as- 
cribe great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  QHeber^s  Life  of 
Taylor,  p.  xxvii. ;  and  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  his  enemies  were  in  power ;  so  that  he 
was  pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England  agun 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  in 
the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge  {Lit,  Remains, 
vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself  strongly 
on  this  dereliction :  see  also  a  recently  published  Letter  to  Percy  Bishop  ofDromore, 
In  KichMs  Illustrations  of  Lit,  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  464. 

*■  However,  Bishop  Short  {History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452,  458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  the 
church  was  not  theological,  but  political.    The  same  remark  is  made  by  Bishop  Ken- 
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trines  leco^zed  by  the  constitiited  authorities  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans  were  more 
Ssmatical  than  superstitious.^*  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  principles  of  government,  as  to  direct  penal  laws  against 
private  vices ;  and  to  suppose  that  immorality  could  be  stemmed 
by  legislation.'*^  But,  notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they 
always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 
too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were  accomplished, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events  still  continued 
to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Restoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her 
ancient  power."  At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity, 
rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and 
treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philosoph- 
ical indifference.'*'     The  courtiers  followed  his  example,  and 

net.  NoU  in  JSvrton^t  Diary^  rol.  ii.  p.  479.  See  also  Vaughan*»  OromweU^  yoL  i.  p, 
xcvii. ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  spirit  of  this  great  man,  see  HaUanCt  ConaL 
Hitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  HarMs  lAvtB  of  the  StttartSy  yoI.  iii.  pp. 
87-47.  But  the  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Cromr 
well  to  Major-Oeneral  CroMfwd^  recently  printed  in  CarlyUe  Cromwell^  Tol.  i.  pp. 
201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  writes,  '*Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
— ^that  satisfies.**  See  additional  proof  in  CarwitherCe  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  249. 

**  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  imposnble  to  discuss  so 
large  a  subject ;  and  I  must  reperve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
history  of  England  will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  distinction  between  fanaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not 
analyzed,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Erron  of  JRomanigm  traced  to  their  Orifftn 
in  Human  Kaiare^  p.  49.  This  should  be  compared  with  Humect  Philoeoph/teal 
Works,  voL  iii.  pp.  81*89,  Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and 
superstition ;  a  difference  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood, 
by  Maclaine,  in  his  Additions  to  Mosheim^s  Ecelesiaet,  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

*^  Compare  BarringtonU  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  148,  with  BurtorCs 
Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  OromweU,  vol.  L  pp.  xcviii.  146,  892,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86, 
229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  law 
rather  inconvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  BlachsUme^s  Commentaries^  voL  iv. 
p.  65. 

*•  See  Lift  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman^  edit.  1854,  vol.  i.  p.  61.  At  p.  129,  the  same 
writer  says,  with  sorrow,  **  the  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions, 
but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  abridged  "  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  court  of  high-commission."  Shart^s  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  after 
the  Restoration,  Sauthey's  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  278,  279;  and  Watson's  Obser- 
ftations  on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  129-181. 

*  Bucldneham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted 
with  Charles  II.,  both  declared  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  LinganTs  Hist,  of 
Engl.  vol.  viii.  p.  127,  with  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  55.  His  subse- 
quent conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  of 
Louis  XIY.  during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.    In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the 
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thought  they  could  not  err  in  imitating  him,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were  such  as  must  be  fa- 
miliar even  to  the  most  superficial  readers  of  English  literature. 
That  grave  and  measured  scepticism,  by  which  the  Independents 
had  been  characterized,  lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  were  unequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by  the 
blasphemous  expression  of  a  wild  and  desperate  infidelity.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  favoured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mock- 
ing a  religion,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant. These  impious  buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have 
left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they  deserve  at- 
tention, because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  represent- 
atives of  a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revolt 
against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  eminent  English- 
men during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this  which  caused 
Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which 
forced  Milton  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which 
not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  taiQted  with  Arianism 
the  Paradise  Lost.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which,  during  that  very  gen- 
eration, was  enforced  in  theology  by  Chillingworth,  Owen,  and 
Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glanvil ;  and  in  the 
theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  English  intellect  was  now  making 
towards  shalong  off  ancient  superstitions,*®  was  still  further  aided 

natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and  discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  the  lowest  and  most  grovelling  pleasures. 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolution  in  our  opinions 
was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  Revolution :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the  majority  of  educated  men  still  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688,  the  m^'ority  disbelieved  it.  In  1665,  the  old 
orthodox  view  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for 
witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury :  **That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no 
doubt  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  have  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime."  CctmpbelPa  Lives  of  the  Chtef-JusticeSj  vol.  i.  pp.  666, 
666.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  the  change 
in  public  opinion  began  to  afiect  even  the  judges,  and  after  this  melancholy  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer ;  though  Lord  Camp- 
bell is  mistalcen  in  supposing  (p.  568)  that  this  was  ^*  the  last  capital  conviction  in 
England  for  the  crime  of  bewitching."    So  far  from  this,  three  persons  were  exeoii- 
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by  the  extraordinary  zeal  displayed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  This,  like  all  great  social  movements,  is  clearly 
traceable  to  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly 
cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  tho^  long-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  un- 
supported authority ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain 
how  far  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  refuted  by  the  real  con- 
dition of  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before 
the  execution  of  the  king.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his 
celebrated  work,  called  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Er- 
rara.^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  those  results  which  more  modern  inquirers 
have  obtained ;"  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
those  superstitious  &ncies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting 
the  external  world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that 
while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself^  the 

ted  at  Exeter  for  witchcrftft  in  1682.  See  HiUchinson^s  Hittorictd  Enay  concerning 
Witchcraft^  1720,  pp.  56,  67.  HutchioBon  says:  "I  suppose  these  are  the  last 
three  that  have  been  hanged  in  England."  If,  howeyer,  one  may  rely  upon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Parr,  two  witches  were  hung  at  Northampton  in  1705 ;  and  in  *^  1712, 
fiye  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  place."  Parr*8  TForiks,  toL  ir. 
p.  182,  8yo,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  from 
the  literature  of  that  time,  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  witches  had  become  almost 
imiversal  among  educated  men ;  though  the  old  superstition  was  still  defended  on 
the  judgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare 
Outhoorth*9  InUUeci,  8yst.  toL  iii.  pp.  845,  848 ;  Vernon  Corresponds  toL  ii.  pp.  802, 
803 ;  Bwrt'e  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Wesley's  Jour- 
nalsj  pp.  602, 718.  Wesley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together, 
says :  "  It  is  true,  likewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  accounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as 

mere  old  wives*  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in 

effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great 

Britain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane." 

However,  all  was  in  vun.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief;  and  in  1786,  a 
generation  before  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witcheraft 
were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  effaced  from  the  English  statute- 
book.  See  Barrington  on  the  StatuteSy  p.  407 ;  Note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  L  p. 
26 ;  Harris's  Life  of  Hardmcke,  vol  i.  p.  807. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  as 
1781.     Ttcknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  288. 

"  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  vol. 
11  p.  163. 

**  See  the  notes  in  Mr.  Wilkin^s  edition  of  Browne's  Works,  Lond.  1886,  vol.  11. 
pp.  284,  360,  861. 
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scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied  by  a 
superstitious  prince  ;  when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men  were  incessantly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — this  same  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  wrote  his  Religio  Mediciy^^  in  which  we  find  all  the 
qualities  of  his  later  work,  except  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in 
the  Beligio  Medici,  there  is  shown  a  credulity  that  must  have 
secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant. 
Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone ;"  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;«*  and  in  palmistry.*^ 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but  he 
says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely  infidels, 
but  atheists."  He  carefully  telk  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  from  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  bap- 
tized, he  could  not  be  said  to  exist.^*^  To  these  touches  of  wis* 
dom,  he  moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposi- 
tion is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that  when 
a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very  account  pre- 
pared to  believe  it." 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But 
in  his  Inquiries  into  VtUgar  ErrorSy  there  is  displayed  a  spirit 
so  entirely  diflferent,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast 
social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the 

**  The  precifle  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was  written 
''  between  the  years  16SS  and  1635."  Preface  to  Religio  Medici,  in  Broume's  Warks^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  lY. 

"  Ibid.  Yol.  ii.  p.  58. 

"  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

**  Or,  as  he  calls  it,  **  chiromancy.'*    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 

*^  *^For  my  part,  I  have  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches. 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits ;  and  are  obliquely, 
and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists."    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  48, 44. 

••  *'  From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity."    Ibid.  vqI.  ii.  p.  64. 

**  Religio  Medici,  sec.  ix.  in  Broume'a  Worke,  vol.  iL  pp.  13,  14;  unfortunately 
too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  "  credo  quia  impossibile  est,"  Originally  one  of  Ter- 
tuUian^a  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
as  "  the  ancient  religious  maxim."  FarL  HieL  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  sar- 
castic remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  book 
iv.  ch.  xviil.  Lockers  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sen- 
tence which  supplied  Celsus  with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers. 
Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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chnrch  and  the  execution  of  the  kmg  were  but  minor  incidents* 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correspondence, 
and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was, 
even  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general 
intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne,  who  certainiy  was 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  should  have  been  af- 
fected by  .a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  alone  had  remained  un- 
influenced by  that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  re- 
action soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this, 
his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more  about  believing  things  be- 
cause they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great 
pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason.'**"  We  are  also  re- 
minded that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  "adherence  unto  author- 
ity ;"«»  that  another  is,  "  neglect  of  inquiry ;""  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  a  third  is  "  credulity/''^'  AU  this  was  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble blunders  of  the  Fathers,'*  but  after  speaking  of  errors  in  gen- 
eral, curtly  adds  :  "  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  unto 
divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy."" 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of 
the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and 
speculative  life.  After  the  death  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared 
"mth  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original 
thinker."  With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  immediately  concerned;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the  rela- 

**  Inquiriet  into  Vulgar  and  Common  JSrrorij  book  ill.  chap.  zxTiii.  in  Browns^i 
Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  634. 

*'  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

*"  "  A  supinity,  or  neglect  of  inquiry.*'    Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  ▼.  vol.  ii.  p  211. 

"  **  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men.''  Book  i.  chap.  t. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  208. 

**  See  two  amusing  instances  in  toI.  ii.  pp.  267,  488. 

**  Vulvar  and  Common  Errort^  book  vii.  chap.  xi.  in  Browne's  Work$,  vol.  iil.  p. 
826. 

**  Monk  {Life  ofBtniley,  vol.  i.  p.  87)  says,  that  Boyle's  discoTeries  **  haye  placed 
his  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton;"  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not- 
withstanding the  immense  saperiority  of  Newton. 
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tion  between  colour  and  heat;*^  and  by  ibis  means,  not  only  as- 
certained some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  for 
that  union  between  optics  and  thennotics,  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for  some  great  philosopher  to 
strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus 
fiise  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle, 
more  than  to  any  other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of 
hydrostatics,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it.^^  He  is 
the  original  discoyerer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies  as  its 
density.^^  And,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mod- 
em naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  in- 
quiries, which  went  on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they 
supplied  the  means  by  which  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries 
fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistiy,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time 
to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.'® 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man, 
and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  material  interests  of 

*^  Compare  Powell  on  HofcUant  Heat  (Brit.  Assoc.  toI.  i.),  p.  287,  with  Lloyd's 
Beport  on  Physical  Optics^  1834,  p.  888.  For  the  remarks  on  colours,  see  Boyle's 
Works^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1-40 ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80 ;  and  a 
alight  notice  in  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  vol.  i.  pp.  155,  156,  286.  It  is,  I  think, 
not  genemilj  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Boyle  for  originating 
some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See  a  letter  from  Hooke  in  Boyle^s  Works,  voL 
▼.  p.  583. 

••  Dr.  Whewell  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  266)  well  observes,  that  Boyle  and  Pas- 
cal are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle  as  the  founder  of  Hydrostatics,  7%omsofCs 
Hist,  of  the  Hoyal  Society,  pp.  897,  898 ;  and  his  Hiet.  of  Chemistry,  vol  i.  p.  204. 

**  This  was  discovered  by  Boyle  about  1650,  and  confirmed  by  Mariotte  in  1676. 
See  WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol  ii.  pp.  557,  588 ;  ThomsorCs  Hist, 
of  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  215 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  200 ;  Brande's  Chem- 
istry, vol.  i.  p.  363.  This  law  has  been  empirically  verified  by  the  French  Institute, 
and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seven  atmospheres.  8^ 
Challis  on  the  Maifietnatical  T/ieory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226 ; 
and  HerscheVs  Nat.  Philos,  p.  281.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  discovery  is  rather  unfairly  called  Uie  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ; 
while  foreign  writers,  refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether, 
and  term  it  the  law  of  Mariotte  I  See,  for  instance,  Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry, 
p.  126 ;  Monteil,  Divers  Etats,  vol.  viii.  p.  122 ;  Kaaniis  Meteorology,  p.  236  ;  Comie^ 
PkUos.  Pos.  vol.  i.  pp.  588, 645,  voL  ii.  pp.  484,  615 ;  PouilUt,  Elemens  de  Physique, 
vol  i.  p.  889,  vol  ii.  pp.  58, 188. 

''^  **L*un  des  cr^ateurs  de  la  physique  exp6rimentale,  Tillustre  Robert  Boyle, 
avfut  aussi  reconnu,  des  le  milieu  du  dix-septi^me  si^le,  une  grande  partie  des  faits 
qui  servent  aujourd^hui  de  base  k  cette  chiinie  nouvelle.*'  Cu9ier,  Progres  des  Sciences, 
vol.  i.  p.  80.  The  *^  aussi "  refers  to  Key.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  part  ii.  pp.  822,  846-349.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  '*  stood, 
in  fact,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pneumatic  'chemistry  of  Priestley ;  he  had  in  hia 
hand  the  key  to  the  great  discovery  of  Lavoisier.*^  Johnston  on  Dtmorphous  Bodies, 
in  HejMrts  of  Brit.  Assoc,  vol.  vi.  p.  163.  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Bobin  et 
Verdeil,Chimie  Anatomioue,  Paris,  1858,  vol.  i.  pp.  576, 577, 579,  vol.  ii.  p.  !i4;  and 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medeeine,  vol  iv.  p.  177. 
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ciTilizatioDy  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  this  work;  bat 
what  I  now  wish  to  observe,  is  the  way  in  which  such  investiga- 
tions harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries,  Boyle  constantly 
insists  upon  two  fimdamental  principles :  namely,  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  experiments,  and  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 
downJ^  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  First  to  doubt,^^  then  to  inquire,  \ 
and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed 
by  our  great  teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that  ^ 
though  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man,^'  he  gave  to  the  most 
popular  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemist; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  concerning 
the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  *that 
they  should  advance  &r  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which 
such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was  published  in  1661,^* 

^'  This  disregard  of  ancient  authority  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  choose  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  will 
select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  very  characteristic  In 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature^  he  says  (Boyle^e  Works, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  859),  **  For  I  am  wont  to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  coins :  J  consider  much 
less,  in  any  one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it 
is  made  o£  It  is  indifferent  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or 
ages  since,  or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint."  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the 
**  schoolmen  "  and  *^  gownmen  "  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed 
by  Locke  himself. 

^*  In  his  ConnderaHons  Umehing  Experimental  Eetaye,  he  says  (JBoylie  Worht, 
Tol.  i.  p.  197),  **  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhaps,  it  seems, 
it  is  not  improbable^  and  such  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  I  incline  to,"  &c.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus  his 
Essay  on  Crystals,  which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkabUs 
production,  is  entitled  "  Doubts  and  Kxperiments  touching  the  curious  figures  of 
Salts."  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt 
terms  him  "  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle."  HumboldCs  Cosmos,  vol  ii. 
p.  780. 

''  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Sumefs  Lives  and  Characters, 
edit.  Jebb,  1888,  pp.  851-860 ;  Zt/«  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 88 ;  WheweWs 
Bridgewater  TVeaiise,  p.  278.  He  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientific 
method  with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best 
insta,nces  of  this,  in  BoyleU  Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  88,  89. 

^*  The  Sceptical  Chemist  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol  t.  pp.  290-371.  It  went  through 
two  editions  m  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind. 
Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  875,  vol.  iv.  p.  89,  vol  v.  p.  845.  I  find,  from  a  letter 
written  in  1696  {Fair/ax  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  844),  that  Boyle's  works  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  that^  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemist^  it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1668,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  **  pour  quatre  cheUns.'* 
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the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  the 
spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only 
among  the  intellectual  classes,  but  even  among  the  nobles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank  of 
society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form.  But  the 
movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  energy,  which,  in 
so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace, 
and  excite  the  minds  of  the  courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race, 
who  from  the  frivolity  of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, predisposed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every  thing 
marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to 
new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle  was  prosecuting 
his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Royal  Society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  by 
direct  experiment.'*  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
charter  now  first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares 
that  its  object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.''" 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these 
things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity, 
who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are  unable  either 
to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great  ob- 
structors of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

Voyoffea  de  Monconyt^  toI.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1696 ;  a  book  containing  Bome  very  curious 
facts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  SprenqeCt  Hist,  de  la  Mhdeeine^  vol.  v.  pp.  78-9, 
tiiere  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  m  the  SeepticcU  Chemist,  respecting  which 
Sprengel  says,  "  Ce  fut  cependant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que  s'61everent  les  premiers 
doutes  sur  Texactitude  des  explications  chimiquen.'' 

^*  "  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their 
attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  which 
are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  declared  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the 
method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.**  7%om»<m^M 
Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society ^  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments 
were  so  unusual,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in 
London.  See  a  curious  passage  in  WeWt  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  1848,  vol.  ii. 
p.  88. 

'•  Dr.  Paris  {Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter  of  the 
Royal  Society  states,  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  ruUttral  science. 
This  epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  few 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  the 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged ;  and  the  word 
natural  was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural,^  The  charters 
granted  by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Welds  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
481-521.  Evelyn  {Diary,  13  Aug.  1662,  vol.  ii.  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  "  natural  knowledge.**  See  also  Aubrey's  Letters  and  lAves, 
vol.  ii.  p.  858  ;  Pulienej^s  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98 ;  and  on  the  distinction 
thus  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compare 
Boyle's  W<yrks,  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  859. 
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same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting  every  novelty, 
and  therefore  opposing  every  improvement.  The  angry  contest 
which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  Royal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall 
relate  them  at  considerable  lei^h.  At  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  reactionary  party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly 
all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by 
such  aid  as  the  court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth, 
80  rapid,  as  to  carry  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members 
even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  general- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  the  antago- 
nism between  physical  science  and  the  theological  spirit  was 
such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clergy  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted 
this  course.  That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which 
they  wished  to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices, 
but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men 
to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to  supply.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical  ^owledge 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  further  to 
divert  attention  from  ecclesiastical  topics.  Both  these  effects 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who 
were  interested  in  scientific  inquiries:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have 
been  extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called  their 
secondary  influence;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far 
to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked  opposition  which  has  al- 
ways existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical  i 
laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.^^     But  so  soon  as  natural  science  begins 

^^  The  speculative  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  most 
comprehensiTe  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Gomte,  in  his  PkUwophie  FonHve;  and  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  are  confirmed  by  every 
thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  deci- 
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to  do  its  work^  there  are  introduced  the  elements  of  a  great 
change.  Each  successive  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  law  that 
governs  certain  events,  deprives  them  of  that  apparent  mystery 
in  which  they  were  formerly  involved.'®  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous becomes  proportionably  diminished ;  and  when  any 
science  has  made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is 
clear  that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  authority 
of  natural  powers.^'  The  business  of  physical  philosophy  is,  to 
explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction ;  and 
every  successful  prediction  which  is  recognized  by  the  people, 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind 
the  imagination  to  the  occult  and  invisible  world.     Hence  it  is 

sivelj  proved,  by  the  hiBtory  of  physical  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  he  has 
adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the  history  of  geology  suppUes  evidence  analogous  to 
that  which  he  has  collected  from  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  tiiis  belief  in  sapematnral  caosation  may  be 
seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  Combe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy,  "  that  every  sprmg 
the  farmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague.**  As  long  as  the 
cause  of  this  was  unknown,  "  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Provi- 
dence \"  but  after  a  time  the  land  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhab- 
itants perceived  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  that  the  cause  was  the  state  of  the  Und,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Deity. 
Combe' 9  Constitution  of  Man^  Edinb.  1847,  p.  156. 

"  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  does  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  large 
never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause ;  a  differ- 
ence, indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  scientific 
books.  All  that  the  people  know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be 
directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the 
human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human  interference.  The  attempts  which  Paley  and 
others  have  made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are 
evidently  futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  pi^blem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natural  theologians,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  truly  says,  "  A  God  uncaused 
and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  uncaused 
and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprehensi* 
ble ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible  theory.'*  Newman's  Natural  History  of  the  8ofd^ 
1849,  p.  86.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence 
of  Uie  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  BrtdgeunUer  TVeeUisSj  pp. 
262-6 ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  is 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  external 
world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  two 
particularly  remarkable  in  Kriiik  der  reinen  Vemunfly  KawCsWerke^  voL  ii.  pp.  478, 
481,  on  *'  der  physikotheologische  Bcweis." 

**  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennus :  *'  Pourquoi  les  corps  gravitent-ils 
les  uns  vers  les  autres?  Parceque  Dieu  Tavoulu,  disaient  les  anciens.  Parceque 
les  corps  s'attirent,  dit  la  science.**  Maury^  Legtndss  du  Moyen  AgSy  p.  88.  See  to 
the  same  effect  Maekay's  ReHgious  JDevelopmenty  1850,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  80,  31,  and  else- 
where. See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  C<^pUstotCs  InqvAry  tnlo 
Necessity  and  Prtdutination^  p.  49 ;  an  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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that,  sapposing  other  things  equal,  the  Buperstition  of  a  nation 
mnst  always  bear  an  exact  prox)ortion  to  the  extent  of  its  physi- 
cal knowledge.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different  i 
classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  superstitious  injf . 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  brought  iz^^^ 
contact,  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws.  The 
credulity  of  sailors  is  notorious,  and  every  literature  contains  evi- 
dence of  the  multiplicity  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  cling  to  them.®*  This  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  1ms  not  yet 
been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should  be 
precisely  the  class  which  is  most  superstitious."  On  the  other 
hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element  much  more  obedient  to  man, 
and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the 
calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  univer- 
sally observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than 
sailors.  If,  again,  we  compare  i^riculturists  with  manu&cturers, 
we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  To  the  culti- 
vators of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the 
weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all 
their  calculations.  But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it 
for  any  considerable  period;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatu- 
ral agency,  and  we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather ; 
a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the 

"^  I  much  regret  that  I  did  not  collect  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  my 
reading.  But  having  omitted  taking  the  requisite  notes,  I  can  only  refer,  on  the 
superstition  of  sailors,  to  Heber^B  Journey  tkronah  India^  vol.  i.  p.  423 ;  RiehardaomCi 
Travels  in  the  8ahara,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ;  Burckharai'a  Travels  in  AratnOy  vol.  ii.  p.  347  ; 
DaMs  Chinese^  vol.  iii.  pp.  16, 17 ;  TraveU  of  IhnBatiUa  in  the  FourteefUh  Century^ 
p.  48 ;  Journal  of  Asiat.  8oe,  vol.  i.  p.  9;  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  vol.  i.  p.  ^ 
180 ;  AlisonU  tiist,  of  Europe^  vol.  iv.  p.  566 ;  Bumtis  TVaveU  into  Bokhara^  voL 
ui.  p.  63 ;  Leigh  HuwCs  Autobiography^  1850,  vol.  ii.  p.  255 ;  Cumberland's  Memoirs^ 
1807,  vol.  i.  pp.  422-425 ;  Walsh's  Brazil,  vol  i.  pp.  96,  97  ;  Richardson's  Arctic  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  HoUrofCs  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  iii.  p.  197. 

"  Andokides,  when  accused  before  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  said,  "  No,  dikasts ; 
the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  sea 
are  divine.^'  Orote's  Hist,  of  Oreeee^  vol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
See  KembU's  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  pp.  890,  891.  Erman,  who  mentions  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  "  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutsk,  that 
It  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  learns  to  pray  from  his  heart'* 
Erman' s  Travels  in  Biberia^  vol  ii.  p.  186. 
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feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  Others  r^arded  the  presence 
of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets  and 
eclipses  ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have 
ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  them."  But  be- 
cause our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have 
been  less  successful/^  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 

"  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child :  "  Toute  Tarm^e  d'Othon 
se  dispersa  aubitement  &  Tapparition  d'une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la  remptit  de  terrear, 
et  qui  fut  regard6e  comme  I'annonce  du  malheur  qu'on  attendut  depuis  lone-temps." 
Sprengdy  Hist,  de  la  Medtcine^  vol.  ii.  p.  868.  The  terror  inspired  by  echpses  was 
not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeentU  century  they  still  caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  England.  See 
EvdyfCs  JDiary^  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  vol.  iii.  p.  S72;  CarlM»  CromvoeU^  toI.  ii.  p.  866; 
Lettret  de  Fatin,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  Compare  Voyages  Je  MoncanySy  voL  y.  p.  104,  with 
Jfore'f  Oveaset  at  Tndh^  2d  series,  pp.  194,  195.  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For  OTidence 
of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symes'e  EtnboMy  to  Ava^  vol.  ii.  p.  296 ;  Rafflt^B 
Hut.  ofjavay  vol.  i.  p.  680 ;  Southed s  Hist,  of  Brazil^  vol.  i.  p.  864,  vol.  ii.  p.  871 ; 
MaradeiCs  Hist,  of  Sumatra^  p.  169 ;  Niehuhr,  Description  deVArahie,  p.  106 ;  MoffaCs 
Southern  Africa^  p.  887  ;  Mungo  Park's  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  414;  Mocreroffs  Tra»eh 
in  the  Himalayan  Provinces^  vol.  ii.  p.  4 ;  Orawfurd^s  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
ToL  i.  p.  805  ;  JSUis^s  Polynesian  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  881 ;  Mackay's  Religious  Xh- 
veUymentf  vol  i.  p.  426 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones^  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  voL  vi.  p.  16 ;  WU- 
sows  Note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana^  p.  140  ;  Wilson^ s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus^  vol.  i.  part 
ii.  p.  90 ;  Montuela,  Hist,  des  MathhnatiqueSj  vol.  i.  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  Researches^  voL 
in,  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  Prescott's  Hist,  of  Peru,  voL 
S.  p.  128  ;  KohPs  Russia,  p.  874;  JhirlwalPs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  vol  vi. 
p.  216;  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  103  ;  Turner's  Embassy  to  TU>et,  p.  289;  Grote''s 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  482,  vol.  xih  pp.  205,  667 ;  Journal  AsieUique,  I.  s^rie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1828 ;  Clot-Bey,  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle  in  remov- 
ing those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  Tennemann,  Geseh. 
der  Philosoph.  vol.  xi.  p.  262 ;  Le  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.  vol.  iii.  p.  415 ;  Let- 
tres  de  SevignS,  vol.  iv.  p.  886 ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  S.  jyjCwes,  edit.  HaUiwell,  voL 
i.  pp.  122, 123,  186. 

"  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thus 

grevented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Meteorology, 
I  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  249-251 ;  Cuvier,  Progres  des  Sciences, 
vol.  i.  pp.  69,  248 ;  Kaendis  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4 ;  ProvJCs  Bridaewater  Th-eatise,  pp. 
290-296 ;  SomervUle's  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  18,  19.  But  all  the  best  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  advance 
which  we  are  now  making  in  physical  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explain 
even  these  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  John  Leslie  says,  "  It  canuot  be 
disputed,  however,  that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere, 
involved,  capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolutions  of 
the  solar  system.  Gould  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might  trace  the  action 
of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects  arisiug  from  their  com- 
bined operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data,  we  might  safely  predict  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the  planets.*^  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p. 
406 ;  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  {Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844,  p. 
241),  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  {Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.  voL  xix.  p.  xci.).  Thus,  too.  Dp. 
Whewell  {Bridgetoater  Treatise,  p.  8)  says,  that  "the  changes  of  winds  and  skies"  are 
produced  by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "no  philosophical  mind**  will  doubt  the  fixity. 
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aie  the  result  of  oar  own  Rloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  onr 
public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.^^ 
The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
the  most  important  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town/^  But  the  man- 
ufacturer, and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of  which  being  regulated 
by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained 
events  that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is 
evidently  less  affected  by  uncontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it  is  fair, 
or  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  hu  labours  with  equal  success, 
and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy,  and  the  cunning 

**  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  bo  clearly  marked,  that 
many  nations  have  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers. 
In  countries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  chanees  to  witchcraft,  or 
to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mariner^ 8  Tonga  ItlanaSy  toI.  ii.  pp.  7, 108 ; 
TucJceifs  Expedit,  to  the  Zaire,  pp.  214,  216 ;  Ellis^t  Hist,  of  Madagascar,  vol.  ii.  p. 
864;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vf.  pp.  198,  194,  297,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  228,  842;  Scmthe^s 
Hist,  of  Braxil,  vol.  iii.  p.  187  ;  Davis^s  Chinese,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  Bea%»sotlre,  Hist,  de 
Maniehee,  vol.  ii.  p.  894 ;  CudwcrtKs  Intellect,  8yst,  vol.  li.  p.  589.  The  Hindus  re- 
f(^  rain  to  supernatural  causes  in  the  Rig  Veda,  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books ;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xzx.  10,  19,  26,  146,  176,  206,  224,  226,  266,  266,  vol.  u.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  110, 
168,  168,  164, 166,  192,  199,  281,  268,  268,  298,  829  ;  Journal  of  A  Hat,  Soc.  vol.  iii. 
p.  91 ;  Coleman's  Mgthol.  of  the  Hindus,  p.  Ill ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  i. 
p.  88.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  Dabistan,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  vol.  ii.  p. 
887 ;  and  on  the  **  Rain-makers,*^  compare  Catlings  North-American  Indians,  vol.  i. 
pp.  134-140,  with  Buchanan's  North-American  Indians,  pp.  268,  260:  also  a  pre- 
cisely simikr  class  in  Africa  {Moffat's  Southern  Africa,  pp.  806-826),  and  in  Arabia 
{NUbuhr,  Desc,  de  P Arabic,  pp.  287,  288). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  taken  for  granted  in  Christian  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  worlc  of 
wizards  (Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Ckurck,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  189);  that  similar  views 
passed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  (Maurg,  Lfgendes 
Fieuses,  pp.  18,  19) ;  and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty 
years  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because 
they  "attributed  the  want  of  rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment.^ 
Swinburne's  Th^avels  through  Spain  in  1776  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177, 2d  edit.  London. 
1787. 

**  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  rather  incau- 
tious, and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profession,  as  increasing  the 
hostility  between  it  and  science,  in  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  278. 
What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The  Friend,  vol.  iii.  pp.  222, 228. 

**  M.  Eoh^  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agri- 
cultural classes  are  the  **most  bUndly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of  all.  KohTs  Rus- 
sia, p.  365.  And  Sir  R.  Murchison,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  means  of  observation. 
&miliarly mentions  the  "credulous  farmers."  Murchison' s  Siluria,  p.  61.  In  Asia 
exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed :  see  Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra,  p. 
68.  Some  curious  evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may 
be  seen  in  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  iiL  pp.  81,  89. 
VOL.  L — 18 
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of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor  is  naturally  more  saperstitioiiB 
than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable 
element ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agricultniist  more  super* 
stitious  than  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  firequently  and 
more  seriously  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some 
men  makes  them  call  capricious,  and  the  ignorance  of  other  men 
makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  show 
how  the  progress  of  manufactures,  besides  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  has  done  immense  service  to  civilization,  by  inspiring 
Man  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  ;^^  and  how,  by  giv* 
mg  rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say, 
shifted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dweU. 
But  to  trace  this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and 
the  illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explaiit  how  the 
theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that  love  of  ex- 
perimental science,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II/« 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  whose 
true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  grievously  misunderstood. 
Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without  regard  to  that 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  for 
having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has 
been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  under- 
stand a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  grossest 
inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be  rendered  very  obvious,  if 
we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  imder  that  goverimient, 
were  peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of 
apparent  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end^     If  we  look 

"^  Id  this  point  of  Tiew,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  Judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Porter,  at  the  end  of  his  essay  on  the  StaiUtics  of 
Agrictdturey  Journal  of  the  Statist,  8oc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  296,  296. 

"  Indeed,  there  never  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  experi- 
ments were  so  fashionable.  This  is  merely  wdrth  observing  as  a  symptom  of  the 
age,  since  Charles  II.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and  did  not  add,  any 
thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  their  patronage  of  science,  such  as  it  was,  degraded  it 
rather  than  advanced  it.  Still,  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaulay  {History  of  England^  1st  edit.  vol.  L  pp. 
408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Moneonys^  Voyages^  vol.  iii.  p.  81 ;  Sorbieres' 
Voyage  to  England,  pp.  82,  88 ;  Evelyn's  Diary,  vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  286 ;  Pepys'  Diary^ 
vol.  i.  p.  876,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  86,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  BtmMt^s  Own  Time,  voL  i. 
pp.  171,  822,  vol  ii.  p.  275 ;  Burnet's  Lives,  p.  144;  CarnvhelVs  Chief-Justices,  vol 
f.  p.  682. 
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only  at  the  charactera  of  the  mleny  and  at  their  foreign  polioj, 
we  must  pronounce  the  leign  of  Charles  II.  to  be  the  worst  that 
has  ever  been  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con* 
fine  oar  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the 
principles  which  were  established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  this  same  reign  fonns  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness, 
and  of  crime.  The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  volup* 
tuary,  without  the  monds  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.^*  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Claren- 
don, whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the  attributes 
of  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown 
of  France.**  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased,*'  while  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  was  diminished.**  By  the  forced  sur- 
ronder  of  the  charters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  wero 
endangered.*'  By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit 
was  destroyed.**  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 
taiuiog  our  naval  and  nulitary  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless, 
that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long  been  preparing,  we 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  was  the  miser- 
able incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 

**  HtB  treatment  of  his  young  wife  immedUtelv  after  marriage  is  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Lister^*  lAft  of  Clar- 
endtm,  toL  ii.  pp.  146-158.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Burnet  (Own  I%me,  vol.  L 
p.  522,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  bo 
true,  even  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his 
astounding  profligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in 
Burnet.  HarrU^a  lAvea  of  the  Stuartt^  vol.  v.  pp.  86-48.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr 
says,  in  reference  to  another  accusation  against  him,  *^  There  is  little  occasion  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious 
conjectures."  Notet  on  JamM  /T.,  in  Parr's  Worksy  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox's 
Hutory  of  James  Il.y  p.  71. 

**  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  fVom  Louis  XIV. ;  but 
for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  HalUxnCs  Const.  Hist.  vol. 
iL  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  CampbelTs  ChaneeUors^  toI.  iii.  p.  218. 

"  lAsUi^s  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  ii.  p.  877 :  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  840-844. 

*"  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval 
commands  incompetent  yonths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  offi- 
cers who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Compare  Bumefs  Own  Ttme,  vol.  L 
p.  290,  with  Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  418,  vol.  iU.  pp.  68,  72. 

■•  Harrises  jLitfes  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  828-328.  The  court  was  so  bent  on 
abrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was  made  chief-justice  for 
the  express  purpose.  See  CampbelPs  Chief-Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Roger  North  says 
(Lives  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  "Nothing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious 
as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was.^  Compare  Bulstrode^s 
Memoirsj  pp.  879,  888. 

**  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery,  Is  described  by  De  Foe ;  Wilson's 
Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  L  p.  52.    See  also,  Calatny's  lAfe  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  78 ;  Par- 
Jeer's  Hist  of  his  Own  Ttme,pp.  141-148.  The  amount  stolen  by  the  king  is  estimated « 
at  1,828,526/.     Sinclair's  met.  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  815.      According  to  Lord 
Gampbellf  "  nearij  a  million  and  a  half."  Lives  of  the  Chaneelhrs,  vol  iv.  p.  118. 
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were  able,  not  only  to  ride  tiiomphant  round  our  coasts,  but  to 
sail  up  the  Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  in- 
sult the  metropolis  of  England.*^  Tet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Charles 
II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  been 
taken  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  centu- 
ries we  had  occupied  the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of 
that  intellectual  movement,  which  was  unwittingly  supported  by 
the  crown,  there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  re- 
forms which  changed  the  face  of  society. »«  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed,  consisted 
of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territonal  tyranny  :  the  tyranny  of 
the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  An  attempt  was 
now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but  by 
striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief.  For 
now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  taking 
away  that  celebrated  writ,  which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their 
delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  was 
different  to  their  own."  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legislature.'^ 

••  There  is  a  very  curtoufl  account  in  Ptpya^  Diary^  vol.  iii.  pp.  242-264,  of  the 
terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  himself  buried  his  gold  (p.  261 
and  pp.  876-879).  Evelyn  (IHary^  vol.  ii.  p.  287)  says :  **  The  alarme  was  so  greate, 
that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  more;  every  body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither.** 

"*  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  oftea 
said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "  that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  such  a 
Uiw."  Dalrymple's  Mem<nr»^  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed 
to  the  aboUtion  of  military  tenures.  **  He  thought,**  says  his  brother,  **  the  takine 
away  of  the  tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  England.*^ 
.  Lives  o/theNorthSf  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  are 

governed.  A  passage  in  Life  ofJanuMj  by  HimMelfy  edit.  Clarke,  vol  ii.  p.  621,  confirms 
lie  statement  in  Dalrymple,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compared 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.  Appendix  to  Fox^a 
Janus  Il.f  p.  czxiv. 

•*  Blaekstone^s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  48 ;  CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p. 
431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Hasretico  eomburendo  was  in  1677.  It  is  no- 
ticed in  Paimef's  Treatise  on  the  Chiirch^  vol.  i.  p.  600;  and  in  Collier's  Ecdesiast. 
Hist,  vol  viil  p.  478. 

"•  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier's  Ecclesiast,  Hist  voL  viiL 
pp.  463-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says :  "  The  con- 
senting, therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons,  makes  the  clergy  more 
dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money, 
and  lays  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion.**  See  al«),  on  the  injury  tUs 
has  inflicted  on  the  church,  Lathbwry's  Hist,  of  Canvocaiiony  pp.  259, 260.  And  Cole- 
ridge (Literary  Pemains,  vol.  iv.pp.  152, 153)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  of 
the  three  "  grand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church.**  So  marked,  however,  was  the 
tendency  of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by 
an  arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  Bur- 
ti«*<  Ovm  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  608,  509.  Compare  Lord  Camden's  state, 
ment  {Pari  Hist.  vol.  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  (vol.  xxii.  p 
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Now,  too,  there  wae  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  bishop,  or  any 
ecclesiaBtical  court  to  tender  the  ex^ffido  oath,  by  which  the 
chnrch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected 
person  to  criminate  himself.'*  In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was 
also  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  the  House  of  Lords,  af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  im- 
portant resource  for  extending  its  own  influence."*  It  was  in 
the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  ever  since  retamed  the  sole  power  of  proposing 
money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  imposts,  merely  leav* 
ing  to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already 
determined."'  These  were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected 
other  things  of  equal  importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects."* By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it ;  it  being 
guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought 
to  a  fair  and  speedy  trial."^     By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 

77) ;  and  of  Lord  Temple  on  Tooke^s  case  (vol.  zxxv.  p.  1857).  Hr.  Carwithen  (HitL 
of  the  Church  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  354,  Oxford,  1849)  grieves  over  "  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  English  clergy.** 

**  18  Gar.  II.  c.  12.  Compare  SUphen»'s  Life  of  Toohe,  vol.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  with 
Blacketone't  Cotnmeniariee,  voLiii.  p.  101.  Mr.  Ua&am  (Const,  Eiet.  vol.  i.  pp.  197, 
198)  has  adduced  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  injure 
their  opponents  by  the  e3>ogieio  oath. 

'^  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669; 
and  **from  this  time/*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pre- 
tensions to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.**  Conei.  Hiet.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There 
is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
panv,  in  MUCe  Hiet.  of  India,  vol.  i.  pp.  102,  108. 

**'  Hallcan'e  Conet,  Hiet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189-192 ;  and  EceleetoiCe  English  Antigm- 
tieey  p.  826.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation,  are  noticed 
very  briefly  in  Parker' e  Hiet,  of  hie  own  Timey  pp.  185,  186. 

'^  The  *^  famous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption**  were  abolished  by  12 
Car.  II.  c.  24.  Hallam: e  Conet  Hiet,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech 
on  Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance. 
BurkeU  Worke,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  See  also  KembWe  Saxone  in  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88 
note;  Barrington  on  the  Statutes^  pp.  188-185,  287;  Lingard'e  Hiet.  of  England^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  889 ;  Sindair'e  Hiet,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  282 ;  Part,  Hiet,  vol 
lU.  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this 
**  right,**  which,  like  most  gross  injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the 
British  constitution,  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.    See  AUen  on  the  Roval 

C Prerogative^  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  iSpenee,  Ori- 
in  of  the  Lowe  of  Europe^  p.  819)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been 
rought  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  Bee  Burton's  Cromwellian  Diary^  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Weal^  of  Kor 
tione^  book  iii.  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

'*'  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CampbelTs  Chan- 
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Perjaries^  a  security  hitherto  unknown  wm  conferred  Upon  pri- 
vate property.* •*  By  the  abolition  of  general  impeachments,  an 
end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  ad- 
versaries.*^'  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  the 
liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  dif- 
flised  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  has 
thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  of  Eng- 
lish civilization.***  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  there 
were  finally  destroyed  those  feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman 
"^  conquerors  had  imposed, — ^the  military  tenures  ;  the  court  of 
wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  mar* 
riage  by  reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  which 
the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a  wild  and  barbarous 
jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  serious 
evils.  *'^ 
^  I  These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  of 

Charles  II.;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of 
the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing  venal- 

cellors^  Yol.  iii.  pp.  345-847  ;  Mackintosh,  JUvoluH<m  of  1688,  p.  49 ;  and  LingarcTa 
HUt.  of  England,  voL  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  oi  this  law,  as  compared  with 
the  imitations  of  it  in  other  countries,  are  dearly  stated  in  Meyer,  Esprit  des  Jmii- 
ttUions  JudieiaireSf  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Mr.  Lister  (Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  454) 
says :  *' Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas  was  not  prevented  by  law  till  the 
p8U9sing  of  .the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1679.** 

^  Blackstone  {Commentaries,  yoI.  iv.  p.  489)  calls  this  **a  great  and  necessary 
security  to  private  property  ;**  and  Lord  Campbell  (Chaneeliors,  vol.  iii.  p.  423)  temis 
it  **  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  we 
can  boast.^'  On  its  eflfects,  compare  Jones's  valuable  Commentary  on  Isteus  (  Works 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  p.  239^  with  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp.  621,  622,  627, 
884;  and  Tayler  on  Statute  Law,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  JSoe.  vol  zvii.  p.  160. 

**  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the  strug- 
gle in  1667  **put  an  end  to  general  impeachments.** 

'**  Printing  at  first  was  regulated  by  royal  proclamations ;  then  by  the  Star* 
chamber ;  and  aJElerwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  13  and  14  Car.  II.  c.  33 ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  and 
was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Elackstone's  Comment, 
vol.  iv.  p.  162,  with  Hunfs  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol  L  p.  164,  and  Fox^s  Hist,  of 
James  IT.  p.  146. 

^  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution  which 
swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  Harris's 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  869-878.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  collector, 
was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of 
which  the  obvious  and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  part.  The 
true  point  of  view  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extinct,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  inno- 
vating policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
how  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean  time  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  Dalrymple^s  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property, 
p.  89 ;  Elackstone^s  Comment,  vol.  ii,  pp.  76,  77 ;  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ; 
ParU  His*,  vol  iv.  pp.  63,  167,  168;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judidaires,  vol  il  p.  68. 
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ity  of  hiB  miiiistera)  the  constant  oonspinusiefl  to  which  the  conn- 
try  was  expofled  from  within,  and  the  unprecedented  insults  to 
which  it  was  subjected  from  without;  if  we,  moreover,  consider 
that,  to  all  this  there  were  added  two  natural  calamities  of  the 
most  ^evous  description, — a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  so- 
ciety in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confmion  through  the  king- 
dom; and  a  Great  Fire,  which,  besides  increasing  we  mortality 
fiom  the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
of  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we  put  all 
these  things  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  inconsistencies  ap- 
parently so  cross  ?  How  could  so  wondeiftd  a  progress  be  made 
in  the  &ce  of  these  imparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  ?  These 
are  questions  which  our  political  compilers  are  unable  to  answer; 
because  they  look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
and  too  little  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development, 
which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard 
than  to  hasten;  because,  however  great  their  power  may  be,  they 
are  at  best  the  accidental  and  insufficient  representatives  of  the 
spirit  of  their  time;  and  because,  so  £Bkr  from  being  able  to  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form 
the  smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
Man,  are  only  to  be  r^arded  as  titie  puppets  who  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them,  are  forming  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can 
scarcely  perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human 
affairs  is  ultimately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for  which  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that 
movement,  which,  though  traceable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  had 
only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation.  These 
important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical, 
inquiring,  and  reforming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three 
great  departments  of  Theology,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics. 
The  old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma,  were 
gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom 
those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particular 
sections  of  society  thus  declined,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large 
increased.  The  real  interests  of  the  nation  b^n  to  be  per- 
ceived, so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those 
interests  had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — ^namely,  how 
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it  was  that  Buch  oomprehenflive  leforms  should  have  been  aocom- 
plished  in  so  bad,  and  in  many  respects  so  infamous,  a  reign.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  trae,  that  those  refonns  were  essentially  the  re* 
suit  of  the  intellectual  march  of  the  age;  but,  so  &r  from  being 
made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually 
aided  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates 
who  thronged  his  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  de- 
spise a  king  who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite; 
who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  unwortiiy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakening 
that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to  which  the  people 
have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  king,  merely  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  was 
eminently  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty.^^^  But 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  of 
Charles  made  him  abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint; 
and  this  gave  him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  leas^ 
presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he,  not  from  views  of  enUghtened  policy,  but 
merely  from  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  always  had  a  distaste 
for  the  clergy;  and,  so  &r  from  advancing  their  power,  fre* 
quently  expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt.  ^°'  His  most  in- 
timate friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate 
jokes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.     From  men  of  this  sort 

^  Mr.  Hallam  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  services  rendered  to  EDglish  ciTiliza- 
tion  by  the  vices  of  the  English  court :  "  We  are,  however,  much  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  Eilligrews,  the 
Chlfflnches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  king- 
dom of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefathers  from  the  Star-chamber  and 
the  High-commission  court ;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies 
and  corruption ;  they  pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  English  free- 
dom-—the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart.*"    SallatrCs  Comit.  Hist  vol.  h.  p.  50. 

^  Burnet  {Own  Tims,  vol.  i.  p.  448)  tells  us  that,  in  1667,  the  king,  even  at  the 
council-board,  expressed  himself  agaiust  the  bishops,  and  said,  that  the  clergy 
**  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.**  See  also, 
on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepy»^  Diory,  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another 
place,  vol  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes :  "  And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  little  time 
be  shaken,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upon 
it,  as  I  hear.**  Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such 
conduct  of  Charles,  "  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  the  king  of 
France  hath  always."*  P^pyf,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  "  the  negligence  of  the  clergy :"  but  history  teaches  us,  that  the 
clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  neglected  them. 
Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  eurious  account  of  a  conversation  Charles  II.  held  with  him 
respecting  '*  mitred  heads,**  In  which  the  feeling  of  the  king  is  very  apparent. 
ReretibifB  Travel*  and  Memoin^  p.  288. 
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the  church  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend;  but  their  language, 
and  the  favour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symp- 
tome  by  which  we  may  study  the  temper  of  that  age.  Many 
other  Ulufitrations  will  occur  to  most  readers;  I  may,  however, 
mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent 
of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes, 
the  subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singular 
clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to 
Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  published  several  speculations 
very  unfavourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  a  nat- 
uwd  consequence,- he  was  hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national 
morals.  "<^  So  &r  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and  for 
several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think 
for  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  a  Hobbian.^'^  This  marked  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
cleigy,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his 
principles;^''  and,  after  the  Bestoration,  he  treated  the  author 
with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  "He  protected  him 
from  his  enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  por- 
trait in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall;"'  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had 
yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.  "< 

'*  On  the  animoBity  of  the  clergy  against  HobbeSf  and  on  the  extent  to  which  he 
reciprocated  it,  compare  Avhre^fa  Leiiera  and  Lives^  vol.  ii.  pp.  582,  631 ;  Tenn^ 
fnonn,  Oeteh,  dsr  Philot.  vol.  x.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  language  of  Burnet  (Own 
limey  vol.  i.  p.  822),  and  of  Whiston  {Memoirs^  p.  251).  See  also  Wood's  Athena 
OxanienMSy  edit.  Bliss,  toI  iiL  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1668, 
says  of  Hobbes,  **  II  me  dit  TaTersion  que  toos  les  gens  d*4glise  tant  catholiques  que 
protestans  aroient  pour  lui.**  Mone<niy»^  Voyagesy  vol.  ill  p.  48  ;  and  p.  115,  ^*M. 
Hobbes,  que  je  troavai  toujours  fort  ennemi  des  pr^tres  catholiques  et  des  protestans." 
About  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes: 
*^I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the 
Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents ;  wherefore  his  majesty  (Charles  II.)  was 
pleased  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me,  he  was  like  a  bear,  whom 
they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him.**    Sorbiere'M  Voyage  to  England,  p.  40. 

"^  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  late 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it, 
see  Baxter's  Life  of  Hmeelfy  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ;  Bogle's  WorkSy  vol.  v.  pp. 
506,  510 ;  Monk's  lAfe  of  Jaentlegy  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  18 ; 
Kino's  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  1.  p.  191 ;  Brewster* s  Life  of  Newtony  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

"^  Burnet  says,  they  "  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king*s  mind.** 
Own  Thney  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

'"  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood's  Athena  Oxontenses,  edit.  Bliss,  voL  ill 
p.  1208. 

"^  Sorbiere's  Voyage  to  England,  p.  89;   Woo^s  Athena  OxonienseSy  vol.  ilL  p. 
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If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  eocleBiastical  appointments  of 
Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  his 
xeign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  chnrch  were  invariably  con* 
feircd  upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in  ability  or  in  honesty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a 
deliberate  plan  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  the  episcopal 
bench  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed 
the  course  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say,  that  during  his  life,  the  leading  English  prelates 
were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  insincere  ;  they  were 
unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they  did  not 
believe  what  they  opeidy  professed.  Never  before  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  AngUcan  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon, 
whose  deficiencies  were  notorious ;  and  of  whom,  his  friends  could 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  only  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions.'^'  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up 
as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought  discredit  on  his  order  by 
acts  of  gross  intolerance,' ^^^  but  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates 
by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons."^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  San- 
croft  ;  whose  superstitious  &ncies  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much  despised  as 
Sheldon  had  been  hated.*"  In  the  rank  immediately  below 
this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  archbishops 
of  York,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam, 
and  Dolben;  who  were  so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  not- 

1208.  On  the  popularity  of  the  workB  of  Hobbes  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  com- 
pare iVpy«'  I^iary,  vol  iv.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  NorifUy  vol.  iii.  p.  839. 

^^  Bishop  Barnet  says  of  him  at  his  appointment:  *' As  he  was  never  a  great 
<Uvine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated."     Own  7\me^  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

"*  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Parker' t  B^ 
tory  of  his  own  TIam,  pp.  81-88.  Compare  NeoTs  Stst,  of  the  Puriians,  voL  iv.  p. 
429  ;   Wilson's  Mem,  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

"^  In  1669,  Pepyswas  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place  not  only 
at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  scandalous  details  in 
Pepys^  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  821-822 ;  or  in  Wilson's  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  44,  4fi. 

"'  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  **a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man"  {(hm 
7\me,yo\,  ill.  p.  854);  and  mentions  (vol.  iii.  p.  188)  an  instance  of  his  superstition, 
which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sermons,  which 
n^Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix  to  D'Oyly's  Bancroft,  pp.  889-420. 
Dr.  Lake  says,  that  every  body  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroftwas  to 
be  archbishop.  Lake's  Diary,  30th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Camden  Mi^- 
cellany,  1847,  4to.  His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairly  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch : 
'*  slow,  timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  well- 
meaning  man."  Direh's  Life  of  Illlotson,  p.  161.  See  also  respecting  him,  Macaw 
lay's  Hist,  of  England,  vol  ii.  p.  616,  vol  iii.  p.  77,  vol  iv.  pp.  40-42. 
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withstanding  their  elevated  position,  they  are  altogether  forgot- 
ten^  not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  hairing  ever  heard  their 
names.' ^* 

Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking  ;  and  what 
makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary ; 
they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  intrigue,  nor  was  there 
a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  promotion  upon  any 
one  who  had  ability  enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  pre-eminence.  At  his  acces- 
sion, the  two  ablest  of  the  cleigy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and  both 
of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish  while 
the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taylor,  though  he 
had  married  the  king's  sister,"^  was  treated  with  marked  neg-- 
lect ;  and  being  exilal  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  what  at  that  time  was  truly  called  a 
barbarous  country."*  As  to  Barrow,  who,  in  point  of  genius, 
was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,'^'  he  had  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  most  incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church,  while  he  himself  was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  his  fanuly  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,*''  he  re« 
ceived  no  sort  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.*'* 

"*  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Chalmen? 
Biogtaphical  IHeiianary,  or  in  Rose's  more  recent,  but  inferior  work.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unjEavourable.  Compare  Burnet^  vol.  iL  p.  42'7y 
with  Baxter^ B  Life  of  Himtelfy  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  S88.  And  of  Dolben  I  have 
been  unable  to  collect  any  thmg  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See 
the  traditionary  account  in  Jonet^t  Memoirs  of  Bithop  Home^  p.  66. 

^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Note$  and 
QuerieSj  toL  Tii.  p.  806,  with  Heber'e  lAfe  of  Jeremy  Taylor^  in  TaylorU  WorkSy  toL 
i.  p.  xxxiy.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  xxxv.,  adds,  **  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  such  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  beliete  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor's 
income." 

^^  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remaine^  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  Jeremy 
Taylor  by  Charles  **is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  hiis  Tirtues  present  the  most  prob* 
able  solution.'' 

"*  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies ;  so 
that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  "  the  great  pre- 
cursor of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  EngUsh  pulpit."  WordeworthU 
Eecleiiaet.  Biog,  toI.  iv.  p.  844.  See  also,  respecting  Barrow,  Montuela^  Hiet,  tk» 
Mathhnat,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  859,  860,  604,  506,  vol.  iii.  pp.  486^88. 

"*  *'  His  father  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause."    Chalmere^  Biog,  Diet  vol.  iv.  p.  89. 

^*  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoration,  wrot^a 
the  lines  : 

*  *  Te  nwglB  opUvit  redltaram  Carole  nemo ; 
£t  senslt  nemo  te  tedileae  minae.* 

ffamilUm^t  Life  of  Borrow^  in  Bamm^e  Wotki^  Edinb.  1846,  YoL  L  p.  xxiiL 
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It  ifi  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  must  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  chnrch,  and  accelerate  that  great  move- 
ment for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkable.*"*  At  the 
saiDe  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances  which  in  this 
preliminary  sketch,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  were 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  au- 
thority. In  a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still 
clearer  Ught,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details,  would 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  mind, 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understand 
those  stUl  more  complicated  events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth 
century  advanced,  began  to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy  made 
a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by  reviving  those 
doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine  Bight,  which  are  ob- 
viously favourable  to  the  progress  of  superstition."*  But  as  the 
English  intellect  was  now  suflRciently  advanced  to  reject  such  dog- 
mas, this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  church,  and  rein- 

^  Every  thing  Mr.  Macaulay  has  siud  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clergy  fell 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  evidence  which  I  have 
collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people 
are  competent  judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  over-stated  it.  On 
several  subjects  I  should  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Macaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  love  of  liberty  which 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  survive  the  aspersions 
of  his  puny  detractors, — ^men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy 
to  loosen  the  shoe-lachet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

'^  HaXlanCs  Gofut  Hitt  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  148,  153-156 ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  movement  began  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  favour? 
able  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelve  years  ago, 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  views  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Sewell  {Chrutian  Politiet^  Lond.  1844,  p.  175)  says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  "a 
being  armed  with  supreme  physical  power  by  the  hand  and  permission  of  Provi- 
dence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property,  the  master  of  our  lives,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each  subject  most  surrender  his  will  and 

conform  his  actions Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 

king,  and  is  responmble,  not  to  man,  but  to  God.^  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  church,  "  with  one  uniform,  unhesitating  voice,  has  proclaimed 
the  duty  of  *  passive  obedience.'  **  See  also  on  this  slavish  tenet,  as  upheld  by  the 
church,  WordtufortKs  Ecdesiaat.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  668 ;  Life  of  Ken,  by  a  Laymany 
vol.  ii.  p.  523 ;  Laihbury't  Hut  of  Convocation,  p.  228 ;  iatMyurifi  Nonjurori,  pp. 
60,  185,  197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  Fa»U  and  Festivals,  in  NickoUs 
Lit.  Anee,  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  **by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen.** 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1877. 
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Btaie  among  us  that  mischievouB  Bystem  which  openly  boasts  of 
subjugating  the  reason  of  Man.  This  change  in  affairs  was,  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  ultimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  could  have  happened  to  our  country.  In  spite  oi 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  dis- 
played an  affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Borne.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  own  order,  if  his 
piety  could  be  turned  into  a  pew  channel."'  They  saw  that  it 
was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought 
that  to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be 
the  sole  consideration."^  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  moments  o^  his  life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a  , 
great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only  used  all  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  fiom  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected, 
they  presented  an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the 
result."'  When  James  actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for 
his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable 
facts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a  Popish  king.'^o  The 
terrible  crimes  which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are  but 
too  notorious.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between 
the  crown  and  the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 

'^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  16*78,  was  engaged  In  an  attempt  to  conyert 
James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  **  happy  conse- 
quences*^ which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in 
Clarendon  Correap.  vol.  il.  pp.  466,  466.  See  also  the  motiYes  of  the  bishope,  can- 
didly but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson^s  valuable  work,  Zife  of  J)e  Foe^  toI.  i.  p.  74. 

'^  In  a  high-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
the  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would  suffer  by  remain- 
ing a  Catholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  remarks  in  Somen  TVaeU^ 
vol.  viii.  pp.  258,  259. 

'**  WordtwortKi  EecleHiut.  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bill,  see  Harria^B  Lives  of  the  StttarU^  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Burnetts  Own  Time^  vol.  ii.  p. 
246 ;  Somen  TraeUy  vol.  x.  pp.  216,  263  ;  CampbelP$  ChaneeUon^  vol.  iii.  p.  868  ; 
CantithenU  History  of  the  Church  of  England^  voL  ii.  p.  481. 

***  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  **  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded 
with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  migesty,  in  the 
strongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  loyalty  and  obedience,  without 
limitation  or  reserve."  NeaTa  Hiat  of  the  Pwntana^  vol.  v.  p.  2.  See  also  Cedam^a 
Life^  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
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toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  it  had 
been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government 
should  be  compelled,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  offence 
of  James  was,  that  he  now  issued  what  was  caUed  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspend- 
ing the  execution  of  these  laws."^  From  this  moment,  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  two  great  parties  was.  entirely  changed.  The  bishops 
clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to 
abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to  their  own  power ;  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined  with  James, 
while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in 
a  manner  different  from  themselves.' '>  So  long  as  tl^  compact 
held  good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considered 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in  silence,  while  the 
king  was  amassing  the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a 
free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.'^'  They  saw  Jeff- 
reys and  Kirke  torturing  their  fellow-subjects ;  they  saw  the  gaols 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  blood.' '^ 
They  were  well  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted ;  that  Baxter  should 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile. 
They  witnessed  with  composure  the  most  revolting  cruelties, 
because  the  victims  of  them  were  the  opponents  of  the  English 

"'  On  the  18th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he 
had  determined  **  to  grant,  b^  his  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
his  subjects.  On  the  4th  April  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence." 
MaeauUnfi  Hut.  of  Efudand,  toI.  ii.  p.  211 ;  and  see  Life  of  JamM  IL^  edited  by 
Clarke,  vol  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeoTB  Hut.  of  the 
Puritans^  vol.  v.  pp.  SO,  81.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macaulay^  vol.  li.  pp. 
844,  846 ;  Clarendon  Correipond.  vol.  it  p.  170. 

^  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1686,  that  the  clergy  and  the  government  persecuted 
the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  '  See  Maeaulatfs  Hut.  vol  i.  p.  667,  668. 
Compare  NeaTt  Hut.  of  the  Furitafu^  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clar- 
endon, dated  2l8t  December,  1685,  in  Clarendon  Corre$pond  vol.  L  p.  192.  It  is 
said  (  Bumet!*M  Own  Time,  vol.  ill.  pp.  176,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church 
pany  made  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  Ae  Nonconformists ; 
and  for  confirmation  of  this,  see  Maekintoah^s  Revolution  of  1688,  pp.  178, 640. 

'**  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Maekintoth^s  Revolu- 
tian,  pp.  8,  77,  688:  '*A  discipuned  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  ^Ais  island."  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm, 
the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  16,000.  LifeofJamee  Il.y  edited 
by  Clarke,  vol.  it  pp.  62,  67. 

"*  Compare  Burnet^  vol  iii.  pp.  66-62,  with  DalrymMe  Memoin^  vol.  i.  part.  i. 
book  ii.  pp.  198-208.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  tne  only  one  who  set  his  face 
against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  dfd  what  he  could  to 
mitigate  the  suflEerings  of  the  prisoners  iu  Monmouth*s  rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  men- 
tioned that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  agunst  the  innocent  Non- 
conformists, who  were  barbaroiuly  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because 
they  dissented.    Life  ofKen^  hyaLayman^  vol.  L  p.  298. 
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dmrch.  Although  the  mindB  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  hishopB  made  no  complaint  They  presenred 
their  loyalty  nnimpaired,  and  inmsted  on  the  necessity  of  humble 
BObmission  to  the  Lord's  anointed.^**  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were  hostile 
to  tiie  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  intention  of  break- 
ing down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which  the 
bishops  had  long  secuied  for  their  own  party ; — ^the  moment  this 
took  place,  the  hierarchy  became  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  the  violence  of  so  arbitraiy  a 
prince."*  The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ? 
How  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  favour  those 
who  differed  fiom  the  national  church  ?  They  soon  determined 
on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved  them  to  take.  With  an  al- 
most unanimous  voice,  they  refused  to  obey  the  order  by  which 
the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict 
for  religious  toleration."^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  Bo  great 
was  their  enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that 
they  actually  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom,  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seeking  by  mag- 

^  **  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  thla  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  toe  Church  of 
England,  or  eyen  a  quiet,  submissire  Catholic,  without  anj  leal  for  his  religion,^ 
confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church- 
property,— he  might  have  plundered  other  Protestants  at  his  pleasure,  and  hare 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  without  the  danger  of  resistance.**  Wil* 
ton's  Life  of  De  Foe^  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Or,  as  Fox  says,  **  Thus,  as  long  as  James  con* 
tented  himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his 
authority  against  the  church,  every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy.'*  Foa^t  ffUL  of 
Jamsi  IL  p.  165. 

"■  Compare  Neats  Hiat.  of  the  Ptaritatu^  vol.  v.  p.  58,  with  Life  of  Jamee  IT.. 
edit  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  70 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  or  the  Church  of 
England  *'  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch, 
whQe  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from 
it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  puttuig 
00.**  See  also  pp.  118,  164.  What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they 
tiiought  that  the  crown  was  with  them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  sutement  of  De 
Foe :  "  I  have  heard  it  publicly  preached,  that  if  the  king  commanded  my  head,  and 
sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut 
off.**     Wilton's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

^  D^Oyly  (Life  of  Saneroft,  p.  164)  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  complied  with 
the  king's  requisition.**  "  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above 
200  all  EngUmd  over.**  B^tmefs  Own  Htne,  vol.  iii.  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May, 
1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes :  "  I  was  at  St.  James's  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had 
an  account  that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  libera 
ties.**  Clarendon  Correep.  vol.  ii.  pp.  172, 178.  When  this  conduct  became  known, 
it  was  observed  that  the  church  *'  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dictated 
to  it ;  and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant" 
Maekintoeh'a  Eevolutian  of  1688,  p.  256. 
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nificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  they  had  hitherto 
hnnted  even  to  the  death.*"  The  most  eminent  of  the  Nonccm- 
formists  were  far  from  heing  duped  hy  this  sudden  affection.'^* 
But  their  hatred  of  Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  and 
there  arose  that  singular  comhination  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overturned  the 
throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  England. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  the 
king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  consequent  indig- 
nation of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an  act  performed  by 
a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  con- 
spired, this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change. 
But  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  first 
and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  the 
crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolerat- 
ing, and  in  some  degree  protecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the 
country.'^®     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was 

*"  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  fiftvoar  of 
**  liberty  of  conficience"  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediatelj  after  the 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  d6wn  the  monopoly  of 
offices  possessed  by  the  church.  "  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entreated 
the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  large 
promises  of  favour  and  brotherly  affection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  Neatt 
HUL  of  the  Puritan*^  vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  68,  69,  the  conciliating  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  after  the  Declaration.  "  Such,^*  says  Neal,  **  such 
was  the  language  of  the  church  in  distress !^^  ^Compare  BireKt  lAfe  of  TUloUony  p. 
163 ;  EUu^tt  Correspond,  vol.  iu  p.  63 ;  JSllis's  Orig,  Letters^  2d  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  117 ; 
MackinloMs  Rewiutiony  p.  286 ;  Somer*  Traett^  vol.  ix.  p.  132 ;  Maeaida^B  Hist,  of 
England,  voL  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

"•  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  Wilton's  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  i.  pp.  ISO, 
181, 138,  134);  and  a  Letter  from  a  Diwenter  to  the  Petitioning  Biehopt,  in  Somen 
Tracts,  vol.  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says :  "Pray,  my  lords,  let  me  ask  you 
a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  procla- 
mation, commanding  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  other  per> 
sons,  to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the 
perfect  quelling  and  destroying  them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your 
churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — ^would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that?** 

"•  That  this  was  the  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church-party  waa 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  **  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council.  May  4tli, 
1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  l>e  publicly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
abstain  any  longer  from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  counsels 
under  which  the  king  -was  now  unhappily  acting."    jyOyly's  lAfe  of  Sancroft^  p.  151. 
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then  ifisaed  was  illegal,  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious 
spirit.  Bat  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and 
much  more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.*"  These  are 
things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These  are  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  not,  indeed,  to 
direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  public  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exaggerate  the  obligations  which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition 
does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that 
majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think 
that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erec- 
tion, sought  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by  it  they  fondly 
hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  thei  House 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  results,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative  ;*"  the 
important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  toleration  ;^^' 
the  remarkable  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  administra- 

"*  Some  writers  have  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
thought  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  Incom- 
patible with  their  doctrine  of  passiye  obedience ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  contradicted 
by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Duetor  Dybttan- 
Hum,  their  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that  **  the  unlawful  proclamations  and 
edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges." 
Eeber's  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  ccUxxvi.  Heber  adds :  **!  wish  I  had  not  found  tUs  in 
Taylor;  and  I  thank  heaven  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy 
in  1687."  But  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  f  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king 
attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
principle,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this 
change  still  more  palpable  is,  Uiat  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
caused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ;  and  that  in  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to  the  same  effect.  See  Near$ 
Hi$t.  of  the  Puritane,  vol.  v.  p.  66.  Compare  Calamy't  Own  Life,  vol.  I.  pp.  199, 200 ; 
MaekifUoeK 9  Revolution,  pp.  242,  248;  WOyljfeUfe  of  Bancroft,  p.  162;  King\ 
Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  269;  Life  ofjamee  JI.,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  li.  p.  166. 

'^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers,  and 
printed  in  Somere  Trade,  vol.  x.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the 
Crown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  Mahon^t Hist,  of  Enaland,yo\,  i.  p.  9. 

^  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  who  i^all  it  their  Magna  Cbarta.  See  Bogue  and  Bennetfa  History 
of  the  Dieeentere,  vol.  i.  pp.  187-198.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows 
that  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  "  the  era  from  which  their  enjoyment  of  religious 
toleration  may  be  dated."  Butlvi'e  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics^  voL  iii.  pp.  122,  189. 
This  is  said  by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the 
Catholics ;  so  that  we  have  the  admission  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
epoch.  Even  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  HaUam  truly 
says,  evaded  In  its  worst  provisions.  Const,  Hist  vol.  ii.  pp.  dS2,  888. 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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tion  of  justice  ;^^«  the  final  abolition  of  a  cenBonhip  oyer  the 
press  ;^^^  and,  what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  dasses  have  in 
no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.'^*  These  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  a  reign  often  asperse^jl, 
and  little  understood,'^^  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
taking  its  difficulties  into  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  the  histoiy  of  any 
country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes of  this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical 
power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  when 
the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.*^^  Indeed, 
even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  several  things  had 
occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed 
to  reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the 
English  hierarchy.    The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been 

^  CampbelPt  CfhaneeUora,  toI  iy.  pp.  102,  365,  and  his  Chief-Jwtiees,  vol.  li.  pp. 
95,  116,  118,  18«,  142,  148.  See  also  Barrinffton'a  Obaervatuma  on  the  Statutes,  pp. 
28,  102,  658 ;  and  even  AlU9fC%  MUt.  of  JWope,  toL  i.  p.  286,  Tol.  ix.  p.  248 ;  an 
unwary  concesaion  from  such  an  enemy  to  popular  liberty. 

'^*  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  Uie  seventeenth  century.  See  CampbelTs 
Chaneellor$^  toL  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property,  in 
Pari,  SUt.  ToL  xvii.  p.  994;  ffunfa  HUt,  of  yetospapera,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  162;  Sotw- 
er$  Tracts^  vol  ziii.  p.  655 ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  Macatday't  Hist,  of 
England^  vol  iv.  pp.  848  seq.  540  seq. :  though  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  868, 
BO  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  1  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  opera- 
tion of  larger  and  more  general  causes. 

^  Mr.  Cooke  {Hut.  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  rise  of 
the  monied  classes  early  m  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes,  that  the 
consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  than  any 
political  or  even  economical  consequences.  It  was  not  till  1694  that  the  Bank  o^ 
England  was  established ;  and  this  great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest 
opposition  from  the  admirers  of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because 
their  ancestors  did  without  it.  See  the  curious  details  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Jieih 
enue,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  conoexion  between  it  and  the  Whi^  see  tfaeaula^s 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  502.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  progress 
in  SmvtKs  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  ii.  oh.  ii.  p.  180. 

**^  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  instanci^,  a 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  "  great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  England 
owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  aU  question  the  greatest, 
that  it  brought  in  a  sovereign  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  im 
patience  of  taxation,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of* free  communities;  and 
thus  gave  it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  main- 
taining their  independence."  Alison^s  Hist,  of  Europe,  voL  vii.  p.  6.  This,  I  should 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 

'*  On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NeoTs  Hist,  of  the 
Pvritansy  voL  v.  p.  71. 
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racant,  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  it  was  tbe  intention  of  the  ciown 
either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  reyenues.'^* 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  chnrch,  now  filled  up  this  im- 
portant office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  a  staunch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender  of  episcopal 
privilejges.^^*'  Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
)jy  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  from  the 
exercise  of  his  iunctions.*"  To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  future  favour ;"'  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  called  to  his  privy  council ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  can- 
celled that  ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their 
power,  had  excited  their  anger.^*'  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  wUch  the  clergy  now  had  to  consider. 
It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  WilUam 
was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  and  that, 
being  a  Mend  to  toleiation,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
power  than  increase  the  privil^es  of  the  English  hierarchy.*** 

^  MaekifUotiKB  JRevoltUwH  of  1688,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Dolben,  **  the  see  was  kept  Tacant  for  more  than  two  years,**  and  Cartwright  hoped 
to  obtain  it.  See  Cartmiffhfs  Diary,  by  Hunter,  4to,  1848,  p.  45.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  IClarendan  Covrttj^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  409)  that  in  May,  1686,  uneadness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics 
were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Burnet,  voL  iii.  p.  108.  Carwithen  (HUt  of  th4  Ch.  of 
England,  vol.  iL  p.  492)  says,  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to 
the  archbishopric. 

^  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  EUu  Ccrrupond- 
eiuM,  YoL  ii.  p.  SOS,  and  EUi£9  Original  Letters,  second  series,  toI.  iv.  p.  161.  He 
was  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal 
by  persecuting  them.  WileonU  Life  of  Be  Foe,  toL  L  pp.  94, 95.  Compare  an  an- 
ecdote of  him  in  BaxUt^e  Life  of  Evmulf,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

^^  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  ^ptember,  1688  {EUie  Correepondenee,  voL 
iL  p.  224,  and  EUie^e  Orig.  Letters,  second  series,  toL  It.  p.  128),  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Bishop  of  London's  **  suspension  is  taken  off.**  See  also  Bomere  Traete,  toI.  ix. 
p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  was 
an  intention,  in  December,  1687,  of  depriving  him.  Maekintoeh  JtevohUion,  pp. 
211,  212. 

"*  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  again  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the 
church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Mlie  Cor» 
respond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  225,  226,  227  ;  Clarendon  Correspond. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Beresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1688,  that  James  '*  begins  again  to  court  the  Church  of  England.*'  JUrtsbifs 
Memoirs,  p.  857.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great, 
that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

***  Ellie  Correspond  vol.  ii.  p.  211 ;  Life  of  James  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

^  In  November,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  **  entire 
liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,**  and  to  be  freed  **  from  the  severity  of 
the  penal  Uws.**  Somers  Draets,  vol.  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  non- 
conformists ;  but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In 
January,  1688-9,  the  friends  of  the  church  complained  **  that  the  countenance  he 
gave  the  dissenters  gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England.** 
Clarendon  Correspond  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Compare  Jie<U*s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol. 
V.  p.  81 ;  Bogtie  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  p.  S18 ;  Btreh's  Life 
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It  was  also  known  that  be  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.*^' 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became 
evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  he 
had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those  opinions  on  which,  in 
England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  based.^" 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  eyes 
of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  though  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were  still  respected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. !But  at  this  critical  moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either 
by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a 
course  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tation. They  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal  origina- 
tors. Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  confirms  that  ac- 
count of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  K,  in  aiding 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Revolution  was  effected, 
they  had  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from 
despotism,  they  woiQd  have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at 
whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the 
clei^  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  oppo- 
site course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 

of  IWotwm^  pp.  166,  1S7 ;  8omera  TraeU^  toL  x.  p.  841,  toL  xi.  p.  108.  Burnet, 
in  his  Bummary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  ^*  his  indifference  as  to 
the  forms  of  chuich-goTernment,  and  hb  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with 
his  cold  behayiour  towards  the  clergj,  gave  them  generally  very  HI  impressions  of 
him."  Own  7lm«,  toI  17.  p.  650.  At  p.  192  the  bishop  says,  **  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of 
religion." 

"*  Sir  John  Beresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  going  on,  says, 
**The  prince  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  than  to 
the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy."'  i2eres6y'«  Menunrty  p. 
876 ;  see  also  pp.  899,  406 :  **  the  church-people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather 
turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them."  Compare  EvelytCt 
JHary^  vol.  iii.  p.  281 :  "  the  Presbyterians,  our  new  governors." 

**  Burnet  {Owi  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  60J  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689 :  "The  king  was 
suspected  by  tnem,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  the  dissenters ;  but  chiefly 
for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scothmd,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  pres- 
bytery there."  On  this  great  change,  compare  Bogue  and  Bennett »  Hietory  of  Dit- 
mUen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  879-884 ;  Beannfi  Hut,  of  the  Orkney  blande,  p.  267  ;  NeoTM 
Hutory  of  the  Puritana,  vol.  v.  pp.  86,  86 :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  An- 
glican clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  see  a  contemporary  pam- 
phlet in  SUnen  Tracttj  vol.  ix.  pp.  610,  616,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  William 
should  effect  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  622, 
**  For  if  we  give  up  the  hu  divinwn  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also 
•a  to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  841, 
608 ;  LaMury'e  Hiet,  of  Convoeationy  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  Macphereon**  Otiffinai 
Paper$,  vol  L  p.  609. 
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own  class  to  the  welfaie  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  be* 
canse  they  woald  rather  that  the  coantry  should  be  oppressed 
than  that  the  chnrch  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the 
anger  of  their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an 
edict  for  religious  toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  triranals  of  the 
land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny. 
And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James 
stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same 
ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to  reject  tlmt  great  man, 
who,  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the 
country  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We 
shall  not  easily  find  in  modem  history  another  instance  of  such 
gross  inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reck- 
less ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed, 
was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  'country.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The 
first  in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious 
to  retain  his  office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But 
when  he  saw  the  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  with- 
drew his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.  >^^  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to 
pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation,  and  although  the  crown  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  the  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a 
public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.*"  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were 

^  Burners  Own  Time,  vol  iii.  p.  840.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  meuu  of  in* 
formation,  says,  "  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  vet  wotdd  not  come.''  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  i>ufry,  8d  January,  1688-9,  writes,  that  the  archbishop  expressed 
to  him  on  tliat  day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  even  to  send 
to  him  (Clixrendon  Correspond,  toI.  ii.  p.  240) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  taken  deliberately :  **  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly 
gave  me.'' 

^  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  jyOyl^e  lAft  ofBoMToft^ 
p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  that* the  archbishop  was  very  irate  (^^Wehementer  excan- 
descens  "),  and  told  him,  <*  that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  from  oifering  prayers 
for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  chapel."  See 
also  B%rdC%  Life  of  TUloUon,  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared 
*Uhat  he  would  not  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary."  Clarendon  Corre* 
epond,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  The  same  spirit  was  universal  among  the  high-church  clergy) 
and  when  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  king  and  queen,  they  were  called 
by  the  noigurors  **  the  immoral  prayers,''  and  this  became  a  technical  and  recognised 
expression.    Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Layman^  voL  ii.  pp.  648,  660. 
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not  wanting  to  him  In  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  &te. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  was  refused  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich^ 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester."' 
As  to  the  inferior  clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise ;  but  it 
is  said  that  about  six  hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors 
in  declining  to  recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country 
bad  elected."^  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  &ction 
were  unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have  visited 
them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more  inglorious  op- 
position, by  which  they  could  embarrass  the  government  without 
injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy 
without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  all  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was  now  narrowed 
to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at  once  understand. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
clergy.'^^  On  the  other  side,  there  was  all  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  &ct  that  such  an 
opposition  could  exist  without  kindling  a  civil  war,  showed  how 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weakened  the  author- 
ity of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposition 
was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  that 
made  it.*«*    For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  only  cared 

"•  LaObunfB  Eiit.  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  46  ;  D'Oyl^ft  Sancrofi,  p.  260. 

'^  Nairne's  Papers  mention,  in  1693,  **8ix  hundred  ministers  who  have  not 
taken  the  oaths."    MacpheraonU  Orig.  Papen,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

^^  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy,  were  the  low-church- 
men, as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  formed  barely  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  **  We  should  probably  overrate  their  numerical 
strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.**  Mac- 
ttula^a  Hist,  o/^  England,  vol.  ill.  p.  14, 

^  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  injury  the  clergy  were  inflicting  on 
the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  JSvelyn^s  DiarVy  voL 
iii.  p.  273, — a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  *' wonder  of  many,"  at  the  be- 
haviour of  '*  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  rest."  With  Evelyn, 
who  loved  the  church,  this  was  an  unpleasant  subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what 
must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  every  impartial  observer.  Lx  the  c^ebrated  de- 
bate, in  January,  1688-9,  when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  PoUexfen  said : 
**  Some  of  the  clergy  are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce 
know  what  they  would  have."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  65.  In  February,  Mayni^, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  "  I  think  the  clergy  are  out 
of  their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  none  of  us 
should  be  here  again."  Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  themselves  bitterly 
sensible  of  the  general  hostility ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694:  '*  The  people  of 
England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  but  cool 
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for  the  people,  as  long  as  the  people  cared  for  them.  The  vio- 
lence with  which  theee  angry  men*"  set  themselves  against  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal 
against  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit. 
They  continncMl  to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and 
in  some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  well 
knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was 
so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his  &ce  in  England 
unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power.' •* 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those 
anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself.  When  the 
bishops  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees ;  and  WiDiam 
did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  five  of  his  brethren.*^*  The  prelates,  smarting  under 
the  insult,  were  goaded  into  measures  of  unusual  activity.  They 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct.*"  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution.**'  They  not  only 
continued  to  give  themselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made 
arrangements  to  perpetuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence 
had  created.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon 
being  called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,*"  who  still  supposed  himself  to  be 

and  very  indiffereDt  towards  us.*'  8omer$  TraeU,  vol.  ix.  p.  526.  The  growiDg  in- 
dignation against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  diurch,  is  strikingly  displayed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland 
Gwyne,  written  in  1710,  and  printed  in  Jifaepherson^$  Oria,  Papers^  vol.  il.  p.  207. 

'^  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  "  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church."     Chon  Time,  voL  t.  p.  17. 

^  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated,  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign  army.  Somen 
Traete,  toI.  x.  pp.  877,  400,  457,  462.  Compare  MahofCe  Hitt,  of  England,  toI.  ii. 
p.  188.  Burnet  (0>im  Hme,  voL  iv.  pp.  861,  862)  says,  they  were  "confounded" 
when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697 ;  and  CalamyJXt/^e  of  Himmlf,  vol.  ii.  p.  822) 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. :  ^*It  very  much  puzzled  the 
counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and  spoiled  their  projects." 

^  D^Oyl^e  lAfe  of  Bancroft,  jx  266 ;   WordtwyrtKe  Ecd.  Biog.  iv.  p.  688. 

"*  Sancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1698,  prayed  for  the  "  poor  suifering  church, 
which,  by  this  revoludon,  is  almost  destroyed."  D^Oylffe  Bancroft,  p.  811;  and 
Maephemon^i  Original  Papere,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks,  published  in  1698 
(Somen  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  504),  where  it  is  said,  that  William  had,  "  as  far  as  possi- 
ble he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of  England ;"  and  that,  "  in  a  moment 
of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

^^  **  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of 
deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  Bowleses 
Life  qfKen,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1708,  signs  himself,  "  Wm. 
Nor."  (JAfe  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ;  though,  having  been  legally  de- 
prived, he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And 
Bancroft,  in  the  last  of  his  letters,  published  by  D'Oyly  (lAfe,  p.  808),  dgns  "  W.  C." 

^  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  fais  vicar-general, 
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Bishop  of  Norwich^  although  William  had  recently  expelkd 
him  from  his  see.  The  echeme  of  these  turbulent  priests  was 
then  communicated  to  James,  who  wiUingly  supported  their  plan 
for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the  English  church.^*'  The 
result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates  and  the 
pretended  king,  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  gave 
themselves  out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received 
the  homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  chiux)h 
to  the  authority  of  the  state.^^**  This  mock  succession  of  imagi^ 
nary  bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;>^^  and,  by  di- 
viding the  allegiance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  the 
churcL'^^  In  several  instances,  the  unseemly  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited, of  two  bishops  for  the  same  place ;  one  nominated  by 
the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power. 
Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of 
course  attached  thenutelves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 

is  printed  in  Latin,  in  D'OylyU  Bancrofts  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in  Life  of  Ken^  by 
a  Lavmafty  toI.  ii.  p.  640. 

^  Lathimry'%  MUL  of  the  Noniurarsy  p.  96 ;  Life  ofKet^,  by  a  Layman,  vol  ii. 
pp.  641,  642. 

"*  Tlie  struggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  straggle  between 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests ;  and  this  was  seen  as  early  as  1689, 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a  politician  than  a  priest, 
"  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they 
might  more  safely  shelter  themselves."  Oiwi  Tme^  vol.  iv.  p.  61.  See  also,  on  this 
identification  of  the  Jacobites  with  the  church,  Birch's  Life  of  TiUoUon^  p.  222; 
and  tke  argument  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dodwell  justly  observed,  that 
the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  schismatical,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view ;  and  that,  **  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would 
overUirow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society."  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  intrusion 
could  only  be  justified  according  to  Uy  principles,  it  followed  that  the  success  of 
the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the  elevation  of  the  state  above 
the  church ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevation 
ef  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

"*  According  to  Dr.  D'Oyly  {Life  of  Saneroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "died  in 
London,  November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  bishop." 
In  Shores  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  588,  Lond.  1847,  it  is  also  stated, 
that  ''this  schism  continued  till  1779."  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p. 
404)  has  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  Trials,  which  proves  that  another  of 
the  bishops,  named  Cartwright,  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury  in  1798 ;  and  Mr. 
Lathbury  {Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors,  Lond.  1845,  p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

"*  Calamy  {Own  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  828-330,  vol.  ii.  pp.  838,  857,  858)  gives  an 
lateresti^g  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  revolu- 
tion. Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  necessary  to  coin  names  for  the 
two  parties ;  and  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  first  time,  hear  the  expres- 
sions, higb-ehurch  and  low-church.  See  Bumefs  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  voL  v. 
p.  70.  Compare  WUson^s  Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  IL  p.  26 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  pp.  162, 
498.  On  the  difference  between  them,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
see  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiL  p.  532,  and  MacphersotCs  Oria.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see  the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690, 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  598.  Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  real  church.  See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  Somers  JVacts,  voL 
iz.  p]^  477-48L  . 
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appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  rapidly-in- 
creaaing  party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical 
theories.*^' 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the 
clergy."*  There  was  also  another  circumstance  which  con- 
siderably increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy, 
though  they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  liv- 
ings. To  avoid  this,  and  to  reconcUe  their  conscience  with  their 
interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween a  kii^  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession."'  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James ; 
and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their  churches,  they  were 
bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets."*  By  this  wretched 
subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into 
concealed  rebels ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contempo- 

"'  The  alternatiye  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (  lAft  of  Ken^  hy  a 
Layman^  vol.  ii.  p.  699):  "If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful  bishop,  then 
the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  Mm,  and  no  other ;  then  all 
the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  live  in  communion 
with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical 
bishops  are  schismatics  themselves ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  estab- 
lished by  law  is  schismatical*' 

"*  Lord  Mahon  {UiaU  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  notices  what  he  terms  the 
"  unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  state,'*  consequent  upon  the  Revo* 
lution  of  1688 ;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same 
event,  see  Fhillimore^t  Mem.  ofLyttUton,  vol.  i.  p.  862. 

"*  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  dejure;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right 
to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  1 

"*  In  1716,  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position :  ''You 
are  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear,  you  kill  the 
soul;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body^  in  the  loss  of  your  bread."  8omer$ 
JVaets,  vol.  xiii.  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  mieht  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  boasts  (Somen 
TractSy  vol.  x.  p.  844^  that  the  oaths  taken  by  ue  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the* 
govemmcnt :  **  not  tnat  the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths.**  Whis- 
ton,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  p.  80 :  '*  Tet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  those  of  the  university  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the 
government,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against 
its  dictates.**  This  was  in  1698;  and,  in  1710,  we  find:  "There  are  now  circum- 
stances to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to 
take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender.**  Somen  TracUy  vol. 
xii.  p.  641.  A  knovriedge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  dif- 
fused ;  and,  eight  years  later,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper,  then  lord  chancellor, 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best  part  of  the  landed, 
and  all  the  trading  interest ;  that,  as  to  the  eleray,  he  would  say  nothing, — hid  that 
ii  was  notorious  tluU  the  majority  of  the  populace  had  been  poisoned,  and  that  the  poison 
was  not  yet  ouite  expelle<C^  Pari,  Hist,  voL  vii.  p.  641 ;  also  given,  but  not  qidte 
wrhatitn,  in  CampMrs  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  p.  866. 
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rary  bishop,  that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  no- 
torionsly  guilty,  was  a  still  forther  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.*" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  of 
liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been  Convocation  ;  in  which 
the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  body,  were  able  to  discountenance  in 
an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the  church; 
and  had,  moreover,  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  em- 
ployed, of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  the  spiritual  author- 
ity.*^^ But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was 
taken  from  them.  WiSiin  a  very  few  years  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, Convocation  fell  into  gener^  contempt ;"»  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the 
crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  further 
occasion  for  its  services.*^^  Since  that  period,  this  great  council 
of  the  English  church  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  a£fairs,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  government,  it  was  permit- 
ted to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  does 
not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  its 
resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions  are  no  longer 
studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  those  interests,  which,  only  a  few  gen- 

"''  "  The  preyarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  little 
to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age.^'  Burnetii  Own  7%me,  vol.  iil  p. 
881.  See  also,  to  the  same  effect,  voL  If.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage 
in  8omert  TractSj  toI.  xii.  p.  678.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  was  then  usual  to  con- 
fuse scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  but  in- 
compatible. In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  £  f<icto  and  de  jure,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  WilaorCa  Mnn.  of  Be  Foe,  vol. 
i.  pp.  171,  172;  Somera  Tracts,  voL  ix.  p.  681;  CampbeWe  Chaneellari,  toI.  ir.  p. 
409;  and  a  letter  from  the  Rer.  Francis  Jessop,  wntten  in  1717,  in  NichoUelM. 
lUuttrations,  toI.  iv.  pp.  120-128. 

"*  Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  all 
books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extremely 
mischieyous.  See  Lathbur^fe  Hwt,  of  Convocation,  pp.  124,  286,  888,  861 ;  and  WU* 
Mon'i  Life  of  De  Foe,  yol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"•  In  1704,  Burnet  {Own  Time,  yol  y.  p.  188)  says  of  Convocation,  "but  UtUe 
opposition  was  nuide  to  them,  as  yery  little  regard  was  had  to  them.**  In  1700, 
there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Conyocation  for  Can- 
terbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Life  of  ArcMMop  Sharp,  edited 
by  Kewcome,  yol.  i.  p.  848,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  grayity. 

^  Charles  Butler  {Beminiecencee,  yol.  il  p.  96)  says  that  the  final  prorogation 
was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  in 
1717 ;  See  HaUanCe  Const.  Hist.  yol.  ii.  p.  896 ;  LatMury'e  Hist,  of  Convocation, 
p.  886 ;  Mahon'a  Hist,  of  England,  yol.  i.  p.  802 ;  Monl^e  Life  of  BentUy,  yoL  ii.  p. 
860. 
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€iatioD8  ago,  weie  consideied  by  every  Btateaman  to  be  of  su- 
pieme  importance.^*^ 

Indeed,  immediately  after  the  Bevdation,  the  tendency  of 
things  became  too  obyions  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  su- 
perficial observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the  country  no  longer 
flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred  those  secular  professions 
in  which  ability  was  more  l^ely  to  be  rewarded.^*'  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the 
clergy  saw  all  the  o£Sces  of  power  and  emolument,  which  they 
had  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  fiEdling  out  of  their  hands.  Not 
only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire.*^*  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them,  and  advanced  with  such 
steadiness,  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chancellor;^*^ 

"*  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  in  1727,  is  worth  reading,  u  illus- 
trating the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing  to  Conyocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  **  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  public 
censure.**  See  this  letter,  in  NicholM^alUutiraticfu&f  the  Eighteenth  Century^  yol.  iy. 
pp.  414-416 ;  and  compare  with  it,  Lettert  hetvseen  Wixrbuirion  and  Hurdy  pp.  810-812. 

^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  88  in  this  chap- 
ter. In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more 
sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  JSnglaneTa  Wante,  sec.  Ivi.  in  Somen 
I\raeta^  yoL  ix.  p.  281,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  *'  physio 
and  Uw,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  aU  nations  to  be  inferior  to  diyimty,  are 
generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and 
pre/erred  much  above  the  divinetl*  profeuumJ'^  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most 
displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus 
drawn  off  from  the  church,  gaye  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power 
which  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  "  apologizing  theology**  which  succeeded  the  Beyolution.  Coleridge*$ 
Idt.  Remaifie,  yoL  iii.  pp.  61,  62,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  ^StephetCe  S»9ay$<m 
SeeUtiatt.  Biog,  2d  edit.  1850,  yoL  ii.  p.  66,on*Uhis  depression  of  theology  ;**  and 
Hare^e  Mteum  of  the  Comforter,  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  "intellectually  feebler  age.** 
Eyelyn,  in  1691,  kments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
**  young  preachers.**  EvdytCe  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  809 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1696, 
of  this  "dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,**  see  lAft  of  Ckuhoorth,  p.  86,  in  yol.  i. 
of  Cudworth'e  Intellect.  Syet, 

^  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, says,  "Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  goyemment,  the  priyy  seals,  cabinet 
counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parlia- 
ment, and  to  Scotland ;  presidents  of  the  king's  council,  superyisors  of  the  royal 
works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  ^d  even  the 
physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry YI.  and  afterwards.**  Turner'*  Biet.  of  England,  yoL  yi.  p.  182.  On  their  enor- 
mous wealth,  see  Eccleeton't  Engliah  Aniiquitiee,  p.  146:  "In  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that  yery  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  king- 
dom was  iu  the  hands  of  the  clergy.** 

^  In  1626,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord- 
keeper;  and  Lord  Campbell  obsenres  (JAvee  of  the  Chancellors,  yol.  ii.  p.  492): 
"  This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of  England ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  medi»yal  usages,  I  presume  the 
experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated.*' 
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and^  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy,  there  has  heea 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or^ 
indeed,  holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.'^  Nor  has 
this  increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the  exec- 
utive government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and 
barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  temporal  peers  ;  the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones.''* 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers, 
instead  of  forming  one-half  of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;^^^  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :'^^  thus 
supplying  a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modem 
civilization.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people  ;  the  House  of  Commons 
having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors  against  a  profession, 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly  admitted,  even 
by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.^^*  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious 
tenure  is  every  where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opin* 
ion  is  constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  far 
distant,  when  the  Peers  wiU  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper 
house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by  their  habits,  their 

'^  Monk  {Life  ofBmUey,  toI.  i.  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  was  **  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  is 
the  kst  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  State."  A 
high-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  **  thrust 
the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power  in  the  gorernment.'*  Somen  TraeUy 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  211. 

^  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  m.,  "  the  number  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  Yerj 
often  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons.**  Parrot  PixrliaF 
merits  and  CouneiU  of  England^  London,  1889,  p.  xvii.  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  gives 
several  instances;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  '*in  49  Henry  III.  120  prel- 
ates, and  only  28  temporal  lords,  were  summoned.**  This,  of  coivse,  was  an  ex- 
treme case. 

"^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1718,  in  MahotCs  HUt,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  pp.  48-40 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  totid  was  207,  of  whom  26  were 
spiritual.    This  includes  the  Gathoucs. 

^  By  the  returns  in  Bod  for  1854, 1  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  contuns  486 
members,  of  whom  80  belong  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

""  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  expulsion 
of  the  clergy  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  Peliew^s  Life  ofSidmouth,  vol.  i.  pp. 
419,  420;  St^hens'e  Mem,  ofTookcy  vol  ii.  pp.  247-260;  Holland'*  Mem.  qf  the 
Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180;  CamphdTe  ChaneeUora,  vol  vii.  p.  148;  Twiei$ 
Life  ofEldon,  vol.  1.  p.  268 ;  Adolphue'e  Hiei.  of  George  HI  vol  vii.  p.  487. 
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tastes,  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently  nnfitted  for  the  pro- 
fiine  exigencies  of  political  life.'** 

WhUe  the  &bric  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  in- 
ternal decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had 
formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  politicid  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The 
diAsenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punidiments  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  in- 
flicted upon  them;  and  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  when  they  could  assume  towards  her  a  bolder  front  than 
that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured.  ^'^  Besides  this,  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation. 
After  the  death  of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the 
clergy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.'^'  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which 

^  That  the  haniahment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  nataral  pre- 
Iixde  to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time  and 
with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  obeerrer.  In  the  discussion  ^  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,**  Lord  Thuriow 
**  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  dis- 
frttnchise  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  ttriking  at  the 
right  of  the  reverend  bench  oppaeite  to  note  tn  tJwt  houee ;  though  be  knew  it  had  been 
held  that  the  reverend  prelates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers.** 
ParL  Hist.  voL  xxxv.  p.  1642. 

"^  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertdn  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters;  but  Jeremy  White  Is 
said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688, 
of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Bcgue  and  BennetCe  ffitt.  of 
the  JHeeenterey  vol.  i.  p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  displayed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  ffarrit^e  JAvee  of  the  Stttarts^  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orme't 
Life  of  Owen,  p.  844 ;  Somers  Traetty  vol.  xu.  p.  534.  Indeed  H&rwood  frankly  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1672,  **  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissenting  men  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should  not 
have  ease.**  Petri.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  680.  On  the  zeal  with  which  this  principle  was 
carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  vii.  pp.  686-615 ; 
and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  WiUon^s  Life  of  Le  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  444. 

^  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Mariborough  preserved  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimating  the  abilities  of 
Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  DalrymMs  Memoirs.  In  one  of  them  Anne  writes, 
soon  after  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  or  Conscience  was  issued,  **  It  is  a  mehincholy 
prospect  that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no 
doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges  is  very  plain.**  VahympUs 
Memoirsy  appendix  to  book  v.  vol  ii.  p.  178. 
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William  had  disdained  to  show.*"*  The  natural  consequence 
immediately  followed.  New  measures  of  persecution  were  devised, 
and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those  Protestants  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  church.* *« 
But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied;  their 
hopes  revived/^'  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were 
repealed*'*  As  by  these  meians  they  were  placed  more  on  a 
level  with  their  opponents,  and  as  their  temper  was  soured  by 
the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it  was  clear  that  a  great 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.'"  For  by  this 
time  the  protracted  tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally 
destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised;  and 
the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant    persecution,'*^  deter- 

'**  See  a  notable  passage  in  Somert  TVaett^  vol.  zii.  p.  558,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  WiUofC»  Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  ill.  p.  872. 

^  Boffue  ondBennetfe  metary  of  the  JHetentera,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-280, 287,  260-277  ; 
and  HallanCe  Const.  Hut,  vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  897.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  *'  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen^s  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  government 
for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  would  have  been  effaced.'*  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Vertum  Correspond,  vol.  ill.  p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  proposal  to  "  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elec- 
tions;*' and  we  know  from  Burnet  (Own  7\me^  voL  v.  pp.  108,  186,  187,  218)  that 
the  clergy  would  have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zeal  against  them 
than  she  really  did. 

"*  Bogue  and  Bennett'e  Hist,  of  the  Dieeentere,  voL  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's  Jlu- 
tory  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  "  answer  to  the  dissent- 
ers^ prayers."  Southsjfe  Commonplaee  Book,  third  series,  p.  185;  see  also  p.  147, 
on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

^  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  ^*  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  that 
restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  session  of  1719.*'  HaUaaCe  Const,  Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  898.  The  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  confonnity  was  Rtren-' 
uously  opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  (Bogue  and  Bsn^ 
netfe  Hist,  of  the  IHssenters,  vol.  tii.  p.  182)-,  but  theur  opposition  was  futile;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  London,  m  1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  he 
was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney-general  See  the  pithy  reply  ofYorke,in 
Harris's  Life  ofHardmeke,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 194. 

^  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by  the 
way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  and 
synods.  iSee,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128-180,  188, 156,  some  curious 
evidence  of  this,  m  letters  written  by  Vernon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and 
on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  system- 
atic interference  in  elections,  see  Life  of  Archbishop  Shatp,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol. 
i.  pp.  125,  858.  The  church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters'  schools ;  and  in 
1705,  the  Archbishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  **  apprehended  dan- 
ger from  the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set 
up  by  them."  Farl.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  492,  493.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1851,  1852. 

^  In  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
'*  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  the 
persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  was 
observed  by  CaUmy.    See  Calamus  Own  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  255,  274,  284,  285. 
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mined  to  ayaQ  themselveg  of  the  declining  power  of  the  chnroh. 
They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  he 
expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Un- 
der two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Whitefield,  the  first  of  theological  orators,*"  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  stateBmen,'^^  there  was  organized  a  great 
system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
of  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of 
Bome.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second 
spiritual  Beformation  was  e£fected  in  our  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Beformers  were  to  the  Popes.*"  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
unlike  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Bome,  soon  lost  that  in- 
tellectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since  ' 
the  death  of  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke,  they 
they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  hais 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps 
owing,  not  to  any  circumstances  peculiar  to  their  sect,  but 
merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which 
their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.'** 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they 

'*'  If  the  power  of  moTing  the  pMsions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  an 
orator,  we  may  certainly  pronounce  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  apostles. 
His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  1736  (McKMa  Lit  Anee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  122); 
his  field-preaching  began  in  1789  {Southnft  Lifi  of  Wedej/y  vol.  L  pp.  196,  197);  and 
the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which  he  is  said  to  have  poured  forth  during  his 
career"  of  IhirtyTfouf  years  (Southe^a  Wealeyy  roL  ii.  p.  581)  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing eifects  on  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  dis- 
courses were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see  NiehMs  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and 
his  lUtuiralumtf  vol.  iv.  pp.  802-804 ;  Mem,  of  Franklin^  hy  Himselfi  vol.  i.  pp. 
161-167  ;  Ihddridgfs  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  p.  55  ;  Stewarft  Philoi,  of  the  Mind^  vol 


iii.  pp.  291,  292;  Lady  Mary  MorUayu^e  Letters,  in  her  Works,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  162 ; 
Correspond,  hetvfeen  Ladies  Pomfret  and  Hartford,  2d  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 160- 
162 ;  Marehmoni  Papers,  vol.  u.  p.  877. 

^  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  8d  edit.),  that  his 
^*  genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu ;"  and  strongly  as  this 
is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the 
success  of  VVesley  with  his  diflSculties. 

**'  It  was  in  1789  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  agunst  the  church,  and  re- 
fused to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  (fiocese.  8outhey*s 
Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  248.  In  the  same  year  he  beean  to  preach  in  the 
fields.    See  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals,  p.  78,  29th  March,  1739. 

*"  They  frankly  confess  that  **  indilTerence  has  been  another  enemy  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  dissenting  cause."  Bogtie  and  JBintutt^s  Mist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol. 
iv.  p.  820.  In  Newmans  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  89-48,  there  are 
some  remarks  on  the  diminished  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  Kewman  seems 
to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Wesleyans  have  reached  that  point  in  which  **  order 
takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm,**  p.  48.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that 
the  larger  cause  has  been  the  more  active  one. 
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have  inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  gener- 
ally Bupposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Pi^testantism  inflicted  upon 
Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  numher  of  its  mem- 
bers,*''* there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Prot- 
estant faction,  unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was 
BO  considered  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.'** 
Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  deployed  an  organization  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that  they  soon 
became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  could 
conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
the  order,  regularity,  and  publicity,  by  which  their  proceedings 
have  usually  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  su- 

**'  Walpole  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (  WalpMt  LetterSy  toL  ii.  pp.  266, 272) ;  and  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  {Fori.  Hut.  yol.  xviii.  p.  6S4)  "that  Methodism 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns ;  ^  while,  to  come 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Eldon 
{TioU9^9  Life  of  Eldon^  vol  ii.  p.  S5)  that  about  1808  it  was  making  proselytes  in 
the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  yague ;  but  we  have  other  and 
more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  According 
to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III.,  and  printed  by  Dahymple 
(Jf0motr«,  Tol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of 
conformists  to  nonconformists  was  as  22  22.8  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  William,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimat- 
ed at  "  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community.*'  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  WaUotk,  Bishop  of  LUmdaff,  toI.  i.  p.  246. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  imintemipted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub* 
lished  by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  81st  March,  1851, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  morning  service,  only  exceeded 
by  one-half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who  attended  at  their  own 
places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  of  Statist  8oe,  vol.  xviii.  p.  151. 
« If  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

"*  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  government.  See  Sauthey^a  Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  pp.  396-406. 
Wedey  has  himself  given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late, of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to  which  he  and  bis  followers  were  subjected  by 
the  clergy.  See  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  114,  145,  178,  181,  198,  235,  256,  275,  875, 
562,  619,  637,  646.  Compare  Watson's  Observati<ms  on  Southey' s  Wesley,  pp.  178, 
174 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  church, 
see  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  131, 182, 
144,  145,  166.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1765,  says  of  Whitefield,  **  The  min- 
isters of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle  the  new  preacher ;  they 
preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the  people  as  a  iJELnatic,  a  visionary,  Ac, 
&c. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
pelted  with  stones  in  every  place  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public."  Oros* 
U^s  Tour  to  London,  Lond.  1772,  vol  1.  p.  856. 
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pentitious  respect  which  was  once  paid  to  the  Anglican  hie- 
rarchy."<« 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  sin- 
gle step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  weakened,  and  onr  conntr3rmen  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  re- 
ligious liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  any  other  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement,  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance. 
These  were,  the  separation  of  theology,  first  from  morals,  and 
then  from  politics.  The  separation  from  morals  was  e£fected 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  separation  from  politics  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  thsee 
great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cumber- 
land, bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
construct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology.*** 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down 
that  the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revela- 
tion, but  ta^xpediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particu- 
lar creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  general  utility.*"    Nor  were  these  mere  barren  principles, 

"*  That  Wedeyanum  encouraged  dusent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character, 
which  in  Bome  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  judiciously  obserred  in 
Boaue  and  JBennetfa  History  of  the  JHssentert,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  166,  166.  But  these 
writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  with  Wesley ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  very  ambitious  man,  and  over^fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he 
began  to  aim  at  objects  hieher  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts, 
p^cularly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  1747,  only  eight  years  after  he  had  revolted  against  the  church,  he 
expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  *^  at  the  weakness  of  those  holy  confessors  "  (the 
KHzabethan  Puritans),  *'  many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord^s  Supper ! "  JoumaUy 
p.  249,  March  18th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this  would  hare  ill  satisfied  the  soaring 
mind  of  Wesley ;  and  from  the  spirit  which  perrades  his  roluminous  Journals,  as 
well  as  from  the  careful  and  far-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his 
sect,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  that  he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established 
church. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit,  o^^vrcjpe,  vol.  iii.  p.  890)  says,  that  Cumberland  "seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Christian  wnter  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  prin- 
dples  of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation.*'  See  also,  on  this  important 
change,  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  Moral  Fhilo9<mhy  in  England,  pp.  12,  54.  The  dangers 
always  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis  of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles 
Comte :  see  the  able  exposition  in  his  T^aith  de  Zigitlation,  vol  i.  pp.  228-247. 
There  is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  Mackintoshes 
Ethical  Philosophy,  pp.  184-137.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is 
noticed  by  M.  Quatrem&re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  Quairemert 
siwr  la  Lanmte  et  la  Litteratwre  de  VEgypte,  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
having  published  the  De  Legibus  in  1 67  2.    Chalmeris  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 83, 1 85. 

*'  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which 
first  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  (Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  18)  in  1786,  and, 
aa  may  be  supposed,  caused  great  scandal.  The  history  of  its  influence  I  shall  trace 
VOL.  h — 20 
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which  sabsequeat  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply.  The  opinioiu 
of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume,'^^  were 
shortly  afterwards  applied  to  practical  conduct  by  Paley,'*^*  and 
to  speculatiye  jurisprudence  by  Bentham  and  Mil1ja»o  while  the 
opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
have  influenced  our  legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not 
only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who, 
if  they  had  lived  fifty  years  earUer,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.^" 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  severed 
from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  government. 
As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at  first  not  of  a  practi- 
cal, but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its  operation  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced 

on  another  occaaion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  should  compare,  respecting  its 
tendency,  Palmer  on  the  CAurc^  vol  ii.  pp.  818,  822,  828;  Farr'a  Works^  roL  i.  pp. 
667,  666,  TOl.  vii.  p.  128;  Whatelf/'n  Dangers  to  Chrittian  Faith,  p.  190;  and  ITieh- 
Ma  Lit,  Ahm.  vol.  ill.  p.  18.  In  January,  1780-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stnkeley 
{NichMs  lUuttrcUionSf  toI.  ii.  p.  58) :  **  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in 
theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me.*'  See  aiiSy  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expediency,  print- 
ed in  Chatham  Corretpond,  toL  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes,  p.  190,  "  My 
opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  errors  in  relig- 
ion, nor  the  least  right  so  much  a8  to  attempt  to  repress  them."  To  make  such  a 
man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

^  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consists  in  the  entirely  secular 
plan  according  to  which  both  inrestigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects,  there  is  great 
diJOTerence  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theological  method  is  admitted 
to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  conse- 
quential from  the  premises,  Uian  is  that  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Hume  a  contiuuator  of  Cumberland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  com- 
^ing  half  a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The 
ethical  speculations  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  T^eaiiM  of  Human  Natwe 
(Hunu's  FhHotophieal  WorkSy  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  IL  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquiry 
eonceming  the  Frineiples  of  MbraU^  ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  287-865. 

^^  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentiaUy  utilitarian,  completed  the  revo- 
lution in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  it 
exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  ahready  prepared  for  its  reception.  His  Moral 
and  Folitieal  Fhilosophy  was  published  in  1785 ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at 
Cambridge ;  and  by  1805  it  had  "  passed  through  fifteen  editions."  Meadley'*  Me- 
moirs of  Foley,  pp.  127, 145.    Compare  WkewelVs  Stat,  of  Moral  PhUoaophy,  p.  176. 

^^  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same  scheme,  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself,  in  BenihanCa  Worka,  edit. 
Bowring,  vol  x.  pp.  481,  482. 

'"  The  repeid  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  leading 
symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diiAision  among  us  of  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be 
the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written 
in  1812,  in  the  Life  of  WUherforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord 
Eldon,  in  1828,  in  JSiMa  Ufa  of  Eldon^  vol  ii.  p.  208. 
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the  whole  of  thoee  results  which  we  have  eyery  reason  to  antici- 
pate. But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the 
same  direotion,  and  which,  being  known  to  all  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  perhaps  less 

Grmanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  connection 
tween  them,  will  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  future  volumes 
of  this  work:  at  present,  I  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  fea- 
tures. Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were :  The  great  Arian 
controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and 
Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes;'^'  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  the  church;*"  the  great  work  of  Blackbume  on  the 
Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost  caused  a  schism  in 
the  establishment  itself;***  the  celebrated  dispute  respecting 
miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued, 

*"  From  a  cttrious  passage  in  HuUorCn  lAU  of  Hv/Melf^  p.  27,  we  learn  that,  in 
1789,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitarians  had  penetrated  among  the  tradesmen 
at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  NiehM%  Lit,  A  nee, 
vol.  viii.  p.  876 ;  PriestUt^a  Memoira^  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26,  68 ;  Doddridffe'a  Correspond, 
and  Diaryj  toI.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom 
Whiston  boasts  of  having  corrupted,  see  Whiston^e  Memoirt^  pp.  148,  144.  Sharp, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  when  the  controversy  be^an,  foresaw  iu  dangerous 
consequences.  JAfe  of  Sharps  edited  by  Newcome,  vol  li.  pp.  7-8,  186,  186.  See 
further  Maclaine'a  note  in  MoeheinCe  Eeeleaiaet.  HhU  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  294 ;  Lath- 
hury^a  Hiat.  of  Convocation^  pp.  888,  842,  861 ;  and  a  note  in  BtUUr^a  Reminiac,  vol 
i.  pp.  206,  207. 

"  Mr.  Bufler  {Mem,  of  the  Catholica,  vol.  iii.  pp.  182-184,  847-360)  notices  with 
evident  pleasure  the  effect  of  this  fiimous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican 
church.  Compare  ^o^rutf  and  BennetCa  Hiatory  of  the  Diaaentera^  vol.  iit  pp.  186-141. 
Whiston  (Afemoira^  p.  244)  says :  "  And,  Indeedf,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed 
for  a  great  while  to  -engross  the  attention  of  the  pubUc.**  See  more  about  it  in 
Lathbwnfa  Hiat.  of  Convocation^  ^V'  872-888 ;  NichoJJa  lAt,  Anee,  voL  i.  p.  16^,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  488,  484,  616 ;  NiehoU'a  Illuatrationa,  vol  i.  p.  840 :  Biahop  Newton'a  Life  of 
mmaelf  pp.  177,  178. 

*^  ITie  Confeaaional,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and  artideB, 
was  published  m  1766 ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  *^it  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  inquiry.**  Cappia  Memoira,  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was, 
that  in  1772  a  society  was  insUtuted  by  BUckbume  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  dl  subscriptions  in  religion. 
NiehoU^a  Lit,  Anec.  voL  i.  p.  670 ;  Rluatratuma,  vol.  vi.  p.  864.  A  petition  against 
the  Articles  was  at  once  drawn  up,  mened  by  200  clergy  (Adolphua'a  Oecrge  IIL  ' 
vol.  i.  p.  606),  and  brought  before  tne  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate 
which  followed,  Sir  William  Meredith  said  that  "the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and 
enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infiincy.*  Farl.  Hiat.  vol.  xvii.  p.  246.  He 
added,  p.  247  ;  "  SeveriJ  of  the  Articles  were  absolutely  unintelligible,  and,  indeed,  : 
contradictory  and  absurd."  Lord  George  Germain  said :  "  In  my  apprehenmon,  some 
of  the  articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self-contradictory,"  p.  266.  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  the  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd  ;**  Mr.  Salter  that  they  are 
"  too  absurd  to  be  defended  ;**  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  **  palpably  ridiculous.** 
p.  294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Dxane^a  Life  of 
Jebb,  pp.  81-36 ;  Meadle^a  Mem,  of  Foley ^  pp.  88-94;  Hodga<Ma  Life  of  Porteua^  pp. 
88-40 ;  Memoira  of  Frieatley^  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Palma^a 
TreaHaa  on  the  Church,  vol  L  pp.  270,  271. 
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with  still  larger  views,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;*"  the 
exposure  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already 
begun  by  DaiI16  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Mid- 
dleton,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefuted  statements  of 
Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the  additional 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attacks  of 
Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;"®  while,  not  to  men- 
tion inferior  matters,  the  century  was  closed  amid  the  confusion 
caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between  Person  and  Travis, 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited 
immense  attention,*'^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the 
discoveries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  oidy  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to 
be  impossible.*^  ^  These  things,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  &ith  of  men,  disturbed 

*"  Hume  says,  that  on  his  return  from  Italj  in  1749,  be  found  "  all  England  in 
a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton^s  i^ViM  Inquiry.^  Hume^s  Life  of  BimtelA 
in  his  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  tIL  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  this  masterly 
attack,  Nichols'a  Illustrations  of  the  Mffhteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  which  should 
be  compared  with  Doddridge^s  Correspond,  vol.  iv.  pp.  536,  587  :  and  on  the  **  ndrac- 
iilouB  controversy"  in  general,  see  Portms^s  Life  of  Seeker^  1797,  p.  88 ;  FMUimore^s 
Mem,  of  LtfttUUm^  vol.  i.  p.  161 ;  Nichols's  Lit,  Anee,-  vol.  iL  pp.  440,  627,  vol  iii. 
pp.  686,  760,  vol.  V.  pp.  417,  418,  600;  JBulPs  LetterSy  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  109;  Warhwr- 
ton^s  Letters  to  Hurd,  pp.  49,  60. 

^  Oilfbon^s  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  scrutinized  by  two  gen- 
erations of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  1  am  only  expressing  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  competent  judges  wiien  I  say  that  by  each  successive  scrutiny  it 
has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifleenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted;  but  the  only  result  has  been, 
that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are 
falling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  ? 

'"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Porson,  see  ffarford's 
Life  of  Bishop  Burgess^  p.  374 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  question  in 
England,  see  Calamys  Oton  lAfCy  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  448 ;  Monk^s  Life  of  BenUey^  voL 
ii.  pp.  16-19,  146,  286-289 ;  Butter's  Reminiscences^  vol.  L  p.  211.  Compare  Somers 
Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  137,  vol.  xiiL  p.  468. 

•"  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists  had  for  the 
most  part  aUied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  increasing  boldness  of 
public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  without 
regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by 
the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose  work,  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  at- 
tempt "  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  earth^s  crust  by  reference  exclusively 
to  natural  agents."  LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology ^  p.  60.  To  establish  this  method 
waa,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom 
of  the  change  was  seen  in  1773 ;  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Hutton  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  WaUon^s  Life  of  Himself  vol  i.  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  "  free- 
thinkers** attacked  the  **  Mosaic  account  of  the  world's  age,  especially  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Brydone's  Travels  through  Sicily  and  MaltaJ'^  According  to 
Loundes  (Bibliographer's  Manual^  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Brydone's  book  was  published  in 
1773 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries:  see  his 
JHscotirse  on  the  Oods  of  Greece^  Baly,  and  India^  in  which  he  observes  ( Works^  vol. 
i.  p.  288)  with  regret,  that  he  lived  in  **  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous 
persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  bv  Moses 
oonceming  the  primitive  world."    Since  then,  the  progress  of  geblogy  has  been  so 
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their  easy  credulity^  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind^ 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  that  time  in  its  original  sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
be  imderstood,  even  in  their  general  bearings,  except  by  taking 
into  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
great  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not 
only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated  their  curiosity; 
and  the  diffusion  of  education  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  that  preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto 
been  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had 
time  to  attend  them,'^>  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they 
had  time  to  read  them.'^^  It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen, 
in  our  country,  circulating  libraries;'**  and  it  was  then,  too,  that 

rapid,  that  the  historical  value  of  the  writings  of  Moses  is  abaadoned  by  all  enlight- 
ened men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselves.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
Powell.  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  Ifewman^s  FhatetofFaithy  p.  Ill  (com- 
pare pp.  122,  128) ;  and  the  still  more  decisive  remarks  in  FoweWt  Bermctu  <m 
Christianity  without  Judaimij  1856,  pp.  88,  89.  For  other  instances  see  LytW* 
Second  Visit  to  the  United  StateM,  1849,  vol  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

'"  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sunday-schools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781 ; 
but,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1766. 
See  Cappers  Memoirs^  pp.  118,  122;  Harfordt  lAfe  ofBvrgtMy  p.  92 ;  NichMs  I4t, 
Anee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  480,  481,  vol  ix.  p.  640 ;  Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet  vol.  xxv.  p.  486 ; 
Joum.  of  Stat.  8oc.  vol.  x.  p.  196,  vol.  xiii.  p.  266;  Hodgson^ s  Life  of  ForteuSy  p. 
92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer^s  Social  Statics^  p.  848,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Com- 
pare Wats<»Cs  Observations  on  Southe^s  Wesleyj  p.  149.)  At  idl  events,  they  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  Nicholses 
Lit.  Anec,  vol.  v.  pp.  678,  679 ;  Nicholas  Illustrations^  vol  i.  p.  460 ;  Life  of  Wilber- 
force,  vol.  i.  p.  180,  vol.  ii.  p.  296  ;  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  806,  897. 

^  Mr.  Hunt  {ffist.  of  Newspapers,  vol.  i.  p.  278)  miUces  no  mention  of  Sunday 
newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1786 ;  but,  in  1799,  Lord  Belgrave 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  **  about  the  year  nSO.** 
FarU  Hist,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799j  WHberforce  tried  to  have  a  kw  enacted 
to  suppress  them.    Life  of  Wilberforee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  424. 

^'  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1726,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating 
library  in  the  metropolis.  See  FranklifCs  Life  of  Himself  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  and,  in 
1697,  "  the  only  library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  public  library, 
was  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy.*'  Mliis  Letters  of  Lit- 
erary Men,  p.  246.  The  exact  date  of  the  earliest  circulating  library,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey  {The  Doctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271), 
the  first  set  up  in  London  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Samuel  Fancourt.  Hutton  {Life  of  Himself,  p.  279)  says,  "  I  was  the  first  who 
opened  a  circulating  library,  in  Birmingham,  m  1761.''  Other  notices  of  them,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge^ s  JSiographia  Literaria^ 
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the  art  of  priating,  instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London, 
began  to  be  generally  piactifled  in  countiy-towns.'^*  It  was 
also  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic 
efforts  were  m^e  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  facUitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatises  on 
them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style;'^^  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopasdias  enabled  their  results  to  be 
brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  than 
any  hitherto  employed.***  Then,  too,  we  first  meet  with  literary 
periodical  reyiews;  by  means  of  which  large  bodies  of  practical 

ToL  ii.  p.  829,  edit.  1847 ;  Leigh  ffuiWi  AtUchiography^  vol.  L  p.  260 ;  NiehoUi  Lit, 
Anec.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  648, 682 ;  Nichols's  lUustraiions,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  WhewelPs  Hist,  of 
Moral  Fhilosophifj  p.  190 ;  Sinclair's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Indeed,  they  in* 
creased  80  npidlj,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  **  by  a  license,  at  the 
rate  of  Is,  6d  per  100  volumes  per  annum/'  SincliUr^s  Hist,  of  the  Bevenvej  voL 
iii  p.  268. 

"  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  life.  In  this  curious 
work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  "few  printers  in  England,  except  London, 
at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liyerpool,  Whitehaven,  Preston, 
Manchester,  Kendal»  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abound.**  Life  of  Thomas 
OtfU^  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country  printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  NichMs 
Lit,  Anee,  vol.  i.  p.  289.)  How  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  impor- 
tant inquiry  for  the  historian ;  but  in  this  note  I  can  only  give  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  condition  of  different  districts.  The  first  printing-office  in  Rochester  was  estab- 
lished by  Fisher,  who  died  in  1786  (^Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  iii.  p.  676);  the  first  in 
Whitby  was  iu  1770  {Jllustrations^  vol.  iii.  p.  787) ;  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died  In 
1798,  '*  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield**  (Tftti.  vol.  vi.  p.  820). 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in  Birmingham  {Southey's 
Commonplace  JBook^  1st  series,  1849,  p.  568) ;  but,  in  1749,  we  find  a  printer  estab- 
lished there  {Suirs  Letters^  Lond.  1778,  voL  i.  p.  92);  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  print- 
er even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Bist.  vol.  xvil.  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  movement 
was  slower ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  about  1780,  "there  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in 
Comwal!."  Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  by  his  8on^  1834,  pp.  40,  41. 

"*  Desaguhers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Desagu- 
tiers  was  **  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  phUosophy.**  South- 
e^s  Commonplace  Book^  3d  series,  1860,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  Cyelopcedia^  vol. 
▼iii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  vi.  p. 
81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  publishing  popular  scientific 
works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well  suited  to  that  inquistive  age,  that,  if  we  believe 
Horace  Walpole,  he  "  earned  fifteen  guineas  a  week.**  Letter  to  Henry  Zcntehy  Janu 
ary  8d,  1761,  in  WaXpoUs  Letters^  vol.  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natural 
sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted, 
a  note  in  PtUteney's  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  reign  of 
(George  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  phymcal  subjects.  (Memoirs  of 
Priestley,  vol  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  {Priors 
Life  of  Ooldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  469,  vol.  ii.  p.  198^ ;  and  Pennant  whose  earliest 
work  appeared  in  1766,  was  "  the  first  who  treated  the  natural  history  of  Britain  in 
a  popular  and  interesting  style.'*  Swainson  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  50. 
In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on 
chemistry.    NichMs  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ix.  p.  763. 

■•*  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences; and  from  this,  according  to  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol.  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  has 
"originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopiedias  that  have  since  ap- 
peared.** Compare  vol.  v.  p.  669 ;  and  Boyue  and  Bennett's  History  of  the  Dissent- 
ers^  vol.  iv.  p.  500. 
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men  acquired  iDfoimation,  scanty  indeed,  but  eveiy  way  superior 
to  their  former  ignorance.'*'  The  fennation  of  societies  for  pur- 
chasing books  now  became  general;*'*  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  centurir,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes."*^  In  every  department,  the  same  eager 
curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
debating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen;***  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held 
the  first  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten  EngliiSmien  respecting 
their  political  rights.***  About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  com- 
municated to  them  tiirough  the  medium  of  tiie  daily  preBS.*^^ 
Shortly  before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,***  and  a  sharp 

"*  Late  in  the  seTenteentli  century,  an  attempt  waa  first  made  in  England  to 
establish  literary  joamal&  HaUanCa  lit.  of.Eitrope^  toI.  iii.  p.  589;  and  iHbdin'a 
Bibliomania^  1842,  p.  16.  But  reyiewa,  ae  we  now  understand  the  word,  meaning 
A  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accesdon  of  Georee  n. ;  but,  about 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase.  Compare  WrigM»  England  under 
the  Houte  of  Eanover,  1848,  toL  i.  p.  804,  with  NiehMt  Lit.  Anee.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
607,  508.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  funcUons  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Moi^ 
says,  by  pamphlets.    MonkU  Lift  ofBentUjfj  toL  i.  p.  112. 

**  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-societies.  See, 
for  example,  Doddridge^ %  Correspond,  toI.  iL  pp.  57,  110;  Jeue^e  lAfe  of  Selwyn^ 
vol  ii.  p.  28 ;  NiehMe  lllmtratume  of  the  MgMeenth  Centurvy  vol.  t.  pp.  184,  824, 
825 ;  Wakefeld'e  Life  ofEitneelf  toL  i.  p.  528 ;  Afemoire  of  Sir  J.  E,  Smiih^  vol.  L 
p.  8 ;  Life  of  Roecoe,  by  hie  Son,  toL  i  p.  228  (Uiough  this  last  was  perhaps  a  cir- 
culating library). 

"  '*  Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principallT  of  reading  men  of  the 
lower  ranks."    Life  of  Dr.  Cfurrie^  6y  hie  Son^  vol  i.  p.  175.' 

*"  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  Society; 
respecting  which,  the  reader  should  compare  CampbeWe  Livee  of  the  Chancellors^ 
vol  vi.  p.  878;  Oroeley's  London,  voL  i.  p.  150;  Pari,  Hist,  voL  xvii.  p.  801; 
Sauthe^/'s  Commonplaee  Book^  4th  series,  p.  889 ;  Fotstei's  Life  of  Goldsmith^  toL  i. 

?.  810;  Prior's  Life  of  Ooldsmiih,  toI.  L  pp.  419,  420;  PrioiTs  Life  of  Burke,  p. 
5  ;  Nichols's  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  UL  p.  154. 

*"  "From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  public 
meetings  m  England."  Albemarle's  Mem,  of  Jtoekinaham,  toI.  ii.  p.  98.  '*  Public 
meetings,  ....  through  wluch  the  people  might  declare  their  newly-acquired  con- 
sciousness of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ; 
but  they  were  now  (i,  e,  in  1770)  of  daily  occurrence."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  voL 
iii  p.  187.    See  also  HaXUmCs  Const.  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  420. 

"*  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  ecd 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.     CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol  t.  p.  52,  vol.  vi  p.  54. 

"'  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  daily  paper  appear- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmonds^s  Essay  on  Newspapers,  in  Journal  of 
Statist,  Society,  vol  iv.  p.  118,  with  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  ToL  i.  pp.  167,  175, 
vol  ii.  p.  90 ;  and  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  toI.  iv.  p.  80.  In  1710,  they,  instead  of 
merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  "  the  discussion  of 
political  topics"  {Hallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  448) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been 
preceded  a  very  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  cu- 
rious passage  in  WHson's  Life  of  Be  Foe,  voL  iL  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
movement  was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  diflfusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
years  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.   The 
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strng^  htoke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Hooaee  of  Pai&- 
meat  toochiiig  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates;  the  end  of 
which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  br  the  crown,  were 
totally  defeated;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  were  able  to 
stndy  the  proceedings  of  the  national  legislatare,  and  thus  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  national  affiuis.*'*  Scarcely  was 
this  triumph  completed,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  giTcn  by  the 
promulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  repre- 
sentation,'^' which  must  erentually  cany  all  before  it;  and  the 
germ  of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  bc^n  to  take  root 
and  flourish."^    Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 

earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  wliich  I  haTe  met  with,  in  puiiament,  is  in  a 
speech  delirered  bj  DanTera,  in  1738;  which  is  worth  quoting;  both  because  it 
marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  characteristic  of  tliat  tiiMiblesome  daos  to  which 
the  man  belonged.  **  Bat  I  beliere,"  says  this  distingoisiied  legislator, — **  but  I  be> 
fieve,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  goremed  bj  a  power  that  nerer  was  heard  ci, 
as  a  supreme  anthoritj,  in  an j  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not 
consist  in  the  absolute  will  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  parliament,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  gOTemment: 
bat,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly  newspapen 
are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  pariiament ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  the 
opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom."    Pari,  Hut.  toI.  x.  p.  448. 

***  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  dose  in  1771  and  1772 ;  when,  as  Lord 
Gampbell  says,  "  the  right  of  publishing  partiamttntary  debates  was  substantially 
established.**  CampbeWt  Ckancellon,  toL  ▼.  p.  511,  toL  tL  p.  90.  For  further 
information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  CookeU  Hiat,  of  Party,  voL  in. 
pp.  179-184;  Almon't  Corresp<md.  of  Wilk^M,  1805,  ycL  t.  p.  68;  StepktiuU  Mem. 
of  Tooke,  ToL  L  pp.  829-851 ;  Ma/um'9  ffist.  of  England^  toL  t.  p.  290 ;  and,  on 
its  connexion  with  Juniu£9  Letters,  see  For$t€r^M  Life  of  OotdtmUh,  toL  iL  iqfh  188, 
lo4. 

George  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North:  "It  is  highly 
necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  papers 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  brine  such 
miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to 
support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure  f*  App.  to  Mohan,  toL  t.  p.  xlviii.; 
and  note  in  Walpole't  QeergtllL  to!.  It.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  "in  the  papers," 
are  omitted;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as  printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respects, 
both  versions  are  the  same ;  so  that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  IIL  had  of  what 
constituted  a  miscreant. 

~  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  work  on  the  Bulory  of  the  Englieh  Conttitution, 
says,  "Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Cartwright,  broached  the  theory  of  personal  rep- 
resentation ;"  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  Uieory  is  sud  to  have 
been  first  put  forward  by  Cartwright,  in  1776.  Compare  EveeeU  on  the  ConMution, 
1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Ccrreep,  of  Cariwrinht,  1826,  vol.  i  pp.  91,  92. 
A  letter  in  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Currie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  807-814,  shows  the  interest  which  even 
sober  and  practical  men  were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

**  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest,— namely,  that  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  word  *  independence,'  in  its  modem  acceptation,"  does 
not  occur  In  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See 
Bore's  Gveesee  at  Trtdh,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  amilar  change,  though  at  a 
later  period,  took  place  in  France.    See  the  observations  on  the  word  'inSvidual- 
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tory';  to  set  the  first  example  of  calling  on  the  people  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  those  solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  never  been  consulted,  although  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other 
matters,  must  ultimately  be  referred.^'* 

In  connexion  with  all  this,  there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pe- 
dantic method,  which  our  great  writers  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and  inquisitive 
generation,  thirsting  after  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
obscurities  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  powerAil,  but  cumbrous,  language  and 
the  long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  l^hter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 
rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 


Ume*  in  TocquemHe,  Demoeraiie  en  AmSrigw,  vol.  It.  p.  166 ;  and  in  the  later  work, 
by  the  same  author,  VAneien  RSgime^  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

"*  Archbishop  Whately  {Danaers  to  Ckrutian FaUh^  pp.  76,  n*l)  says:  "Neither 
the  attacks  on  our  religion,  nor  the  evidences  in  its  support,  were,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On 
both  sides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  af^reed  in 
this, — ^that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  supe- 
riors,  and  neither  should,  nor  could,  exercise  their  own  muids  on  the  question."  This 
is  well  put,  and  quite  true ;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  TFaibe- 
JUl^i  Life  ofEvmelf,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Nichoh'a  LU,  Atiec.  of  the  EightuiUh  CerUury^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  144 ;  Hodgeon'e  Ufe  of  Bishop  Porieua,  pp.  78,  74,  122,  126,  126.  See 
also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  (ParL  Hiet.  vol.  xxii.  p.  266),  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society."  The  whole  debate  is  worth 
reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit. 

^  Coleridge  (Lit  Hemairu,  vol.  i.  pp.  280  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  288,  that, 
'*  after  the  Bevolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much,  more  commercial  than 
it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneous  publio." 
He  goes  on  to  lament  this  change ;  though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also 
TTie  Friendy  vol.  i.  p.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  "  the  stately 
march  and  difficult  evolutions  "  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Compare,  on  this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Worke  of  Sir  W,  Jones^ 
vol.  V.  p.  644.  See  also,  in  ffarforcTt  lAfe  of  Burgeee^  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
from  Monboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this  character- 
istic of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  "  short  cut  of  a  style ;" 
and  wishes  to  return  to  "  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with  plenty  of  "parentheses"  1 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  mat  tendency  to  approximate 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury,  and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  autho^  but  also  their  social  habits. 
Hume  observes  that,  in  the  *'  last  age,"  leamed  men  had  separated  themselves  too 
much  from  the  world;  but  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  becoming  more  ^^conversi- 
ble."  Eeeay  T.,  in  Hume'e  PhUoeophical  Workty  vol.  iv.  pp.  689,  64a  That  "  phi- 
losophers "  were  growing  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in 
Aleiphrony  dial,  i.,  in  Berkeley's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  812 ;  and,  respecting  the  general 
social  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1768,  in  Works  of  Lady 
Mary  MonSagu,  edit.  1808,  vol  iv.  pp.  194,  196.    As  to  the  influence  of  Addison^ 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied  by  an 
increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  conmianication,  natu- 
rally gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in  literary  men^  and  a 
greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries.  As  long  as  books^  either 
m)m  the  difficulty  of  their  style^  or  from  the  general  incuriosity 
of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authors 
must  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and 
titled  individuals.  And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened  that 
even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by  fawning 
upon  the  prejudices  of  tibeir  patrons.  The  consequence  was, 
that  literature,  so  fi^r  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  and 
stirring  up  the  mind  to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid 
and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed.  Those  servile  and  shameful  dedica- 
tions ;''^  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage 
to  mere  rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  confusion  between  power 
and  right ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which  is 
old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every  thing  which  is 
new  ; — all  these  features  became  gradually  fainter ;  and  authors, 
relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could 
not  have  ventured  in  any  previous  age.*" 

who  led  the  way  in  establishing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic,  stylci  and  who, 
more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  compare  Aikin^s  Life  of  AM- 
9on^  Yol.  ii.  p.  65,  with  Dumer'B  Hist,  of  England^  toI.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reac 
tion  was  attempted  by  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr ;  but  this,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

"^  And  the  serrility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  return 
for  his  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  Uirger  the  sum.  On  the 
relation  thus  established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness 
with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  fix>m 
40«.  to  100/.,  see  Jhahe^s  Shakettpeare  and  hu  7\mes,  1817, 4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  225 ;  MonJI^9 
Life  of  BentUy,  vol  L  pp.  194,  809 ;  WMUwCb  MmMn,  p.  208 ;  NichMa  lllwtra^ 
<»oiM,  vol.  ii.  p.  709 ;  Harris^a  JAfe  of  Harduricke,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Bunbury's  Life  of 
ffanmer,  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in  BwritmU  IHary^  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  and  as  to  the 
importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  EUi^t  Letters  of 
IM,  Mniy  pp.  281-234 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  Newtof^t  Life^  p. 
14;  also  HugJiM^s  Letters^  edit.  1778,  voL  iii.  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  deplora- 
ble condition;  and  Watson,  for  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  ** never  to 
dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours.**  WaisofCs  lAfe  of  Himulf  vol  i. 
p.  54.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1768,  boasts  that  his  dedication  was  not,  as  usual, 
"  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods."  See  his  letter,  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol  i. 
p.  815*  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  e£Peoted  in  France,  where 
D^Alembert  set  the  example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  BroughanCs  Men  of 
Letters^  vol.  ii.  pp.  489,  440;  Corresp^td.  de  Madame  Jhtdeffandy  voL  ii.  p.  148; 
and  (Ektvres  de  Voltaire,  vol  xl.  p.  41,  vol  IxL  p.  285. 

**  When  Le  Blanc  visited  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
custom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  to  die 
away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  become  general    See  the 
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From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of  vast  im- 
portance. From  this  simplification^  indepeidencei  and  diffu- 
sion^^' of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that  the  issue  of 
those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theo- 
logical and  political  questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in 
which  genius  and  learning  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and 
tradition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which 
were  mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular  &cts, 
but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately  concerned. 
Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  very  small  part 
of  society,  began  to  q)read  fiir  and  wide,  and  suggest  doubts 
that  senred  as  material  for  national  thought.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiiy  became  every  year  more  active, 
and  more  general ;  the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ; 
and  if  afihirs  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course, 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without  de- 
cisive and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there  unfortunately 
arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which  disturbed  the 
march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a  crisis  so  ftill  of  dan- 
ger, that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have  ended 
either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  in  a  dissolution  of  government. 
This  disastrous  reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has, 
perhaps,  barely  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing 
like  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just 
sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to 
examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  &r  as  I 
am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

Interesting  details  in  Ia  Blane,  LettreM  tPun  FranfaU^  vol.  i.  pp.  806-808 ;  and,  for 
the  former  state  of  things,  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  148-168.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in 
1760,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  **  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capri- 

' '  -      -  -        are  is  culti- 

independ- 
:  a  popular 

writer  attacking  public  men  by  name ;  authors  haying  preyiously  confined  themselrefl 
**to  the  initials  only  of  the  great  men  whom  they  assailed.^  Mahon^s  Hut»  of  Eng^ 
Umdy  vol.  T.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  may  be  further  illustrated 
by  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Mem,  of  IToUroft,  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 

*"  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during 
the  latter  hatf  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1766.  See  some 
Taluable  evidence  in  Journal  of  the  StatUHeal  Society^  vol.  iii.  pp.  888,  884.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  between  1768  and  1792,  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  more 
than  doubled.    Uimee  SuL  of  New&papen^  vol  L  p.  262. 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inqniry 
must,  of  coarse,  be  very  cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  those  general  principles,  without  which  history  is 
a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and 
therefore  unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
as  the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  but 
political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing them ;  and  this  partly  because  the  materials  for  the  history 
of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  ministers  and  kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to 
say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those 
large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.**®  With  this 
precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what,  in  a 
mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and  retrogressive 
period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that 
after  the  death  of  Anne,***  the  throne  should  be  occupied  for 
nearly  fifby  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  manners  and  in  coun- 
try, of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indifferently,  and  the 
other  knew  it  not  at  all.***  The  immediate  predecessors  of 
George  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,*** 
that,  notwit&tanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal 

'^  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregularity  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  pertur- 
bations produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws.  In  large 
numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  baUnce  each  other ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  average.  If  we 
could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  never  use  averages.  Of  coarse, 
the  expression  cajpricwtu  is,  strictly  speaking,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measure  of 
our  ignorance. 

*"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is- well  reUted  by  Lord  Cowper, 
in  his  ffUt.  of  Parties^  printed  in  appendix  to  CcanpbelPs  Lives  of  the  ChancdlorSy 
vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell's,  though  rather  inaccurate 
for  the  earlier  period,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

•"  See  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  L  and  George  II.  ^  6y  Horace  TTo/- 
pofc,  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  MahxytCs  Hist,  of  England^  voL  i.  pp.  100,  285.  The  fault 
of  George  n.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English ;  but  George  I.  was  not  even 
able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  pleasure ; 
and  in  December,  1714,  Madame  de  Maintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Ursins 
{Lettres  inedites  de  Maintenon,  vol.  iii.  p.  167) :  *^  On  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d'Angle- 
terre  se  d^goQte  de  ses  si^ets,  et  que  ses  sujeta  sont  d^goikt^  de  lui.  Dieu  veuille 
remettre  le  tout  en  meiUeur  ordrel**  On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  language 
spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  Ze  £lanc,  Lettres  dun  Franpois^  vol.  I  p.  169. 

***  In  1716,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  *'a  stranger  to  you,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitution."  8om» 
ers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  p.  703. 
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prerogative.*^*  And  as  they  were  foreigners,  they  never  had  snf- 
ficient  sympathy  with  the  English  chnich  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.*" 
Besides  this,  the  fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the 
hierarchy,  must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sov* 
ereign,  as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.'** 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  con- 
sidered trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance,  because  they 
secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which, 
if  there  had  been  a  coalition  between  the  crown  and  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
attempts  were  occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
speaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  so  favourable,  that  the  old  Tory  faction,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  more  than  forty 

***  Great  light  haa  been  thrown  upon  the  character  of  George  n.  by  the  recent ' 
publication  of  Lard  HerveyU  Menwirt ;  a  curious  work,  which  fully  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king*s  ignorance  of  English  politics. 
Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  am- 
bition was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successful 
libertine.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord  Hervey,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authori- 
ties, that  George  II.  was  despised  as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously by  observers  of  his  character,  and  eren  by  his  own  ministers.  See  the  Matek- 
mont  Papers^  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
ance  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to  .be 
present  at  state  deliberations.  See  BancrofCa  American  Revolution^  voL  ii.  p.  47, 
and  CampbelPs  Ckancellore,  vol.  iiL  p.  191. 

**  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somers  TVaete^ 
Tol.  xiii.  p.  584,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness 
of  George  I.  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  621-541)  ought  to  be  read.  It  affords 
a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

***  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  first  Georges  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as 
to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  history  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was 
arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the 
Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him. 
**  Under  the  pretence,**  says  Lord  Mahon, — **  imder  the  pretence  ofhis  being  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  Uie  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster."  Mahon'a  Hiet.  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  See  also  Fori,  Met,  vol 
viL  p.  988,  and  vol  viii.  p.  847. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  such 
efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1754,  denounced  that  university,  which  he  said 
had  for  many  years  ''been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — there  never  was  such  a 
seminary  I"  Walpole^s  Mem,  of  Oeorae  11.^  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Compare  the  Bedford 
Correepondenee^  vol.  1.  pp.  594,  695,  with  Harriet  Life  of  ffardwieke,  vol.  iL  p.  888 ; 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Farl.  Hiet,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  541,  542 ;  JBowles'e  Life  of  Ken^  vol  il  pp.  188,  189 ;  Monk'e  Life  of  Bent- 
ley,  vol.  i.  pp.  870,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  naturally  combined  together : 
the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pretender,  and  the  government 
protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  prosecutions.    See  evidence  of  uiis  in  JM^ 
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yean  to  take  any  share  in  the  goyemment.*^^  At  the  same 
time^  considerable  progress^  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made 
in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  roled. 

But  by  the  death  of  George  II.  the  political  aspect  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  became  once  more 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  What  made  this  the 
more  dangerous  was,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession 
of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could 
have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  his  mother  tongue,*^'  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover 
as  a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered  of  sub- 
ordinate importances^*  At  the  same  time,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed,**'*  the  Pretender  himself 
was  languishing  in  Italy,  where  he  shortly  after  died ;  and  his 
son,  a  slave  to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was 
consioning  his  life  in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.**^ 

dridffcU  Correspond,  and  Diary,  vol  i.  p.  SO,  toL  ii.  p.  821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110, 126,  toL 
iT.  pp.  428,  486,  437 ;  HtUionU  Life  of  Hinuelf,  pp.  169,  160;  Pari  Hut,  voL  xxviii. 
pp.  11,  893,  Tol.  xxix.  pp.  1484,  1468 ;  Memoin  of  FrietUeVy  vol  ii.  p.  606 ;  Idfe  of 
TKaite^^ToLi.  p.  220. 

**^  "  The  year  1762  formfl  on  era  la  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  since  it  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke'e  SUt  of  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Com- 
pare Albemarle^s  Memoirs  of  Rockingham,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  clearly 
foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  **  But  the  grief 
of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone."  Macpkerean^e  Original 
Fapare,  vol.  iL  p.  661. 

'^  Grosley,  who  viated  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  George 
m.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  king 
pronounce  their  language  without  **  a  foreign  accent."  Orosley's  Ihur  to  London, 
vol.  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  lone,  in  his  first  speech,  boasted  of  being 
a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  Known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the 
side  of  the  country :  **  What  a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to 
him, — *'  what  ik  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  among  your  glories  I"    Fori.  IRet.  voL  xv.  p.  986. 

*•  Fori,  IRei.  vol.  xxix.  p.  966 ;  WalpoWe  Mem,  of  George  III,,  voL  i.  pp.  4, 
110. 

***  The  accession  of  George  m.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English 
Jacobinism  became  eitinct.  See  Butlmr's  Beminiaeencee,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  At  the  first 
court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  WaJpole,  that  ^*  the  Earl 
of  latchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobites,  went  to  court."  Wal- 
foleU  Mem,  of  George  III,  voL  i.  p.  14.  Only  three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had 
Deen  active ;  and  in  1767,  Kgby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  **  Fox*s  election  at 
Windsor  is  very  doubtful  There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  6000/.  raised  against 
him,  with  Sir  James  Dashwood's  name  at  the  head  of  it."  Bedford  Correspond,  vol. 
iLp.261. 

"^  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  MahovCe  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  166, 166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his  feather,  in  1766, 
this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Rome,  and  took 
to  drinking.    BAd,  vol  iii.  pp.  861-868.    In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence, 
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And  yet  these  circumfltaDceB,  which  appealed  00  fiakvouiable, 
did  of  necesBity  iavolve  the  most  diflaatrous  confleqaeiiceB.  The 
fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  removed,  the  sovereign  was 
emboldened  to  a  course  on  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
ventured.'^^  AU  those  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights 
of  kings,  which  the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed, 
were  suddenly  revived."^'  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  display^  the  same  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed  for  the  House  of 
Stuart  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of  the  new  king,  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  piety,  but  above  all  of  his  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  English  church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.*** 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  &ction  rapidly  rallied,  and 
were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  management  of 
the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  personal  character  of  George  III.;  for  he,  being  despotic 
as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  pre* 
rogative,  and  strengthen  the  church.  Every  liberal  sentiment, 
every  thing  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention 
of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and 
ignorant  prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeUng  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a  mind  which 
nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.^*     Totally  ignorant 

where  he  used  to  appear  every  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  8winbum9^9 
CaurtM  of  Marope,  toI.  i.  pp.  253-265 ;  and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
continued  the  same  degrading  practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  written 
from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in  Smith's  Conupond.  voL  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter^ 
written  as  early  as  1761  {Orenville  Papers,  toI.  i.  p.  866),  describes  *'the  young. 
Pretender  always  drunk." 

^  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  crown  under  George  III.,  compare  7%oughU  on  the  Present  JHseontmtSf 
m  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  with  Wats<m*s  Life  of  jffimself,  jol  L  p.  186; 
and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  Orosley's  London,  vol.  iL 
p.  252. 

"**  CampbeWs  Chaneellors,  vol.  v.  p.  245 :  "  The  divine  mdefeasible  right  of  kings 
became  the  favourite  theme — ^in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  tbs 
parliamentary  title  of  the  reigmng  monarch.**  Horace  Walpole  (Mem,  of  Qemr^  lU^ 
vol.  i.  p.  16)  says,  that  in  1760  *'*'  prerogative  became  a  £uhionable  word.'* 

*^  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies,  formed  «f 
itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifrerence  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the 
change  was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  MahofCs  JRst.  of  England,  voL  t.  pp.  54, 
55,  with  the  extract  from  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  JBancroffs  Afnerican  jRevohUion, 
vol.  i.  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openly 
expressed  for  each  other,  see  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph 
{Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  8521  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  (Russeirs  Memo- 
rials  of  Fox,  vol.  ill.  p.  251),  which  should  be  compared  with  PriesUe^fs  Memoirs,  ToL 
L  pp.  187,  138. 

^  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected;  and  when  h» 
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of  the  history  and  resources  of  foreign  couDtries,  and  barely  know- 
ing their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcely  more 
extensive  respecting  the  people  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule. 
In  that  immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  con- 
sists of  every  description  of  private  correspondence,  records  of 
private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  is  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  numerous 
things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of  his  position,  except 
that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  business,  which  might 
have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  office  in 
his  kingdom. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  likely 
to  follow  .could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  throne 
that  great  party,  who,  cKnging  to  the  traditions  of  the  past, 
have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
age.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Pitt,  never  willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single 
man  of  great  ability  ;'^*  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with 
any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  position  in  the  state  by  foi^tting 
the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  father,  and  abandoning  those  liberal 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  en- 
tered public  life.  Because  George  III.  hated  the  idea  of  reform, 
Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what  he  had  before  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,"^  but  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the 
death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order 
to  obtain  it.*^»     Because  George  III.  looked  upon  slavery  as  one 

arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remained  during 
his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare  BrouahaxrCs  Statstmen,  vol. 
i.  pp.  13-16 ;  WalpoU'a  Menu  of  George  IILy  vol.  L  p.  66  ;  MahorCe  HieU  of  England^ 
TOl.  iv.  pp.  64,  207. 

"*  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Bed" 
ford  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixil 

^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  "essen- 
tially necessary.**  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  Mat.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418.  In  1784  he 
mentioned  "  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform."  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  849 ;  see  also 
pp.  998,  999.  Compare  Disney's  Life  ofjebb,  p.  209.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have 
said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  were  un- 
favourable to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  (Pari, 
PRet.  vol.  XXXV.  p.  47) :  "  Upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  think  it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opimon,  that, 
even  if  the  timee  were  proper  for  experiments,  any,  even  the  slightest,  change  in  such  a 
constitution  must  be  conetdered  as  an  m/."  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  early  as 
1788,  Paley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pitt's  professions  in  favour  of 
reform.    See  Meadley's  Memoirs  of  Paley,  p.  121. 

•"  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons :  "  William 
Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay,  and  pentecutor 
too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  682 ;  compare  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  669. 
Bo  too  Lord  Campbell  {Ohief-Juetices,  voL  ii.  p.  644) :  "He  afterwards  tried  to  hang 
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of  those  good  old  cnstomB  which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had 
consecrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
aholition,  but  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying  that 
infeimous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal  master 
had  set  his  heart.***  Because  George  III.  detested  the  French, 
of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was  seriously 
imperilled  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
their  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.**'  But,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
showed  a  determination  to  conc^e  to  the  Irish  some  smallshare 
of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  fix)m  office ; 
and  the  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,'**  expressed  their  in- 
dignation at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
the  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.'**  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  this  great  man  determined  to  return 
to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  >nBry 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus  setting  the  mis- 

a  few  of  his  brother  refonnera  who  continued  steady  in  the  cause."  See  further,  on 
this  damning  fact  in  the  career  of  Pitt,  Camphelft  Chancellors^  toI.  vii.  p.  105 ; 
BnyughaxrCn  SMetmm,  toI.  ti.  p.  21 ;  JMskam^s  ffittoryy  yol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242 ;  lA/eof 
Cartwrighty  toL  L  p.  198 ;  and  even  a  letter  from  the  luldand  beneTolent  Ro8coe,m 
Life  of  Ro9coey  by  his  Sotk,  toI.  l  p.  113. 

••  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  fayor  of  the  slaye-trade,  that  in  1770  "he  issued 
an  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Vurginia),  upon 
pidn  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  tne  importation  of 
slaTCs  should  be  in  any  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed."  Bancrofts  Americtm 
Mevdvtiony  vol  iii.  p.  466 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  obserres,  p.  469, 
while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  "  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity, 
and  made  himself  the  pillar  of  the  colonial  sUve-trade."  The  shuffling  conduct  of 
Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare 
Brougham's  Statesmen^  vol.  it  pp.  14,  108-105 ;  RusselVs  Mem,  of  Fox^  vol.  iii  pp. 
181,  278,  279;  Belsham's  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  x.  pp.  84,  86;  Ufe  of  Wak^ 
fMy  vol.  i.  p.  197 ;  Porter^s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  vol  iii.  p.  426 ;  Hcllands  Mem. 
efihe  Whig  Party ,  vol.  U.  p.  157  ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis,  in  Pari, 
Hist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  949. 

^  That  Pitt  wished  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  France 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed  writers,  men  in  other 
respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance,  BroughanCs  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
9 ;  Rogers^  Introduction  to  Burke's  Works,  p.  Ixxxiv. ;  Nicholas  Recollections,  vol 
ii.  pp.  155,  200. 

**  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  poHt> 
ical  point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  this  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  re- 
marks of  Burke  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  183)  with  Albemarle^s  Rockingham,  vol.  i.  pp.  6, 
807  ;  Bvckin^hanCs  Mem,  of  George  III,,  voLip.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  RusselPs  Mem. 
of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  77  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii  p.  xlv.; 
Parr's  Work*,  vol  viii.  p.  618;  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol  i.  p.  74;  Burke's  Cor* 
respond,  vol.  i.  p.  862 ;  WcdpoWs  George  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  815 ;  TTb  Grenville  Papers^ 
▼01.  a.  pp.  88,  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  vol  iv.  pp.  79,  162,  219,  808 ;  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvl. 
pp.  S41, 978,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  1006,  1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  436, 856,  vol  xxil.  pp.  660, 1178. 

**  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  PellevPs  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol  i  p.  884. 
VOL.  I. — ^21 
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chievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free  countiy  sacrificing 
hifi  own  judgment  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sov^ 
ereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  miniBters,  who  to  equal 
abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled  by  men  of  notorious  in^ 
capacity.^^'  Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of 
Q-eorge  II.,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which 
covered  the  world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
the  glories  of  the  English  name.^^*  He,  however,  as  the  avowed 
friend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  prin- 
ciples of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by  Q^rge 
III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  sane 
mind.^^'  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  eigh- 
teenth centuiy,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  which 
our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.^**  To  this  rare 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity 
of  temper  which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 

^  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  by  Burke,  in  1770|  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  ThoiughU  on  the  Freaeni  IH*- 
eotUentt  (Burke^8  Work;  toL  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  (ParL  Hitt,  vol. 
XYi.  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  daring  the  first  nine  years  of  George  III.  *'  Thus  sit- 
uated, the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  Uie  public  business  best,  but  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all.  If  en  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of 
employments  where  they  were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  dis- 
play the  rectitude  of  their  hearts."  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more 
obvious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bris- 
tol constituents.  *^  At  present,"  he  says,  '*  it  is  the  plan  of  the  court  to  make  ita 
servants  insignificant."  Burk8*8  Workt,  toL  i.  p.  267.  See  further  Farr'a  Wbrk$^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

***  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  yery  strong  language, 
but  not  unfairly,  in  MahotCt  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iv.  pp.  108,  186,  186,  and  see  the 
admirable  summary  in  Brou^hanCs  Statesmen,  voL  i.  pp.  88,  84 ;  and  for  evidence  of 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  Mahony  toI.  y.  p. 
166  note  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87, 246,  247  ;  WalpoU'e  Letters  to  Mann, 
vol.  i.  p.  804,  edit.  1848 ;  WalpoWs  Mem,  of  George  III,,  voL  ii.  p.  282 ;  and  the 
reluctant  admission  in  Georgel,  Memoires,  voL  L  pp.  79,  80. 

"*  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  88)  has  published  strik- 
ing evidence  of  what  he  calls  **  the  truly  savage  feelings"  with  which  George  III.  re- 
garded Lord  Chatham  (compare  RusselCs  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol  i.  p.  129).  Indeed,  the 
sentiments  of  the  king  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of 
the  great  minister.  jNote  in  AdalpkusU  Hist,  of  Oeorge  III,,  vol.  ii.  p.  668 ;  and  for 
other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  MahonU 
Hist,  of  England,  vol.  vL  appendix,  pp.  Iii.  liv. ;  77u  OrenvUle  Fapers,  vol.  iL  p. 
386 ;  nancrofCs  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  488. 

*••  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesman,  vol.  i.  p.  219)  says :  "  It  may  be  ques- 
ti6ned  if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various  interests 
and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  con- 
duct or  relations  to  maintain."  See  also  Farr*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14, 16 ;  BussetTs 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol  i.  pp.  820,  821,  vol  u.  pp.  91,  248 ;  Bissefs  Ufe  of  Burke,  vol  i, 
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nents.**^  But  he^  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by  George  III.,  that 
the  long,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  list  of 
privy  councillors,**"  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  government.*** 

While  this  unfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sov- 
ereign and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change  equaUy  unfavour- 
able was  being  effected  in  the  second  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature.  Until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberal- 
ity and  general  accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true, 
that  in  both  houses  there  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called 
narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of  the 
present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feelings  were  tempered 
by  an  education  that  raised  them  &r  above  those  country  gen- 
tlemen and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower 
house  was  then  chiefly  composed.  From  this  superiority  in 
their  knowledge,  there  naturally  followed  a  larger  and  more  lib- 
eral turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old 
Tory  spirit,  becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took 
refuge  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Bev- 
olution,  the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
formed  a  dangerous  faction.*^*  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly 
Somers  and  Walpole.  Both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to 

^  Barke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  said,  that  Fox  *'wa8  of  the  most 
artless,  candid,  open  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a 
temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution.^ Speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  in  1790,  in  Par/.  HUt,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  866. 
For  farther  evidence,  compare  AlUarCt  Hitt.  of  Europe^  vol.  vii.  p.  171 ;  Hmand^M 
Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  L  pp.  8,  278 ;  TrotUrU  Mm.  of  Fox,  p.  xi.  xii.,  24, 
178,  416. 

^^  Adolphus^s  Eitt,  of  George  JIL,  vol.  vl  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem,  of  ffolcroft,  vol  iii.  p.  60. 

•*•  Compare  Adolphua't  HUt.  of  George  JIT.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  Jitu9eir$ 
Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  inter- 
course with  English  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  Dicfens* 
Mhtwirea,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says,  that  during  the  fatal  iUness  of  Fox, 
**  the  kin^  had  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox's  disorder.  He  could  hardly  sup- . 
press  his  mdecent  exultation  at  his  death."  HoUanSa  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  \o\, 
u.  p.  49. 

^  In  1725,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning 
some  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  "  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so 
small,  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial"  MahofCe  Hiat.  of  England,  vol 
ii.  appendix,  p.  xxiii.  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  tne  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  8omer$  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  624,  681 ;  Camp- 
MVe  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  168  ;  CampbelPs  Chief -Jutticee,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Bomers,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  centnry^  was  protected  by  the  peers  firom  the  scan- 
didous  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.^^*  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who  wished 
to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  encouraging  wit- 
nesses to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the  penalties 
to  which  they  might  be  liable.^^^  This  barbarous  measure  had 
been  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difficulty; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly 
two  to  one."'  In  the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the 
friends  of  the  .church  subjected  the  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion,'^* was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority.*^*  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  l»l- 
anced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added 
by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  soft- 
ened."« 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of  George  11.;*^^ 
the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen  the  high-church 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself  so  rarely  suggesting 
fresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  (Ssliked 
increasing  their  numbers.'*'* 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his 
prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the  upper  housCi 

"*  Compare  Vernon  Corretpond.  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  with  Bumefs  Own  Time,  vol.  iv. 
p.  504.  Burnet  says,  ^^  All  the  Jacobites  Joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commons."  Hie  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  had  shown  *'  such  an  indul- 
gence to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings." FarL  HmL  vol.  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1814, 
1315. 

""  Mahon's  JRtt.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  122. 

'"•  **  Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xii.  p.  711.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  (Mem.  of  Lyttleton,  vol.  i.  p.  218)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  sufficient  explanation, 
and  even  in  1785  it  was  said  that  "  the  Lords  were  betwixt  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea/*  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchmont  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  69.  Compare  Bishop 
NevftonU  lAfe  of  Himself,  p.  60. 

^^  See  an  account  of  some  of  its  provisions  in  MahorCs  Hist,  of  England,  voL  i. 
pp.  80,  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  Pari.  Hist.  voL  vi.  p.  1849, 
where  we  are  informed  that,  **  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  the 
dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  scheme,  it  was  begun  with 
the  famous  Schism  BlU." 

"*  By  287  to  126.    Pari  Hist.  voL  vi.  p.  1851. 

*^*  MahofCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  Bunbunfs  Correspond,  of  Hanmer^ 
p.  tS.    The  bill  was  carried  m  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

"^  ^^  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  to 
the  death  of  George  II.,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  majority  of  the  old  English  nobil- 
ity to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party,  voL  ilL 
p.  868. 

•^'  Compare  Harries  Life  of  Hardwicke,  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conversation 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Hervey's  Mem.  of  George  IL  voL 
ti.  p.  251,  edit.  1848. 
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and  thus  lay  the  fettndation  for  that  disrepute  into  which  since 
then  the  peers  have  heen  constantly  falling.  The  creations  he 
made  were  numerous  heyond  all  precedent;  their  object  evidently 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevaiUnff,  and  thus 
turn  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular 
wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.*'*  How  completely 
this  plan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  history; 
indeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character  of 
the  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
two  classes :  of  country  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them 
to  control;""  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicial  ap- 
pointments partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popidar  liberties, 
and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.*" 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new  peers  made  by 
George  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  eminent  man,  whose 
public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
rewarding  them;  but,  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  re- 
mainder, and  of  course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked 
by  a  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.*"  No 
great  thinkers;   no  great  writers;   no  great  orators;    no  great 

•»•  CooInU  But.  of  Party,  vol.  ui.  pp.  868,  864,  865,  468 ;  Pari  HiaL  toI.  xviiL 
p.  1418,  Tol.  xxiT.  p.  498,  voL  xxtiL  p.  1069,  vol.  xxiz.  pp.  1384,  1494,  toL  xxxiii. 
pp.  90,  602,  1815. 

^  This  was  too  DOtorions  to  bo  denied ;  and  in  the  House  of  Oonunons,  in  1800, 
NichoUs  taonted  the  goyemment  with  **  holding  out  a  peerage,  or  elevation  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a  nomination  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  in  Parliament.''  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  762.  So  too  Sheri- 
dan, in  1792,  said  (vol.  xxix.  p.  1888),  **In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered 
for  election  interest" 

"*  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  zeal- 
ously advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  BelsharrCa  HUt.  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  vii. 
pp.  266,  267;  Adolphut^sBist.  of  Qwrgt  III.  vol  ill.  p.  868;  Pari.  But.  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  1528. 

**  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made 
during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  BtUler^a  Rem- 
ini9eenee9f  voL  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine's  speech,  in  Pari.  Biat.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1880;  and 
see  Sheridan's  speech,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is, 
was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who 
were  more  independent  in  their  position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future 
office,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  such  as  had  never  Wore  been  heard  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  Rolle,  for  instance,  declared  that  ^*  there  had  been  persona 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms.** 
Pari.  BtMt.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  contempt  was  equally 
strong:  see  Life  of  Cartwriffht,  vol.  i.  p.  278;  and  see  the  remark  even  of  the  courtly 
^  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for  learning  shown  by  "  the  nobles  of  our 
days."    Pnfaee  to  Pernan  Orammar,  in  Jone8^8  Works,  voL  H.  p.  126. 
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statesmen;  none  of  the  trae  nobility  of  the  land, — ^were  t«>  be 
found  among  these  spurions  nobles  created  by  G-eoige  III.  Nor 
were  the  material  interests  of  the  country  better  represented  in 
this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  important  men  in 
England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  high 
place  :  since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  their  influence 
had  rapidly  increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  me- 
thodical habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  made 
them  every  way  superior  to  those  classes  from  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  claims 
of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with 
commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.^" 

It  would  be  endless  to  coUect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  politiccd  degeneracy  of  England  during  this  period;  a  degen- 
eracy the  more  striking,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  because  it  took  place  in  spite  of  a  great  progress, 
both  social  and  intellectual.  How  that  progress  eventually 
stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its 
own  steps,  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs,  whUe  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and,  Bacon  alone  excepted, 
the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed 
be  miserably  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund 
Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered 
the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry,'^"  but  extended  to  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
politics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts; 
since,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights 
up  even  those  that  seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,'^^  might 

""  In  his  TlwughU  on  French  Affairt^  written  in  1*791,  he  says,  **  At  no  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  from  fami- 
lies newly  created  by  commerce."  Bwrke^t  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  666.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  {Pottkumom  Memoirs,  toL  i.  pp.  66, 67,  Lond.  1886X 
the  only  instance  when  George  IIL  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  was 
made  Lord  Garrington.  Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other 
cases ;  but  they  were  certainly  very  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

^*  NichoUs,  who  knew  him,  says,  "  The  politic-al  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  might 
be  considered  almost  as  an  encyclopeBdia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received 
instruction  from  his  stores.**    NickolWs  MeeoUeetiom,  voL  L  p.  20. 

**»  "  The  ezcurstoBs  of  his  genius  are  immense.    His  imperial  fancy  has  laid  all 
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be  justified,  and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  firom  his  works, 
as  well  as  bj  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem- 
poraries.*^* Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  jurispnidence  has  gained  the  applause  of  lawyers,'*^  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  whole  range  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  has 
won  the  admiration  of  artists;"*^^  a  striking  combination  of  two 
pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu- 
pations of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  histoty  and  filiation  of  languages;*" 
a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become  an 
important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn 
upon  a  few  solitary  thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  fiiU  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which 
cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  and  unremitting  la- 
bour.'" 

nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the  creation,  and 
•Tery  walk  of  art.**  WotIcm  of  Eobert  Ball,  London,  1846,  p.  196.  So  too  Wilber- 
force  sajA  of  him,  "  He  had  come  late  Into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in 
Tast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  mag- 
nificent. Like  the  fabled  object  of  the  fairy^s  fayours,  whenerer  he  opened  bis  mouu 
pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him.^    Zifi  of  Wilbetforee,  toI.  i.  p.  159. 

***  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  Judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  surriTe  that  of  Pitt  and 
Fox.  Bvtler'B  BeminUeeneet,  rol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had 
learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  its  aifairs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  Improye- 
ment  which  he  had  deriyed  from  his  right  hon.  friend^s  instruction  and  conyersation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  pref- 
erence."   Pari,  SUt.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  868. 

"*  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chief-Justiceiy  vol  ii.  p.  448)  says,  **  Burke,  a 
philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence." 
See  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  Builer^B  ReminUcenctB,  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  and  Bit- 
»efB  Life  of  Bwrke,  vol.  L  p.  280. 

*"  Barry,  in  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke 
should  have  been  diverted  from  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  intothe  pursuit  of  politics, 
because  he  had  one  of  those  "  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  weU 
as  foreign."  Barry^e  Worke,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annual  JtegieUr  for 
1798,  p.  829,  2d  edit,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  deemed  Burke  the 
best  judge  of  pictures  that  he  ever  knew."  See  further  Works  of  Sir  J.  Beyndda, 
Lond.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  185;  and  Biuefe  Life  of  Burke,  voL  ii.  p.  257.  A  somewhat 
curious  conversation  between  Burke  and  Reynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in 
JBolcrof^e  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

***  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in 
Bissefs  Life  of  Bvrke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890,  891,  and  in  Prior's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427» 
?nnstanley  wntes,  "It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a  per- 
son who  knew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  of 
the  windples  of  etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke*" 

**  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  **  after  they  had  conversed  on  subjects  of  political 
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To  these  great  inquiries,  which  touch  the  basis  of  social  phi- 
losophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical 
science^  and  even  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  mechanical 
trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it 
was  ready  on  every  occasion;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinaiy 
politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  Uended  into  a 
complete  whole,  fused  by  a  gemus  that  gave  life  even  to  the 
dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke, 
that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Such  was  the  strength 
and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by 
showing  their  connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  a£birs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he 
employed  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  During  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative, 
were  altogether  practical.  This  is  particularly  striking,  because 
he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politi- 
cian of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large 
views.  On  many  occasions,  and  indeed  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  showed  his  capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative 
thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  forth  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible, 
by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a  de- 
ductive science  available  for  the  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  revised  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  depart- 
ment of  politics  was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  re- 
main so.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  l^arings 
[  that  great  doctrine,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  for- 
Y  gotten,  that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
^  expediency.  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by 
hasty  induction  from  limited  &cts;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  facts,  to  revise  the  in- 
duction, and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
in  another  way,  he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at 

economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  communication,  thought  on  these 
topics  exactly  as  he  did."  BiMtCi  Life  of  Burke^  vol.  il  p.  429 ;  and  see  PWor'a  lAfi 
efBurkCy  p.  68 ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  BrwtghanC^  8kHehe$  ^ 
Biatetmen^  vol  L  p.  206. 
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t)e8t  Imt  the  prodnct  of  human  reason ;  while  political  practice 
has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  passions^  of  which 
xeason  forms  but  a  part;**^  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  cer- 
tain  ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall  be,  and  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he 
is  bound  to  obey.*** 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which 
they  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a 
memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.'"    We  had,  no  doubt^ 

**  **  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature ; 
of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part.**  ObwrvoHont 
<m  a  late  Sttete  of  the  IfaHotiy  in  Burke^a  Workaj  toI.  i.  p.  118.  Hence  the  distinction 
he  had  constantly  in  view  between  the  generalizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought 
to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in 
his  noble  work,  l%niffhiB  on  the  Oavee  of  the  present  Diseontente,  he  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
186X  **No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  ciyil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter 
incapable  of  exact  definition.**  See  also  p.  161,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  pnme  object  of  the  polit- 
ical art,  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  indefensible.  Compare  with  this  the 
dilTerence  between  "la  T^rit^  en  soi**  and  "la  T6rit4  sociale,**  as  expounded  by  If, 
Key  in  his  Science  Sociale,  toI.  il  p.  822,  Paris,  1842. 

^  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters. They  hare  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists ;  we  are  the  skiU'ul  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect  form, 
and  to  fit  the  utenml  to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  perrert 
our  skOl  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and 
defrauding  our  employere^  who  are  cur  natural  lorde^  of  the  object  of  their  just  ex- 
pectations! "  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  In  1111,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol,  ( Works,  vol.  L  p.  216),  "  In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  in- 
cHnation  ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community, — ^is  the  true  end  of  legislature.**  In  his  Let- 
ter on  the  Duration  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  480),  "  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people 
may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  lean  scarcely  conceive  any  ehiiee 
they  can  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous,  as  the  existence  of  any.  human  force  capable 
of  resisting  it.''  So,  too,  he  says  (voL  i.  pp.  125,  214),  that  when  government  and 
the  people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong:  compare  pp.  217,  218,  276, 
vol.  iL  p.  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in 
1772,  when  speaking  on  a  BiU  respecting  tiie  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com, 
said,  "  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  present  Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the 
measure  in  itself,  but  because  I  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  will  have  it  so;  and  it  is  not  for  their  representatives  to  say  nay.  I  can- 
not, nowever,  help  entering  my  protest  against  the  general  principles  of  policy  on 
which  it  is  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous.**  Pari.  Hist,  vol. 
xviijp.  480. 

"*  The  effect  which  Burke*s  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their  fhU  extent,  is  de* 
scribed  by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches;  which,  he  says, 
'*  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy.**  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  L  p.  10& 
Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the  same  year,  1766,  in  Forster's  Life  of 
CMdsmith,  vol.  U.  pp.  88,  89 ;  and  in  Bunburrfs  Correspond,  of  HamnsTt  p.  458« 
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other  stateBmen  before  him,  who  denied  the  validiiy  of  general 
principles  in  politics;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  guess 
of  ignorance,  and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  never 
taken  the  pains  to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew 
them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce* 
ment  to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations^  he  resisted  the  temp- 
tation ;  that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge, 
he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  inarch  of  events;  that 
he  recognized  as  the  object  of  government,  not  the  preservation 
of  particular  institutions,  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  te- 
nets, but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large;  and,  above  aU, 
that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which 
no  statesman  before  him  had  paid,  ^nd  which  too  many  states- 
men since  him  have  forgotten.  •  Our  coimtry,  indeed,  is  still  full 
of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised  his  voice  ; 
feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their  little  force  in 
resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
artifices  of  their  petty  schemes,  and,  by  their  tardy  and  imgrace- 
ful  concessions,  have  sown  the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they 
turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been  baffled;  they  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy*  of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper  with 
a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription  of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  Geoi^  III.  will  easily 
understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke 
to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions;  delusions  which  have  been 
fetal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  ruined 
our  own.*"  They  will  also  understand  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king,  this  great  statesman  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  vrith  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham; all  three  ingenious  men,  but  unsafe,  unsteady,  quite  im- 
fit  for  weighty  concerns,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so 
exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In 
point  of  feet,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  pub- 

***  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attacking  the  common  argument,  that,  because  a 
country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custom,  therefore  the  custom  must 
be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech,  on  the  power  of  the  at- 
torney-general to  file  informations  ex  oMeio  ;  where  he  likens  such  reasoners  to  the 
father  of  Scriblerus,  who  "yenerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot- 
lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero.'*  He  adds :  "  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  this  power  existed,  is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished : 
and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect?  May  not 
a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwards,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  like  the 
DruidSy  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  the  health  were 
cause  and  effect?  "    Pari.  HUi,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1190|  1191. 
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lie  life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  cabinet;**'  and  the 
only  occasionB  on  which  he  occnpied  even  a  subordinate  poet, 
were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of  poli- 
tics compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  affairs  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing  good  that 
was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  established.***  For,  so 
far  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  genera- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only 
did  he  attack  the  absurd  laws  against  forestalling  and  regrat- 
ing,""  but,  by  advocating  the  freedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  similar  prohibitions.*"  He  supported  those  just 
claims  of  the  Catholics,*'*  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately reftised;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected.***  Into  other 
departments  of  politics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,'**  by  which,  in  the  time  of 
George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  defaced;  and  he  vainly 

"*  This,  u  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  is  an  isBtuiee  of  arutocratic  prejudice ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  hint  from  George  III.  would  have  remedied  the  shameful  neglect. 
Cooke'i  HUL  of  Pariy^  toI.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

*^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Qeor^e  III.  most  have  been  offended  \>y  such  senti- 
ments as  these :  ^*  I  am  not  of  the  opimon  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturb- 
ing the  public  repose  ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at 
midnight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  cry  alarms*  the  county,  but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province." 
Burke^s  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari,  Sist.  vol.  zviL  p.  64. 

^"^  He  moved  their  repeal.  Pari,  JffUt.  vol:  xxvi  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issued,  in  1766,  a  proclamation  against  forestallers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  says,  **  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  characteristic  en« 
ergy.*'  Mahcn^s  JffUt,  of  Enqland^  vol  v.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
and  after  Burke*s  death,  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-Justice,  eulogized  these  prepos- 
terous laws.  HoUancTs  Mem,  of  the  Whip  Party^  voL  i.  p.  167.  Compare  AMphui^t 
nut,  of  George  III,  vol.  vii.  p.  406 ;  9nd  CoeklntrfCt  JMetnoriala  of  hit  Timty  Edinb. 
1856,  p.  78. 

"**  **  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  be 
adopted."  Burkt'e  Workt,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ihid,  vol  il.  p. 
409),  **  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was  to  fix  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  Justice,  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power." 

"»  PHor'9  Life  of  Burke,  p.  467 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  268-271,  687-661, 
vol.  11.  pp.  481-447.  He  refutes  (vol.  1.  p.  648)  the  notion  that  the  coronation-oath 
was  intended  to  bind  the  crown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem,  of  Maek* 
intoshy  vol.  I  pp.  170,  171,  with  ButUfi^s  Reminiscences,  voLi.  p.  184. 

*~  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  zvii.  pp.  486,  486,  vol.  xx.  p.  806.  See  also  Burke^s  Carres 
pondenes,  vol.  li.  pp.  17,  18 ;  and  Price's  Life  of  Burke,  p.  148. 

*''  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol 
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attempted  to  soften  the  penal  co^e/^*  the  increasing  severity  of 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  featnres  of  that  bad  leign.*"'  He 
wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  life;*^*  a 
barbarous  and  impolitic  practice^  as  the  English  legislatnre  began 
to  perceive  several  years  later.*"'  He  attacked  the  slave-trade;'"* 
which^  being  an  ancient  nsage,  the  king  wished  to  preserve^  as 
part  of  the  British  constitution,'"^  He  reftited,'*"  but,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous 
power  exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  for 
ubel,  confined  the  jury  to  l£e  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  them- 
selves the  arbiters  of  the  &te  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.'""  And,  what  many  will  think  not 
the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  finan- 
cial reformers,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.""  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through 
parliament  a  series  of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were 

*"  Prior'$  Life  of  Burke^  p.  817.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in  Works,  toL 
ii.  p.  417 ;  and  his  speech,  in  Pari.  HUt.  toL  xxviii.  p.  146. 

""  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parf^a  Works,  toL 
ir.  pp.  150,  259^  with  Pari.  Hist.  toL  xzii.  p.  271,  roL  xziv.  p.  1222,  vol.  zxvi.  p. 
1057,  Tol.  xxviii.  p.  143 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  Life  of  Rom- 
iUy,  by  ERmulf  vol  i.  p.  65 ;  and  AlisofCs  Hist,  of  Europe,  toL  ix.  p.  620. 

"^  In  one  short  speech  {Pari.  Hist.  toI.  xx.  pp.  150,  151),  he  has  almost  ex- 
hausted the  arguments  agahist  enlistment  for  life. 

^  In  1806,  that  is,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  author- 
ized enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  A  lisoH^s  HuL 
of  Europe,  yoL  Til.  p.  880-891.  Compare  NiehMs  lUustraiions  of  the  Etghtemik 
Century,  vol.  y.  p.  475 ;  and  HoUanePs  Mm,  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  il  p.  116. 

"•  Prunes  Life  of  Burke,  p.  816;  Pari  Hist.  vol.  xxviL  p.  502,  vol.  xxviiL  pp. 
69,  96 ;  and  Life  of  WUherforee,  vol.  1.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of  his  animos- 
ity against  the  dave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke,  in  the  Duke  of  BuehnghanCs 
Mem,  of  George  in,  voL  i.  p.  850. 

^  On  the  respect  which  George  m.  felt  for  the  dave-trade,  see  note  269  to 
this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham:  *^The 
court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  always  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation.'^  Brougham^s  Statesmen,  vol.  iL  p.  104. 
Compare  Combe's  North  America,  vd.  L  p.  882. 

""  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490-496 ;  Pari.  Htst.  voL  xviL  pp.  44-55,  a  very 
able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke's  Corre" 
spontL  vol  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

^  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years,  Fox*s  cele- 
brated Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792 ;  although,  in  1752,  juries  had  be- 
gun, in  spite  of  the  judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  CampbdTs 
Chancellors,  vol.  v.  pp.  288,  248,  841-845,  vol  vi.  p.  210 ;  and  Meyer,  InsOtulums 
Judieiaires,  vol  ii  pp.  204,  205,  Paris,  1828. 

'"  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  staUstics  of  the  civil  service  Qn  Jour^ 
nal  of  Statist.  Soe,  vol.  xii.  pp.  108-125),  calls  Burke  "one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
financial  reformers  in  parfiament"  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  Wore  parliament 
a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government ;  and 
his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion  is  one  of  the  finest  of  aU  liiB  compositions. 
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entiiBly  aboHslied,  and,  in  the  single  office  of  paymaster-general, 
a  Baying  effected  to  the  country  of  2590(X){.  a  year.'^^ 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a 
prince,  whose  hoast  it  was,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  govern- 
ment to  his  successor  in  tiie  same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had 
received  it.  There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  by  which 
the  royal  feelings  were  still  further  wounded.  The  determina* 
tion  of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Ameiicans  was  so  notorious, 
that,  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  '^  the  king's 
war;''  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  r^arded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.*'^  In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other 
questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not  by  traditions 
and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished,  but  by  laige  views 
of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  his  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disgraceful  contest,  refiised  to  be  guided  by  arguments 
respecting  the  right  of  either  party."^'  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion,  as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to 
tax  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax 
themselves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politi- 
cians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in  reality, 
subjugated  by  preju<&ce.>*<  For  his  own  part,  he  was  content  to 
compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke,  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their 
distance  from  us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being 

"*  Pricfi^B  Life  of  Burke^  pp.  206,  284.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments  he 
effected,  Sindairs  Hist  of  the  lUvenue^  vol.  ii  pp.  84,  86  ;  BurkeU  Correspond,  toI. 
ill  p.  14;  and  Bistefs  Life  of  Burkes  toI.  ii.  pp.  57-60. 

*^  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Instead  of  calling 
the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king*s  war,  his 
migesty's  fayourite  war."  Pari.  Hist.  toL  xix.  p.  867.  Compare  Cookers  Hist,  of 
Partly  YoL  iii.  p.  286,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in  WalpoWs  Oeorge  III.  roL  iv.  p. 
114.  NichoUs  (  BecollecUons,  toL  i.  p.  35)  says :  **  The  war  was  considered  as  the 
irar  of  the  king  personally.  Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king^s  friends ; 
while  those  who  wished  the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  per- 
serering  in  the  contest,  were  branded  as  disloyal" 

'"  **I  am  not  here  going  into  the  distmction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
their  boundaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the 
rery  sound  of  them."  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774,  in  Burke^s  Works, 
▼oL  i.  p.  173.  In  1776  (yoI.  i.  p.  192) :  **  But  my  consideration  is  narrow,  confined, 
and  wholly  limited  to  the  policy  of  the  question."  At  p.  183 :  we  should  act  in  re- 
gard to  America,  not  **  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according 
to  mere  general  theories  of  government ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  his  earliest  political 
pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says,  that  the  argiwients  of  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ica '*  are  conclusiye ;  conclusiye  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  rererse  as  to  policy  and 
practice."  vol.  1.  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  In  1776,  in  Burbe^s  (Urrespond. 
ToL  ii.  p.  12. 

'^  lA  1766,  George  m.  writes  to  Lord  RockinRham  (Albemarle^s  Roekingham, 
YoL  L  pp.  271,  272) :  ** Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  desire,  in  the  stamp  act;  strons 
for  our  declaring  our  right,  but  willing  to  repeal  t"  In  other  words,  wiUinff  to  offend 
the  Americans,  by  a  speculatiye  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  carefm  to  forego 
the  adYantage  which  tnat  right  might  produce. 
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aided  by  France,  it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  opposed 
the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented,  but 
because  it  was  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  like- 
wise opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameful  bill,  to 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  starvation  plan;  violent  measures,  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men, 
whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feared«*'' 

It  is  certainly  no  &int  characteristic  of  those  times,  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities  equal  to  far 
nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years,  have  received  from  his 
prince  neiti^er  favour  nor  reward.  But  George  III.  was  a  king, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek 
His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity; 
an  age  in  which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  de- 
pressed; when  Addington  was  cherished  as  a  statesman,  and 
Beattie  pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks 
of  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fawn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is 
highly  instructive;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  though 
extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study 
the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations  are 
no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallucina- 
tion. When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  his  mind,  already 
fiunting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling, 
and  threatening  results  of  such  frightul  magnitude.  And,  when 
the  crimes  of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his 
sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all 

*^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans,  was  so 
natural  to  each  a  mind  as  hia,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhibition  of 
it  during  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  truly  dis- 
graceful is,  that,  after  the  war  was  over,  he  displayed  this  rancour  on  an  occasion 
when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  court.  So  regardless,  however,  was  George  III.  of  the  common  de- 
cencies of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  inciyility, 
although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  palace.  See  Tucker'* 
Life  ofjefferean,  Tol  i.  p.  220 ;  and  Mem,  and  CcrreepancL  of  Jeffenon^  vol  L  p.  64. 
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memory  of  the  tyiaimy  by  which  the  sufferings  were  provoked. 
His  mind,  once  so  steady^  so  little  swayed  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, reel^  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains 
of  thousands."^*  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his 
latest  works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this 
melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement, 
from  which  he  never  ralUed,  and  which  alone  was  sufficient  to 
prostrate  the  understanding  of  one  in  whom  the  severity  of  the 
reason  was  so  tempered,  so  nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.  Never,  indeed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching, 
those  exquisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
the  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he 
fouiUy  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritance  of  his  imperishable 
name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  desolation,  under 
which  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  '^  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me,  have  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 

posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors The  storm  has 

gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth.''"^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a 
mind.^*^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence  per- 
ishes; for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to 
relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  change  was  first  clearly 
seen  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolu- 

'**  All  great  revolutions  haye  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  as  long  as 
they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
the  French  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  Tictims.  On  the  horrible, 
but  curious  subject  of  madness,  caused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  JPrichard  an  InnnUy  in  re- 
latum  to  Jurispnuknee,  1842,  p.  90 ;  his  Treatise  on  Insanity,  1885,  pp.  161, 188,  280, 
889 ;  Esquirol,  Maladiee  Mentalea,  vol  I  pp.  48,  68,  64,  66,  211,  447,  vol.  iL  pp. 
193,  726;  Feuchtersleben'a  Medical  Fsvchology,  p.  264;  Georget.dela  Folie,  p.  166; 
Finely  Traite  tur  VAlienatum  MentaU,  pp.  80,  108,  109,  177,  178,  186,  207 ,  216, 
267,  849,  892,  467,  461 ;  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  toL  liL  p.  112. 

*"  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

'"  The  earliest  unmistakeabU  instances  of  those  violent  outbreaks  which  showed 
the  presence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in  February,  1789, 
when  Sir  Richard  Hill,  with  brutal  candour,  hinted  at  Burke^s  madness,  even  in  his 
presence.  FarL  Bist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1249.  Compare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young, 
in  BuckinahanCs  Mem.  of  George  III.  1868,  vol.  iL  p.  78:  *' Burke  finished  ms 
wild  speech  in  a  nuinner  next  to  madness.''  This  was  in  December,  1788 ;  and,  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was 
disordered.  See  a  melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Carrie 
in  1792  (Life  of  Currie,  vol  iL  p.  160) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  lett^. 
In  1796,  in  his  Correspond,  with  Zemrinee^  p.  67. 
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tion;  that  it  waa  aggiayated  by  the  death  of  his  son;  and  that 
it  became  piogressiTely  worse  tOl  death  closed  the  scene.'^'  In 
his  Beflectiona  on  the  French  Bevclution;  in  his  Bemarhson  the 
Policy  of  the  AUies;  in  his  Letter  to  EUiot;  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Begidde  FeaeCj  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  nncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred 
of  the  French  Beyolntion,  he  sacrificM^  his  oldest  associa- 
tions and  his  dearest  fiiends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  always 
looked  np  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  fiom  whose  Ups  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.***  Burke,  on  his  ride, 
fully  recognised  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
for  that  s&ectionate  disposition,  and  for  those  winning  manners, 
which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw  them  co^d  ever  re- 
sist. But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy**^  was  rudely  severed.  Becaose  Fox 
would  not  abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had 
long  cherished  in.  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  fiiendship  was  at  an  end;  for 
that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who  lent 
his  support  to  the  French  people.***  At  the  same  time,  and  in- 
deed the  very  evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manneis,'** 
deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  fiiends,  who  was  taking  him 
home  in  his  carriage;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in- 
sisted on  being  imme^tely  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated 
by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French."*** 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  bare  supposed,  that  this  mania  of 
hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the 

'"  His  son  died  in  August,  1*794  {BurkeU  dyrretpond,  toL  iv.  p.  284) ;  and  hn 
moet  yiolent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  deatli,  in  July, 
1797. 

***  "  This  disciple,  as  be  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself."  Brouffkam^s  8taie9' 
men,  toI.  i.  p.  218.  In  1791,  Fox  said,  that  Burke  *'  had  taught  him  every  thing  he 
knew  in  politics.''  Fori.  Hut,  toL  xxix.  p.  879.  See  also  Adotph/tu^*  Bitt  of 
Qtorgt  IIL  toI.  It.  pp.  472,  610;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Farr,  in  Fan's  TFotm, 
▼oL  vii.  p.  287. 

^  It  had  begun  In  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seyenteen.  RuueWs  Mem,  of  Fox^ 
voL  i.  p.  26. 

***  On  this  punful  rupture,  compare  with  the  FarliamefUary  HuUry,  BoUantTa 
Jfem,  of  the  WTiig  Forty,  voL  L  pp.  10,  11 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Bwrkey  pp.  376-879 ; 
Tomiine'e  Life  of  Fitt,  vol  ii.  pp.  885-895.  The  complete  change  in  Burke's  feelings 
towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lau- 
rence in  1797.  Burke*8  Corr^pond.  with  Laurence,  p.  152.  Compare  Fan'e  Works, 
ToL  ir.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

"*  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson ;  these  eminent 
men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  BisseCs  Life  of  Burke,  toL  L 
p.  127. 

"*  Rogers's Introdue,  to Bwrk^s  Works^  p.  xlir.;  Ftiof's  Lift  of  Burke, p.  884. 
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French  people.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  that  or  in  any  other 
age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic  be- 
nevolence, than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Con- 
dorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.'"' 
La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  i^erior  to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abili- 
ty; but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose 
conduct  he  modelled  his  own,»*«  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
for  the  liberties  of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  un- 
sullied; and  hiB  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn, 
which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.^'^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  country 
whose  liberties  tiiey  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  ac- 
count, Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  of  "impious 
sophistry  ;''^^  to  be  a  "  fanatic  atheist,  and  furious  democratic 
republican ;"»«»  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
highest  and  most  determined  villanie&">^^  As  to  La  Fayette, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he 
was  receiving  from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only 
opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon.""     So 

***  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  remarkable 
man,  in  Latnartine^  Hist,  des  Girondins,  vol.  Tiii.  pp.  76-80 ;  and  a  contemporary  rda- 
tion  in  Mtutet-Fathay^  Vie  de  JHomaeaUj  toI.  ii.  pp.  42-4'7. 

**  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  says,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  **  La  Fayette  se  conforma  4  la  conduite  de  Wash- 
ington, qu^il  avait  pris  pour  module."  CanagnaCy  Revolution  Franqaise^  yoL  iii.  pp. 
870,  371.  Compare  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  BouiU^,  Mhn.  de  BcuUle, 
Tol.  L  p.  125;  and  for  proo&  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  see  Mem,  de  LafayetU,  Yol.  i.  pp.  16,  21,  29, 44,  66,  68, 92,  111,  166, 197, 
204^96,  YoL  ii.  p.  123. 

^  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  Judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  La  Fay- 
ette's **  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour."  FarL 
Ei9t.  Yol.  xxxi.  p.  664.  So,  too,  the  continuator  of  Sismondi  {Hi»t.  dsM  FranqaU,  yoL 
zxx.  p.  856),  "  La  Fayette,  le  cheYalier  de  la  liberty  d*Am6rique  ;**  and  LamarUne 
{But,  dee  OirofuUiu,  yoI.  iii.  p.  200),  *' Martyr  de  la  liberty  aprte  en  aYoir  ^U  le 
h6ro8."  S^gur,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his 
noble  character,  as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mem,  de  SSffur,  vol. 
i.  pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later.  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and  what  she 
relates  shows  how  little  he  had  changed,  and  how  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of 
his  mind  still  were.  Morgan^ t  France^  vol.  il.  pp.  285-312.  Other  notices,  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  wiU  be  found  in  Life  of  Roecoe^  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  in  Trotter'e 
Mem.  of  Fozy  pp.  819  seq. 

""  **  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet.'^  Letter  to  a  Noble  Zord^  in  Burk^e 
Wcrke^  vol.  iL  p.  278. 

"•  Thoughte  on  Freneh  Affwre,  in  BurWe  Works,  vol  i.  p.  574. 

"^  *<  Condorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Revolution) 
is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot ;  but  in  every 
principle  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  deter- 
mined villanies,  fully  his  equal"  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs^  m  BvarkeU  Works,  vol 
i.  p.  579. 

"*  **  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  in  the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg." 
TOL.  I.— 22 
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dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  even  to  the  common  in- 
stincts of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  he  could 
find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and  hi^h-souled 
man,  than  by  calling  him  a  nman:  *^  I  would  not,''  says  Burke, 
^^  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application 
in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian /'^^^ 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "  Cannibal  Castle;""^  it  is  "the 
republic  of  assassins ;"^^^  it  is  "a  hell;"^^  its  government  is 
composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  firaudulent,  most  knay- 
ish,  of  chicaners;"^^*  its  National  Assembly  are  "  miscreants;''**^ 
its  people  are  "  an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni- 
bal Parisians;  "3"  they  are  "a  nation  of  murderers;"^*'  they  are 
"the  basest  of  mankind;""®  they  are  murderous  atheists;""* 
"they  are  a  gang  of  robbers;"'"  they  are  "the  prostitute  out- 
casts of  mai^ind;"***  they  are  "a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists.""*  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
is  offering  victims  "on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide;"*^ 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at 
the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the  French  republic,  where 
the  court-dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them."*"  When  our  am- 
bassador was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "had  the  honour  of  pasong 
his  mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide 
pettifogger;"*^^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  eartL"*"  France  has  no  longer 
a  place  in  Europe;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map;  its  very  name 
should  be  forgotten.*"    Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it? 

BthhomCi  EUt,  of  Great  Brit,  toL  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflicting  details  of  his  suffer- 
ings, in  Mim,  de  LafojfetUy  toI.  L  p.  479,  toI.  ii.  pp.  76,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92 ;  and  on 
the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them,  see  De  StaU^  Jihf,  Frang<n9e,  Paris, 
1820,  YoL  ii.  p.  108. 

'"  It  is  hardly  credible  that  such  language  should  have  been  applied  to  a  man 
like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Parliameniary  Hittory,,  toI.  xxzi.  p. 
61,  and  from  AdolphiMy  voL  t.  p.  693.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the 
expression  is  ^*  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity ;''  but  in  the  Pari,  HitL  **  I  would 
not  debauch  my  humanity.*'  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  '*  hor^ 
rid  ruffian  "  being  used  by  Burke.  Ck>mpare  Bvirkie  Corretpondenee  toUh  Laurence^ 
pp.  91,  99. 

^  BwrkeU  WorkSy  vol.  ii.  pb  819.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise  words 
emi^oyed  by  Burke. 

■»  Ibid.  ToL  a.  p.  279. 

"•  Burke's  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  879. 

"•  Bwrke't  WarJu,  vol.  il  p.  886. 

*"  BurMs  C<yrre9p.  voL  iii.  p.  140.  •"  Burke't  Wcrk$j  vol.  il  p.  822. 

»•  Pari.  HieL  vol  xxx.  p.  116.  »"  Ibid.  p.  112. 

•*»  Ibid.  p.  188.  »*»  Ibid.  p.  485. 

^*  Ibid.  p.  646;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in  1798. 

*"  Ibid,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426,  »*•  Bvrke's  Work$,  vol.  ii.  p.  820. 

>*•  Ibid,  p.  286.  ^'  Ibid.  p.  822.  •«  Ibid,  p.  818. 

***  ParL  Hist,  rol.  xxviii.  p.  868,  voL  xxx.  p.  890 ;  Adolphuty  vol  iv.  p.  467. 
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Why  need  our  children  learn  its  language?  and  why  are  we  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  our  ambasBadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fiiil  to 
return  from  such  a  land  with  their  principles  cormpted,  and  with 
a  wish  to  conspire  against  their  own  conntiy.**' 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  was; 
but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations 
and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered.  He  who,  with 
humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had  strenuously  laboured 
to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America 
Was  a  light  and  trivial  episode.  In  his  calmer  moments,  no  one 
would  have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  that  country  had  been  placed.  But  now  he  sought  to 
alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  inde^  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, of  compelling  France  to  change  her  principles;*^^  and, 
at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating 
to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt.*^*  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered  intel- 
lect, that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hatefril,  he  sought  to  give  to 

"*  In  the  Letters  on  a  JUgicide  Peace,  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  says, 
"  These  ambaBsadors  may  easily  retnm  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went :  but  can  they 
erer  return  from  tiiat  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithful  subjects;  or  with  any 
true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  orlawi 
of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  snuliug  into  this  Tri- 
phonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  and  such  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  they  live.**  Bvrke^e  Worhe,  toI.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
work,  p.  881,  "  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *■  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  T 
Is  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by  travel?  Is  It  for 
this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language 

of  France  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  put 

of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  less  active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  fizushing  hand  to  our  ruin. 
No  ftctory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a  taint  in  their 
religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate 
to  the  whole  kingdom.*^ 

*'  In  OhBervaHone  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority y  1793,  he  says,  that  during  four 
years  he  had  wished  for  '*  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and  jacobinism.*'  BurkeU 
Worke^  vol  i.  p.  611. 

"*  **  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause 
by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France.*^ 
Heads  for  Coneideraiion  on  the  Present  State  of  Afiars,  written  in  November,  1792, 
in  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  588.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  a  faction,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in 
January,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  **  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided 
and  deranged ;  but  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  inva- 
ders would  not  find  that  their  enterprise  toM  not  to  support  a  party,  hut  to  conquer  a 
kingdom/^    Burke's  Ccrreepond,  vol.  iii  p.  184. 
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it  that  character  of  a  crosade"^^  which  incieasing  knowledge  had 
long  since  banished;  and  londly  proclaiming  that  the  contest 
was  religious,  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in 
order  to  cause  fresh  crimes. '^^  He  also  declared  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that 
we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  imtilwe  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  men  by  whom  the  Bevolution  was  brought  about.*<^'  Aiid, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the 
most  awfiil  of  all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over; 
although  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  reyenge  as  well  as  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  resources  of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by 
the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended;  it  was  to  be  durable;  it  must  have  permanence;  it  must^ 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a 
long  war:  ^^  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  wsx."^* 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their 
government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war.  Finally,  it  was 
to  be  a  long  war.  Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who  wished 
to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and 
protracted  calamities  ?  Such  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such 
deliberate  opinions,  if  they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immor- 
talize even  the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load 
his  name  with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  politicians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher 
England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only  given  to  mourn 
over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  i£ould  do.  We 
may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mys- 
teries of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  unless,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  greatest  of  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to 

•*  Afl  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  calls  it,  Mem,  o/Fox^  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  See  also  8ehlo9- 
ut'm  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  ii.  p.  98,  vol  v.  p.  109,  vol  vi.  p.  291 ;  NlcholUe  Bee- 
nUectione,  vol.  i.  p.  800 ;  Parr't  W&rk»y  vol.  iii.  p.  242. 

"*  "  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this 
dreadful  contest.  It  ia  a  reltaiaue  vtar,''  RemarJcB  on  the  Policy  of  ih€  Alliee,  in 
Burke'e  Works,  vol  i.  p.  600. 

"•  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  604.  And  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  in  a  letter  written  in  1798,  in  Burke's  Cor- 
respond, vol.  iv.  p.  188.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  war 
must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and 
savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  oiSv  rational  end  it  can  pursue ; 
namely,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  wliich  gave  it  birth."  Par/. 
Hist,  vol  zxxi.  p.  427. 

"^  Letters  on  a  JUgieide  Peace,  in  Burkes  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this  horrible 
sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  politician,  the  italics 
are  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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miniBter  to  a  deceased  mind,  pluck  the  fionowB  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memoiy,  and  raze  out  the  troubles  that  are  rooted  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even  though 
we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  English 
court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  prince  under  whom  he  lived.  While  Burke  was  consuming 
his  life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances, 
improve  our  laws,  and  enlighten  our  commercial  poUcy, — while 
he  was  occupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.''^  But  when  the  great  statesman  degener- 
ated into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he  made  it 
the  sole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between 
the  two  first  countries  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  bar- 
barous object  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
however  important  they  might  be  ;"* — then  it  was  that  a  per- 
ception of  his  vast  abilities  began  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in 
the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the 
successive,  and  eventually,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  had 
fallen  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was  ' 
first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  fiivour.  Now  he  was  a 
man  after  the  king's  own  heart.*^'  Less  than  two  years  before 
his  death,  there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
Geoige  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;"•  and  the  king  even 
wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Lords  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  counsellor.*" 

"^  "  I  know,**  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the 
zenith  of  hie  intellect, — **  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  nohle  lord,  or 
as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that  the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  preferment.** 
Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xyU.  p.  1269. 

"**  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  "  Jacobinism,** 
in  his  IToribf,  toI.  ii.  p.  449,  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1*792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry.  Correspond,  toL  iii.  pp.  519^  620 : 
'*  But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole,  the  political  principle  must 
be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *  a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad.*  * 

***  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  m.  beginning 
to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791 :  see,  in  Bvrke^a  Correspondence^  vol.  iii.  p. 
278,  an  exquisitely  absurd  account  of  Ids  reception  at  the  levee.  Burke  must  have 
been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  such  a  letter. 

■~  "Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king.**  Prioi's  lAfe  of 
Bvrhe,  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  8700/.  a-year;  but  if  we  may 
rely  on  Mr.  KichoUs,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  **  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two 
pensions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/.*'  NieholUe  JieeoUections,  voL  i.  p.  136. 
Burke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  3700/.  a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/., 
as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirm- 
ed by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See  Niehole'e  Lit,  Anec,  of  the  EighUenih  Century^  vol  iiL 
p.  81. 

"*  Prior  a  Life  of  Burke^  p.  460 ;  NichMe  Lit,  Anec,  voL  iiL  p,  81 ;  Bieee^e 
JAfe  ofBurke^  vol  il.  p.  414. 
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ThiB  digression  respecting  the  character  of  Burke  has  been 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered unimportant :  for,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  George  III.  towards 
great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his 
reign  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
work,  t  shall  trace  the  effect  of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests 
of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  object  of  the 
present  introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances,  the 
character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  war 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxing  the 
colonies,  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in 
parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  with- 
out even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  suggestion,  being  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems,  indeed, 
hardly  to  have  excited  attention.'"  But  what  was  deemed  by 
the  government  of  George  II.  to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  George 
III.  For  the  new  kmg,  having,  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cor- 
dial acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  un- 
ruly will.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  angry  feelings  broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  despotic  principles,  which,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Bevolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  looking, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists, — 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  parties  ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would 
take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  incline.'" 

"**  **  It  bad  been  proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  raise  tbe  revenue  by  impos- 
ing taxes  on  America ;  but  tbat  minister,  wbo  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  of 
the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  an  expedient.*'  WalpMt  George  JIL  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  Fhilli- 
mon^a  Mem.  of  LytUeton^  vol.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Bancroft^a  American  JHevduHon^  vol.  i.  p. 
96 ;  BeUhaanU  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  voL  v.  p.  102. 

*"  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted ;  but  we 
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On  the  part  of  the  English  govemment,  no  time  wae  lost. 
Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  ;^*^  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  change  in  political  affairs,  that  not  the  least  difficulty 
was  found  in  passing  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  George 
II.,  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  propo- 
sal, if  made,  would  certainly  have  been  rejected ;  now  the  most 
powerful  parties  in  the  state  were  united  in  its  £Btyor.  The  king, 
on  every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was,  there* 
fore,  sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in 
every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies.'"  The  aristocracy,  a  few 
leading  Whigs  alone  excepted,  were  on  the  same  side,  and  looked 
to  the  taxation  of  America  as  a  means  of  lessening  their  own 
contributions.'"  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  notorious,'"  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  re- 
are  not  bound  to  beHeve  the  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  wbo  says  (Mem.  of  Oewgt 
II.  Tol.  i.  p.  897)  diat  in  1764  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though 
a  keen  obserrer  of  the  surface  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  view  of  thia 
kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  eifect  expressed  by 
his  &ther.  ^r  Robert  Walpole  may  have  said  something  respecting  the  increasing 
lore  of  liberty  in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
loTe  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

"**  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764 ;  the  bill  itself  early  in  1766. 
See  MaharCu  HUt.  of  jEngland,  toI.  t.  pp.  82,  86 ;  and  OrenvUU  Faper^j  vol.  iL  pp. 
878,  874.  On  the  complete  change  of  policy  which  this  indicated,  see  Broughmi 
Polit.  PhUo*.  part  iii.  p.  828. 

"*  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  against  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox :  **  The  Tories  do 
uniTersaUy  think  their  power  and  consequence  inTolved  in  the  success  of  this  Amer- 
ican business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are 
when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natxiral  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by 
their  clergv,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself"  Burke^s  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 
Coinpare  BUhop  NevOoiC*  Life  of  Himulf,  pp.  184,  167. 

^  "  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  at  the 
expense  of  America."  Bancroft  *  Sist,  of  the  American  Eevolution^  voL  ii.  p.  414. 
The  merchants,  on  the  other  hand,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  See, 
on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shelbume,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1776,  in  Chatham  Correepond. 
ToL  iv.  pp.  841,  401.  See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Vyner,  in  Fori.  Mi$t, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  607,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1861. 

**^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself 
suggested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  Grenville  at  first  objected.  Compare 
WraxalTt  Mem,  of  hit  own  Time,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with  NichoUe's  Reeolleetione, 
vol.  i.  pp.  206,  886.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  nimour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  every  thing  we  know  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he 
over-persuaded  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 
See  BancrofVa  American  JievoltUion,  vol.  iii.  pp.  807,  808 ;  JiutedTa  Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  1.  pp.  247,  264 ;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ii  See  also,  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  2%«  OrenvUU  Fapers,  vol.  iii.  p.  878 ;  a  curious  pas- 
sage, with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition  orwhose  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  (1868),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  Mahon^a  Miet.  of  England, 
vol.  V.  p.  189.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1776, 
Jefferson  writes  from  Philadelphia :  "  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true. 
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covered  from  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  George 
II.9  there  was  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cabinet ;  it  being 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince,  whose  first 
object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  himself 
and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such 
weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission 
to  his  wishes."^ 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those  events 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combination.  Without 
stopping  to  relate  details  which  are  known  to  every  reader,  it 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  the 
wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at 
naught,  and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant 
men,  who  soon  brought  the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  countiy, 
and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people 
without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war 
ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.***  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense  trade  was  nearly  annihilated ;  every 
branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;*^^  we  were  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Europe  :"'   we  incurred  an  expense  of 

that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have.*'  JeffersofCt  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  168.  And 
in  1782  Franklin  writes  to  Livingston,  **The  king  hates  us  most  cordisdly.**  Life  0/ 
IVanklin,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

*"  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  observes, — "a  court  that  required  ministers 
to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign.' 
AlbemarWM  Man.  of  Rockingliam^  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  JSancro/Va  American  jReih 
oluHon,  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  1767,  writes:  "His  miyesty 
never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what 
is  better,  willing  to  continue  so."  JBurke*8  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  Ten  years  later, 
Lord  Chatham  openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraceful  peculiarity :  "  Thus  to 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  was  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in- 
trusted." Chatham's  Speech  in  1777,  in  Adolphus,  vol  ii.  pp.  499,  500. 

■••  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the 
English,  see  Tuckei's  lAfe  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 139, 160 ;  Jefferson's  Mem,  and 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  862, 429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  386,  337  ;  Almon's  Correspond,  of  WUkes^ 
vol.  v.  pp.  229-282,  edit.  1806  ;  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  TIL  vol.  ii.  pp.  862,  891. 
These  horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  parliament,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xix.  pp.  871, 
408,  428,  424,  482,  488,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  667,  678,  679,  696,  972, 1898, 1894, 
vol.  XX.  p.  48.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  par- 
liament, one  of  the  items  was  for  **  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Pari.  Bist,  toL 
xix.  pp.  971,  972.     See  further  Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  26,  99. 

■"  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten  of  the 
artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment."  This  was  stated,  in 
1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  Mahon's  Hiet.  of  England,  vol.  t.  p. 
186.  As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  marked,  and  ample 
evidence  of  the  enormous  injury  inflicted  on  England  will  be  found  by  comparing 
Franklin's  Correspondence,  voL  i.  p.  352 ;  Adolphtut's  Hist,  of  George  III.  voL  il.  p. 
261 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Pari.  Hitt.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  784,  951,  968,  964, 
voL  xix.  pp.  259,  841,  710,  711,  1072 ;   Walpole's  Mem,  of  George  in.  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

•^*  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  m  1782  "  the  cause  of  Great 
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140,000,0001.  ;>^>  and  we  lost  by  &r  the  most  ^ilnable  colonies 
any  nation  has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  flret  fruits  of  th6  poKcy  of  George  III.  But 
the  mischief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  this  barbarous  war,  re- 
coiled upon  ourselyes.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  from 
the  episcopal  bench,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party, 
there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,^ 
doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incom- 
patible with  it.  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
known  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  parliamentary  debates,  and  in  the  theological 
literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which 
are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  belong- 
ing to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
dflmger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popu- 
lar liberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother- 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would 
have  been  established  in  the  colonies.'^' 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question 
of  considerable  difficulty  ;  but  after  a  careM  study  of  that  time, 
and  a  study  too  from  sources  not  much  used  by  historians,  I 
feel  satisfied  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may 
have  been  overrated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now 

Britun  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  amon^  the  selfish  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent almost  disreputable.^'  Hist,  of  Otorge  III,  toI.  ill.  pp.  891,  892.  For  proof 
of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries  respecting  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
fer to  Mem,  de  Segw^  toI.  iii.  pp.  184,  185 ;  (Euvres  de  Turaot^  vol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  Sour 
Utme^  Mem.  deJLcuU  XVI^  vol.  iv.  pp.  868, 864 ;  Koek^  Tableau  dea  JUvolutiontj  voL 
SL  pp.  190-194;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

^  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hut.  of  the  Hevenu^y  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  says  189, 171, 876/. 

"'  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  observer,  thought  that  the  American  war  "  must  be  decisive 
of  the  liberties  of  both  countries."  Bitnejfs  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  92.  So,  too.  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  **  poor  England  will  have  fallen  upon  her  own  sword.**  1%6 
QrenmUe  Fapera^  vol.  iv.  p.  678.  In  the  same  year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made 
to  rule  the  colonies  by  military  force,  **  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in 
America  will  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (though  its  certain  eflbct),  is  the  smallest  pari 
of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destmo- 
tion  of  our  freedom  here."  BurkeU  WorkB^  vol.  ii.  p.  899.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 
210 ;  Pari.  Hist.  voL  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  661,  662,  voL  xix.  pp.  11,  1066,  vol.  xx.  p. 
119,  vol.  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  F6x  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victoriouB 
{BuuelTs  Mem.  of  Pox,  vol  i.  p.  148) ;  for  which  some  writers  have  actually 
ed  him  of  want  of  patriotism  I 
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inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affidrs  was  calculated  to  excite  great  alarm. 
It  is  certain  that,  daring  many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  ex- 
ample had  been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Church  of  England  exerted  a31  her  influence  in 
&vour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the  king  wished  to  en- 
force. It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
Esers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
ords  was  undeigoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  conferred  upon 
men  notorious  for.  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogatiiie. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied ;  and  putting  them  to- 
gether, there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  tiie  American  war 
was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colo- 
nists had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the 
Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  de- 
feated them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating  themselves 
bom  the  mother-country,  began  that  wondeiful  career,  which  in 
less  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  show- 
mg  what  may  be  efifected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  free 
people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation 
rose  up  and  turned  against  its  rulers.  The  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Bevolution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old 
institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
ing the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightM  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  ex- 
citing revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to  eveiy  consequence 
except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  passions.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revo- 
lution, like  all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and 
a  form  of  government  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition 
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of  things.  What  the  form  would  have  been^  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
country  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France 
to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  firom  a  country 
which  had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  unfrequently  had 
been  her  bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon 
George  III.,  and  upon  those  classes  which  were  then  in  the  as- 
cendant. The  fact  that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their 
oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in  high  places. 
The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now 
turned  against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  follow."*  In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of 
sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  fiom  France 
simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  deci- 
sive step  towards  an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because 
France  had  injured  England,  but  because  France  had  changed 
her  government."*  A  few  months  later,  the  French,  copying 
the  example  of  the  English  in  the  preceding  century,'"  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was 
grossly  impolitic.  But  it  was  palpably  evident  that  they  who 
consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and 
their  country  ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it  firom  abroad,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  France, 
would  unite  all  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce, the  nation  to 
adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 

*^*  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  out,  Lord  Laosdowne,  one  of 
the  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  prevailing  corruption,  said,  "  The 
present  instance  recalled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  preyious  to 
the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  applied  to  the 
Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National  Convention, — tha  iotM  conaegtiencM 
might  follow:'   Pari.  Hist.  voL  xxx.  p.  166. 

"»  Compare  BeUhamCs  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viil  p.  490,  with  Tomline^i 
Life  ofFitty  vol.  ii.  p.  648.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in 
Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  zxx.  pp.  143,  144.  Its  date  is  17th  August, 
1792. 

*^*  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint-Vincent  pertinently  remarked, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  "  have  dethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  be- 
headed the  eighth."  Mem,  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol.  i.  p.  146 ;  and  we  are  told  in 
AlisonU  Europe  (vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  816),  that  in  1792  Louis  "anticipated  the  fate 
of  Charles  1."    Compare  WUliameU  Letters  from  Fra/nee^  2d  edit.  1796,  vol.  Iv.  p.  2. 
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pented)  bat  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  the 
ahame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was 
known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and 
without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  ftiture,  treated  the 
death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and  imperiously  or- 
dered the  French  resident  to  quit  the  country  ;"'  thus  wantonly 
originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of 
millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  post- 
poning for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affairs  rendered  indispensable. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hatefol,  the  most  un- 
just, and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has  ever  waged  against 
any  country,  will  be  hereafter  considered :"®  at  present  I  confine 
myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on  English  so- 
ciety. 

What  distinguishes  this  sanguinary  contest  jfrom  all  preced- 
ing ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was 
eminently  a  war  of  opinions^ — a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not 
with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of  re- 
pressing that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind,  which  had  now 
become  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  leadiog  countries  of  Eu- 
rope.*^® As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began,  the  English 
government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a 
republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  ftdfiUed  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  family 

^  Belsham  {HiH.  of  Oreat  Britain,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  525)  suppoBes,  and  probably 
with  reason,  that  the  English  govemment  was  bent  upon  war  even  before  the  death 
of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  (Tomline^s  PiUy  vol.  ii.  p.  699)  that  it  was  not  untU  the 
24th  of  January,  1798,  that  Ghaurelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leaye  England,  and 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  *'  the  British  ministers  having  received  information 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  France.^  Compare  Belsham^  vol.  viii.  p.  530.  The 
common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities 
was  the  execution  of  Louis.  Bee  AlitovCs  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  522,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  vol 
vi.  p.  656 ;  and  Neumarehy  in  Journal  of  Staiistieal  Society^  vol.  xviii.  p.  108. 

"^^  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statetmen,  vol.  i.  p.  79)  rightly  says  of  this  war, 
that  **  the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of  this  flagrant  polit- 
ical crime."  So  eager,  however,  was  George  III.  in  its  favour,  that  when  Wilber- 
force  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  to 
take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next  time  he  appeared  at  court.  Za/b  of  WiSfer' 
force,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  72. 

*''*  In  1798  and  subsequentiy,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  by 
the  supporters  of  govemment,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progress 
of  democratic  institutions.  See,  among  many  other  instances,  PttrL  Sut.  vol.  xxx. 
pp.  418,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1288,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1086,  1047, 
vol.  xzxiii.  ^,  608,  604;  NieholUs  ReeoUeetions,  vol.  IL  pp.  156,  157. 
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into  moumingy  and  reduced  the  countiy  to  the  veige  of  national 
bankruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enact- 
ing a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discusBion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  was 
every  year  becomiug  more  active.  These  laws  were  so  compre* 
hensive,  and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the 
energy  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  en- 
forced, they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else,  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion«  Indeed,  during 
several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in  the  opiuion 
of  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the 
bold  spirit  with  which  our  En^h  juries,  by  their  hostile  ver- 
dicts, resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to 
sanction  laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a 
timid  and  servile  legislature  had  willingly  consented.'^' 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  two  most  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  us 
fix>m  every  other  European  people.  As  long  as  they  are  pre- 
served intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently 
employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too 
jealously  watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other  ad- 
vantages of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political  discus- 
sion, they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  Sko  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to 
exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which 
by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available 
for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

"*  Lord  Campbell  (Lives  of  the  ChaneelloTMy  toL  vi.  p.  449)  says,  that  if  the  laws 
passed  in  1794  had  ))eeii  enforced,  "the  only  chance  of  escaping  senritude  would 
have  been  dvil  war/*  Compare  Brougham's  Statemien^  vol.  i.  p.  287,  toL  ii.  pp.  68, 
64,  OD  our  "  escape  from  proscription  and  £rom  arbitrary  power. . . .  during  the 
almost  hopeless  struggle  from  1798  to  1801.**  Both  these  writers  pay  great  and  de- 
served honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine  with  Juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of 
our  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794^  at  Tooke^s  trial,  they  only  eonsulted 
eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  SUphms^e  Mtm.  of  Home 
Tookey  vol  ii  p.  147 ;  see  also,  on  this  crisis,  Life  of  CoTiwnghi^  vol  L  p.  210.  The 
people  sympathized  throughout  with  the  victims ;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was 
pending,  the  attorney-general,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court, 
and  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  Tmiee't  Life  of  Sldon^  vol  I  pp.  186, 
186.    Compare  Bolerofie  Memoirs^  vol  ii.  pp.  180^  181. 
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visable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  be  lessened ;  it 
was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they  should  strengthen 
their  abilities  by  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details  of  that 
bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
government  carried  on  against  every  kind  of  free  discussion, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction;  and  I 
can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  pimishments,  of  men 
like  Adams,  Bonney,  Orossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hod- 
son,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Eidd,  Lambert,  Margaret,  Martin,  Muir, 
Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  ThelwaU,  Tooke,  Wakefield, 
Warden,  Winterbotham  :  all  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  many 
of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because  they  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used 
language  such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  public 
press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refiised  to  convict  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  determined  to 
xecur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1795,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  mat- 
ters. For  by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  no- 
tice of  it  were  inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;'" 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to 
bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision 
of  government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  pgned  by  householders,  but  that  the  original 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it :  a  significant 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  understood. ^^'  It  was 
also  enacted  that,  even  after  these  precautions  had  been  taken, 
any  single  justice  might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in 
lus  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at 

■"  "Five  days  at  least."  Btai.  86  George  III  c  8.  §  1.  Thia  applied  to  meet- 
ings "  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  considering  of  or  preparing  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or 
to  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  established 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any 
gricTance  in  church  or  state/*  The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of 
meeting  called  by  magistrates,  officials,  and  the  minority  of  the  grand  jury. 

*"  The  inserter  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  **  shall  cause  such  notice  and  au- 
thority to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town  or  place  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  shall 
require  the  same."    86  Gto,  iJ/.  c  8,  §  1. 
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the  same  time,  he  was  autboiued  to  anrest  thoee  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  Ihe  offenders.'^'  The  power  of  dusaolying  a  public 
meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vision against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  £J1  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards 
of  twelve  persons,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after 
being  ordered  to  separate, — in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrates^* 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open  field^ 
or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  Jecturing,  or  for  debating,  un- 
less a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been  obtained  from  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating-libra- 
ries, and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sion ;  no  person,  without  leave  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind.'"'  Before  shops  of  this 
sort  could  be  opened,  a  Ucense  must  first  be  obtained  firom  two 
justices  of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  pe- 
riod.3"*  K  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on  any  subject 
whatever,"  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100?.  a-day ;  and  every  person  who 
aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supply- 
ing a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  be  fined  ioi.  The  proprietor 
of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to  suffer  tcom  these 
ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  fiirther  punishment 
as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house."' 

*"  ^'  8,  §§  6  and  7,  referring  to  **  meetings  on  notice ;"  and  to  persons  holding 
langnage  whicn  shall  even  "  tend  to  incite/^  These  two  sections  are  very  remark- 
able. 

"*  **  It  shall  be  adjudged,**  says  the  act,  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
the  offenders  therein  shiUl  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy."    86  George  IIL  c.  8,  §  6. 

■*  8iat.  89  ffeofye  ///  c.  79,  g  16. 

*"  The  license  "  shall  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  fot 
any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  justices  of  the  peace"  &c.  "  to  revoke  and  declare  void,  and  no  loneer  in  force, 

by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon  such  Ucense  shall  cease  and 

determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect*'  89  Chorgt  UL  c.  79, 
§18. 

"^  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act : 
"Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  pUce  of  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
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To  modem  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  fines, 
but  should  also  be  punished  as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house ; 
and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him,  simply  because  he  opened 
his  shop  without  asking  permission  fiom  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consist- 
ent, since  it  formed  part  of  a  regular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only 
the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  laws, 
now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  strin- 
gent, and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  imrelenting,  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public  writer  who  ex- 
pressed independent  sentiments.^^^  These  measures,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observers, 
the  state  of  pubUc  affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irre- 
trievable. The  extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  best  fiiends  of  liberty  looked  to  the 
ftiture,  is  very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence.^^*    And  although  comparatively  few  men 

to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  "  (if  not  regularly 
licensed  by  the  authorities),  .  .  .  **  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderly  house  ;^  and  the 
person  opening  it  shall  ^*  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  disor- 
derly houses.**  89  Oeorgt  III,  c.  79,  §  15.  The  germ  of  this  law  may  be  found  in 
86  Otorge  III,  c.  8,  §g  12, 18,  14,  16,  16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
human  mind  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legisUtion. 

"*  See  the  particulars  in  Hunts  Hist,  of  Newspa'pers^  toI.  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  p.  284 :  **  In  ad<tition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expression 
of  popubr  opinion."  In  1*793,  Dr.  Currie  writes :  "  The  prosecutions  that  are  com- 
menced by  goTemment  all  over  England  against  printers,  publishers,  &o.  would  aston- 
ish you ;  and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  committed  many  months  ago.  The 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Her<dd  has  had  seven  different  indictments  preferred  against 
nim  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disposing 
of  six  different  copies  of  Faine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Paine.  The  man  was 
opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  they 
were  intended  to  do.**  Currie's  Life,  vol  i.  pp.  185,  186.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Boscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124;  and  Mem.  of  HoUroft^ 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  151,  152:  "Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted 
out  for  prosecution.**  See  further.  Life  of  Cartwrighty  vol.  L  pp.  199,  200 ;  Adol- 
pkus's  Hist,  of  George  IIL  vol.  v.  pp.  625,  526;  Mem.  of  Wakefield,  vol.  ii.p.  69.     * 

"*  In  1793,  Dr.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  adds :  **  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive 
the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis.**  Currie's  Mem,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  In 
1795,  Fox  writes  {RusselVs  Mem,  of  Fox,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  124,  126) :  "  There  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convino 
ed  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  wiU  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  itself.** 
In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Raine  writes  (Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  538) :  "  The  misohieT- 
0U8  conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasv  dwelling  for 
the  moderate  and  peaceful  man ;  their  present  proceedings  render  our  situation  akrm- 
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ventured  to  express  such  sentiments  in  pnblic,  Fox,  whose  fear- 
less temper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly  stated  what  would 
have  checked  the  government,  if  any  thing  could  have  done  so. 
For  this  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  minister  more  than 
once,  and  was  afterwards  minister  again,  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
from  his  place  in  parliament,  in  1795,  that  if  these,  and  other 
shameful  laws  which  were  proposed,  should  be  actually  passed, 
forcible  resistance  to  the  government  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  they  felt  themselves  equal 
to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrary 
measures  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  extinguish  their  liber- 
ties."« 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong 
career.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  were  able  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  the 
people,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  short  of  actual  vio- 
lence.»»*  And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety rendered  indispensable,  there  were  also  brought  into  play 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  for  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 

ing,  and  our  prospects  dreadful."  See  also  p.  580.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Tilandaff 
writes  (Life  of  Wisisfm^  toI.  ii.  pp.  86,  87) :  "  The  malady  which  attacks  the  consti- 
tution (innuence  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  violent  applications  might  be 
used ;  their  success  would  be  doubtful,  and  I,  for  one,  never  wish  to  see  them  tried." 
Compare  vol  i.  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Priestley  dreaded  a  revolution;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  thought  there  was  **  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  gradual  re- 
form" Mem,  of  Priestley y  vol.  L  pp.  198,  199. 

^^  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  said,  that  **  he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  bills,  which  positively  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the 
whole  of  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  would  not  be  enacted  by  parliament  against  the  declared  sense  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If,  however,  ministers  wore  determined,  by  means 
of  the  corrupt  influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  to  pass  the 
bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  minority  of  the  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  justify  resistance ;  and  the  only  question  would 
be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent."  Fori.  HisL  vol.  xxxii.  p.  888.  On  this, 
Windham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  "  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law ;"  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  im- 
mediately assented,  pp.  885-887. 

*"  "  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  de- 
cided a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  (t.  e. 
in  1795) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not 
only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulvar  professions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  and  occupation  in  attendmg  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of 
the  ministry."  Note  in  Pari.  Hittcryy  voL  xxxii.  p.  881.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Fox  made  the  declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  previous  note. 
TOL.  I.— 23 
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absolute  terror.^^*  The  ministers  of  the  day,  tnmiiig  a  struggle 
of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with  their 
political  opponents,  and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to 
be  treated  with  shameful  severity.^^'  If  a  man  was  known  to  be 
a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private 
letters  were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office.^^^  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  ihe  confidence  of 
domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  government  was  safe 
under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and  the 
gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
ramilies,  and  schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren.^^^  Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to 
silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prose- 
cuted, that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court.^'^  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country.'^^  Political  asso- 
ciations and  public  meetings  were  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ;  and  every  popular  as- 

*"  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  "  Reign  of  Terror  f  and  so  indeed  it  was  for 
every  opponent  of  government.  See  OampbelCa  ChancMorty  vol.  vi.  p.  441 ;  Mem.  of 
WakeJUld,  toL  ii.  p.  67  ;  and  Throtter'a  Mem.  of  Fox,  p.  10. 

"^  ^'  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt  and  Dun- 
das  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men  who  were  oast 
into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas-corpus  sus- 
pension act  had  taken  every  hope  Of  redress."  Cooke's  HUt.  of  Pcarty,  vol  iii.  p. 
447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treat- 
ed when  in  prison,  see  StepherWe  Mem,  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  125,  423 ;  ParL 
met.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  118,  126,  129,  170,  616,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  742,  748 ;  Clan- 
ewrr^e  RecoOeetions,  pp.  46,  86,  87,  140,  226. 

•"  Life  of  CurrUy  vol.  ii.  p.  160;  Stepheru^s  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  118, 119. 

""^  In  1798,  Roscoe  writes :  "  Every  man  is  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  brother." 
Life  of  jRoeeoej  vol.  1.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox^s  statement  (JParL  Btet.  vol.  xxx.  p. 
21),  that  what  government  had  done  was,  **  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an 
inquisitor,  but  into  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to  set  father  against  father,  brother 
against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country !"  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1629 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Coleridge^e  Biog. 
Lit.  (vol.  i.  p.  192),  on  the  extent  of  "  secret  defamation,"  in  and  after  1798.  For 
further  evidence  of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem,  of  HoUroft^  vol.  ii  pp. 
160,  161 ;  Stepherui'e  Mem.  of  Home  Tooke^  vol.  ii.  pp.  116,  116. 

**"  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke*s  great 
philological  work.  The  Liversiona  of  Purley.  See  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  846-348.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  (Life  of  Carttenght^  vol.  L  p.  248); 
**The  decision  against  Wakefield*s  publisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press ;  and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent 
tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any  thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable 
to  the  ministers." 

^  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  **  enemies  to  the 
ministers ;"  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
**  enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  against  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated. 
Life  of  Currie,  vol.  i.  pp.  880,  882 ;  Life  of  WUberforee^  vol.  i.  pp.  842-844,  voL  iL 
pp.  18,  188;  Pari.  Hut.  vol  xxx.  p.  664,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  vol  xxxiii.  p.  1887,  vol. 
zxxiv.  pp.  1119,  1486. 
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semblage  was  dispersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execm- 
tion.  That  hateM  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ; 
witnesses  were  suborned ;  juries  were  packed."*'  The  coffee- 
houses, the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  filled  with  emissaries  of  the 
government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation.'"  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evidence  could  be 
collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly 
used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being  constantly  suspended, 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry,  and 
without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.*" 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit alone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was  even  this 
the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts 
to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with 
that  monstrous  system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been 
entailed  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a  profuse 
and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  eveiy 
product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,^®*  who 

*■  lAft  of  Cartwrighty  vol.  1.  p.  209 ;  SunCsSitt.  of  Nempapera^  toI.  ii.  p.  104 ; 
BelihanCs  IRst  vol.  iz.  p.  227 ;  Adolpktut^a  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  264;  Annual  JUguter for 
1796,  pp.  156,  160 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Tooke^  voL  ii.  p.  118 ;  Life  of  Currie^  vol. 
i.  p.  172 ;  CampbelVt  CkanceUcrs^  vol.  vi.  p.  816,  vol.  vii.  p.  816 ;  Life  of  Wllber- 
forcej  Tol.  iv.  pp.  869,  877 ;  Pari,  Hist,  toL  ixxi.  pp.  548, 667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxxil. 

gp.  296,  802,  866,  867,  874,  664,  vol  xxxv.  pp.  1688, 1640;  Holcroffs  Memoir s^  vol. 
.  p.  190. 
"*  In  addition  to  the  pagsages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare  Hvt- 
ton's  lAfe  of  Himself  p.  209,  with  Camj^Ws  Chancdlors.  vol.  vi.  p.  441,  voL  vii.  p. 
104,  and  Adolpkua's  Hist,  of  George  III,  vol.  vi.  p.  46.  In  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to 
Sir  James  Smith  {Correspondence  of  Sir  J.  E,  Smith,  vol.  ii.  p.  148J;  "The  power 
of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  mto  every  man's 
private  circumstances  is  beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XIV.*' 
*'^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill :  "  Every 
man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his  heart,  this  war, 
might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under 
such  a  government,  and  beinr  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he 
confessed,  he  thought  the  evil  they  were  pretending  to  remedy,  was  less  than  the 
one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  609. 
In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  ^*  of  the  seven  years  of 
the  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five ;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
only  one  convicted."  vol  xxxiv.  p.  1486.  See  also  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On 
the  effect  of  the  suspenaon  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  literature,  see  Life  of 
Currie,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

*•*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nationy  voL  U.  ly. 
288-286 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  see  PelMs  Lift 
ofSidmotUJiy  vol.  i.  p.  868,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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were  thus  placed  in  a  poeitioa  of  Bingular  harcUhip.  For  the 
upper  classes  not  only  reftised  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  country 
to  pay  for  the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  wasted  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people 
against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
some  of  the  ablest  observers  should  have  despaired  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  firmly  established. 
Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  haif  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  calmer  view,  and  who  moreover  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  a  lai^er  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience, 
must  nevertheless  allow  that,  so  far  as  political  events  were  con- 
cerned, the  danger  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment 
since  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events  form 
only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  history  of  a  great 
oountr}'.  In  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  ^e  political 
movement  was,  no  doubt,  more  threatening  than  it  had  been  for 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  favourable,  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  spreading.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this  way,  the 
despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in  some  degree,  neu- 
tralized ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
causing  great  suffering,  stiU  the  effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  in- 
crease the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under 
which  such  evils  could  be  indSicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils, 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the 
remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  af* 
fidrs  were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must  be 
wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This 
confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to 
effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should  allow  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  state.<®*    And  that  resolution, 

^  A  careful  observer  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  ex- 

'  presses  what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  becoming  the  conyiction  of  most 

men  of  plidn,  sound  understanding,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruption : 

"  Immoderate  taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 

Is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments ;  and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  ooca- 
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I  need  hardly  add^  grew  stronger  and  stronger^  nntfl  it  eventnally 
produced  those  great  legislative  reforms  which  have  already  sig- 
nalized the  present  century^  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  char- 
acter of  public  men^  and  changed  the  structure  of  the  English 
parliament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  political  events,  which  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that  antagonism 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do. 
We  have  seen  that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  ob- 
vious tendency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  authority  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  thus  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  i)eople.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  looMng  merely  at  its  political  history,  we  find 
that  the  personal  peculiarities  of  George  III.,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  great  progress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  England,  those  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  and  his  supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  his 
reign  become  so  powerful,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not 
only  resisted  this  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  fresh 
strength  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and 
at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stifle  them ;  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  in- 
crease. Doctrines  subversive  of  every  principle  of  freedom  were 
personally  favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  zealously  defended  by  the  most  powerful  classes ; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our 
statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in 
vain.  In  a  few  years,  that  generation  began  to  pass  away  ;  a 
better  one  succeeded  in  its  place  ;  and  the  system  of  tyranny  fell 
to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are 
even  tolerably  ifree,  every  system  must  fiJl,  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maxims  and  institutions  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest,  the  ulti- '. 
mate  result  is  never  doubtfuL  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever 

aioned  by  the  House  of  Commons  being  composed  of  men  not  interested  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  people."    Nichollit  Hecolleeiiofu^  vol.  i.  p.  218. 
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their  abilities  may  be^  are  liable,  after  their  death,  to  be  replaced 
by  timid  and  incompetent  successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties ;  it  is  unaffected  by  the 
laws  of  mortality ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  fix)m  their 
very  comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  foimd  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  little  stratagems 
by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  disturb  the  order  of 
events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civil- 
ized people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly  be 
questbned  by  any  man  who,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not 
only  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions, 
but  entirely  mistook  the  very  end  and  object  of  government.  In 
those  days,  it  was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  al- 
ways be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes  ;  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  ;^°'  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  preventing  them  from  being 
enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.^^^  We  may  surely 
deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the 
schemes  of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a 
century,  have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change  should  have  been 
eflected,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor  by  a  sudden  insurrection 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  unaided  action  of  moral  force, — ^the  si- 
lent, though  overwhelming,  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  English  civilization.     It  is  a 

^^'  Bishop  Horsley,  the  great  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  "did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them/'  CooM^  SisL  of  Party, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  486.     Compare  Godwin  on  Popuhtian,  p.  669. 

^  Lord  Cockbum  (Xt/c  of  Jeffrey,  1862,  toI,  i.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  "If  there  was 
any  principle  that  was  reverenced  as  mdisputable  by  ahnost  the  whole  adherents  of 
the  party  In  power  sixty,  or  even  fifty,  or  perhaps  even  forty  years  ago,  it  was  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law.**  One  ar- 
gument was,  "  that  to  extend  instruction,  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery  I" 
Porter^ t  Progrm  of  the  Nation,  voL  iii.  p.  206. 
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proof  of  an  elasticityy  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  snch  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  disphiyed.  No  other  nation  cotQd  have  escaped 
fiom  snch  a  orisisy  except  by  passing  through  a  revolution,  of 
which  the  cost  might  well  have  exceeded  the  gain.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  affilirs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  diffused 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  still 
br  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  great  European 
countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  here- 
after related,*^'  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  be^n  to 
affect  our  national  character,  and  had  assisted  in  impartmg  to 
it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
foresight,  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind 
owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
Uberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has 
softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strength.  It  is  this 
which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  coimtrymen  to  bear  even 
considerable  oppression,  rather  tnan  run  the  risk  of  rising  against 
their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands  ;  it 
has  taught  them  to  husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with 
irresistible  effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the 
safety  of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  staked  their  all ;  and  what  the  re* 
suit  of  that  desperate  game  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say. 
Happily  for  them  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to 
wait  yet  a  little ;  they  were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch 
the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble  conduct  Iheir  descendants 
reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political 
crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former 
lights.  For  although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they 
were  not  destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by 
which  they  were  originally  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  evQ  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again 
broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution, 
the  bare  idea  g£  which  is  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  was  avoided ;  and  although  popular  tumults  did 
arise  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  although  the  measures 
of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,*^^ 
still  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  remained  firm,  and  patiently 

^  See  chapters  Ix.  and  x.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit 
^  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  HUtory  (yoL  it.  p.  218)  **  how  widely  the  spirit 
of  discontent  was  diffiised*'  in  1796 ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were 
able  to  keep  it  hi  bounds.    That,  howcTor,  is  a  question  whioh  writers  of  his  stamp 
nerer  consider. 
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reserved  their  force  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  benefit,  it 
new  party  was  organized  in  the  state,  by  whom  their  interests 
were  successfully  advocated  even  within  the  walls  of  parliament. 
This  great  and  salutaiy  reaction  began  early  in  the  present 
century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  are  so  ex** 
tremely  complicated,  and  have  been  so  little  studied,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  them. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  generally  known,  that  for 
nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  Every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  Blow  after  blow  has  been  directed  against 
those  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Beform  Bill,  th^  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  the  three  greatest  political 
achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each  of  these  vast 
measures  has  depressed  a  powerM  party.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  long  been  ruled.  The  abolition  of  Protection 
has  stiU  further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly 
upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  flrst  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the  adinission  of  Catho- 
lics into  the  legislature  ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  regarded  as 
supplying  precedents  of  mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.*^^  These  measures,  and  others  which 
are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to 
take,  power  &om  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  confer 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  demo* 
cratic  opinions  is  a  &ct  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures 
to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are  alarmed  at  the  move- 
ment ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of 
resisting  their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  that 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests^ 
and  enlighten  public  opinion  ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon 
as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  longer  be  withstood.     On 

^  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  LordKelboume,  bitterly  complained  thatCatho- 
lio  emancipation  was  **  the  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant  character  of  the 
British  legislature.*'  Harfwdt  Life  of  Burgew^  p.  506 :  see  also  pp.  238,  239,  869, 
370.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  his 
own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  says  another  bishop 
(Twnline^B  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  604),  "were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  the  "British  constitution,"  the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal 
meeting  in  1787,  there  were  only  two  members  who  were  wilUne  to  repeal  these 
persecuting  laws.  See  Bishop  WaUorCe  Life  of  Hiimulf  vol.  I  p.  262.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repealing 
these  acts  to  be  "  a  revolutionary  bill."    TuMt  Life  ofBldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
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tLis  point  all  are  agreed  ;  and  this  new  power^  which  is  gradually 
superseding  every  other,  is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen 
whO;  had  they  lived  sixty  years  ago,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
deny  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tingmsh  its  liberty. 

Such  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our 
time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which 
George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this 
vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying  the  system, 
than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident^  that  the  system 
perished  because  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause a  progressive  people  wiU  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive 
government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legis- 
lators, even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced 
them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers. 
They  ought  aim)  to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and 
teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to 
efface.  It  would  be  weU  if  such  considerations  were  to  check 
the  confidence,  and  silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men, 
who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to 
guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions. 
They  ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  pro- 
vide for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifiing  matters,  indeed,  this 
may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes 
in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly  prove,  it  is  also  done 
without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  fundament- 
al measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anti- 
cipation is  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science, 
is  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in . 
the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen- 
cies.^ °^    His  business  is  to  foUow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  at- ' 

^  Sir  C.  Lewis,  though  in  hU  learned  work  he  over-estimates  the  resources  pos- 
sessed by  politicians,  does  nevertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate 
the  manner  in  which  their  measures  will  work.  ZewU  on  the  Methods  of  Observation 
and  JUasaning  in  Politics,  1852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  860-862.  A  writer  of  repute,  M.  Has- 
san, says  (Bist.  de  la  Dipkmatie,  vol.  i.  p.  19):  **0n  doit  6tre  ttk%  indulgent  sur  les 
erreurs  de  la  politique,  &  cause  de  la  facility  qu'il  y  a  &  en  commettre ;  erreurs  aux- 
quelles  la  sagesse  m^me  quelquefois  entralne.**  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true 
enough;  but  it  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  that  love  of  interfering  with 
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tempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be  satisfied  with  stadying  what  is 
passing  around  him ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes,  not  accord* 
mg  to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers,  but  accord- 
ii^  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  beoome^^jo 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the 
wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  £ut  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

the  natural  inarch  of  aflfhiiB  which  still  characterizes  politicians,  even  in  the  freest 
countries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTLINB  OF  THE  HISTOBY  OF  THE  FBEKOH  INTELLECT  FBOM  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUBY  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWEB  OF  LOUIS 
XIV. 

The  consideiation  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind, 
has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  fiur  from  being  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
is  a  marked  analogy  between  investigations  concerning  the 
structure  of  society,  and  investigations  concerning  the  hiunan 
body.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriv* 
ing  at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  beginning  with  the  theory  of 
h^th  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must 
be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of 
the  normal  functions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social 
truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has 
developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  times.^     It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand 

'  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  ehonld  or  should 
not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neg- 
lect of  it  has  introduced  confusion  into  erery  work  I  hare  seen  on  general  or  oom- 
paratiTe  history.  For  this  preliminary  being  unsettled^  there  has  been  no  recognized 
principle  of  arrangement ;  and  historians,  instead  of  following  a  scientific  method 
suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  haTC  adopted  an  empirical  method 
suited  to  their  own  exigencies ;  and  have  given  priority  to  different  countries,  some- 
times according  to  their  size,  sometimes  according  to  Uieir  antiquity,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  some- 
times according  to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lit- 
erature, and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  which  &e  hlstoriah  hhnself  possess- 
ed for  collecting  materials.  All  these  are  &ctitious  considerations ;  and,  in  a  phil- 
osophic Tiew,  it  is  erident  that  precedence  should  be  given  to  countries  by  the  his- 
torian solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  their  lustory  can  be  generalized; 
following  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan  of  proceeding  fh>m  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  tiie  study  of 
Kature,  the  question  of  priority  resohes  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration;  and 
that  the  more  aberrant  any  people  hare  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  hare  been 
interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history  of 
various  countries.     Coleridge  {Lit.  Bemaifu,  vol.  L  p.  326,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
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the  position  of  France,  I  have  hegun  by  examining  the  position 
of  England.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackery  of 
ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  health  of  the  second  country  was  preserved,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  smaller  interference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to 
continue  its  natural  inarch.  With  the  light,  therefore,  which  we 
have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dear- 
est interests  of  civilization  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
late, had,  from  an  early  period  given  to  the  clergy  a  share  of 
power  larger  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  England.  The 
results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  as 

works)  seems  to  suppose  that  the  order  should  be  the  roTerse  of  -what  I  hare  stated, 
.  and  that  the  laws  both  of  mmd  and  bod  j  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data. 
Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positively  in  opposition  to  so  profound  a  . 
thinker  as  Coleridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  immenae 
amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  those  branches  of  inquiry  which  deal  with  phenomena  little 
affected  by  foreign  causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  greatly  aifected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  world,  for  example 
is  more  perturbed  by  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by 
it.  Hence  we  find  that  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  the 
organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  they.  In  the 
same  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physi- 
ology of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  since  none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalized,  and  no  systematic  re- 
searches, on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious  tes- 
timony to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  until  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this  conclusion  might  be 
confirmed  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing  from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phys- 
iology is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  not 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  in 
other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  induc- 
tively, and  that  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observations  may  verify  the  conclusions 
of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  thiB 
extremely  interesting  question,  compare  Qeoffroy  Saint  SUaire,  HiH.  des  Ancmo' 
liea  de  F  Orffanisaiumy  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10,  127 ;  jBoiananU  Starffery,  in  Eneyclop.  of  the 
Medical  Snences,  p.  824 ;  Bichat,  Anatomie  OMrale^  toI.  i.  p.  20 ;  CylUfCt  Worhe^ 
vol.  i.  p.  424 ;  ConUe,  Philot.  PotiHve,  toL  iii,  pp.  884,  886 ;  Bobin  et  Verdeil, 
Chimie  AnatomiquSj  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Esquirol,  MatadiM  MentaleSj  vol.  i  p.  Ill ; 
Oeorffet,  de  la  Folie,  pp.  2,  891,  892 ;  Brodie^e  Pathology  and  Burgery^  p.  8 ;  Blainr 
vilUj  Physiologie  comparie,  vol.  i.  p.  20 ;  FevchteraUben^s  Medical  Psyehoioffy,  p.  200 ; 
Zaurence'e  Lectures  on  Man,  1844,  p.  45 ;  Sitnon^e  Pathology^  p.  5. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  is,  that  pathological  investi- 
gations of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely 
any  thing ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nor- 
mal state  is  not  sufficiently  advanced.  See*  I^Ale  on  the  Brain,  pp.  76-92,  887, 
888 ;  Henry  on  the  Nervoue  System,  in  Third  Report  lyf  Brit,  Assoc,  p.  78 ;  Hoi- 
land's  Medical  Notes,  p.  608;  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Patholog.  Anat.  p.  211. 
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the  church  restrained  the  lawlessness  of  a  barbarous  age,  and 
secured  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppressed.  But  as  the  French 
advanced  in  kaowledge,  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  done 
so  much  to  curb  their  passions,  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movements.  That  same  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  is  to  a 
more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  was  soon 
apparent.  For  when  the  Beformation  broke  out,  the  church  had 
in  England  been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  almost  at  the  first  as- 
sault ;  its  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,'  and  its  offices, 
after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth, 
were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  their  doctrines,  lacked  that  long-es- 
tablished prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are 
mainly  supported.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which,  at  every  succes- 
sive step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Beformation,  and  thus  preserve  for 
themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  breth- 
ren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence 
between  French  and  English  civilization,'  which  had  its  origin, 
indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which  now  first  produced 
conspicuous  results.  Both  countries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself  ready 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and 
the  nobles.*  But,  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there 
arose  a  capacity  for  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessary  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by  prejudg- 
ing the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowl- 
edge.'   It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  fix>m 

'  A  circamstance  which  Harris  relates  with  evident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  meution  it.  Livet  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  800.  On  the  amoont  of  loss  the 
church  thus  sustained,  see  Sinclair's  HUU  of  the  JRevenue,  toI.  i.  pp.  181-184,  and 
Sccle9tofCs  Engliah  Antiquities,  p.  228. 

'  The  first  diTergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protective  spirit,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some  liberal 
and  very  just  remarks  in  KemWs  Saxons  in  England,  voL  ii.  pp.  874,  875 ;  and  in 
OviaoCs  Civilisation  en  France.  See  also  NeafvdBr^s  IRst,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  199-206,  255-257,  vol.  v.  p.  188,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407 ;  Falffrave^s  Anaio-Bazon 
Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  655;  lAngarcTs  Biet.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  44;  Klimrath^ 
Ihravaux  sur  PBist.  du  Droit,  voL  i.  p.  894 ;  CarwithenU  JSist.  of  the  Church  oj 
England,  vol.  1.  p.  157. 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  Is  condsely  stated  by  Tennemann :  "  Wenn  sich 
nun  auch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  faud  er  sich  gleich  durch  zwe! 
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being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration  arising  firom 
accidental  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal  movement,  and  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  puri- 
fying the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had  increased 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either  among  the  people 
or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumphed  over  the  Protes- 
tants, but  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gained  fresh  authority  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.* 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that,  in  France,  every  thing 
assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our 
country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  become  so  feeble,  that  even  intelligent  foreigners 
were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.''  The  same  nation,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed  iimumerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,^  was 

GrundBiltze,  welche  aus  jenem  Snpremat  dqr  Theologie  floasen,  beengt  und  gehemmt. 
Der  erste  war :  die  menschliche  Vernunft  kann  nicht  iiber  (Ue  Offenbarung  hinaus- 

eehen Der  zweite  :  die  Vemimft  kann  nichts  als  wahr  erkennen,  was  dem 

Inbalte  der  Offenbarung  widerapricht,  nnd  niohts  fUr  falsch  erkennen,  was  derselben 
angemessen  ist, — folgte  aus  dem  ersten.*'  €ft9ch,  der  Philoi,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  8. 

'  As  to  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  generaUy,  in  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Catliolic  clergy,  see  M.  Banke's  important  work  on  tiie  Hittory  of  the  Popet ; 
and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  MorUeil^  Hist,  des  divert  Etats^  vol.  t.  pp.  238-235. 
Corero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1569,  writes,  '^U  papa  pii6  dire  a  mio 
giudizio,  d'  aver  in  questi  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  che  penluto,  percioch^  tanta 
era  ia  licenza  del  viyere,  secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  che  quel  regno  si  dindesBe  in 
due  parti,  era  tanta  poca  la  devozione  ohe  ayevano  in  Roma  e  in  quel  che  vi  abita* 
Tano,  che  il  papa  era  piCi  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  che  come  capo 
della  chiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ma  scoperti  che  si  furono  gli  u^notti,  cominci- 
arono  i  cattoUci  a  riverire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  vero  vicario  di  Gristo, 
confirmandosi  tanto  piCl  in  opinione  di  doverlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  piii  lo  sen- 
tivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti.**  Relations  dee  Ambcteeadeurt  Veni- 
Hems,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  This  interesting  passage  is  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  imme- 
diate advantages  dcriyed  from  the  Reformation  haye  been  oyerrated ;  though  the 
remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

^  The  indifference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickle- 
ness. See,  for  instance,  Essait  de  Montaigne,  livre  ii.  chap.  xiL  p.  865.  Ferlin,  who 
travelled  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  "  The  people  are 
reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters ;  for  they  don't 
know  whetiier  they  belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  in 
many  people,  saying,  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief.**  Antiquarian  Repertory^  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  4to,  1809.  See 
also  the  remarks  of  Michele  in  1557,  and^of  Grespet  in  1590;  Ellis^s  Original 
Zettersy  2d  series,  vol.  il  p.  289;  ffallam'e  Constitutional  Hiitcry,  vol.  L  p.  102; 
Sopthey's  Cofnmonplace  Book,  8d  series,  p.  408. 

'  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  the  theological 
feelings  of  the  English  Gmsaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  the  political 
ones :  **  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  animarum  suarum  salutem  omittere,  et  obse- 
qoium  ccelestis  Regis,  clienteln  regis  alicigus  terreni  postponere;  constituerunt 
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now  almost  indifferent  to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign. 
Heniy  VIII.,  by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and 
fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  submission;  he  had  no  standing 
army ;  and  oven  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty,  that,  at 
any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.*  After  his  death,  there 
came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  undid  the  work  of  his 
father ;  and  a  few  years  later,  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Pop- 
ish queen,  undid  the  work  of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
was  succeed  by  Elizabeth,  under  whom  another  great  altera- 
tion was  effected  in  the  established  fidth.><^  Such  was  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomplished 
without  any  serious  risk.^*  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field. 
In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  all  been  secular  ;  they  have  been 
waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty. 
But  those  &r  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  political  struggles  of  the  great  families  were 
merged  in  a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.^' 
The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concentrating  their 
abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by  the  close  of  the  siz- 

intar  terminum,  yidelicet  festum  natiTitatifl  beati  JohanniB  Baptists."  MiUthm 
Paris  SUtoria  Major^  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  eyer  unpoMsed  in  England 
on  personal  property  was  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Sinclair^ 9 
Sist.  of  tike  Bevenuey  vol  i.  p.  88 :  "  It  would  not  probably  hare  been  easily  sub- 
mitted to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  puipose.** 

*  Henry  VIII.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensive, 
were  soon  given  up,  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  ^'  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the  king^s  household."  HaJUanC%  ContL 
JBiit,  Tol.  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1485."  OtomU  Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  Compare  TSamer'e  Hist.ofEng- 
landj^  vol.  vii.  p.  54 ;  and  lAnganTs  Hut.  of  EngUtndy  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

'^  Locke,  m  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.  Lockers  Workey 
vol.  T.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  eff'ected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
spirit  was  fiir  too  strong  to  allow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  "  In 
Mary's  reign,  accordingly,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church-lands."  HallanCs  Conet. 
Siet.  vol.  i.  p.  77.  See  also  Short's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  218 ;  Xtii- 
ffortTs  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  iv.  pp.  889,  840 ;  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  toL  i. 
p.  258 ;  and  Carwithen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  \.  p.  846. 

»  «*  Quand  ^clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuses,  les  antiques  rivalit^s  des 
barons  se  transform^rent  en  haine  du  prSche  ou  de  la  messe."  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la 
Reforms  et  de  la  Ligue,  vol  iv.  p.  82.  Ck)mpare  Duphssis  Momay,  Mem.  et  Corre- 
spond vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  568 ;  and  BovXUer,  Maison  Militaire  des  Jtois  de  I^anoe^ 
p.  25,  ^  des  querelles  d'autant  plus  vives,  qu'elles  aroient  la  religion  pour  base." 
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teenth  century,  produced  a  literature  which  never  can  perish. 
But  the  French,  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  single 
work,  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a  lose  to  Europe, 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  longer  standing  ;  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  developed  ;  its 
geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of  European  thought ;" 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so 
long  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses  much  authority.  For, 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which 
those  classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  is 
very  influential,  ecclesiastical  literature  will  be  very  abundant, 
and  what  is  called  profane  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred  that  the  minds  of  the  French  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those  great 
inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;'* 
and  there  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  an  interval  of  a  whole 
generation  between  the  progress  of  the  French  and  English 
intellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the  same  interval  be- 
tween the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  litera- 
ture, indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;»•  but  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular 
literature,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  England 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  Prance,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  required.  But  while  this  was  the  intellectual 
result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were  still  more  serious. 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religious  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity 
to  which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the 
Protestants  were  murdering  the  Catholics,"  and  the  Catholics 

"  The  intellectual  adyantages  of  France,  arising  from  its  position  between  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England^  are  Tery  fairly  stated  by  M.  Lerminier  (Philotaphie  du  Droits 
Tol  i.  p.  9). 

^  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructive  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {HisL  de  VEcole  d^AUx- 
andrU)^  toI.  ii.  p.  ISl. 

'^  Monteil,  HUtdes  divers  JSito<«,  vol.  yi.  p.  186.  Indeed,  the  theological  spirit 
seized  the  theatre,  and  the  di£ferent  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other^s  principles  on  the 
stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

^  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Feliee^t  SU- 
iory  of  the  Froteetants  of  France^  pp.  188-143,  were  as  rcTolting  as  those  of  the 
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mmdering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either  sect 
should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy.'^  During  the 
sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made  hetween  the 
two  parties;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  bro- 
ken;*® and,  with  the  single  exception  of  THdpital,  the  bare  idea 
of  toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by  him;*»  but 
neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually 
retired  into  private  hfe  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.*" 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history, 
the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit,  was  painftilly  showiu 
It  was  shown  in  the  universal  determination  to  subordinate 
political  acts  to  religious  opinions.**  It  was  shown  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still 
more  was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  super- 
stition, the  massacres  of  Yassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
murder  of  Q-uise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 

Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  two  par* 
ties.  Compare  Sismondi^  HUt.  de*  Fran^ais^  toI.  xviii.  pp.  516,  517,  with  Capefy^, 
Hut,  de  la  Riforme^  toI.  ii.  p.  178,  vol.  tI.  p.  54 ;  and  SmedUyy  Hist,  of  the  Reformed 
Beliaum  in  France,  toI.  i.  pp.  199,  200, 287. 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  "  RitroTai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con- 
fofdone ;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  religione  (conyertita  quasi  in  due  fazioni  e 
inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  cV  ogonun,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aver  Itioco,  stava  con  V  orecchie  attente ;  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltaya  da  che  parte 
nasceva  qualche  romore.*'  Belat,  dee  Amhaaead,  Venitiene,  toL  ii.  p.  106.  He  em- 
phatically adds,  **  Temeyano  gV  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe, 
temeyano  11  sudditi."  See  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinion,  Sitmondi^  Hut.  dee 
Franfauy  yol.  zyiii.  pp.  21,  22, 118-120, 296,  480.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  <;^iarges  brought  against  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  bom.  Spren^el,  Hut, 
de  la  Medecine,  vol.  vii.  p.  294. 

"  Mably,  Obeervatione  eur  VHist.  de  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious  wars,  eac^  of  which 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  Bee  Flauan,  Hut,  de  la  JHpUmuUxe  Franfaiee,  voL  ii. 
p.  69. 

"  For  which  rH6pttal  was  accused  of  atheism :  "  Homo  doctus,  sed  verus  atheus.^ 
Dict.PhUoe,  article  AthHsme,  m  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  voLxxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

**  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man :  that  by 
Charles  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bernard!,  in  Siog,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  412-424.  My  own  information  respecting  THApital  is  from  Stamandi,  Hiet.  dee 
Franfaie,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-486 ;  Capefigue,  Hiet,  de  la  Rkfarme,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-187, 
168-170;  BeThou^HieL  Univ.  voL  tii.  pp.  519-528,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  152-159,  vol  T. 
pp.  180-182,  520,  521,  585,  voL  vi.  pp.  708,  704;  Sidly,  (Econamiee  Royaleey  voL  i. 
p.  284.  Duvemet  {Hiet.  de  la  Sorbonne,  voL  i.  pp.  215-218)  is  unsatisiaotory,  though 
fully  recognizing  his  merit. 

*'  "  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  do  son  fanatisme.    Les  esprits, 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  ^chauifgs,  ne  virent  plus  d^autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  et 
par  pi6t6  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces.^'    Mably^  Obeervatione  eur  PSiet.  de 
France,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
VOL.  I. — 24 
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These  were  the  legitimate  lesolts  <^  the  quit  of  idigious  b^oi- 
IT.  Ther  were  tbe  resalts  of  that  aeconed  spint,  whick*  when- 
ever  it  has  had  the  pover,  has  ponisked  even  to  the  death  those 
wh*3  dared  to  differ  from  it;  aiKl  vhich,  nov  that  the  power  has 
l^Lssed  awar,  still  continoes  to  dogmatize  on  the  most  mTsteiioos 
subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  hmnan 
heart,  and  darken  with  its  miseiable  sopeistitions  those  sablime 
questions  that  no  one  should  mdely  touch,  because  ther  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  oi  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie 
in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infi- 
nite, and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  oorenant 
between  Man  and  his  (rod. 

How  long  these  sad  days**  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  haye  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  qnestkn  which  we 
now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  answering;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  already  pointed  out,  haye  eyentuaDy 
sufficed  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position. 
Fortunately,  howeyer,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be 
content  to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
most  important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Heniy  lY.  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  French  soyereigns  of  ibe  idxteenth  centuiy,*'  made 

"  The  19th  and  20th  Tolnmes  of  SUmorndTt  Hittoirt  «fer  franf «w  cootam  painfiil 
eridence  of  the  intemal  condition  of  Fimnce  before  the  acceaaon  of  Henrj  lY*  In- 
deed, u  Sismondi  njs  (toI.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  prae- 
pect  was  a  relapfie  into  feadalism.  See  alM  MomUil,  Hut.  det  dUtn  Eiat*^  toL  t. 
pp.  242-249  r  *'  plos  de  trots  cent  miDe  mai^ons  detroites.**  I)e  Thoa,  in  the  memoiis 
of  his  own  file,  aajB,  **  Lea  loix  fitrent  m^pris^es,  et  Iliooneiir  de  la  France  fvt  pre^ 
qoe  aneanti  ....  et  sous  le  Totle  de  la  religion,  oo  ne  lespiroit  que  U  haine,  la 
rengeance,  le  miMacic  et  rineendie."  Mhm^  At  la  Vu^  in  ffUioire  Unir.  toL  L  pu 
120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  historr,  gires  almost  innumerable  inrtincfii 
of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See,  for  aome  d  the  moat 
strilcing  cases,  toL  IL  p.  3o3,  voL  ir.  pp.  378,  3S0,  3S7,  495, 496, 639,  toL  t.  pp.  189, 
618,  561,  647,  roL  vi  pp.  421,  422,  424,  426,  427,  430,  469.  Compare  DufUuU^ 
Mem.  et  CorrtMjHmd.  toL  iL  pp.  41,  42,  322,  335,  611,  612,  toL  iu.  pp.  344,  445,  tqL 
ir.  pp.  112-114;  Benout,  Hut.  de  FEdU  de  Nantf,  toI.  L  pp.  307,  308  ;  Dwmtt^ 
Hut.  de  la  Sarbonne^  toL  L  p.  217. 

**  This,  indeed,  is  not  sajing  much ;  and  &rhigher  praise  might  be  jnstlj  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policj,  there  can  be  onlj  one  opinion;  and  M.  Flaaaan  speaka  la 
the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  afiairs.  /TosMft,  HitL  di  Is 
IHpiomaiie  Franq.  rol.  iL  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  ToL  iiL  p.  243.  And  see,  to  the 
■ame  eflTect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Capefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hitt,  de  la  Reforme^ 
▼oL  Tii.  p.  zir.,  roL  TiiL  pL  156.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IT.,  though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  saya,  "  Ce 
grand  roy,  qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  sea  pr^ 
deceaseurs  n'aroit  este  depuis  Charlesmagne.**  Mem.  de  Fomteiunfy  toL  L  p.  46.  Do- 
plessis  Momay  calls  him  ^*  le  plos  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient^  ut  port^  depuis  dnq 
cens  ans ;"  and  Sully  pronounces  him  to  be  "  le  plus  grand  de  nos  roiSb**  thtftmma 
Momay,  Mem,  et  Ccrretpond.  voL  xL  pp.  30,  77,  131.  Sully,  (EeoMmut  JSoysfst, 
ToL  Til.  p.  16.  Compare  roL  vi.  pp.  397,  898,  roL  ix.  pp.  35,  242,  with  some  i 
ble  remarks  in  Man.  de  Genlis,  Paris,  1825,  toL  ix.  pi  299. 
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Bmall  account  of  those  theological  dispates  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  thought  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Before  him, 
the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  tiie  piety  natural  to  the  guard* 
ians  of  the  church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if 
his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.^«  H^iry  II., 
whose  zeal  was  still  greater,**  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed 
against  the  Protestants,  and  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
"  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."** 
Charles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Henry  III.  promised  to  '^oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;''  for  he  said  ^^  he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than  amidst 
the  ruins  of  heresy."*' 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.*"  But  with 
such  feelings,  the  powerfiil  intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting  politics  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  changed  his  religion  twice;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  it  a  third  time,**  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.    As  he  had  displayed 

**  So  it  18  gcnerallj  related ;  but  there  la  a  slightly  different  veraion  of  this  ortho- 
dox declaration  in  Smedlev'a  Hiat.  of  the  Reformation  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Com- 
pare MaeiaineUnoie  in  Ma%kemC»  JSceles,  Ast.  toL  ii.  p.  24,  with  Siem&ntUySiat,  de% 
FranfaU^  toL  xti.  pp.  458,  454,  and  Relat.  dea  Ambaaaad.  VSnitieiM,  yoK  i.  p.  50,  vol. 
ii.  p.  48.  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Spain.    JJcrenie,  Hiai.  de  ringuiaiiion^  toI.  i.  p.  420. 

^  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  **le  nourean  roi  Henri 
n  fut  encore  plus  rigoureuz  que  son  pdre."  Benoiat,  Hiat.  da  VEdit  'ds  Nantea^  voL 
i.  p.  12. 

*•  M.  Ranke  (Civil  Watra  ifiFrance^  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  that  he  issued  a  cir- 
cular **  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  judici^  tribunals,  in  which  they  were 
uived  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  sererity,  and  the  judges 
informed  that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  shomd  they  neglect  these  orders ;  and 
in  which  he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  petce  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."  See 
also,  on  Henry  II.,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Mably,  Obaerv.  attr  Pffiat,  ds 
France,  vol  iii.  pp.  188,  184;  De  7%ou,  Biat.  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp»  834,  885,  887,  voL  ii. 
p.  640,  vol.  iii.  pp.  865,  866 ;  Felice'a  Hiat,  of  the  French  Frotettania,  p.  58. 

"  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588.  Hanke'a  Civil  Ware  in  France^ 
voL  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1585,  in  CapefyuCt  Hiat.  de  la  HSformCy  vol.  iv. 
pp.  244,  245»  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122;  and  see  Benoiaiy  Hist,  de  PFdit  de 
Naniea,  toL  i.  p.  828 ;  hupleaaia  Mctnay,  Mhn,  et  Correap.  vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  J)e  ThoUy 
Hiai.  Univ.  vol  i.  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  651,  toI.  x.  pp.  294,  689,  674,  675. 

*  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appeihrs,  besides  many  other  au- 
thorities, from  Marino  Cavalli,  who  writes  in  1546,  "Li  maestri  di  Sorbona  hanno 
autoritA  estrema  di  castigare  Ii  eretici,  il  che  fanno  con  il  fnoco,  brustolandoli  vivi  a 
poco  apoeo."    Bdat.  deaAmbaaead.  VhUtiena,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

**  Indeed,  Clement  VIII.  was  afterwards  apprehensiTe  of  a  fourth  apostasy :  ^*Er 
meinte  nochimmer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zuletztvielleichtwiederzum  Protestantismus 
xunxckkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan."  Ranke,  die  Pclpate,  toI.  ii.  p.  246. 
M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manuscripts,  has  thrown  more  fight 
on  these  transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  able  to  do. 
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Buch  mdi£Ference  about  his  own  creed,  lie  could  not  with  decency 
show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.'"  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of 
toleration  which  any  goyemment  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  after  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  published 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,"  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and 
religious  rights.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza- 
tion." If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 
general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of  a  vast 
movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those 
who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish, will  expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of 
which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
transitionary  state  which  France  began  to  enter  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Babelais  are  often  considered  to  afford  the 
first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language.^' 
But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicule.'* 

^  On  his  conyergion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obvious  then  as  it  is  now* 
compare  DupleuU  Momay^  Mem,  et  Correspond,  toL  i.  p. -267,  with  Sully,  (Eeono- 
miet  Royalea,  yol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  SowelTt  ZetterSy  book  i.  p.  42;  and  a  letter 
from  Sir  H.  Wotton  in  1598,  printed  in  JUliquia  WotUmianee,  p.  '7 1 1.  See  also  Ranke^ 
CHvil  Ware  in  France^  toI.  iL  pp.  257,  855 ;  Capefigue,  Met.  de  la  Rkfofrme^  toL  tI. 
pp.  805,  358. 

"  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598 ;  the  abjuration  in  1598.  SiemotuK,  HitL  dee 
Frangaie,  vol.  xxi  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  "  in  den  Schooss  der  kaiholischen  Eirche  zuriick- 
kehren."    Hankey  die  Pdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

"  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  says,  "  Aucune  ^poque  dans  Thistoire  de  France  ne 
marque  mieux  peut-6tre  la  fin  d*un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  d^un  monde  nou- 
▼eau."    Hiat  aee  Fran^aie,  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

"  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare  LavalUe, 
Siel.  d€$  FranfaiSy  vol.  ii.  p.  306 ;  StephevCe  Zeetureeon  the  Hietcry  of  FVanee,  toL 
ii.  p.  242 ;  SiemontU,  Hiet.  dee  Ihranfate,  vol.  xvi.  p.  876. 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  numerous  other  instances,  voL  i.  pp.  278, 
282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvree  de  Habdaiey  edit.  Amsterdam,  1725.  However, 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  **  se 
morvoit  en  arcbidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  182 ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii.  p.  65,  voL  iv. 
pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent  allusion  to  the  pope.  In  voL  i.  pp.  260, 
261,  he  satirically  notices  the  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  per- 
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His  attacks,  however,  are  always  made  upon  their  personal  vices, 
and  not  npon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those 
vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does 
he  show  any  thing  like  consistent  scepticism;"  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  disgraceful  Uves  of  the  French  clej^ 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which,  corrupt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitah-* 
ty.  Indeed,  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost 
of  itself,  a  decisive  consideration;  siQce  no  one,  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  super- 
stition, should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the 
French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in 
both  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker, 
gradually  assumed  a  bolder  form :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the 
national  literature,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical 
statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those 
general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such  connexion 
must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  systeniatic  sceptic  who  wrote  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published  in  1588,^^  and 
form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civiliza- . 
tion,  of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
difference  between  Babekds  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  1545"  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in  some  degree, 

formed :  **  Dont  luy  dist  le  moyne :  Je  ne  don  Jamais  k  mon  aiae,  ^oa  quand  je 
suis  au  sermon,  ou  quand  je  prie  Dieu." 

••  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  ((Euvres  de  RabelaU,  vol.  H.  pp.  29,  30), 
and  his  ri(ticule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iii.  p.  84),  are  so  unconnected  with 
other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  general  scheme. 
The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  eyerj  author  they  annotate,  have 
represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  seeking  to  effect  tlie  most 
extensive  social  and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  all  events  I  have 
seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of 
his  reputation  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  favour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  CoUridge^s  Lit,  Re- 
mains,  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  189. 

**  The  two  first  books  in  1580;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
See  Nicer  on,  Mem,  pew  aervir  d  VJSitt  dee  Hornmes  Uluatres,  voL  xvi.  p.  210,  Paris, 
1781. 

"  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagrael  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  title- 
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correspondfi  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between  Jewel 
and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  Chillingworth.  For,  the 
law  which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
scepticism.  What  Babelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theology, 
that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itself.  The  writings  of  Bab- 
elais were  only  directed  against  the  cleigy ;  but  the  writings  of 
Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  system  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  offspring.'^  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  tne 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language,  Mon- 
taigne concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  inquiry.^*  Al- 
though he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  highest 
fonn  of  genius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was 
cautious,  since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ignorant, 
who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  them  ready  to  doubt.^*  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his 
easy  and  amusing  style,^*  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works, 

page ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1645,  and  the  fourth 
book  in  1546.  Bee  Brtmet,  Manuel  du  Lihraire^  yoL  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1843.  The 
statement  in  Biog,  Univ,  vol.  xzxTi.  pp.  482,  488,  is  rather  confused. 

"  Mr.  Hallam  {lAt,  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  '*  is  not 
displayed  in  religion."  But  if  we  use  the  word  *  religion*  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
connected  with  dogma,  it  is  evident,  from  Montaigne^s  language,  that  he  was  a 
sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  feir  as  to  say  that  all  relig- 
ious opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  "  Comme  de  vray  nous  n^avons  aultre  mire 
de  la  v^rit4  et  de  la  raison,  que  Texemple  et  id^e  des  opinions  et  usances  du  pals  oii 
nous  sommes :  /d  est  touaiottrs  la  parfaicte  religion^  la  parfaicte  police,  parfaJct  et 
accomply  Usage  de  toutes  choses."  Eeeais  de  MwUaigney  p.  121,  livre  i.  chap.  xxx. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  53 ; 
compare  p.  28.  See  also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  spirit, 
pp.  116,  508,  528.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstract- 
edly the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions,  there  were 
any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  observations  on  miracles  (pp. 
541,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on  pro- 
phetic visions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  profound  work  AlUnaiiofi 
Mentale,  p.  256.     Compare  Mauryy  Legeruke  Pietuee^  p.  268  note. 

*"  His  friend,  the  celebrated  Be  Thou,  calls  him  **  homme  franc,  ennemi  de  toute 
contrainte.'*  Memoiree^  in  De  I%ou^  Hut,  Univ,  vol.  i.  p.  69 ;  see  also  vol.  xi.  p.  590. 
And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  "  ces  deux  grands  r^publicains 
de  la  pens^e  frangaise."    Hiet.  dee  Girondine^  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  {EeeaiMy  P*  97),  "  Ce  n*est  pas  &  Tad  venture  sans  raison  que  nous  at- 
tribuons  k  simplesse  et  ignorance  la  faciHt^  de  croire  et  de  se  laisser  persuader.'* 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  ever  ap- 
peared before  in  the  French  language. 

*'  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  different  from  that  of  Montaigne, 
calls  him  **  this  most  amusing  author."  Stewards  FkUoe,  of  the  Mind,To\.  i.  p.  468. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  **la 
naivete,  la  grftce  et  Tenergie  de  son  style  inimitable.'*    Museet  Pathay^  Vie  de  Rout- 
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and  ihtu  contribated  to  popularize  those  opinions  which  he  yen- 
tared  to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pubhcly  ap- 
peared in  France.^*  During  nearly  three  generations,  it  contin- 
ued its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity,  and  developed 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  all  the  steps  of  this  great  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prom- 
inence, seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 
there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little 
read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated  Treatise  on  Wiadomj 
by  Charron,in  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made 
in  a  modem  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without 
the  aid  of  theology.^'  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity 
with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found 
to  offend  the  chastest  ears.  Although  he  borrowed  &om  Mon- 
taigne innumerable  illustrations,^^  he  has  carefully  omitted  those 

MOW,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Compare  Lttttet  de  SeviffnS,  toI.  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1848, 
and  LeUret  de  JDudeffand  d  WalpoU^  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

^  "  Mais  celui  qui  a  r^pandu  et  populansi  en  France  le  scepticisme,  c^est  Mon- 
taigne.'' CoiMtn,  HiBt,  d»  la  Philos,  ii.  s^rie,  vol.  U.  pp.  288,  289.  *'  Die  erste 
Regung  des  skeptischen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Yersuchen  des  Michael  Ton 
Montaigne."  Tennemann^  Oeseh.  der  Fhilo$.  toL  ix.  p.  448.  On  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemann^  vol.  iz.  p.  458 ;  Monteil,  Divern  EtaU^ 
YoL  ▼.  pp.  268-265 ;  8orel^  BiblioUdqut  Frangoise,  pp.  80-91 ;  Le  Long,  Bibliothegue 
EtMioriqite,  vol.  iv.  p.  527. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann,  Oteekichte  der  PhUosophie^ 
Tol.  ix.  p.  627,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron^  De  la  Sageetey  vol.  i.  pp.  4, 
866. 

**  The  obligations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  rery  considerable,  but  are 
stated  too  strongly  by  many  writers.  Sorely  Bibliotheque  Franpoisey  p.  98 ;  and 
HaUant's  Literature  of  JS^urope,  vol.  ii.  pp.  862,  609.  On  the  most  important  subjects, 
Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thii^er  than  Montaigne ;  though  he  is  now  so  lit- 
tle read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  in 
Temnemann,  Oeseh.  der  Philosophies  voL  ix.  pp.  468-487.  Buhle  (Oesehichte  der 
neuem  Philosophies  vol.  H.  pp.  918-926)  and  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Philos,  ii.  s6rie,  vol. 
ii.  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 
in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see 
notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  in  Pan's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  620,  621) ;  while  Dugald 
Stewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  pas- 
sage from  Charron.  Stewards  Philosophy  of  the  Mindy  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
S66,  898.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Sagesse^  and 
presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis !  See  her  own  account,  in 
Mhn.  de  QenliSy  voL  iv.  pp.  862,  868. 
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indecencies  into  which  that  otherwise  channing  writer  was 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  Montaigne ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  would 
have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  el- 
ements of  wisdom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements 
will  work.  In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely 
omits  theological  dogmas  ;^^  and  he  treats  with  imdissembled 
scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
universally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would 
have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mohammedanism  as  they  then 
were  in  Christianity.^^  From  this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the 
absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one;^^  and 
all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  pretensions, 
such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^^  It  is  be- 
cause men  foiget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view,  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations  cling  with  equal 
sseal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated."  And, 
says  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of 
the  great  religions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 

*•  See  his  definition,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Cbarron,  Dc  la  Saget^e^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  295,  YoL  ii.  pp.  118,  116. 

*•  J)e  la  Sagesae,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  861. 

*^  "  Ghacune  se  pr6f(^re  aux  autres,  et  se  confie  d^^tre  la  meilleure  et  plus  vraie 
que  les  autres,  et  s^entre-reprochent  aussi  les  unes  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par^ 
U  s'entrc-condamnent  et  rejettent.*^  De  la  Sageaae^  vol.  i.  p.  848 ;  see  also  toI.  i.  pp. 
144,  804,  806,  806,  vol.  ii.  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  bj  M. 
Charles  Gomte,  TraiU  de  Uqidation^  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

**  "  Toutes  trouvent  et  fournissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  mystfcres  sacr^, 
saints  proph^tes,  ffttes,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  cr^ance  n^cessfdres  au  salut."  Jh 
la  SoffMte,  Tol.  L  p.  846. 

*^  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground,  that  re- 
ligious opinions,  being  governed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  variations  to  varia- 
tions in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things :  **  £t  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  apprendons  k  n'^pouser  rien,  ne 
jurer  k  rien,  n'admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien,  mais  quo!  qu^il  advienne,  qu  Ton 
crie,  temp^te,  se  resoudre  4  ce  point,  que  c^est  le  cours  du  monde,  c^e9t  nahare  qm 
fait  de*  nentUB,^    Dt  la  Bagetw^  vol.  i.  p.  811. 
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Ohristianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two  last, 
there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism."  We,  therefore, 
adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  above  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  •fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be 
content  with  such  practical  religion  as  consists  in  performing  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular 
creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created 
things.*^ 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue."  The  sceptical  and  secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  continued  to  increase ;  and,  as  the  seven- 
teenth century  advanced^  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  com- 
mon, even  among  ordinary  politicians.'"     The  clergy,  sensible  of 

**  "  Mais  comme  elles  naissent  Pnne  aprds  Tautre,  la  fdus  jeune  b&tit  toiyoiin 
em  son  ain^e  et  prochaine  pr6c4dente,  laquelle  elle  nHmprouTe,  ni  ne  condanme  de 
fonds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  ouTe,  et  ne  pourroit  prendre  pied ; 
mais  seulement  Taccuse  ou  dimperfection,  on  de  son  terme  fini,  et  qu'&  cette  occa- 
sion elle  vieDt  poor  lui  succ^der  et  la  parfure,  et  ainsi  la  mine  peu-d-peu,  et  s^enrichit 
de  sefl  d^pouilles,  comme  la  Judalque  a  £Edt  ii  la  Gentille  etEgyptienne,  la  Chr^tienne 
ft  la  Judaique,  la  Mahom^tane  &  la  Judalque  et  Chr^tienne  ensemble:  mais  lea 
rieilles  condamnent  bien  tout-d-fait  et  enti^rement  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour 
ennemies  capables.**  De  la  Bagtsu,  vol.  i.  p.  S49.  This,  I  belieTe,  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  any  modem  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
which,  since  Charron,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose 
knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  different  religions 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are 
unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the 
continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  development,  found  par- 
ticukrly  in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neandn^B  Hist,  of  the  ChurdK^  vol.  ii.  pp.  284* 
267 ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  246. 

*^  De  la  Sagessey  vol.  i.  pp.  866,  866 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  it  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  understands  Charron  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  OeMhichU  der  Phiioaophie^  voL  iz. 
p.  478. 

"  The  first  edition  of  La  Sageste  was  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1601.  NiceroHy 
Hcmmes  illiutres,  vol.  xvi.  p.  224;  HaUanCs  Lit,  of  Burope^  vol.  ii.  p.  609;  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  viii.  p.  260.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  published  in  Paris,  in  1604 
and  1607.    Brunei,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  vol.  i.  p.  689. 

**  Sismondi  {Btst.  dee  Franfaie^  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall^e  (Hist,  dee  Franfaie, 
vol.  iii.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ot 
Duplessis  Momay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609:  "A 
beaucoup  aujourdliui  il  fault  commencer  par  U,  qu*il  y  a  une  reUigion,  premier  que 
de  leur  dire  quelle.'*  DupUeeiSj  Mem,  et  CorreM.  vol.  x.  p.  416.  This  middle,  or 
secular  party,  received  the  name  of  **  Politiques,^  and  began  to  be  powerful  in  1692 
or  1698.  Benoist  (Hiat,  de  VEdit  de  Naniee,  vol.  i.  p.  118),  under  the  year  1698, 
contemptuously  says :  *'  II  s*61eva  une  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  religion  ;**  see  also 
pp.  201,  273.    In  1690,  and  in  1694,  the  **  Politiques**  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  (HUt. 
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the  danger,  wished  the  goverDment  to  check  the  progress  of  in^ 
qiiiry  ;^*  and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  with 
Henry,  urged  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the  heretics, 
fiom  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally  proceeded.'' 
But  this  the  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise,  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  balancing  the  two  sects  against  each  other  ]^*  and, 
therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  his  policy  rather  leaned  in 
fevour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party."  He 
granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers 
and  the  repair  of  their  churches  ;^^  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  their  most  dangerous  enemies  ;*•  and  he  always  had  with 
him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church,  whose  business 
it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts  which  he 
had  issued  in  fEkvour  of  their  religion.®** 

Univ.  vol.  xi.  p.  171,  vol.  zii.  p.  1S4);  and  on  the  increase,  in  1693,  of  "le  tien 
parti  politique  et  n^gociateur,'*  see  Capefigue^  Si$t.  d/t  la  JRe/orme^  vol.  ti.  p.  235. 
Bee  ateo,  respecting  ^*  lea  politiqnes,**  a  letter  from  the  Spaxush  ambaMador  to  hii 
own  court,  in  1615,  in  Capefi^^8  Michelieu^  toL  i.  p.  93  ;  and  for  the  rise  in  Paris, 
in  1592,  of  a  **  politisch  und  kirchlich  gemassigte  Gesinnung,*'  see  Ranke,  die  PSpsie^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  248. 

**  The  Sorbonne  went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Charron's  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  having  it  prohibited.  Compare  Dwemei,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  yoL  ii. 
p.  139,  with  Bayle,  article  Gharron,  note  F. 

"  In  the  appendix  to  Banke  {JHe  MOmiechen  Pdpete,  toL  ui.  pp.  141, 142),  there 
will  be  found  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in 
1604,  in  SuLltf,  (Eeonomies  Boyalee,  vol.  v.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

**  **  Sein  ^n  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleichgewicht  zwischen  ih- 
nen  zu  erhalten."  Banke,  die  P&pste,  vol  ii.  pp.  480, 481.  **  Henri  IV,  Texpreasion 
de  Hndifferentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  sys- 
times."  Capefimte,  Hist,  de  la  Jiiforme^  vol.  vi.  p.  868.  "  Henry  IV.  endeavoured 
to  adjust  the  balance  evenly."  I^medlej/s  Hist,  of  the  Reformed  Rdigwn  in  JP'rance, 
vol.  ill.  p.  19.  See  also  Benoist,  Hist,  de  P  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  i.  p.  186.  Hence,  of 
course,  neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  Mabli/'s  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  220 ; 
Mezeray,  Histoire  de  France,  vol.  viii.  p.  959. 

^^  Compare  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  RSforme,  vol.  viii.  p.  61,  with  Basin,  Hist,  de 
Louis  XIIT.,  vol  i.  pp.  82,  33.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
Mim,  de  Fontenay  MareuU,  voL  i.  p.  91.  Fontenay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  singular 
instance,  that  **  if  se  vist  de  son  temps  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbayes.** 

*^  Sully  (Economies  Royales,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  238;  DupUssis  Momay^ 
Mhn,  et  Corresp.  voL  xi.  p.  242 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68, 
205.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselves. 
See  their  own  account,  in  QuickCs  Synodieon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 222,  246, 247, 
249,  275-277. 

**  Henry  IV.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1594 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  his 
reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  vol  vi. 
p.  485  ;  Basin,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  106 ;  MonteU,  Divers  Mats,  vol.  v.  p. 
192  note ;  He  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  voL  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  in 
Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  235,  245.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  {Griyoire^ 
Hist,  des  Confesseurs,  p.  816) ;  and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them. 
See  two  letters  from  him  in  Duplessis,  Mem.  et  Corresp,  vol.  vi.  pp.  129,  151.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  Mhn.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  860,  Paris,  1828,  that  the  king 
never  restored  to  them  their  former  authoritv  in  regard  to  education. 

••  Basing  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp'.  142,  148;  Le  Vassor,  voL  i.  p.  166; 
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Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tolera- 
tion was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  of 
this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlightened  measures 
of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  ef- 
fected, unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that  fanatical  spirit  which  he 
had  done  much  to  curb  ;•*  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to 
the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking,  that  she,  though 
a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,"  refrained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  neces- 
sary proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  toleration, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  continued 
the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  every  thing 
she  would  follow  his  example."  Her  first  public  act  was,  a  dec- 
laration, that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
for,  she  says,  "experience  has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  vio- 
lence, BO  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so.""    Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she 

BimKmdi^  vol.  xxii.  p.  116;  Duplessis  Momai/y  vol.  Lp.  889;  SuHy^  (EconomieSyYoL 
vu.  pp.  106,  432,  442. 

*^  When  RaTaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  **  qn*il  y  avait  6t6  excit6  par  rint^r^t 
de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible."  Bazin^  Hist,  d«  Louis  XUI,  yoL  i. 
p.  88.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have  met  with  of  Rayaillac ;  of 
whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Zes  Historiettes  de  Tallemant  des  USaux^ 
vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious  book. 

'*  Le  Yassor  {Eist.  de  Louts  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  279^  calls  ber  **  superstitieuse  au 
dernier  point ;  ^  and,  in  vol.  y.  p.  481,  "  femme  cr^dule  et  superstitieuse.'*  See  also 
vol.  iii.  p.  250,  vol.  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Grigoire^  Hist,  des  Cot^esseurSj  p.  65. 

**  **£Ue  annon^a  qu'elle  Youloit  suivre  en  tout  Tpxemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  Le 
ministdre  de  Henri  lY,  que  la  reine  continuoit.**  SismoruUfHist.  des  Franfois,  yoL 
xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  JhipUssis  Momay,  Mhn.  et  Cot' 
resp.  Yol.  xi.  p.  282,  Yol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henry  lY. 
would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  "que  Ton  s^aUoit  Jetter  dans  des  desseins  touscon- 
traires  aux  r^les,  ordres  et  maximes  du  feu  roy.^  (Economies  RoyaUs^  vol.  yUL 
p.  401. 

^  See  the  declaration  in  Baxiriy  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  yoL  L  pp.  74,  75 ;  and  no- 
tices of  it  in  Mim.  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Capefi^s  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  27 ; 
BenoUty  Hist  de  V  Edit  de  Nantes,  Yol.  ii.  p.  7;  Z«  Vassar,  Hist  de  Lwtis  XIll,  yoL 
i.  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii.  p.  221),  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  Was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  as 
the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  lY.  This' is  men- 
tioned  by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  then  one  of  the  ministers.    See  Mim,  de  Pont" 
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upon  this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  confirma- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.^'  And,  in  1615,  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,"  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion, by  which  all  preceding  measures  in  &vour  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  publicly  confirmed.*^  In  the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611, 
wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament  the  celebrated 
De  Thou;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  announcement 
of  his  heresy,  that  the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  con- 
sidered an  impious  design.** 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no  little 
alarm  to  the  £riends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  church- 
men loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen;  and  a  great  histo- 
lian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that 
ventured  to  oppose  them.«»  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to 
the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously 
desiied  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized.^**  But  these,  and  similar  representations,  were  no  longer 
listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would  formerly  have  received  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be  administered  with 
those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  avowedly  based.''' 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  gov- 
ernment which  not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the  great 

eharirain,  edit.  Petitot,  1822,  toL  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  but  well  worthy  of 
bfiinflr  i*6Ad> 

^  Bazin,  Si$t,  de  LauU  Xlll,  voL  i.  p.  262 ;  Berwut,  Bist.  de  V  EdU  de  NanJte*^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mkn.  de  FowUnay  Maareml,  vol.  i.  p.  257  ;  Le  Va»9or^  toI.  i.  p.  604. 

M  *<Lai8sant  n6anmoins  radministration  du  royauxne  4  lareine  sa  mdre."  Mhn, 
de  Biutompierre,  rol.  ii.  p.  62.  Compare  StUlt/^  (Eeonomiee,  vol.  ix.  p.  177.  She 
poBsessed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  Mimoires  de  Moniglatt 
▼ol.  i.  p.  24 :  **  avoit  6t6  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  mdre.**  See  also  Le  VauoTy 
Hist,  de  Louie  XUI,  vol.  u.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

"  Bonn,  Hiet.  de  Louis  XIII,  toI.  i.  pp.  381,  882. 

^  In  1611,  **le  pape  le  rejeta  formellement  comme  h6r^tique."  ^onn,  vol.  i.  p. 
174.  This  is  glossed  over  by  Pontchartrain  (Mimoiree,  vol.  i.  p.  460) ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  to  De  7%oUy  Hietaire  UnivenelUy  vol. 
i.  p.  xvi. 

**  "  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Reetauration  erfuhr,  geschah  in  Frank- 
riech.**    Eanke,  die  BOmischen  PdpetCy  toI.  ill  p.  160. 

^  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain :  **  Grem  h&tten  die  Nuntien 
Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  vcrboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihnen  nicht  moglich." 
Rankey  die  Pdvete,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mim,  de  Richelieu^  voL  ii.  p. 
68 ;  Mim,  de  Pontehartrain^  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

^'  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Tery  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clergyi  in 
1606,  in  De  Thcu^  Hist,  Univ,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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duty  of  a  soyereign  to  ptmish  heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That 
this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the  residt  of  the  general 
intellectoal  development,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hur- 
ried along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will  only 
slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  now 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  France  was  entirely  gov- 
erned by  Bichelieu,^*  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  states- 
men to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
destiny  of  their  country.  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that 
prodigy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Richelieu  was  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  effort  to 
oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  unrivalled  capacity 
exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
great  age.  Bichelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great 
point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  nobility  were  altogether  iutile  ;^'  for,  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours  of  another  century 
were  required  to  efface  its  ancient  influence.  But,  though  Riche- 
Ueu  could  not  diminish  the  social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges  ;  and  he  chastised 

"  As  M.  Monteil  says  {Hist,  des  Fran^ais  des  divers  Mais,  vol.  rii.  p.  114), 
'*  Richelieu  tint  le  sceptre ;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne."  And  Campion  {Mi- 
im>ires,  p.  87)  calls  him  **plut6t  le  maitre  que  le  mimstre  \"  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219, 
that  he  "  avoit  gouTern6  dix-huit  ans  la  France  avec  un  pouToir  absolu  et  une  gloire 
sans  pareiUe."    Compare  Mhn  du  Cardinal  de  JUU,  vol.  L  p.  63. 

'*  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  AlisotCs  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  pp.  101- 
104,  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but 
this  error  arises  from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  is 
termed  the  political  power  of  a  class,  is  merely  the  symptom  and  manifestation  of 
its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the 
second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor 
Louis  XrV.  could  impair ;  and  it  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled  against  it,  OTerthrew  it,  and  finally 
effected  the  French  ReTolution. 
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their  crimeB  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 
their  former  license.^*  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  hj  the  general  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks,  rude  as  they  were, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  stru^le  into  a  mere  con* 
test  of  rival  fia.milies.  Nor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  from  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet 
fiiUy  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Biohelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  de- 
signs, he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  was 
owing  to  the  &ct,  that  his  laige  and  comprehensive  views  har- 
monized with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of  which  I  have  just  given 
some  account.  For  this  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  pro* 
fession  to  nmke  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  peo- 
ple should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  and 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  prop- 
agation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during 
his  administration,  there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  un- 
exampled rigour.  The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain veneration ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted 
piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  influence,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show 
them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position."     Eichelieu, 

^*  Richelieu  appears  to  have  fonned  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles,  at  least 
as  early  as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  JfSmotres,  toL  ii.  p.  840.  In 
Swinburne's  Courts  ofJSurope^  vol.  ii.  pp.  68-65,  there  is  a  carious  traditional  anec- 
dote, which,  though  probably  fialse,  shows,  at  all  events,  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  the  IVench  nobles  regarded  the  memory  of  Kichelieu  more  than  a  century 
after  his  death. 

^*  On  their  influence,  see  OrigoirSy  ffUtoiredes  Confesseurs;  and  compare  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great>writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analo- 
gies. Orote's  Hmt,  of  Greece^  vol  vi.  p.  398,  2d  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings 
had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  have 
found  of  this  sort  of  love  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting 
Henry  III.  Be  Thou  {ffigt,  Univ.  yoL  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince :  "  Soit 
tempi^rament,  soit  Education,  la  presence  d^un  moine  fidsait  toqjoun  i^sir  ft  Henri ; 
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faoweyer,  was  too  fiuniliar  with  the  arts  of  bis  profesfiiony  to  feel 
much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  kings. 
Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own 
views  of  policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent.'*  But  Biche- 
lieu,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  office,  and 
sent  him  into  exile  ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  "  the  little 
&ther  Caussin''  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is  one  of  those  '^  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  innocence  of  a  religious  life/'''  Caussin  was  succeeded  by  ' 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Eichelieu  would  not  allow  the  new 
confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had  solemnly  promised 
never  to  interfere  in  state  affairs.'® 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Bichelieu  dis- 
played a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed 
of  enormous  wealth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves,  they  were  careful  not  to  make  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.'^  But  they  saw  no  reason 
why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting  mere  temporal 
benefits  ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  funds 
set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious 

et  Je  lui  ai  moi-mdme  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  vue  produisoit  le  mdme  eifet 
8ur  son  &me,  que  le  chatouillement  le  plus  d^licat  but  le  cocpe.** 

^'  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  **  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  catholicisme  en 
Allemagne,  par  see  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes.*'  Oriffoire,  But.  des 
Confe98eurB,  p.  842.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  X«  Vauor,  Hist,  de  Lom$ 
Xllly  vol.  ix.  pp.  287-299  ;  to  which,  howerer,  Gr^goire  never  refers.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Vassor,  I  may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accup 
rate  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the 
migority  of  French  writers,  among  whom  he  is  unpopukr,  on  account  of  his  con- 
Btant  attacks  on  Louis  XIV.  ^mondi  (HiM.  desFratifaia^  voL  xxii.  pp.  188, 189) 
speaks  highly  of  his  Hut.  ofZouis  XIIL  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends, 
I  can  confirm  his  favourable  opinion. 

'*''  *'  Le  petit  p6re  Caussin."  Mem.  de  Eiehelieu,  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
he  is  classed  among  the  "  personnes  qui  avoient  to^jours  it6  nourries  dans  Tin- 
nocence  d'une  vie  religieuse :"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  **  simplicity  et  ignorance." 
Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mhn.  de  Montghxty  vol.  i.  pp.  178- 
176 ;  Lettree  de  Patin,  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  Dee  JUauxy  HieUmeUee,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

^^  Sienumdiy  Hiet.  dee  Frangaie,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  882 ;  TaliemafU  dee  lUavx,  HieUh 
rietteSf  vol  iii.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  (Hiei.  de  Louie  XUI^  voL  x.  part  iL  p.  761) 
says,  that  Sirmond  "  se  soutint  k  la  cour  sous  le  ministere  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu'U 
ne  se  m61oit  point  des  affaires  d'etat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (voL  viii.  p. 
166),  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

^'  Lavallee,  Hiet.  dee  Fran^aie^  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Le  Vaeeor^  Hiet,  de  Louis  XIH 
vol.  iv.  p.  208 ;  Bazin,  Hiet.  de  Louie  XUI,  voL  ii.  p.  144 ;  BenM;U,  Hiet.  de  PJSdit 
de  Nantee^  voL  ii.  pp.  337,  838.  Benoist  says:  "  Le  olerg6  de  France,  ignorant  et 
corrompu,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  Textirpation  des  h^r^tiques ;  et 
m6me  il  offroit  de  grandes  sommeis  k  condition  qu^on  lea  employ&t  k  cette  guerre.'* 
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that  wealth  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  .their  ancestors  should 
fall  into  the  pro&ne  hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Richelieu,  who 
looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had 
taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.^®  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  policy,  that  ^^  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  first 
consideration/'"  With  such  fearlessness  did  he  carry  out  this 
principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so 
unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.«» 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to 
attempt  them.  But  Bichelieu,  in  these  and  similar  measures, 
was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  beginning  to  despise 
its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now  be- 
coming apparent,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  in- 
dignantly complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecclesias- 
tics by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other 
shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
fixst  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character.®^     On  other  occasions, 

^  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whese  words  I 
shall  quote  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  still  cleave  to  the  superannuated 
theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  **  Loin  que  Texemption  appartienne  aux 
biens  d  ^glise  parce  qu*ils  sont  consacr^  &  Dieu,  c^est  an  contnure  par  cette  raison 
m^me,  qu'ils  doirent  6tres  pris  les  premiers  pour  le  salut  de  T^tat ;  car  il  n*y  a  rien 
de  plus  agr^able  au  Pdre  commun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa 
mine.  Dieu  n^ayant  besoin  de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  blens,  c*est  les  destiner  H  des 
usages  qui  lui  soient  agr^ables.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  T^glise,  de  Tayeu  du  c1ei^6 
lui-m6me,  sont  en  grande  partie  destines  aux  paurres.  Quand  l*6tat  est  dans  le  b^ 
soin,  il  est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secours.'*  Vaittl,  le 
Droit  des  Chns^  toI.  i.  pp.  176,  177. 

«*  **  Que  la  reputation  de  T^tat  est  pr6f6rable  &  toutes  choses.**  Menu  de  Bieh- 
elieu,  Tol.  ii.  p.  482.     This  was  in  1626,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

^  Sismondi^  Hist  des  FranfaiSy  toI.  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  ^onn,  Hist,  de  Lovm 
Xllly  vol.  iv.  pp.  825,  326.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personally, 
says :  "  M.  le  cardinal  de  Richelieu  avoit  donn^  une  atteinte  cruelle  k  la  dignity  et 
A  la  liberty  du  clerg6  dans  Tassembl^e  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exil^,  avec  des  drcon- 
stances  atroces,  six  de'ses  pr6Iats  les  plus  considerables."  Mhn,  de  JletZy  vol.  i.  p.  60. 

**  **  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwerden  die  sie  machen  zu  mussen 
fflauben,  vorziiglich  iiber  die  B  schrankungen  welche  die  geistliche  Jurisdiction  er- 
nihre.  .  .  .  Zaweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  mngerichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  seyn." 
Jianke,  die  Papste,  vol.  iii.  p.  157 :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Vassor  (^Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^ 
ToL  T.  pp.  61  seq.)  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between 
the  olergy  and  the  secular  tribunals  of  France  in  1624. 
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the  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  suited  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners.  Sourdis,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bourdeaux,  was  twice  ignominiously  beaten ;  once  by  the 
Doke  d'Epemon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Vitry." 
Nor  did  Bichelieu,  who  usually  treated  the  nobles  with  such 
severity^  seem  anxious  to  pimish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed^  the 
archbishop  not  only  received  no  sympathy^  but^  a  few  years  later, 
was  peremptorily  ordered  by  Bichelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope.^^  This  happened  in  1641;  and  nine  years  earlier,  the 
church  had  incurred  a  stiU  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious 
disturbances  having  arisen  in  Languedoc,  Bichelieu  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  the  others.®* 

The  ind^nation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such 
repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman, 
would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  themselves — one  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned.  This  it 
was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  add- 
ing treachery  to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it 
was  a  treason  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  Church."  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
venture  to  strike  an  open  blow ;  but,  by  means  of  their  partisans, 

^  SUmondi^  HUt,  des  Fran^ait,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Minu  de  Baasompierrt,  Tol. 
ill.  pp.  302,  858.  Bftzin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  ajfah*,  simplj  says  (Hist,  de 
Louie  Xlllf  voL  iii.  p.  458) :  "  Le  mar^chal  de  Vitry,  suiyant  Texemple  qui  lui  en 
avoit  donn6  le  duo  d  Epemon,  s^emporta  jusqu^d  le  frapper  de  son  b&ton.'*  In  re- 
gard to  Epernon,  the  best  account  is  in  Jffem.  de  EieketieUj  where  it  is  stated  (vol. 
yilL  p.  104)  that  the  duke,  Just  before  flogging  the  archbishops  ^^disoit  au  peuple, 
'  Bangez-Tous,  tous  verres  oomme  j*6trillerai  Totre  archey^que.^ "  This  was  stated 
by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  further  informa- 
tion, Ze  Vaee&r,  Hut.  de  Louie  XIII,  toL  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  TaUeiiMfU  dee  Beaux^ 
Hietoriettee,  vol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R^aux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  was  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  contentedly  says:  **  Get  archevdque  se  pouvoit  vanter  d*6tre  le  pr61at 
du  monde  qui  ayoit  M  le  plus  battu."  His  brother  was  Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of 
some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning  whom  a  curious  anecdote  ia 
related  in  Mem,  de  Conrart,  pp.  281-284. 

**  SiemofuU,  Hut,  dee  Franqaie^  yol.  xxiiL  p.  470.  Le  Yassor  {Hiet,  de  Louie 
JCIIIy  yoL  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says :  ^^  U  s'enfuit  done  honteusement  &  Carpentras 
sous  la  protection  du  pape." 

"*  **  Les  ^y^ques  furent  punis  par  la  saide  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  IHmes,  Uz^, 
furent  priy^es  de  leurs  pr^lats."  Capefigue^e  RiehelieUy  Paris,  1844,  yol.  ii.  p.  24. 
The  Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and 
Nimes,  which  '*  les  ministres  regardoient  comme  une  vengeance  divine.**  Benoiety 
Hut,  de  VEdit  de  NatOee,  vol.  ii.  pp.  528,  529. 

"  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that  ^  being  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church." 
Somere  Traete^  vol.  v.  p.  540.  Compare  Bcunn^  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII^  vol  iv.  p.  822. 
VOL.  I. — 25 
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ibey  scattered  ihe  most  odknis  libels  against  the  gieat : 
They  said  that  he  waa  nnchaaie,  that  be  waa  gidhjr  of  open  de- 
faancheiy,  and  that  he  bdd  incestoooa  commeEoe  with  his  own 
niece."  They  declaied  that  he  had  no  idigkni ;  that  he  waa 
only  a  Cathdic  in  name ;  that  he  waa  the  pcmtiff  of  the  Hngoe- 
nots ;  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists ;»  and,  what  waa 
worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  chnrch.**  Happily,  the  time  waa  now 
passing  away  in  which  the  national  nund  conld  be  moved  by 
sach  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are  worth  recordm^, 
because  they  illnstrate  the  tendency  of  public  afiGurs,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  power 
fialling  from  thdr  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
in  the  last  civfl  war  raised  against  BichelieQ,  only  two  years  be- 
fi>re  his  death,  the  insnigents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  to  rerire  the  respect  with  wbich  the 
deigy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated.'' 

The  more  we  stndy  the  career  of  Bicheliea,  the  m<»e  prom- 
inent does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing  proves  that 
he  was  consdons  of  a  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and  the  new  secular  scheme ; 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  up- 
hold the  new  one.  For,  not  ordy  in  his  domestic  administratimi, 
but  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  do  we  find  the  same  imprecedent- 
ed  disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  Honse  of  Austria, 
particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all 
pious  men  as  the  fidthful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scou^  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics 
had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastiad  history.**  When, 
therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  France 
naturally  established  an  intimate  cbnnexion  with  Spain  as  well 
as  with  Borne  ;''  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  unit- 

"  This  flcandaloiifl  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  fiiTOQrite  one  with  the 
clergy ;  and  among  many  other  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the  Cardi- 
nal de  Valen^ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  TaUemauU  du  Beaux,  JSutcrieUet,  toL 
lit  p.  201. 

**  **  De  14  ces  petits  ^rits  qui  le  d^non^aient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  hngoenots ' 
on  *  le  patriarche  des  ath^es.' "     Capefigue't  Richditu,  toL  L  p.  812. 

**  Compare  Des  Reaux^  HtaUrieUe*^  toI.  iL  p.  233,  with  Lb  Vouot^  EisL  d$ 
Louu  XIII^  ToL  TiiL  part  iL  pp.  177,  178,  toL  ix.  p.  277. 

*'  See  the  manifesto  in  iSumoMifi,  HuA,  Sm  Fran^ait,  rol.  xziii.  pp.  452,  453. 

"  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  "fils  ain6  de  F^glise**  was  the  recognized  and 
well-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  TTum,  Hitt,  Univ,  toL  xi.  p.  280.  Com- 
pare DupUssU  Momajf,  Mem.  et  Ccrreapond.  voL  xL  p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions 
which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generally  held  respecting 
Spain,  see  Mem.  de  Fonienay  MareuU,  toL  i.  p.  189 ;  Mem.  de  BoMtompierrtj  toL  i. 
p.  424. 

**  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  poHcy  and  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  see  Capefigue^  Hist,  de  la  Re/orme^  toL  liL  pp.  258,  268,  269. 
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ed,  not  by  a  commmiity  of  temporal  intereets,  but  by  tbe  foice 
of  a  religious  compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  chwicter  of  Heniy  lY./^  and 
by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  Xlll.y  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it, 
and  had  attempted  to  reyive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon 
which  it  was  based.*'  In  all  her  feelings^  she  was  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded 
in  marrying  her  son^  the  young  Iring^  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince.** 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  when  Bichelieu,  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Romish  church,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.*^  But  his  conduct 
was  not  regulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not 
to  favour  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  ot 
a  nation.  His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his 
foreign  alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting  this 
new  standard  of  action,  Bichelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secu- 
larizing the  whole  system  of  European  politics.  For,  he  thus 
made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  prac- 
tical interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to 
punish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
merely  acted  upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
a  government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was 
first  openly  repudiated  by  Richelieu.  As  early  as  1617,  and  be- 
fore he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an  instruction  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  aprin- 

**  On  the  policy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  lY.  towards  the  House 
of  Austria,  see  Sulfy,  (Eeanomiet  RoyaleB,  toI.  iL  p.  291,  toI.  iii.  pp.  162,  166,  toL 
iv.  pp.  289,  290,  821,  848,  844,  364,  toL  ▼.  p.  128,  vol.  tL  p.  298,  ToL  tU.  p.  808, 
ToL  viil.  pp.  196,  202,  848. 

**  Capefigue^B  Richelieu^  toL  i.  pp.  26,  869 ;  Mem,  de  Montglai,  toI.  i.  pp.  16, 
17 ;  Le  VcMtyr,  HUt,  de  Louie  XIIT,  toI.  i.  p.  268,  toI.  ti.  p.  849 ;  BiamonA,  Sitt, 
des  Fran^aiey  vol.  zxii.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  lY.,  said  that  she  bad  '*  the 
soul  of  a  Spaniard.**     Capejigue,  Biet,  de  la  JUforme,  voL  yiii.  p.  160. 

"*  This  WAS,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy :  **  Bnt^tte  da  double 
mariage  ayec  PEspagne  qu*elle  aToit  m6nag4  aTec  tant  d'api^cation,  et  qu'elle  re- 
gardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  antorit^."  Le  Vaseor,  IRtt,  de  Lome 
XIIT,  vol.  i.  pp.  468,  464. 

*^  So  Ute  as  1666,  the  French  clergy  wished  '*  to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
to  curb  the  heretics  in  France.**  Letter  from  Pell  to  T%urloe^  written  in  1666,  and 
printed  in  VoMghatCe  Protectorate  of  CromweU,  toI.  i.  p.  486,  Sto.  1889.  Durinjf 
the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.,  we  hear  of  "les  z616z  catholiques,  et  cenx  qui  d6ai- 
roient,  &  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Tunion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  cooronnes  de 
France  et  d*£8pagne,  comme  le  seul  moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Textirpft* 
tlon  des  h^rdsies  dans  la  ohrestient^**  SvUyy  (Eeon,  Royalee^  toL  ix.  p.  181 ;  com* 
pare  toL  Tit.  p.  248,  on  "  les  ziUz  catholiques  espagnolisez  de  France.^ 
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oiple,  ihaty  in  matters  of  state,  no  Catholic  ought  to  prefer  a 
Spaniard  to  a  French  Protestant.  ^^  To  us,  indeed,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  such  preference  of  the  claiins  of  onr  country  to 
those  of  our  cre«d,  has  become  a  matter  of  course ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty.'"  Bichelieu,  however,  did  not 
feur  to  push  the  paradox  ev^i  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
The  Oa^olic  church  justly  considered  that  its  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;^*'  but  Bichelieu, 
directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to  humble  that 
house  in  both  its  branches.'^'  To  e£Eect  this,  he  openly  support- 
ed the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lu- 
therans against  the  Emperor  of  G-ermany ;  he  aided  the  Cal- 
vinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  Duringthe  eighteen  yearshe 
was  supreme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  pol- 
jjQy  m  When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants, Bichelieu  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first,  advanc- 
ing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  inducing  the 
French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
duistised  as  rebellious  heretics.^^'    In  the  same  way,  when  that 

**  See  SismoncUf  Hist  det  Fran^ais^  toI.  xxii.  pp.  387-889,  where  the  importance 
of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  dra^rn  it  up  "  avec 
beancoup  de  soin.**  The  language  of  it  is  yery  peremptory :  "  Que  nul  cathoUqne 
n^est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  matiere  d^6tat  un  Espagnol  meilleur  qu^un  fran^ais  hu- 
guenot.** 

**  Eyen  in  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  conadered 
to  be  Frenchmen :  ^*  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Boman  Catholicism  did  not  recognise 
them  as  Frenchmen.  They  were  looked  upon  as  foreignecs,  or  rather  as  enemies ; 
and  were  treated  as  such.'*    FeUee,  H%9t,  of  the  Fratestantt  of  France^  p.  216. 

^  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  **Toute  T^glise  catholique  croyoit  son 
lort  U^  i  celui  de  la  maison  d'Autriche.**    HUt,  des  Fran^U,  yoL  xxii.  p.  180. 

^^  "  Sa  yue  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  U  maison  d'Autriche.**  Flauan^  Sttt. 
d$  la  Diphmatie  Franqaite^  yol.  iiL  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this 
scheme,  see  Mem.  d$  la  Bochsfoucauld^  yoL  i.  .p.  860.  De  Retz  says,  that  before 
Richelieu,  no  one  had  eyen  thought  of  such  a  step :  **  Celui  d*attaquer  U  formidable 
maison  d'Autriche  n*ayoit  6t6  imaging  de  personne.**  Mhn,  de  Itetij  yol.  i.  p.  45. 
This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  the  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  possessed  great  ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and 
who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  his  im- 
mense seryices. 

^  **  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  romischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedenken,  mit 
den  Protestanten  selbst  unyerhohlen  in  Bund  su  treten.**  Hanker  die  PdpeUj  roh 
ii.  p.  510.  Compare,  ui  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuily  yol.  ii.  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach 
which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  RicheUeu  for  treating  wi^  the  Protestants, 
"  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  ayec  les  huguenots.*'  See  also  Le  VauoTy  HUt.  de  ZmtU 
Xllly  yoL  y.  pp.  286,  854-356,  567  ;  and  a  good  passage  in  LavalUe  But.  dee  Fran- 
fOMy  yol.  ill.  p.  90, — an  able  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  eyer 
published  of  a  great  country. 

"*  De  Rets  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauyais,  who,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  aifairs,  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  giying  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either  to  abandon  their  religion, 
or  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  France ;  **  Et  il  demanda  dte  le  premier  jour  auz 
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great  war  broke  ont,  in  which  the  emperor  attempted  to  subjogat* 
to  the  true  fidth  the  consciences  of  Gkiman  ProtestantB^  Biohe* 
lien  stood  forward  as  their  protector ;  he  endeavonred  from  the 
beginning  to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine ;'  '*  and,  fiedling  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gnstavus  Adol* 
phns,''^  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Befinmers  had  then 
produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  thero.  After  the  death  of  Gns- 
tavus,  he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  depiiyed  of 
their  great  leader,  made  still  more  -vigorous  efforts  in  their  fa- 
Tour.^^*  He  intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts ;  he  opened  ne* 
gotiations  in  their  behalf ;  and  eventually  he  organized  for  their 
protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastioal  con* 
sideiations  were  set  at  deiSance.  This  league,  which  formed  an 
important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was 
not  only  contracted  by  Bichelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  churoh^  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sis* 
mondi  emphatically  calls  a  ^^  Protestant  confoderation,'' — a  Prot* 
estant  confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland."' 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Bi- 
chelieu a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For, 
his  government  affords  the  first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
statesman  systematically  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and 
showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy.  Some  iostances,  indeed,  approaching  to  this, 
may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty  mien  of 
Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts  had  never  been 

Hollandois  quails  se  convertissent  &  1ft  religion  catholique,  8*U8  Tooloient  demevrer 
dans  TaUiance  de  France.*^  Mem.  du  Cardinal  de  ReU^  voL  i.  p.  89.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, 18  the  original  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  Biop.  Univ,  toL  sir.  p.  440 ; 
though,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has 
omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

^  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  **  en  faveur  du  Palatin."  Siamcukdi^ 
Hui.  des  Franfaii^  vol.  xxii.  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  for  it 
appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.    Mhn,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  ii.  p.  406 ;  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

***  SUmandiy  vol.  xxii.  p.  178;  Capefigue's  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Ze  Va»9or, 
But.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489 :  "  Le  roi  de  Su^de  qui 
comptoit  uniquement  sur  le  cardinal^' 

'**  Compare  ifm.  de  MotUglaty  vol.  L  pp.  74,  76,  toL  ii.  pp.  92,  98,  with  Mhn,  de 
Fonteftay  Mareuil,  vol.  ii.  p.  198  ;  and  HowelPe  Leitere,  p.  247.  The  different  views 
which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are 
strikingly  summed  up  in  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol  vii.  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  advances,  see  vol.  ix.  p.  895. 

^  In  1633,  **  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d^Angleterre  et  de  Hollande  mirent  k 
profit  le  repos  de  Thirer  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  protestante."  Siemandi, 
JRet,  dee  Franqaie,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  'WTiiteloeke^e  Bvoedieh  Smbtuey, 
vol.  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Oust** 
vus,  on  the  union  with  "  papists.'^ 
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foccessfiil ;  tfaer  had  nerer  been  contiiiiKd  fx  ftoj  Imgtlt  of 
time,  nor  had  ther  been  c^riied  oat  on  a  acaJe  kuge  enoagli  to 
Eai^  them  to  the  dignity  of  inteniatioDal  precedentt.  The  pe- 
culiar gloTj  of  BicLeliea  is,  that  his  foreign  policr  was,  D»>t  oc- 
casioDaii J,  but  inrariablr,  grjremed  br  tempoial  o>nsideiat»?ns  ; 
nor  do  I  beliere  that^  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  projf  of  his  regard  for  those  theijl<3gical 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looixd  npon  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  Bt  thus  steadilj  subor- 
dinating the  church  to  the  state  ;  bj  enforcing  the  principle  of 
this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  abilitT,  and  with 
unTarjing  success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purehr  secular 
polit  J,  the  consolidation  of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the 
aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a 
most  salutary  chance  ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and 
the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often  been 
owing.**^  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  the  way  ibr 
that  final  separation  of  theology  from  politics,  which  it  will  be 
the  business  of  fiiture  generations  fully  to  achieTe.  How  great 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  appears  fiom  the  fikinlity 
with  which  the  operations  of  Bichelieu  were  continued  by  men 
every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death, 
there  was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;'**  the  mem- 

"*  This  chaoj^e  mAj  be  Dlostnted  bj  comparing  the  work  of  Grodiis  vitli  that 
of  TatteL  Tbeae  two'emineDt  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  most  aothoritative 
expoanders  of  international  law ;  bat  there  is  this  important  difference  between 
them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  centorj  after  Grotiua,  and  when  the  aeeolar 
principles  enforced  by  Eicheliea  bad  penetrated  the  mlnd5  eren  of  common  polxti- 
«ian».  Therefore,  Vattel  saja  {Le  DnAt  de*  GtM^  toL  L  pp.  379,  880) :  "  On  demande 
i^  est  permis  de  faire  alliance  arec  one  nation  qm  ne  professe  pas  lamtaie  rdisioiit 
Si  lea  traites  faits  arec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sent  ralidea?  Grotius  a  traits  k  ques- 
tion assez  an  long.  Cette  discussion  poorait  etre  necessaire  dans  no  temps  o6  la 
fnreur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  des  principes  qnVUe  trait  long-iemps  Cut 
ooblier,  osoos  crobe  qifelle  serait  superflae  dans  notre  deck.  La  loi  natnreDe  senle 
r^git  les  traits  des  nations ;  la  difference  de  religion  j  est  absolmnent  ^trangdre.* 
See  also  p.  318,  and  toL  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotins  opposes  alHancfw 
between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  sajs,  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except 
"  one  extreme  necessity.  .  .  .  Car  fl  faat  chercher  pr^mierement  le  r^gne  c^este, 
c*est  i  dire  penser  arant  tontes  choses  k  la  propagation  de  r^TaDgile."  And  be 
forther  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  adrice  given  on  this  subject  bj 
Foalquea,  Archbishop  of  Rheims !  Grotitu,  le  Droit  de  la  Chterrt  etdela  Paix,  Hire 
ii.  chap.  XT.  sec.  xi.  toL  L  pp.  485,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to;  a 
passage  the  more  instmctire,  because  Grotins  was  a  man  of  great  genlos  and  great 
nomanit  J.  On  religions  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
cnrioos  and  important  work,  JnttituUe  of  Txmour,  pp.  141,  333,  335. 

'^  "Le  Congres  de  Westphalie  s'ouTrit  le  10  aTril,  1648."  LtncHUe^  Bui,  du 
FrancaU,  toL  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabmck,  were 
formed  in  March,  1644.  Flassan,  But.  de  la  IHplomatie,  rol  iiL  p.  110.  Biehefiea 
died  in  December,  1642.    Bicg.  Univ.  toL  xxxriii.  p.  28. 
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berB  of  which  oondnded  that  celebiated  peace,  which  is  le- 
markable,  as  being  the  first  oomprehensiYe  attempt  to  adjust  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries."'  In 
this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether 
disregaided  ;">  and  the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, depriving  each  other  of  their  possessions,  took  the  bolder 
course  of  indemnifying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics."^  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 
precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has 
never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have,  in  their  o£S- 
dal  acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  preferred  the 
advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of 
their  respective  countries."'  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
confirmed  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious 
war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;"^  no  civilized  people,  during 
two  centuries,  having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own 
safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by  which 
superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe 
secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  corresponded  with  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  depart- 

^'^  **  Les  riignea  de  Charles-Quint  et  de  Henri  lY.  font  6poque  pour  certaines 
parties  du  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  saiUant,  c^est  la  paix 
de  Westphalie.*'  Etchbach,  IfUroduc,  d  P  JStyde  du  Droits  Paris,  1846,  p.  92.  Ck)m- 
pare  the  remarks  on  Mably,  in  Biog.  Univ.  toL  zxtI.  p.  7,  and  Sismimdi,  Hut,  da 
Fran^aii,  voL  xxiv.  p.  179 :  "  base  au  droit  public  de  r  Europe." 

"'  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  ( VcUtely  le  Ihoit  des  OenSj 
ToL  iL  p.  28),  with  J&ike't  Pdpste^  vol.  ii.  p.  676:  "Bas  religiose  Element  ist 
zurnckgetreten ;  die  poUtischen  Riicksichten  beherrschen  die  Welt :"  a  summary  of 
the  general  state  of  affairs. 

^  "  La  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  souTerainet^  des  trois  , 
^▼dch^  Metz,  Toul  et  Verdun,  ainsi  que  celle  d^ Alsace.     La  satisfaction  on  indem- 
nity des  autres  parties  int6ress6e8  fut  convenue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  d^pens  de 
r^glise,  et  moyennant  la  secularisation  de  plusieurs  ^vdch^  et  benefices  eccl^sias- 
tiqnes."  Koch,  Tableau  des  Hevolutiona,  vol.  i.  p.  828. 

"•  Dr.  Yaughan  (Protectorate  of  GromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a  leading 
fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  Modem  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  every  where  to  give  place 
to  questions  relating  to  colomes  and  commerce.**  Charles  3utler  observed,  that 
this  treaty  "  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of  religion  on  politics.*'  ButUf's 
JUminieceneeSy  vol.  L  p.  181. 

^  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Tears*  War  being  a  religious  contest,  fonned  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  chorch-party  brought  asainst  Richelieu ;  and  an 
author,  who  wrote  in  1684,  **  montroit  bien  au  long  que  ralliance  du  roy  de  France 
avec  les  protestants  ^toit  contraire  aux  int^r^ts  de  la  religion  catholique ;  parce  que 
la  gaerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  celle  d*Allemagne  6toient  des  gnerres  de  religion.*' 
Benoist,  Hist,  de  PJSdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  il.  p.  686. 
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jDents^  this  great  stateflmoiiy  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge 
for  which  his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  stro^le  with  prej- 
udices from  wUch  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Bichelien,  is^ 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his  system; 
and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Henry  lY.  and  the  queen-regent,  presents 
the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration  &,t  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other 
Christian  countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  sim- 
ply because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those  professed 
by  the  established  clei^,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general 
example,  and  protect^  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punish.  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected,  but, 
when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices,  many  of  them 
were  advanced  to  high  military  posts;  and  Europe  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical 
generals.  Bohan,  Lesdigui^res,  Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  military 
leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIIL;  and  all  of  them  were  Protes- 
tants, as  also  were  some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers, 
such  as  Gassion,  Bantzau,  Schoxnbeig,  and  Turenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIIL,  Lesdigui- 
^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made 
marshal  of  France.^*'  Fourteen  years  later  the  same  high 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other  Protestants,  Chatillon 
and  La  Force;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  of  the  schismatics.*"  Both  these  appointments 
were  in  1622;**^  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  SuUy,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorious 
heresy,  also  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France."'  This 
was  the  work  of  BicheUeu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 

"*  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  reoeired  this  appointment  without  having 
aslced  for  it:  "  sans  6tre  k  la  cour  ni  Tayoir  demand^."  Mhn»  de  Fonienatf  Martuu, 
Tol.  L  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdiguidres  were  Protestants:  ^^ses 
lieutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots."  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  688.  These  memoirs  are 
yery  yaluable  in  regard  to  political  and  military  matters,  their  author  haying  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes. 

'"  *'  II  n'y  a  volt  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  Im."  Tal' 
UmarU  des  Biaux,  HUtoriettes^  yoL  v.  p.  204. 

"'  Bioa.  Univ,  yoL  xv.  p.  247 ;  Ben&Ut,  Hist,  de  FEdit  de  Nantee,  yol.  ii.  p.  400. 

""  Additions  to  Sully,  (Eeonamiee  Royalee,  yol  viil  p.  496;  Smedle^e  SuL  ^ 
the  RefinTned  JUligion  in  Prance,  yol.  tii.  p.  204. 
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ftiendB  of  ihe  church;  but  the  great  statesmAn  paid  so  little 
attention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  concluded, 
he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The  Duke  de  Bohan 
was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  eBtabUshed  church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support  of 
their  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  de- 
clining to  abandon  his  religion,  had,  by  the  &te  of  war,  been 
driven  from  France.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with 
his  ability,  cared  little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  employed  him  in  a  n^otiation  with  Swit- 
Borland,  and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France.''* 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state 
of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  beneficial  this 
great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it,  men  were  encouraged 
to  look  to  their  country  aa  the  first  consideration,  and,  discard- 
ii^  their  old  disputes,  CathoUc  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey 
heretical  generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the 
professors  of  different  creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and 
fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  still  further  aided  to 
disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each 
sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of 
human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  qualities  of 
men;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors  of 
heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citi- 
zea"* 

But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France  had  long 
been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Bichelieu,  gradually 
subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  Catholics  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the  Protestants 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings, 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  turbu- 
lence.   And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  cause  principally 

"•  Capejigue^9  Richelieu^  toL  ii.  p.  67 ;  Mhn,  de  Rohanj  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  69 ;  Mhn. 
de  BoMompierre^  toI.  iii.  pp.  824,  848 ;  Mhru  de  Moniglat^  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Le  Vaseor^ 
Bist.  de  Lome  XIII^  vol.  vii.  p.  157,  toI.  iriil:  p.  284.  This  great  rise  in  the  fortunefl 
of  Rohan  took  place  at  different  times  between  1682  and  1635. 

^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Duplessis  Homay  had  to  state,  what  was  then 
considered  by  the  majority  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  **  que  ce  nWoit  pas 
chose  incompatible  d'estre  bon  hnguenot  et  bon  Fran^oys  tout  ensemble.*^  Jhtpleeeii^ 
Mhn,  €t  Correspond,  vol.  I  p.  146.  Compare  p.  218,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45,  46,  77,  677, 
ToL  yii.  p.  294,  yoL  zt.  pp.  81,  G8 ;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opluioas 
In  France. 
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at  work  was  the  inftoence  of  that  claa  to  wUch  < 

I  win  DOW  explain,  had  secnred  a  tempoiaij  aflcendencj. 

For,  the  diminntion  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in 
the  Protestants  a  remaikahle  hot  a  Toy  natural  resolt  The 
incieasing  toleration  of  the  French  government  had  laid  open  to 
their  leaders  prizes  which  hefore  they  could  never  hare  obtained. 
As  long  as  all  offices  were  refused  to  the  Protestant  noUes,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  cling  with  the  greater  seal  to  their 
own  party,  by  whom  alone  their  virtues  were  achnowledged. 
But,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state 
would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  witlK>ut  r^aid  to  their  re- 
ligion,  there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  d 
ducoid.  The  leaders  of  the  Beformers  could  not  fiul  to  feel 
some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  fi>r  the  govern- 
ment which  employed  them;  and  the  inflnence  of  temporal  con- 
siderations  bei^  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of  religions 
ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opjKwte 
feelings  should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  the  same 
mind.  The  forther  men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care 
for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  corrective  of  superstition;  and  the  more  we  fed  for  oar 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened ; 
its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are  multiplied ;  and,  as 
the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp 
is  slackened,  until,  at  length,  it  b^ins  to  perceive  that  the  infi- 
nite variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety 
of  opinions;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man, 
may  be  bad  and  uimatural  for  another;  and  that,  so  fax  from  in- 
terfering with  the  inarch  of  religious  convictions,  we  should  be 
content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hearts,  purge  our 
ovm  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
in^lent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  advantages  which  arose  were  accompanied 
by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction  of  temporal  con- 
siderations among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  re- 
sults of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had, 
as  constantly,  increased.*'^     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy  of 

»  See  Bewn$t,  ffi$(.  d$  VEdU  de  Jfaniet,  roL  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18;  Ih  7%au,  SUL 
Univ.  ToL  iiL  pp.  181,  242,  867,  858,  543,  558,  ToL  It.  p.  155;  JMof.  ift  Awtbaua 
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Heniy  lY.  and  Louis  XIII.,  they  continned  to  diminish.''*  In- 
deed^ this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that 
secular  spirit  which,  in  every  countiy,  has  assuaged  religious 
animosities.  For,  by  the  action  of  thiftt  spirit,  the  influence  of 
social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theological 
views  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  confined.  As 
these  temporal  ties  increased  in  strength,  there  was,  of  course, 
generated  among  the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to 
assimilate;  while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former  enemies.  That 
this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger,  is  due  to  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the 
interesting  &ct,  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the 
party;  and  that  it  was  not  the  ii^erior  Protestants  who  first 
abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  de- 
serted their  followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more 
educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the  example  of 
an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular 
mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 
became  irresistible;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  political  temptations,  began  to  alienate 
themselves  from  their  own  party,  in  order  to  form  an  alliance 
with  a  court  which  showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
this  important  change  took  place."'  But  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for  their  religion,  while  the  re- 

deura  VhiitieMy  yoI.  i.  pp.  412,  586,  toI.  ii.  pp.  60,  74;  Bankers  Civil  War$  in 
France^  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

"■  Compare  HalUmCt  Carut,  Mist,  rol.  i.  p.  178,  with  Ranke^  die  Udmiaehen 
P&ffte^  Tol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  population,  the  Protestants 
diminished  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatirely  to  the  Catholics.  In  1598  they  had  760 
churches;  in  1619  only  700.  SmedUy'a  Eist  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  Franeey 
YoL  iii.  pp.  46,  145.  Be  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  History  (vol.  L  p.  820),  obserres, 
that  the  Protestants  had  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  but 
*'  diminuoient  en  nombre  et  en  credit  pendant  la  paix.** 

'^  M.  Ranke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from  their 
party ;  but  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  sudden 
apostasy :  "  In  dem  nemlichen  Momente  trat  nun  auch  die  grosse  Wendung  der 
Binge  in  Frankreich  eiu.  Fragen  wir,  woher  im  Jahr  1621  die  Yerluste  des  Protes- 
tantismus  hauptsachlich  kamen,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des 
Adels."  Ranks,  die  Fdpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  a  curious  passage  iaJBenoisty 
Met  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  toI.  ii.  p.  88,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the 
French  Protestants  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  "  les 
seigneurs  d*6minente  quality.** 
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mainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  that  interest  in  it  which  th^  had 
formerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openly  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  been  tanght  to  abhor  as  tiie  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  The  Doke  de  Leedigui^res,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Protestant  generals/*^  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conversion,  was  made  constable  of  France.^^  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course;*^*  as  also  did  the  Duke 
de  la  Meilleraye,"^  the  Duke  de  £ouiIlon,>^^  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Marquis  de  Montausier.^'*  These  illustrious  nobles 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Beformed 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacrific* 
ing  their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high  rai^,  who  still  remained 
nominally  connected  with  the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a 
similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for 
which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  Uves.  The  Mar^chal  de  Bouillon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  unwilling  to  change  his  religion ; 
but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered  its 
interests  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations."^  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning  the 

"*  **  Le  plus  Ulustre  gaemer  da  parti  protestaat.*'  SUmondi,  JRtt,  d$8  FranfoU^ 
vol.  xxii.  p.  (K)5.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  he  is 
called  **  Tun  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme  d'un  grand  poids,  et  d*un 
grand  credit."  Capejimte^a  JUehslieu^  toL  i.  p.  60.  His  principal  influence  was  in 
Dauphin^.    Benout^  Bitt,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee^  toI.  i.  p.  286. 

"*  Biog,  Uhiv,  toI.  xxir.  p.  298 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  convernon*^  in  Mem, 
de  Richelieu^  toI.  ii.  p.  216,  which  may  be  compared  with  (^ivree  de  Voltaire,  toI. 
XYiii.  p.  132,  and  Bazin,  SUt.  de  Louie  XIII,  rol.  ii.  pp.  195-197.  Rohan  (MhtL 
Tol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  ^4e  due  de  Lesdigui^res,  ayant  hard6  sa  religion  pour  la 
charge  de  conn6table  de  France.  See  also  p.  91,  and  Mem,  de  Montglai^  vol.  i. 
p.  87. 

^  Siamondij  Hist  dee  Jflranfaie,  yoI.  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  VaseoTy  JSiet,  de  Lovie 
XIII,  vol.  V.  pp.  809,  810,  866. 

"^  Tallemani  dee  Beaux,  Hietoriettee,  vol.  ill.  p.  48.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  % 
duke ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Biog,  Uhiv, 
vol.  xxviii,  pp.  162,  158. 

'*"  Sismondi  (^Hiet.  dee  Franfaie,  vol.  xxiil  p.  27)  says,  *'  11  abjura  en  1687 ;"  but 
according  to  Benoist  (Hie,  de  FB^dit  de  Nantee,  vol.  li.  p.  650)  it  was  in  1685. 

'*  Tattemant  dee  lUaux,  Hietoriettee^  voL  iii.  p.  246.  Des  R^aux,  who  saw  these 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  '*  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  sa  re* 
ligion  6toit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change." 

^  "  Hettoit  la  politique  avant  la  religion.''  Simumdiy  Etet,  dee  Franpaie,  vol.  xxii. 
p.  264.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confused  with  Frederick 
bouillon.  Both  of  them  were  dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  was  the  father,  and  who  did 
not  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the  marshaJ.  The  foUowing  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mem,  de  Baeeompierre,  voL  i.  p. 
455 ;  Smedley^e  Beformed  Beligion  in  France,  vol.  iii.  p.  99 ;  Capefyu/^e  BiehelieUy 
vol  i.  p.  107 ;  Ze  Vaeeor,  Eiet.  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  il  pp.  420,  467,  664,  voL  iv.  p. 
510 ;  ifhtu  de  Bichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  vol.  iL  p.  259 ;  Mh/u  de  Dupieeeis  Momayy 
VOL  xi.  p.  450,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79,  182,  263,  287,  845,  861,  412,  505. 
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Duke  de  Sully  and  the  Maiquis  de  Chatilloii,  both  of  whom, 
though  they  were  membere  of  the  Befonned  ohuich,  displayed  a 
marked  indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance.*"  The  result  was, 
that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  government,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two 
only,  Bohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
Uves  in  support  of  their  religion.*^* 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerat- 
ing policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  support  of  their  former  leaders,  and  in  several 
instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  church.  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  one  of  fitr  greater  moment.  The  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management 
of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  eveiy  sect,  the  cleigy,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  dif- 
ferent to  their  own,  it  followed  that  this  change  infused  into  the 
now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.^^*  Hence  it 
was,  that  by  a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the 
Protestants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of  pri- 

'*^  Benoist,  Hut.  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  toL  i.  pp.  121,  298,  toI.  il  pp.  6,  180,  267» 
841 ;  Capejiffue's  Rickdieu,  toI.  i.  p.  267 ;  FelioeU  JBitL  of  the  ProteHante  of  France^ 
p.  206.  Sully  ftdvifled  Henry  lY.,  on  mere  political  condderations,  to  become  » 
Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe  unfounded  rumouis,  that  he  himself 
intended  taking  the  same  course.  See  StUly^  OSeonomiee  Royalee,  yoL  ii«  p.  81, 
Tol.  Til.  pp.  862,  868. 

»"  «*  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Bohan  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  their  whole  fortunes 
into  the  new  wars  of  religion.**  Felice^ $  Biet.  of  the  Proteetante  of  F^anee,  p.  241. 
For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says:  (/est  oe 
qui  s'est  pass6  en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  oii  Bohan  et  Soubise  ont  en  poor 
contraires  tous  les  grands  de  la  reu^on  de  France.**  Mhn.  de  Eohaitt  toL  t  p.  278. 
Rohan  claims  great  merit  for  his  rehgious  sincerity ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Mhn, 
de  Fontenay  McareuU^  toL  L  p.  418,  and  another  in  Benoist^  Biet.  de  fFditde  Nantee, 
Tol.  il.  p.  178,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

"*  Sismondi  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  places  it  a  few  years  ear- 
lier than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  **  Depuis  que  les  gnnds  seigneurs  s*6tolent 
61oign6s  des  ^glises,  c*6toient  les  ministres  qui  6toient  devenus  les  cheft,  les  repr6- 
sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  hneuenots ;  et  ils  apportoient  dans  leurs  delibera- 
tions cette  flprete  et  cette  inflexibiute  th6ologiquesquisemblentcaracteriserles  pr6- 
tres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  qui  donnent  k  leurs  haines  une  amertume  plus  offen- 
sante.**  Simnondij  Hiet.  dee  Franffaie,  vol.  xxii  p.  87.  Compare  pi  478.  In  1621, 
«« Rohan  lui-m6me  voyiut  continuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  conseil- 

Seneral  des  eglises."  LavcUlee,  Hiet.  dee  Franfaie^  toL  ill.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
[.  Capefigue  (Richelieu^  toI  i.  d.  271)  says,  "Le  parti  moder6  cessa  d*aToir  action 
sur  le  pr^che ;  la  direction  des  n>rce8  huguenotes  etut  passee  dans  les  mains  des  ar- 
dents,  conduits  par  les  ministres.** 
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vate  jadgment,  became,  early  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  more 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how  super- 
ficial is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who  believe  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more  liberal  than  the 
Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains  to 
study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  original  sources,  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all 
on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priest- 
hood. The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  the  most  part,  more  toler- 
ant than  the  Catholic,  simply  because  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  nave  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great  Calvioist 
divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must 
know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  desire 
of  persecuting  their  opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as 
it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of 
those  times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower 
Older  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the  lower  order 
of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant  passage  in  Protes- 
tant theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit 
of  their  age,  and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  difference  be- 
tween religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theologi- 
ans greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  eviL  For 
religious  theories,  being  preserved  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and 
dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  incon- 
sistency or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  reli^on, 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests,  and  have  to  do  with  such  complicated 
and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formula- 
ries :  they,  even  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  un- 
written, they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence 
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of  -dogmas  is  e£fectually  secured.''^  Hence  it  is,  that  while  the 
religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  national  creed 
are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization^  their  religions  practice  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to 
social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which 
the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who 
affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  more 
intolerant  of  the  exercise  Of  that  judgment  by  their  adversaries, 
than  were  the  Catholics  ;  although  the  Catholics,  by  recognizing 
an  infallible  church,  ought^  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious, 
and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birth- 
right.*36  Thus,  while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically 
more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  continued  to 
insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the 
Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Tet,  such  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  contradicted  its  own  dog- 
ma, and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  French, 
the  theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably 
happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theologi- 
cal spirit  had  produced  different  consequences.;  because  it  1^ 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  pro- 

"*  The  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  acconnt  has  been,  and 
still  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  very  flexible  in  regard  to  dogmas ;  a 
striking  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affairs  are  administered.  In 
Blanco  White's  JSvidenee  against  Catholicism,  p.  46,  and  in  Parr'i  Works^  toI.  tIL 
pp.  454,  455,  there  is  an  nnfavourable  and,  indeed,  an  unjost  notice  of  this  peculi- 
arity, which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the  Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  religious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his 
Letters  on  TolercUum^  observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  against 
error  than  against  vice  ( Works,  vol.  t.  pp.  6,  7,  241);  and  their  preference  of  dog- 
mas to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  G.  Comte,  TraitS  de  ZSgislai,  vol.  i.  p. 
245 ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  "  ein  moralischer  Katechismus" 
with  a  "  Religionskatechismus.'*  Die  Metaphysik  der  Bitten  (Ethisehe  MethodenUhre}, 
in  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  821.  Compare  Temple's  Observations  upon  the  United 
Provinces^  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Temple j  vol.  i.  p.  154,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  for^ 
mularies  noticed  in  Ward's  Ideal  Church,  p.  858 ;  and  analogous  cases  in  MilTs  Hist, 
of  India,  voL  i.  pp.  899,  400,  and  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Mgyptians,  vol.  iii.  p.  67 ; 
also  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257. 

**  Blanco  White  {EvicUnee  against  Cathdieism,  p.  vi.j  harshly  says,  *^  sincere  ( 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant.'*    But  he  is  certainly  mistaken ; 
for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.    A  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  may  be,  and  often  is,  conscientiously  tolerant ;  a  consistent  Roman  Cfttholic, 
never. 
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yoked  a  reaction,  and  rerived  those  very  feelings  to  the  decay  of 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to  explain,  how 
it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  goyemment, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one 
which  is  so  protected.  In  the  prepress  of  society,  the  theological 
spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  goyemment  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and, 
controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state  ; 
thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But,  when  the  state  reftises  to  do  this, 
the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  tlunga 
of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
,and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustra- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog* 
nized  by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cling  the  closer  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.^^'  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  &voured  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  state,  the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  inferior  laity 
will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  people ;  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of 
considerations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added 
without  irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,^^^  and  according  to  the  process  I  have  already 
traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  the 
present  superstition  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  will  also  account  for 
the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protestants.  In  botix  cases, 
the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, allowed  supreme  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged 
them  in  a  hatred  of  their  opponents.     What  the  results  of  this 

"*  We  also  Bee  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clei^gj  hav« 
much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  have 
among  theirs.  This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  observers,  and  we  are  now 
possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  "  the  great  body  of  Protestant  dissenters  are  more 
asriduous"  in  attending  religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  essay 
by  Mr.  Mann  On  the  BtaiiUtcal  Foniion  of  Rdigicm  BodM%  in  England  and  Wales, 
In  Journal  of  BUAiei.  Boc,  toL  xviiL  p.  162. 

"^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks 
made  by  I^  Blanc  in  his  Letiree  d'vn  Franfaie^  roL  I  pp.  267,  268 ;  which  may  be 
compared  with  Lord  Holland's  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  toL  ii.  p.  268,  where  it  is 
suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  **  eligibility 
to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat  abate  the  fever  of  religious  seaL^ 
On  thiS|  there  are  observations  worth  attendmg  to  in  Lord  Clonewr^e  JSeeoUedume^ 
Dublin,  1849,  pp.  842,  848. 
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are  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  those  of  onr  statesmen,  who, 
with  nnnsnal  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  great- 
est difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  wiH  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of  others,  the 
leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the 
hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position 
the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretend* 
ing  to  write  a  history  of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  will 
lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ; 
and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  lengh 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper 
of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the 
horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For,  when  the 
French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men  whose  professional 
habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit, 
which  induced  them  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  under  the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to 
despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous  contest,  in  which 
their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own  religion,  but  to  weaken 
the  religion  of  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this 
right  they  continued  to  possess  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  there  were  added  several  other  privileges,  such  as  no 
Catholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have 
granted  to  its  heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satis- 
fy the  desires  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  not  content 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the 
religion  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  which  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  idlowed  in  any 
VOL.  I. — ^26 
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town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  hj  the  PioteBtantB^i^*  Aa  die 
goTeniment  did  not  seem  indined  to  coontenanoe  tlnaincnstroas 
pretension,  these  intolerant  Bectariea  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  They  not  only  attacked  the  Catholic  processiona 
wherever  they  met  them,  hat  they  sabjected  the  pnests  to  pa-- 
fional  insults,  and  eren  endeaTomed  to  prevent  them  from  ad- 
ministering the  saciament  to  the  sick.  K  a  Catholic  deigymaa 
was  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to 
be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceiemonies  into 
ridicule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  Toioe 
of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the  church 
should  not  be  heard.*"  Kor  did  they  always  confine  themselTea 
even  to  such  demonstiations  as  these.  For,  certain  towns  hav- 
ing been,  peifaaps,  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they 
exercised  their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insoknceu 
At  La  Bochelle,  which  for  importance  was  the  second  dty  in 
the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the  CaihoUcs  to  have  even 
asingle  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  Frenchm^i.'^*  This,  however,  only  fi»med 
part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy  hoped  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  their  feUow-subjecta  In  1619,  th^ 
ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudon,  that  in  none  of 
the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  comnussioned  by  a 
bishop.*"  In  another  assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant 
even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral, if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest*^ 
And,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  ve- 
hemently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  tli^  two  parties^ 

^  "  Les  processions  catholiques  senient  interdites  duu  toates  les  pbeea,  Tillei 
ei  chlteaux  occapte  par  oenx  de  la  religioD.**     Capefi^t  Richelieu^  toL  L  p.  89. 

"*  Of  these  fiurto  we  bave  the  most  nneqairocmi  proof;  for  they  were  not  only 
stated  by  the  Catholics  in  1623,  but  they  are  recorded,  without  being  denied,  by  tlie 
Protestant  historian  Benoist :  '*  On  y  accusoit  les  R^onnez  dlnjorier  lea  pritrea, 
qnand  ils  lea  royoient  passer ;  d*enipAcher  les  proceBsions  des  Gatholiqnes ;  Tadmin- 
istration  des  sacremens  aox  malades ;  Tenterrement  des  morta  arec  ks  cir^moniea 
accoutnm^es ;  ....  que  les  B^formezs^itoientemparez  des  cloches  en  qaelqn«8 
lienz,  et  en  d'autres  se  serroient  de  celles  des  Catholiques  poor  arertir  de  llienre  do 
pr6che ;  quHls  affectoient  de  faire  da  bruit  autour  dea  ^glises  pendant  le  service ; 
qnlls  toamoient  en  derision  lea  c^r^oniea  de  r^glise  romaine.**  Bemoidy  SuL  d» 
VEdit  de  NanUs,  toL  il.  pp.  488,  484 ;  see  also  pp.  149,  160. 

'*  **  On  pouTait  dire  que  La  Bochelle  6tait  la  capitate,  le  saint  temple  da  cat* 
Tiniame ;  car  on  ne  roTait  UL  ancone  Mise,  aucane  cMmonie  papiste."  Capefigm^t 
Bichdieu,  ToL  L  p.  842. 

***  Mem.  de  Riehdieu^  roL  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  eTidenee,  see  Dipfsmt 
Momay,  Mkmairf,  roL  xi.  p.  244;  SuUy^  (Eeonomie$  BayaUt,  rd.  ?il  p.  164;  £»- 
moist,  Mitt,  de  VEdit  de  NanUM,  roL  ii.  pp.  70,  288,  879. 

*^  Qtdek'9  Synodteon  in  QiOlia,  rol.  iL  p.  196. 
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by  which,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious  animofiitiee  have 
been  softened,  bnt  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  with- 
hold the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  mar- 
ried into  a  Catholic  family.*"  Not,  however,  to  accumulate 
unnecessary  evidence,  there  is  one  other  circumstance  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar 
regulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited 
Pan,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  heretical 
prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a 
single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  King  of  France,  in 
his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  for  his  future  salvation.'" 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influ- 
enced by  their  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government 
which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the  first  which  not  only 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  ad- 
vanced many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour.*"  All 
this,  however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct. 
They,  who  in  numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  mi- 
nority of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  reftised  to  concede  to  others  the  toleration 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined  their 
party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but 
for  exercising  this  undoubted  right,  they  were  insulted  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  abuse.*"  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority, 
no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The 
gist  of  his  offence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuoudy  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  course,  added 
those  accusations  against  his  moral  conduct,  with  which  theolo- 
gians often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents.*^^  Readers  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  &miliar  with 
such  charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this 

'^  For  a  striking  infltance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regulation, 
see  Quick's  Synodicon  in  Gallia^  toI.  ii.  p.  844. 

"*  Bazin^  Hitt  de  Louts  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  124 ;  Jfem.  da  Richdieu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
110 ;  Felice's  met.  of  the  ProtettanU  of  France,  p.  288. 

^  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  rrotestants  had  put  up  an  inscription  on  the 
gates  of  Montauban,  **  Roy  sans  foy,  ville  sans  peur.*^    HowdPs  Letters,  p.  178. 

"*  Sometimes  they  were  called  do^  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery ;  sometimes  i 
they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.     Quick's  Synodicon  in  OaUiafJ> 
vol.  i.  pp.  885,  898. 

^^  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (Quick's  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  862) 
nothing  is  said  of  Ferrier^s  immorality ;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449)  ^e  synod 
complains,  among  other  things,  that  "  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  against, 
and  satirically  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies.** 
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case,  the  accused  was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prose- 
cutors, his  enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  antici- 
pate. In  1613,  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excom- 
munication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  NImes.  In 
this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy 
to  be  ^^  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible,  impenitent,  and 
ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add,  "in  the  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  cast,  and  do 
now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  fidthful,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan/'*" 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  !  This  was  the 
penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of  France, 
thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to  despise  their 
authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only  excite  de- 
rision ;»*'  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  pro- 
mulgation of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person  agunst 
whom  it  might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  studies  have  ena- 
bled them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will 
easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remain  a  dead 
letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Fer- 
rier, attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gut- 
ted his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  "  traitor 
Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  unhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  effected  his  escape  ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  Ufe  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he  darod  not  return  to  a 
place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active  and  so  implacable  a 
party.*«° 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary fimctions  of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same 

""  See  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  Quick*9  Synodieoi^  vol  i.  pp.  44S- 
460. 

'^  The  notion  of  theologians  respecting  excommunication  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  entertaining  book,  Treatite  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67,  vol.  ii.  pp.  299, 
800 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant 
language  of  Vattel,  U  Droit  des  (^mSy  vol.  i.  pp.  177,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors 
of  excommunication  fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
See  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  edited  by  Newcome,  vol  i.  p.  216  ;  compare  p.  868 ; 
and  see  the  mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  EecU%,  Ewt.  toL  ii.  p.  79 ;  and 
Sir  Philip  Warwick's  Memoirs^  pp.  175,  176. 

^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indicating  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mem,  de  JUcKelieUf 
Tol.  i.  p.  177 ;  Mhn.  de  Pontchartrain^  vol  ii.  pp.  6,  6, 12,  29,  82 ;  Mem.  de  DupUssis 
Momay,  toI.  xil  pp.  817, 838,  841,  860,  889,  899,  480;  Feliee'e  BUt  of  the  ProtfM- 
tante  of  Prance^  p.  285 ;  Bvog.  Univ.  voL  xiv.  p.  440 ;  TdUemant  des  PSattx^  Sisto- 
riettesj  toL  v.  pp.  48-64.  Mr.  Smedley,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  ex- 
cept two  passa^  in  Buplessis,  has  giyen  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his 
WMkry  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France^  voL  ii.  pp.  119,  120. 
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spirit.  Althougli  they  formed  so  small  a  section  of  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  control  the  administration  of  the  crown,  and, 
by  the  use  of  threats,  turn  all  its  acts  to  their  own  faronr. 
They  would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical 
councils  it  should  recognize ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the 
king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  large  numbers  at  Greno- 
ble and  at  Nlmes."^  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  ackaowledge  the  Council  of  Trent;'** 
and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protestants  should  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIIL  with  a  Spanish  princess.'**  They 
laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
military  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  lY.,  they,  in 
an  assembly  at  Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to 
some  posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 
removed."*  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Loudon  de- 
clared, that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  government  of 
Lectoure  should  be  taken  from  Fontrailles,  he  also  having  adopt- 
ed the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to 
adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state."* 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating 
still  further  religious  animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  cleigy 
put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which,  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly  he  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  Catholic  countrymen,  can  only  be  fdUy  estimated 
by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the 
French  Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such 
men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Yignier. 
Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  follow  the  mere  outline  of 
political  events.     Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  had  joined 

*»*  Capefiffue't  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

"•  Cime/iauey  vol.  i.  p.  128  ;  ^ctrtn,  Hist,  de  louit  XIII,  voL  i.  p.  864;  Benoitt, 
Si9t.  de  FE^t  de  Nantes,  vol.  u.  p.  188 ;  Mem.  de  Rohan^  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

'**  Capefigue^B  Richelieu,  voL  i.  p.  124;  MSm.  de  PwUehartrain^  vol.  IL  p.  100; 
Lb  Vastor,  Hist,  de  Louie  XIII,  voL  ii.  pp.  888,  884.  The  coDseqneDce  was,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  hia  Prot- 
estant subjects.    Mem,  de  Richelieu,  vol  i.  p.  274. 

^  CapefiffueU  Richelieu,  vol  i.  p.  88 ;  Befwiet,  Eiet.  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  iL 
pp.  28,  29,  68. 

"•  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  460 ;  Mhn,  de  Basscmpierre,  vol.  ii.  p. 
161.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoist,  Hut.  de  VEdit  de 
Nantee,  vol.  ii.  p.  186,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  deprive  because  **il  avoit 
qmtt6  leur  religion.*' 
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in  the  rebeUion  which,  in  1616,  was  raised  by  Cond6  ;"•  and, 
although  they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on 
trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B^am,  where  they  were 
unusually  numerous,"'  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion  ;  "  their  fanati- 
cal clergy,^'  says  the  historian  of  France,  '^  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit,  the  idolatry  of  the  mass."*"  This 
charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  enforced,  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in  support 
of  their  own  churches  ;*"  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  religion,  they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anom- 
aly as  this ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their 
former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sac- 
rilegious a  proposal,  appointed  a  pubUc  fast,  and  inspiriting  the 
people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
ran,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hojpe  of  effecting  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties."^ 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  was 
soon  put  down  ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  Rohan,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes.'" The  sword  had  now  been  drawn;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  ac- 

"•  Bagin^  Eist.  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  i.  p.  881.  Sismondi  (HisL  dMFnm^ais,  voL 
xxii.  p.  849)  sajs  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
priyileges,  so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  con- 
firmed and  extended. 

"'  M.  Felice  (HiaU  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  p.  28*7),  says  of  Lower  Kayarre 
and  B6arn,  in  1617 :  "Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  be- 
longed to  the  reformed  commimion.*'  This  is  perhaps  overestimated ;  but  we  know, 
from  Be  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  B6am  in  1566:  "Les  Protestans  y 
fussent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  les  Catholiques.''  De  TTujUy  JBUst,  Univ.  vol.  v. 
p.  187. 

^  "  Les  ministres  fanatiques  d^claroient  qu^  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime  souffrir 
dans  ce  pays  r6g6n4r6  Tidoldtrie  de  la  messe.'^  Sismondi^  Hist,  des  FranfaiSy  vol. 
xxii.  p.  415. 

"•  I^otics  sur  les  Mhnoires  de  Rohan,  vol.  i  p.  26.  Compare  the  account  given 
by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mem,  de  PontehoT' 
train,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  264;  and  see  Mhru  de  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

«•  Bazin,  Hist,  de  France  s<yus  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  the 
question  was,  that  "  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouvoir,  tant  aux  catholiques 
qu'aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  ecd^astiques  de  Biam 
d^mand^rent  aussytost  les  Icurs.**    Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol.  1.  p.  892. 

"»  "  L'affaire  de  B6am,  source  de  tons  nos  maux."  Mem.  de  Rohan,  voL  i.  p. 
166 ;  see  also  p.  188.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Yassor  says  {JRst.  de  Louis  Xm,  voL 
iii.  p.  684) :  "  L'affaire  du  B4tam  et  Vassembl^e  qui  se  convoqua  ensuitei  la  Rochelle, 
8ont  la  source  veritable  des  malheurs  des  6glises  r^form^es  de  France  sous  le  r^e 
dont  j*6cTis  Fhistoire.'* 
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cording  to  the  principles  of  toleration  recently  established,  or 
accordjng  to  the  maxims  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  profess- 
ing to  advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B6am  brought  to  an  end,  when  the 
Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of 
France.^*'  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle  was  Bochelle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,*  ^^  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  d 
public  pirates.^**  In  tins  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable,**' they,  in  December,  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly, 
to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secu- 
lar leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually  &lling  off ; 
and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of  much  ability, 
Bohan  and  Momay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of  their 
proceedings,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably 
separate.^**  But  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  irresistible ; 
and,  by  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over 
the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated 
body.^'^     Under  their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course 

^  On  the  coimexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B6am  and  those  of  Rocbelle, 
compare  Ifim,  de  Montglat^  yoL  L  p.  88,  with  Jtfem.  cfe  Richelieu^  vol  ii.  p.  118,  and 
Mhn.  de  Rohan,  voL  i.  p.  446. 

"^  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1556  {RafMi  Civil  Wart  in  Franeey  toL 
i.  p.  860) ;  but,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  minority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants.  See  De  Thou,  Hist,  Univ.  vol.  i^.  p.  268,  vol.  t.  p.  879,  ad  ann.  1662 
and  1567. 

^  Or,  as  M.  Gapeflgue  courteously  puts  it,  '*  les  Rochelois  ne  respectalent  pas 
totjours  les  paTillons  amis.**  Capefyue^e  Richelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  882.  A  delicate  circum* 
locution,  unknown  to  Hezeray,  who  says  {Hist,  de  France,  vol.  iiH  p.  426)  in  1587, 
**et  les  Rochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce  et  de  Ia  piraterie,^  kc. 

^  ^*  Cette  place,  que  les  huguenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable.**  Mhn,  de 
Fonienay  MareuU,  vol.  i.  p.  512.  "  Cette  orgueiUeuse  cit6,  qui  se  croyoit  imprena- 
ble.**  Mem,  de  Montglat,  vol.  1.  p.  46.  Howell,  who  visited  Rochelle  in  1620  and 
1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HoweWe  Letiere,  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p. 
204,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbiu^us  style,  "  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants 
there.'*  For  a  description  of  the  defences  of  Rochelle,  see  De  Then,  Hiet,  Univ,  vol. 
vi.  pp.  615-617  ;  and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Meneray,  Hist,  de  France,  voL 
ii.  pp.  977-980. 

^  Bazin,  met,  de  Louie  XIU,  vol.  ii.  p.  189  ;  Simnondi,  Hist,  dee  Franfoie,  vol. 
xzH.  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  (Menu  vol  i.  p.  446) :  **  je  m'eiTor^  de  la 
B^parer."  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Momay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he 
shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  his  party ;  and  he  advises,  **  que  nostre  z^le  soit  temp6r6  de  prudence.**  Mem, 
et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Prot- 
estants, see  pp.  164,  610,  voL  xil  pp.  82,  255 ;  and  8uUy,  (Economies  Royales,  vol. 
iz.  pp.  850,  485. 

"^  **  Les  seigneurs  du  parii,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Komay,  firent  ce  quails 
parent  pour  engager  les  r^form^s  A  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautoriti  royale  pour  des 
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wLkh  reiidend  chil  vsr  meritJUile.  Their  fist  act  vis  snefict^ 
hf  which  ther  at  occe  coondcated  a3  the  pnpefftr  IdjiiciD^  to 
CatLolic  chnfcfaesu'^*  Ther  then  caosed  a  great  seal  to  be 
straek  ;  ^uA^  the  anthontr  of  which  th«T  ordoed  that  the  peo- 
ple ihoold  be  anii£d,  and  taxes  oolkcted  from  them  fcr  the  por- 
poee  fA  defending  their  ieiigv>n.^^>  FmaDr,  ther  drev  up  tlie 
legnlations,  and  organized  the  cstablishmoit,  of  what  ihtej 
calkdtheBefyimedChaithesof  Fnmceandof  B^acn;  and,  with 
a  Tiew  to  £icilitate  the  exerci»  of  their  spiritual  jnziBdictioii, 
ther  parcelled  ont  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  wfaidi 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  howerer,  was  to  he 
accompaniod  bj  a  clergyman,  since  the  administraticai,  in  all  ita 
parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical  assemblT  whidi 
called  it  into  existence.^'* 

8iich  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  aathoritr  assmnwl  hj  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants;  men  bf  natme  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were  so  despicaUe,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  temporaij  importance,  they  have  left  no 
name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,  w1k>,  at  the  best, 
were  only  fit  to  monnt  the  pnlpit  of  a  country  Tillage,  now  ano- 
pated  to  themselTes  the  right  of  ordering  the  affisdrs  of  France, 
miposing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  isising 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  <^  propa^iting  a 
creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  Luge  as  a  fiyol  and 
mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  {ace  o£  these  inordinate  pretenfloons,  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except  to  abdicate 
its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own  dcfence.^'^  Whatever 
may  be  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  necessary  intokranoe 

caii«^4  qui  ne  poaToient  jastifier  Tine  gnerre  dnle;  mds  le  povroir  daiM  le  puti 
ftroit  pam^  presqne  abgolument  anx  boargeois  des  TiDes  et  aax  mmistres  qui  ae  fir- 
roient  ayeugl^iiient  i  lenr  fanatinine,  et  H  lenr  orgneil,  et  qui  6Umeai  d*  antant  pioi 
applaudk,  qu'ilfl  monlroieot  pins  de  Tiolence.**  SUmomdif  HuL  dt$  J^nanfau,  tqL 
xxii.  p.  478. 

'^  **  On  confisqna  lea  bien«  des  ^glises  oatholiqaea.**  Xovofl^  SuL  da  /Vvnfou^ 
ToL  liL  p.  85 ;  and  see  CapefigueU  Richelieu,  rcL  L  p.  868. 

"*  '*  11b  donnent  des  commisaons  d^armer  et  de  faire  dea  impoaitionfl  rar  le 
people,  et  ce  sons  lenr  grand  sceao,  qni  ^toit  une  Religion  appnyte  snr  nne  croiz, 
ajant  en  la  main  nn  liire  de  I'^vangile,  foolant  anx  pi^  nn  vieux  aqnelette,  qnlls 
disoient  6tre  F^glise  romaine."  Mem,  de  RieheUeu,  toL  u.  p.  Ida  M.  Oipefigiie 
(Richelieu,  roL  L  p.  259)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ;  bat  it  is  not  eren  dhided  to 
by  a  late  writer  {Felice,  Hist,  of  the  ProieetanU  of  France,  p.  240),  who  systematie- 
aUy  suppresses  every  fici  onfaTonimble  to  his  own  party. 

'^  Le  Va$$or,  Hist,  de  Louie  XJIT,  toL  it.  p.  167 ;  Beain,  SuL  de  Lome  XIH 
ToL  ii.  p.  146 ;  Benoiet,  HieL  de  VEdii  de  Naniet,  voL  iL  pp.  S6S-866 ;  Cwpefigue'e 
Richelieu,  toL  i.  p.  268. 

'"^  Eren  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  natondly  pnjo^eed  in  laTOur  of 
the  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  ^*  imperium  in  imperio  ;**  and  be 
ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  Moeheim'e  EeeUe,  MtL 
ToL  iL  pp.  287,  23S. 
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of  the  Ostholicfl,  it  is  an  indisputable  fiict,  that^  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, and  a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
could  make  no  pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Bo- 
chelle,  the  govenmient,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants  ;^^*  nor  did  they  make  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were  bound 
to  consider  heretical,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been 
deemed  by  their  fitthers  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  un- 
interrupted, except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and 
afterwards  of  Bochelle ;  neither  of  which,  however,  was  very 
strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between 
the  classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influ- 
enced mainly  by  tiie  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domina^ 
tion.  The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal 
advantages.  Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had,  in  France, 
so  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  prin- 
ciple was  now  represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological 
principle  by  the  Protestants.  The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very 
party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both ;  they 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  K  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of  this  fiict, 
so  &r  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have  just  given  ample 
proof,  collected  fix)m  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  langU£^ 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite,  or  secular  princi- 
ple, predominated  among  the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from- 
their  undeviating  policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIII.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For, 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought 
himself  bound  to  reprehend  that  disregard  of  theologicial  inter- 
ests which  they  displayed,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  cry- 
ing and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only  one  year  after  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  had  begun,  he 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  government  upon  the 

'^  Compare  Mkn.  de  FonUnay  MareuU,  vol  ii  p.  88,  with  Flasaan,  EUt.  de  la 
I>iplomaiie  FranfaUe^  yoL  ii.  p.  861. 
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BOtorioos  indecencj  of  wluch  thejr  woe  gafltr,  in  caiiTiiig  on 
war  agaiiL«t  heretics,  not  for  the  pnipoae  of  snppteaamg  the  heie- 
Wf,  bat  merelT  with  a  view  ci  piocnnng  fer  the  state  thooe 
temporal  advantages  which,  m  the  opmi*)n  of  all  pknu  men, 
ought  to  be  regarded  aa  of  snbordinate  importance.*'' 

If  at  thk  jnncture^  the  Protestants  had  carried  the  daj,  the 
I06B  to  France  woald  hare  heen  immense,  perhaps  ineparafaleL 
For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  French  Calyinists,  can  doubt,  that  if  tl^  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  goTcmment,  thej  would  haTe  rerired  those  relig- 
ious persecutions  niiich,  so  &r  as  their  power  extended,  thej  bad 
alreadj  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but 
eren  in  the  c^cts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of 
that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  baa 
chaiacterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  is 
the  Intimate  consequence  of  the  fbndamental  assumption  fiom 
which  theological  lawgivers  usuallj  start  The  clergy  are  taught 
to  consider  that  their  paramount  duty  is  to  jweserre  the  purity 
of  the  &ith,  and  guard  it  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  bappensy 
that  they  carry  into  politics  the  Ittbits  they  have  contracted  in 
their  profession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  re* 
ligious  error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturaUy  attempt  to  make  it 
penaL  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have,  in  the  period 
of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we 
find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  ^traces  of  their  power 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradually  effiicing.  We  find 
the  professors  of  the  dominant  cr^ed  enacting  laws  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  some- 
times to  exfle  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These  are 
the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes;  and 
by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which 
such  measures  are  supported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  meas- 
ures of  a  somewhat  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character. 
For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged ;  the 

"*  See  the  paper  of  instnictioDB  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  appe&diz  to 
Manke,  die  Mom,  PcLptU^  roL  iii.  pp.  173,  174:  "Die  Hauptsache  aber  ist  was  er 
dem  Konige  yon  Frankreich  Torstellen  soil :  1,  dass  er  Ja  nicht  den  Yerdacht  auf 
■Ich  laden  werde  ala  Terfolge  er  die  Piotestanten  bloes  aus  Staats-intereese.**  Baan 
iHiH,  d$  LonU  XUI^  yoL  iL  p.  820)  saja,  that  Bichelien  attacked  the  Hnguenota 
"fans  ancune  id6e  de  persecution  religieuse.'^  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capefi^9 
Richelieu^  toL  L  p.  274 ;  and  the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Le  Yaasor,  in 
his  Hi9t,  de  Louie  XIII,  toL  t.  p.  11. 
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indiTidnality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  invaded ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intnudve  and  vex- 
atious regulations,  which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the 
service  that  the  other  ckss  of  laws  performs  for  religion.  Under 
pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pur- 
suits, in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  life,  in  their  amusements, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  dress  they  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to  whoever 
has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into  the  canons  of 
Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so 
natural,  that  regulations,  conceived  in  the  same  spirit,  were  drawn 
up  for  the  government  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for 
the  government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  observed 
in  the  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
stance, in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among 
their  own  party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to 
mention  only  a  few  examples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatri- 
cals.^^^  They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  imgodly  amusement, 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,'but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual 
power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If, 
however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose,  the  danc* 
ing-masters,  thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.^^^ With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
other  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they 
ordered  that  all  persons  should  abstain  from  wearing  gay  apparel, 
and  should  arrange  their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.^^*  In 
another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared, 
that  if,  after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.^^^  To  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there 
was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of 
the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a 
sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane  writers.  But  the 
Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid 


"*  Quick's  Synodieon  in  GaUiOy  vol.  L  p.  IviL 
"•  Ibid,  vol.  L  pp.  Ivu.  IT,  181,  voL  Si.  p.  174. 


"*  *'  And  both  sexes  are  reqifired  to  keep  modesty  in  their  hair."    Ibid,  vol.  L 

119. 

"'  iJtd  vol  L  p.  165. 
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aside,  its  professorship  suppressed.^^^  And,  in  order  that  the 
mind  might  not  he  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study  cxf 
chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  cliere  earthly  puisnit 
being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  profession.^'* 
Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
stUl  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  even  its  earliest  approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  for- 
getting that  right  of  private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  waa 
founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error, 
that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  without 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the^  sanction 
of  the  clergy  themselves.*®"  When,  by  these  means,  they  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they 
proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circumstance  to  which  their 
measures  had  given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeii^; 
that  under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
&milies  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound  education  could  then 
be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  practice, 
put  an  end  to  it,  by  excommunicatbg  the  offending  parents  ;*^^* 
and  to  this  there  was  added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit 
into  their  own  private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic 
religion."^  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants 
were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual  masters.  Even 
the  minut^t  matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great 
legisktors.  They  ordered  that  no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or 
masquerade;^®®  nor  ought  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  con- 
jurors, or  at  the  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show; 
neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances;  for  all  such 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they 
excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.*®*    Another  thing  to 

"'  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  '*  A  minister  may  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
fessor in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongne.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess 
the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Pagan  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  discharged  from  the  ministry.'* 
QuickCs  Synodicon^  toL  ii.  p.  67.  Three  years  later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  sup- 
pressed altogether  the  Greek  professorships,  "  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small 
profit."  TWdTvol.  iL  p.  115. 

'^*  The  synod  of  St.  Maizant,  m  1609,  orders  that  "colloquies  and  synods  shall 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grievously  re- 
prove and  censure  them."  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 

»•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140, 194,  vol  ii.  p.  110. 

"*  Quick'%  Synodicon^  vol,  i.  pp.  Iv.  285, 419,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201, 509, 515.  Compare 
Benaist,  JRst.  de  PJSdU  de  Nantei,  voL  ii  p.  473. 

"■  Quiek^i  Synodiam,  vol  ii.  p.  81. 

"•  Ibid,  vol  fi.  p,  174. 

^  **A11  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  tbem,  because 
it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes  time.*'  Ibid, 
ToL  L  p.  194. 
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be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child 
may  have  two  christian  names,  though  one  is  preferable.'^'  Great 
care  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  then:  selection.  They  ought  to  be 
taken  from  the  Bible,  bat  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been  for- 
merly used  by  the  Pagans.*"  When  the  children  are  grown  up, 
there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The 
clergy  declared  tlukt  the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair  , 
grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  ^^  las- 
civious curls." *^^  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  ^^  the  new-&ngled  fashions  of  the  world  :" 
they  are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribands  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  &rdingales  : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.*" 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find,  that  men  of 
gravity,  men  who  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  and  were 
assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should  evince  such  a  pry- 
ing and  pueifle  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecili^^.  But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey 
of  human  affiBuis,  will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the 
l^islators,  as  the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a 
part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after 
their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  carry  those  views  into  effect ;  thus  trans- 
planting into  the  law-book  the  maxims  they  had  already  preached 
in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling  inquis- 
itive, and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such 
grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by  vainly  labour- 
iDg  to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest  encroachments,  by 

^  This  was  a  rerj  knotty  queetion  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at  lengtli 
decided  in  the  affirmatiTe  by  the  synod  of  Saamor:  ^*0n  the  18th  article  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  micht  be 
eiven  a  child  at  baptism?  To  which  it  was  replied:  The  thing  was  indi&rent: 
however,  parents  were  advised  to  exercise  herein  Christian  simpUdty.**  Ibia, 
vol.  i.  p.  178. 

»•  Ibid.  vol.  L  pp.  xlvl.  25. 

^  1  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Oastres,  in  1626.    Jlnd,  toL  il.  p.  IH, 

^  Qutek'a  Synodicon,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  674, 588.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  oentury,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  DohladoU  Letiernfrcm  Spain^  pp.  202-205 :  a  good  illustration  of  tha 
identity  of  the  eodesiastiGal  spirit,  whether  it  be  CathoUo  or  Protestant. 
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taking  every  opportunity  of  lessening  its  influence^  and  finally^ 
when  the  progress  of  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  de* 
priving  it  of  that  political  and  legislative  power  which,  though 
gradually  falling  bom  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But,  setting  aside  these  general  considerations,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France,  if  the  Protestants 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After  the  facts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mis* 
fortune  had  occurred,  the  Uberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Heniy  lY.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have 
.been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere 
system  which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  therefore, 
the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  was 
a  war  between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  be- 
tween the  CathoUc  religion  and  the  Protestant  relipon,  as  be- 
tween Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  straggle 
between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, — ^between 
the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by 
the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — ^whether  she  should 
be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views  of  secular  statesmen,  or 
according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  factious  and  intolerant 
priesthowl. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a  religious  zeal 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  their  lukzardous  attempt ;  or,  at  aU 
events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years 
after  the  war  began,  Bichelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
queen-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  complete  toleration."'  When  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  every  way 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his  own  party  wei© 
constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pres- 

'"*  On  his  influence  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  Vastoty  HUt.  de  Louu 
Xniy  vol.  ii.  p.  608  ;  Hkm,  de  PotUchartrainy  vol.  ii.  p.  240 ;  Mhn,  de  Montglat^  toI. 
i.  p.  28 ;  and  compare,  in  IHm,  de  RickdieUy  toI.  ii.  pp.  198-200,  the  curious  argu- 
ments which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  impolicy  of  making  war  on  the 
Protestants. 
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ence  they  thought  polluted  Fianoe.^*<^  Bat  Bichelieu^  having 
only  Becular  objects,  refused  to  embitter  the  contest  by  turning 
it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize  the  re- 
bellion, but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war 
was  raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  edicts  of  toleration,  by 
which  the  fuU  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of  com- 
punction, or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,^  ^^  and  he  granted  them  peace ;  although,  as  he 
says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should  fall  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  those  ^^  who  so  greatly  affected  the  name  of  zealous  Cath- 
olics."**^ A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  out;  and 
then  it  was  that  RicheUeu  determined  on  that  celebrated  siege 
of  Rochelle,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to 
be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was 
moved  to  this  haza^ous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  preceding 
policy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct.  With  the  details 
of  this  famous  siege,  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value,  except  to  militaiy  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  in  1628,  Bochelle  was  taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  induced  by  their  clergy"'  to  continue  to  resist  long 
after  relief  was  hopeless,  and  who,  inconsequence,  had  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion.**^ The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  mag- 
istrates removed  ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  still  abstain^  from  that  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  was  urged.* *^    He  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  tol- 

^  In  1625,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  him  "aasi^ger 
la  Rochelle,  et  chfttier  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  huguenots,  toute  autre 
affaire  cessante.^  Bazin^  Hut,  de  LouU  XJII^  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  Benoitt^ 
But,  deTJCditdeNantety  vol.  ii.pp.  165,  166,  282,245,888,  878-879, 427 ;  iSfMmofu2i, 
Hut.  des  Fratifaia,  vol.  xxii.  p.  486. 

'**  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626 ;  Flauatij  BUL  de  la  JHplomatU  Franfau$y 
YoL  ii.  p.  899 ;  and  also  in  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoist^  Hut  de  VEdiU  de 
Nantee^  toI.  il.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

""  **  Ceux  qui  affectent  autant  le  nom  de  z^l^s  catholiques."    Mem.  de  RiehetieUy 


vol.  iii.  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  "  un  trop  ardent  et  pr§cipit^  ddsir  de  ruiner  les  huguenots." 
^  Sumondij  Hut.  dee  Fraufaie,  vol  xxiii.  p.  66. 


On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Dupuis  Mss.,  in 
Capefiauie  RicKduu^  vol.  i.  p.  851.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
says,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ;  and  that  the 
burial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being  dug  up  and  turned 

into  food.    Mem,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil^  voL  ii.  p.  119.  

"*  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIU. ; 
of  whom  an  intelligent  writer  says :  **  II  6toit  plein  de  pi^t6  et  de  zele  pour  le  ser- 
vice de  Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  r^elise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La 
Bochelle  et  les  antres  {daces  qa*il  prit,  rut  de  penser  qu^il  chasseroit  de  son  royanme 
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eiation  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period,  and  he  formally 
conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  public  worship.^®*  But,  mich 
was  their  in&tuation,  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  same  liberty  that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Prot- 
estants marmmed  at  the  indulgence ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  performance  of 
Popish  rites.^'^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high,  that  the 
next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,  again  rose  in  arms. 
As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped  of  their  principal  resources, 
they  were  eaoly  defeated ;  and,  their  existence  as  a  political  fac- 
tion being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
treated  by  Bichelieu  in  the  same  manner  as  before.''^  To  the 
Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  of  performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.**'  To 
their  leader,  Rohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  services.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again 
rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much 
later  period,  when  they  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis 
2JY.900  But  from  aU  such  intolerance  Richelieu  sedulously 
abstained ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by 
hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same  party  which  he 
attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down  the 
French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that 
troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  all 
opinions  unfavourable  to  themselves.     But,  so  far  from  carrying 

lefl  h6r6tique8,  et  qa*il  le  purgeroit  par  cette  voie  des  dilfi^rentes  religions  qui  g&teni 
et  infectent  F^gliae  de  Dieu.     Mhn.  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  L  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

^  Bazin^  Uitt,  de  Louu  XIII^  rol.  ii  p.  428 ;  Sismondi,  SUt  de9  FronqaU^  vol. 
zxiii.  p.  77 ;  Capc/ffue'a  £iehelieUf  rol.  i.  p.  857 ;  M&m,  de  Fanienay  MareuU^  toL  iL 
p.  122. 

^  "  Les  huguenots  murmuniient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  F^glise  romaine 
an  sein  de  leur  Tille.**     Capei^ue^e  MiehelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  859. 

m  ti  j)^  q^)^  ^^  s^tLgH  phis  d*un  parti  politique,  11  conc^da,  comme  A  la  Rochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  prdche.*'  Capefigv^e  Richelieu^  toL  L  p. 
881.  Compare  Smedley'e  IRst,  of  the  JRe/ormed  Religion  in  France^  toI.  iii.  p.  201, 
with  Mimoiree  de  Richelieu^  roL  iy.  p.  484. 

^  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  QuieJi^e 
Bynodie<m^  vol.  i.  pp.  xcvi.-ciii.  and  in  Benoist^  Hut.  de  FFdit  de  Nantee,  voL  ii.  ap- 
pendix, pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  commentary  on  it  in  Bazin,  Hitt,  de  Louie  XIII^  toL  id. 
pp.  86-88.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  valuable 
work,  never  quotes  lus  authorities. 

^^  In  1638,  their  own  historian  says :  "les  R6formez  ne  £dsoientplus  de  party.^ 
BetUMt^  Siet.  de  rJSdit  de  ITantee,  voL  ii.  p.  582.  Compare  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer*a 
account  of  France,  in  1648,  in  Bunbury'e  Correapond,  of  Hanmer^  p.  809,  Lond.  1888. 
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on  a  croBftde  against  their  religion^  he,  as  I  have  already  obeerved, 
enoonraged  it  in  other  conntiieB ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and 
by  fi>rce  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  uphold  the  Calvimsts  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a 
clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  particularly  during  that  part  of  it 
which  included  the  administration  of  Bichelieu.  But  such  oc- 
currences, important  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of 
that  larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  po- 
litical expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried 
havoc  to  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bichelieu  was  successful,  as  well  as  progressive ;  and 
no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless  its  measures 
harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an 
administration,  though  it  facilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  Bymptx>m.  The  cause  of  the 
pn^ress  lies  far  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  suc- 
cessive generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real  nature  of 
the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evi* 
dence  respecting  those  higher  and  more  important  &cts^  which 
historians  are  apt  to  n^lect,  but  without  which  the  study  of  the 
past  is  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateful  a  soil. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  veiy  observable  &ct,  that  while  Bichelieu,  with 
such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system 
of  French  politics,  and  by  lus  disregard  of  ancient  interests,  was 
setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely 
similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a 
man  greater  than  he ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
opinion,  is  the  most  profound  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers 
France  has  produced.  I  speak  of  E6n6  Descartes,  of  whom  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected- a  revolution  more  deci- 
sive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single  mind. 
With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  pro- 
voL.  I. — 2H 
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gresB  of  science,  except  in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  tnni 
in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
try;'^* that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the  sines  ;>"* 
that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were  extremely  im- 
perfect, he  (Uscovered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in 
the  ^e  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;'''  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  consequences  resulting  from  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;'** 

**'  Thomas  (JEhqe^  in  (Ewyre%  de  De$carte»j  yoI.  i.  p.  82)  sajs,  "  cet  instniment, 
c'est  Descartes  qui  Pa  cr66 ;  c'est  I'application  de  Talgdhre  k  k  g^om6trie."  And 
this,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  strictly  true ;  for  although  Yieta  and  two  or  three  others 
in  the  sixteenUi  century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the 
magnificent  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of 
curres,  he  being  undoubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations. 
See  MotUucla^  Hiti.  des  Matkhnat,  toI.  i.  pp.  'JCH,  705,  toI.  ii.  p.  120,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 

*^  The  statements  of  Huygens  aud  of  Isaac  Yossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes 
had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are  unsupported  by 
any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  histonans  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at 
large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  general  is  the  denre  to  convict  them  of 
plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  in  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony 
of  two  enilous  rivds,  has  been  not  only  revived  by  modem  writers,  but  has  been, 
even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as  a 'Well-established  and  notorious  &ctl  The 
flimsy  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  Demoulin,  in  his  val- 
uable work  Le  Cartetianitme^  Paris,  1848,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9-12 ;  while,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  8ir  D,  Brewster  &n  the  Progrew  of  Optiet^  See- 
<md  Rqxyrt  of  BritUh  Auoeiaiiony  pp.  $09,  810 ;  and  to  WheweWa  Htvt,  of  the  In- 
ductive Sciences^  vol.  ii.  pp.  879,  602,  508. 

*"•  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  {HiU.  de  la  Medeeine,  vol.  It.  pp.  271, 
272),  tkud  (Euvree  de  Deeeartee^  vol.  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  What  makes  this  the  more 
observable  .is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  after  the 
death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  com- 
plete his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (T%omaotC9 
Animal  ChenUetry,  p.  512)  that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first 
analyzed  in  1802.  Compare  SimorCa  Animal  Chemistry^  toI.  ii.  pp.  419-421 ;  Henle^ 
TnUtS  d'Anatcmie^  vol.  i.  p.  857 ;  Lepelletier^  Phyeiclogie  Mkdiealey  vol.  iii.  p.  160; 
Mayo^e  Human  Physiol,  p.  279 ;  Blatnville,  Physiol,  eomparU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  825-828 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice 
this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  as  proving 
how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in  comfSleting  his  yiews;  for, 
as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood, 
before  we  can  exhaustively  eeneraUze  the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes. 
The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
(Comparative  Anatomy ^  p.  252)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the  rotifera; 
while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  Midler's  Physiology,  vol. 
i.  p,  450,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  the  suggestion  of  Schwann, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Microseopieal  ReseareheSy  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of 
life  is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  **  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.")  As  to  its  probable 
existence  in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Rymer  Joneses  Animal  Kingwmij  1855,  p.  96,  *'  re- 
garded either  as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe ;"  and  as  to  its  embryonic  develop- 
ment, see  Burdaehy  Traits  de  PhysMogie,  vol  iii.  pp.  485-488. 

^  Torricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1643.  Brands^ s  Chemistry ,  vol  i.  p.  860; 
Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  419 :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  written  as 
early  as  1681,  **  oii  11  explique  le  ph6nom6iie  de  la  suspension  du  mercure  dans  un 
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and  that  he^  moieover^  detected  the  causes  of  the  lainbow,*^  that 
singular  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  stiU  connected.'**  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence, 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age,**^ 
but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  precision  of  his  style,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  French  prose.***  And  although  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder, 
I  had  almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal 
frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  time.***  The*  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  neglected  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;*'*  but  it  was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who 

tuyaa  ferm^  par  en  haut,  en  Tatiribuant  au  poids  de  la  colonne  d^air  ^lev^e  jtiiMiu^aa 
deli  des  nues."  Bcrdaa  Demaulin^  U  Cariinaniumf  yoI.  i.  p.  811.  And  Montuola 
(Hut.  des  MatkinuU.  toL  ii.  p.  205)  saya  of  Deacartcs,  **nou8  ayona  dea  preuyea  qnt 
oe  philoflophe  reconnut  avant  Torrioelli  la  peaanteur  de  Tair.**  Descartes  himself 
says,  that  he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal  CBuvre§  de  DeMcaris*^ 
Tol.  X.  pp.  344,  861. 

***  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  never^ 
theless  allow  that  he  is  "  the  genuine  auUior  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow.** 
HiH,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol.  U.  pp.  880,  884.  See  also  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iU. 
p.  189 ;  7%omson's  Hist,  of  the  Boyd  Society,  p.  864 ;  HaUam's  Lit.  of  JSurooe,  vol. 
lii.  p.  205;  (Euores  de  Deaeartes,  yoL  i.  pp.  47,  48,  yoL  t.  pp.  265-284.  On  the 
theory  of  the  ndnbow  as  known  in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemtz,  Coyrae  of 
Meteorology,  pp.  440-445 ;  and  Forbes  on  Meteorology,  pp.  125-180,  in  Report  if 
British  Association  for  1840.  Com^pue  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  581 ;  PomUct, 
EUmcns  de  Physique,  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 

**  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  on  this  subject,  see  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  v.  pp.  154, 
176;  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  toI.  It.  p.  252,  Edinb.  1788;  and 
Burdaeh's  PhymoUgie,  vol.  y.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris,  1889. 

***  Thomas  calls  him  **  le  ]Aos  grand  gtom^re  de  son  sitele.**  (Ewvres  de  i>«s- 
cartee,  toI.  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  (jHeeuseions  on  Philosophy,  p.  271)  says, 
*'  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age  ;**  and  Montucla  can  And  no  one  but  Plato 
to  compare  with  him :  "On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6e  plus  juste  de  oe  qu^a  M 
Tepoque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g6om6trie  moderne,  qu*en  la  comparant  A  celle  de 

Platon  dans  la  g6om4trie  ancienne De  m6me  enfin  que  Platon  pr^piara  par  sa 

d^oourerte  celles  des  ArcUmMe,  des  ApoUonius,  &c.,  on  pent  dire  que  Descartes  a 
Jett4  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui  illustrent  aigounl'bui  les  Kewton,  les  Leibnits,  fto.** 
Moniuela,  HisU  dee  Mathhnat,  vol.  U.  p.  112. 

**"  **  Descartes  joint  encore  i  ses  autres  titres,  celul  d^avoir  M  un  des  crdatenn 
de  notre  lanrue.**  Biog,  Univ,  toI.  xi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dissert,  on 
Ethical  PhUos,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the 
style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar 


^  Thomas  says,  '*  Descartes  eut  anssi  la  gloire  d*6tre  un  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  si^le."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  toL  i.  p.  55 ;  see  also  p.  101.  In  1689,  Des- 
cartes writes  to  Mersenne  ((Euvres,  toI.  yiii.  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged 
**  depuis  onze  ans"  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Compare  p. 
174,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  175-184. 

***  Dr.  Whewell  (Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  toI.  ill.  p.  440)  says,  *'It  was 
for  the  most  part  reiadiiy  accepted  by  his  countrymen ;  but  that  abroad  it  had  to 
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made  it  the  basiB  of  the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.*" 
He  lilcewiBe  adopted  the  diacoveiy  of  the  lacteals  by  Aselli,*^* 
which,  like  eyeiy  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world,  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbelieved,  but  covered  with  lid- 
icnla»*' 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the 
physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  constantly  made 
on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else, 
having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  tmderstand  their  merit.  But 
the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influeuoe  he  exercised  over  his 
age,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them 
aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem 
Philosophy.**^  He  is  the  originator  of  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphjrsics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  has 
the  undoubted  merit  of  having  given  a  wonderfol  impulse  to  the 
European  mind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has 
been  been  made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation 
which  we  are  under  to  the  memory  of  Descartes.    He  deserves 

aaooimter  eoiuidenhle  oppofliUon."  For  this  do  aaUiocHy  is  quoted;  and  yet  one 
would  be  ^ad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the  discoTery  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  during  many 
years  almost  universaUy  denied.  Aubrey  was  assured  by  Harrey  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  book  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  was 
belieTed  to  be  crackbrained,  and  was  opposed  by  ^*  all  the  physicians."  Avirtjf* 
LelUn  and  JAvet,  voL  iL  p.  883.  Dr.  Willis  {Life  of  Jffarvey^  p.  zli.  m  J{arve^9 
Wcrk$,  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1847)  says,  ''HarTeirs  Tiews  were  at  first  rejected 
almost  universally.'*  Dr.  EUiotson  (llMman  Phyndogy^  p.  194^  says,  "  His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his  practice.** 
Broussais  {Exumen  du  Dodrinn  Midieaki^  vol.  L  p.  vfij^  says,  *^  Harrey  passa  pour 
fon  quand  il  annonsa  la  d^couverte  de  la  circulation.**  finally,  Stf  William  Temple, 
who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to  Harrey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not 
bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  mentions  it  in  his  works  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  not  universally  received  by  educa- 
ted men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians 
of  physiology,  in  Workt  of  Sir  W.  Tempie^  vol  iii.  pp.  293,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

tif  tt  xaken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  physiology,  in  his  work  on  Man.** 
WheMMs  Hia.  if  the  Indue.  Scien4xs,  voL  iii  p.  441.  '' Bto6  Descartes  se  d^clara 
un  des  premiers  en  fiiveur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulation."  JUnouard,  Hitt.  dt  la 
Midtdnty  voL  ii.  p.  163.  See  also  BordM  Demomliny  U  CarUtianUmey  voL  ii.  p.  824 ; 
and  (Eumre»  de  DesearUty  vol  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  vol  ix.  pp.  159, 
832.     Compare  WiUUe  lAfe  of  Harvey^  p.  xlv.  in  Harvey's  Worke, 

"*  ^^Les  veines  bUnches,  dites  lact^es,  qu*Asellius  a  d^couvertes  depuis  pen 
dans  le  m^sent^re.**  De  la  Formation  du  FcBhu^  sec  49,  in  (Eumre*  de  DMCorles, 
vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

"'  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Snrenyel,  Bitt,  de  la  MSd,  vol  iv.  pp. 
203,  204.    Compare  Harve^s  Worke^  edit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

"«  M.  Cousin  {HUt.  de  la  PhUoe.  II.  s^rie,  voL  L  p.  89)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son 
premier  ouvrage  6crlt  en  fran^ais  est  de  1687.  C*est  done  de  1687  que  date  la  phi- 
losophie  moderne.**  See  the  same  work,  I.  s4rie,  voL  iii.  p.  77  ;  and  compare  ^e«- 
ar(e  PhUoe.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  L  pp.  14,  529,  with  Sloge  de  Parent,  in  (Entree  dt 
Pontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  rol.  v.  p.  444,  and  voL  vi.  pc  818:  ''  Oart^sien,  ou,  si  Ton 
vent,  philoaophe  modems.** 
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the  gmtitade  of  posteiitj,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he 
built  up^  as  on  account  of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was 
one  great  and  successful  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  was  great  as  a  creator^  but  he  was  &x 
greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  successor 
of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting  supplement. 
He  completed  what  the  great  German  reformer  had  left  un- 
done.'^B  He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the 
same  relation  that  Luther  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  religion. 
He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  intel- 
lect. To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successful  discoverers 
of  physical  laws,  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradi- 
tion, is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  ^owledge  to  freedom,  and 
believe  that  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateftil  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  full  measure  of  our  hom- 
age for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  most  inveterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source 
and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  fature  pn^ress, 
by  casting  off  obstacles  in  presence  of  which  progress  was  im- 
possible.*** 

It  will  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired, 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  rarely 
studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked.  But  it  will  be  necessa- 
ry to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  will  show  its  analogy  with 
the  anti-theological  policy  of  Bichelieu,  and  will  thus  enable  us 
to  see  the  full  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place 
in  France  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.  By  this  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the 
great  minister  were  so  successiul,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  in- 
tellect;  thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

<"  *«  DeBcartes  ftvait  6tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Tind^pendance  abeolue 
de  la  raison ;  il  avut  d6clar6  i  la  scolastique  et  4  la  th^ologie  qae  Tesprit  de  lliommo 
ne  pouvait  plus  relever  que  de  T^yidence  quMl  aurait  obtenne  par  lui-m£me.  Ge 
que  Luther  avait  commence  dans  la  religion,  le  g6me  franfais  to.  actif  et  si  prompt 
nmportait  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton  pent  dire  &  la  double  gloire  de  Tikllemagne 
et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le  fils  atn^  de  Luther.*^  Lermmiefj  PMlot.  du 
Droit,  vol.  11.  p.  141.  See  also,  on  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 
Beformation,  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  ChrUtian  Chwreh,  p.  498. 

'^  For,  as  Target  finely  says,  "  ce  n^est  pas  Terreur  qui  s^oppose  aux  progrds  de 
la  T6rit6.  Ge  sont  la  mollesse,  Tentdtement,  Tesprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  & 
rinaction.''    PentteM,  in  (Euvret  de  Tvrgot,  yol.  ii.  p.  849. 
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the  political  histoty  of  every  country  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  Bicheueu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the 
name  of  a  ^^  Method  f  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien 'to  what  is  commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Indeed,  so  iar  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
and  exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests  on 
ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity.  The 
method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each  man 
has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And,  lest  any  one  should 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in  subsequent  worla,  developed 
it  at  great  length,  and  with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popularize  the  views  which  he  put  forward.  There- 
fore, says  Descartes,  "I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin, 
because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and 
native  reason  will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they 
who  only  believe  in  ancient  books/'"*^  So  strongly  does  he  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work,  he 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to  an- 
tiquity for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that  "  when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally 
remain  very  ignorant  of  their  own."**® 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for 
truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new 
philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  aU  such  associations,  and, 
beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up."*' 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto 
received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afresh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  prin- 
ciples which  I  had  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if 

•"  "Et  si  J^^crifl  en  frangaiB,  qui  est  la  langue  de  mon  pays,  plutdt  qu'en  latin, 
qui  est  cells  de  mes  precepteurs,  c'est  4  cause  que  j^esp&ro  que  ceux  qui  ne^  se  ser- 
Tent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  jujgeront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  que 
ceux  qui  ne  croient  qu*aux  livres  anciens."  2>Mcour«  de  la  Methode,  in  (Euvres  de 
JDescariei,  yol.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

•»  Und.  voL  i.  p.  127. 

■1*  **  £r  fing  also  vom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselben  zur  Gewissheit 
fiber."  Tennemantiy  Oeach.  der  PkUot,  toL  x.  p.  218.  Compare  Second  Dieamrs  en 
SorbannSj  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  toI.  il.  p.  89. 
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they  were  really  trae.«»«  "  I,  therefore,  will  occupy  myself  freely 
and  earnestly  in  e£fecting  a  general  destruction  of  all  my  old 
opinions/'*^^  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
known,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  preju- 
dices, and  make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examination.'** 
We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgmei^t  upon  any  subject 
which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand ;  for,  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not 
having  solid  ground  on  which  to  support  itself.'**  But,  so  far 
are  we  from  t^  state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of 
prejudices  :**^  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to  things  ;**' 
and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
<' believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  &ct,  they  are  bigoted 
and  superstitious ;  who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they 
go  much  to  church,  because  they  often  repeat  prayers,  because 
they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  Gk)d, 
that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes, 
such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  na- 
tions :  and  all  tins  they  do  to  those  who  will  not  change  their 
opinions."*** 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has  ever  been 
waged  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by  ChiUingworth,  must 

^  Dite.  de  la  Methodej  in  (Euvres  de  Deaeartes^  vol  i.  p.  186. 

**>  "  Je  m*appliqueral  s^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  &  d6traire  g^n^ralemeDt  toutes 
mee  ancieones  opinionB."    MkHtatioru^  in  OSuvret  de  JDetearUt^  vol.  L  p.  286. 

*"  Principes  de  la  Philoaophie,  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  (Euvree  de  J)eaeartea,  toL  iii. 
pp.  117,  118;  and  compare  vol  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  striking  fllustration  of 
thisTieir. 

*"    MeditoHone,  in  (Euvree  de  Deeeartee,  toI  i.  pp.  808,  804. 

"*  "Nous  avons  rempli  notre  memoire  de  beaucoup  de  pr^jugte."  Prineipee  de 
la  Philoe,  part  i.  sec.  47,  in  (Euvree^  vol  iii.  p.  91. 

"•  (Euvree,  yoL  iii.  p.  117. 

*"  "Ce  qu^on  pent  particulidrement  remarquer  en  ceux  qui,  croyant  6tre  divots, 
Bont  seulement  bigots  et  superstitieux,  c^est  &  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  quails  vont  sou- 
rent  k  I'^glise,  qu'ils  r^citent  force  priferes,  qu'ils  portent  les  cheveux  courts,  qu'ils 
jedUient,  quHs  donnent  Taumdne,  pensent  ^tre  enti^ment  parfaits^  et  s'ima^ent 
qu'ils  Bont  si  grands  amis  de  Bieu,  qu'ils  ne  sauroient  rien  faire  qui  lui  d^plaise,  et 
que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  z^le,  bien  qu'ette  leur  dicte  quel- 
qnefois  les  plus  grands  crimes  qui  puissent  6tre  commis  par  des  bommes,  comme 
de  trahir  des  villes,  de  tuer  des  princes,  d'exterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela 
seul  qu'ils  ne  suivent  pas  leurs  opinions."  Lee  Paeeione  de  VAme^  in  (E^tvree  de 
J>eeearte$y  vol.  iv.  pp.  194,  196. 
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strike  every  reader,  but  ought  not  to  excite  surprise ;  for  they 
were  but  the  natural  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
right  of  private  judgment^  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
reason,  were  first  solidly  established.    If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shaU  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analogy  be- 
tween France  and  England.     So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the 
progress,  that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  bears  to  Descartes 
is  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chillingworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.     Thd  mind  of  Hooker  was 
essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  imable  to  discern  the  supreme 
authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to 
councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  im- 
pediments which  Chillingworth,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.    In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker, 
was  sceptical ;  but,  like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  trembled 
before  the  authority  of  the  church.    It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  form  of 
a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.^^^     Such  shortcomings,  and 
such  imperfections,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibility  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.     But, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  forth 
Chillingworth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montcugne  bring 
forth    Descartes.      Both   Chillingworth    and    Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical;   but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human    intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.     That  this  was 
the  case  with  Chillingworth,  we  have  already  seen.     That  it  was 
likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  appa- 
rent ;  for  that  profound  thinker  believed,  not  only  that  the  mind, 
by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but 
that  it  could,  without  firesh  aid,  build  up  a  new  and  soUd  sys- 
tem in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown  down."'*^ 

^  As  is  particularly  evident  in  his  long  chapter,  headed  "  Apologie  de  Raimond 
Sebond.^*  JEuaU  de  MofUaioMf  livie  ii.  chap.  ziL  Paris,  184S,  pp.  270-382;  and 
see  Tennemannj  Geteh.  der  PhUoi^  vol.  iz.  p.  455. 

*"  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne;  **Non  qne 
jimitasse  pour  cela  les  sceptiqaes,  qui  ne  doutent  qae  pour  douter,  et  affeetent 
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It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  tlie  power  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has 
given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity  which  distin- 
gnishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  &r  from  thinking  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  we  must 
begin  by  ignoring  such  knowledge  ;'3^  that  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  ourselves  firom  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the 
evidence  presented  to  our  senses.*^*^  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing 
is  certain  but  thought ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. •  We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;^^^  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  the  soiS 
should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should  cease  to  think.'^'  And, 
as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ? 
For  that  which  constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his 
flesh,  nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances, 
the  impediments  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  fact  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  life,  is  this :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  basis  of  our  knowledge. 


d^^tre  toqjours  irr^solus ;  car,  au  contnure,  tout  mon  deasein  ne  tendoit  qu'A  mV 
rer,  et  4  rejeter  la  terre  mouvante  et  le  sable  pour  trouver  le  roo  ou  I'argile.*'    />>'•- 
court  de  la  Mithode^  in  (Euvrea  de  Descartet^  vol.  i.  pp.  158,  154. 

*"  According  to  the  Tiew  of  Descartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There 
is  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
world ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Mr.  Jobert  {New  8v8iem  ofPhilos. 
vol  ii.  pp.  161,  162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  justify  the  interpretation  of  that  ingenious 
writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in 
the  Cartesian  sense.  A  similar  error  is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  **  Je 
pense,  done  je  suis  **  is  an  enthymeme ;  and  having  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn 
ou  the  great  philosopher,  and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question  I  Such  critics 
overlook  the  difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fact,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutilated  syllogism.  The  student  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  must  always  distinguish  between  these  two  processes,  and  remem- 
ber that  each  process  has  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  all  events  he 
must  remember  that  such  was  the  opinion  of  Descartes.  Compare,  on  the  Cartedan 
enthymeme,  Cousin^  HUt,  de  la  Philos.  I.  s^rie,  vol  iv.  pp.  612,  513,  with  a  note  in 
KriHk  der  reinen  Vemunft,  KanCt  Werke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  828,  824. 

^  Meditations,  in  (Euvrea  de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in  tha 
Objections  et  JRdponses,  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245,  246. 

**'  **  Au  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  tAchons  4  connottre  plus  distinctement  notre 
nature,  nous  pouvons  vour  que  notre  ftme,  en  tant  qu^elle  est  une  substance  distincte 
du  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  cela  seul  qu*elle  pense."  (Euores  de  Descartes^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  482.    Compare  vol  iii.  p.  96,  Principes  de  la  Philoscphie,  part  i.  sec.  58. 

'**  "  En  sorte  qu^u  me  seroit  bien  plus  ais^  de  croire  que  1  fime  ccsseroit  d^Stre 
quand  on  dit  qu'eUe  cesse  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  concevoir  qu*elle  soit  sans 
pens^e."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  voL  viii.  p.  674.  That  "  the  soul  always  thinks," 
is  a  conclusion  also  arrived  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different  process.  See  his  subtle 
argument,  Principles  of  Human  Knouiledge,  part  i.  sec,  98,  in  BerkeUy^s  Worhs^ 
ToT.  i.  p.  128 ;  and  for  a  curious  application  of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  see 
Bwrdaeh,  Physiologie  eomme  Science  d*  Observation,  vol.  v.  pp.  205,  280. 
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The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysis 
con  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  the 
starting-point  for  aU  wisdom.*" 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to 
the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For,  our  belief 
in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  exists.  Other- 
wise whence  does  the  belief,  arise  ?  Since  nothing  can  come  out 
of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  jGoUowb 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  Ood  must  have  an  origin ;  and  this 
origin,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.*'*  Thus, 
the  ultimate  proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  belieye 
in  God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  belieye  in  G^  because  we 
know  ourselves.*"  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things. 
The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  it  is  the  only  proof  we  can  ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect,  that  even 
this,  the  highest  of  all  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source.*'*  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
teaching  of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  oiirselves ;  it  is 
not  to  be  borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It  is  be- 
cause this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 
arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of 
God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  when,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of 
others,  his  ideas  become  perplexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by 
denying  the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.*" 

***  (Euvrea  de  JDueartea,  toL  i.  pp.  251,  252,  2*79,  298,  vol.  ii.  pp.  252^  283. 

***  IhicL  Tol.  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  "  Or  de  tout  ceU  on  conclut  trte  numi- 
fefltement  que  Dieu  existe.**  See  also  pp.  159-162,  280,  290,  291.  But  the  simplest 
statement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (voL  viii.  p.  529) :  **  tTai  tir6  la  preure  de 
VezisteDce  de  IHeu  de  Tid^e  que  je  trouve  en  moi  d^un  £tre  souTerainement  parfait.'^ 

***  '*  Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Bieu  est, 
Je  ne  puis  r6ciproquement  afflrmer,  de  ce  que  Dieu  est,  que  j'existA.**  Bkflet  pcvr 
la  Direction  de  VE^prit^  in  (Euvret,  yoL  zi.  p.  274.  See  also  Frineipet  de  la  Phikm- 
ophie^  part  L  sec.  7,  vol.  iiL  p.  66. 

"*  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  broached  by  Anselm,  see 
King^e  Life  of  Loeke^  vol.  ii.  p.  188;  the  Benedictine  JRst,  Lit  de  la  Franee^  toL 
ix.  pp.  417,  418;  Jfoaheim'i  EccUb.  HieU  vol  i.  p.  289;  and  CydiowaC9  InUUeeL 
Byet.  vol.  iii.  p.  883. 

^  "  £t  certes  Jamais  les  hommes  ne  pourroient  s^^loigner  de  la  vraie  connoissance 
de  cette  nature  divine,  8*ils  vouloient  seulement  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tid^e  qulls 
ont  de  Tdtre  souverainement  parfait.  Mais  ceux  qui  m^ent  quelques  autres  id6ea 
avec  celle-U  composent  p«r  ce  moyen  un  dieu  chim6rique,  en  la  nature  duquel  U  y  a 
des  choses  qui  se  contraricut ;  et,  aprbs  Tavoir  ainsi  compost,  ce  n'est  pas  merreille 
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The  nuBchief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the 
old  theology  is  very  obvious.""  Not  only  were  they  &tal,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to  many  of  the  common  dog- 
mas— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  transubstantiation,'" — ^but 
they  were  likewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally 
indefensible,  and  &r  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  fotmd- 
ing  a  philosophy  which  reject^  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
human  reason,"^^  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of 
final  causes,'^' — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shaU  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long  im- 
peded, and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about 
the  minds  of  men.'<*  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inordinate 
respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack 
the  influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although 
the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with 

s'ils  nient  quW  tel  dieu,  qui  leur  est  repr^sent^  par  une  fausse  id6e,  eziBte.**  (Eumru 
de  Descartes,  vol.  i.  pp.  428,  424. 

**  This  IS  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud,  printed 
in  (Euvrea  de  DeeearUSy  yol.  it  pp.  1-86 :  see  in  particular  pp.  81,  84.  And  Dudos 
bluntly  says :  *^  Si  depuis  la  revolution  que  Descartes  a  commenc^e,  lea  tb^ologiens  so 
sent  eioign^s  des  pbUosopbes,  c'est  que  ceux-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  inmiiment 
lea  th^ologiens.  Une  philosophie  qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Fexamen  dcToit 
lea  efi&roucher."    Jhteloe,  MhrujireSy  toI.  i.  p.  109. 

***  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  compare  PalmerU  Treatiee  on  the  Churchy  yoL  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  MallanCt 
Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  458 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed  to  Hobbes,  in  Avhre^e  Lei- 
ten  and  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  626.  But  Hobbea,  if  he  really  made  this  obseryation,  had 
no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a  martyr. 

"^  **  Le  caractdre  de  la  philosophie  du  moyenfige  est  la  soumission  i  une  autorit6 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  modeme  ne  reconnait  que  Wautorit^  de  la  raison. 
C^est  le  cart^sianisme  qui  a  op6rd  cette  r^Tolution  d^dsiTe.**  Coutiny  HisL  de  la 
Philos,  II.  s^rie,  vol  i.  pp.  268,  259. 

*"  **  Nous  rejetterons  enti^rement  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des  causea 
finales.**  PHncipes  de  la  Fhilos,  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvres  de  LesearteSy  vol.  ill.  p. 
81.  See  also  part  iii.  sec.  8,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
280,  281.  Compare  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie^  IL  s6rie,  vol  ii.  p.  11,  with 
Bprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  t.  p.  208. 

**"  Dr.  Whewell,  for  instance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inor* 
ganic  seiences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words, 
simply  means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that 
because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for  here,  as  every  where  else,  the 
smaller  the  science  the  greater  the  superstition.  WheweWs  Philos.  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  pp.  620,  627,  628 ;  and  his  Hist,  of  the  Indue.  Sciences,  vol 
iii.  pp.  480,  481.  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough 
to  appeal  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
method  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persons  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  Positive,  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
own  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study 
of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  scientific 
rights.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has  wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given 
to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge,  see  Bobin  et  VerdeU,  Chimie  Anat,  Paris,  1858, 
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iiMd  Chiistian  theology,**'  ham  waJUbontf  wm  entirdj  OTerihiowii 
by  Descartes ;  and  with  it  there  peiishel  ihoae  achoksiic  pieja- 
dices,  for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  lesponsible,  but 
which,  undo'  the  shelter  of  his  mi^ity  name,  had,  during  ser- 
egal  centuries,  perplexed  the  understand  higa  of  men,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  knowledge*** 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  dvilizatian  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  erer  produced.  The  analogy 
between  him  and  Bichelieu  is  Teiy  striking,  and  is  as  complete 
as  their  relatiTe  positions  woold  allow.  The  same  disregard  of 
ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests,  the 
same  indi£Eerence  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer 
the  present  to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modem 
spirit,  is  seen  alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Bichelien.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was 
the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it  behoves  ns  to  remember  that  their  soocess 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but  likewise  of  the 
general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  de- 
pended on  themselves  ;  the  way  in  which  their  labours  were  re- 
ceived, depended  on  their  contemporarie&  Had  they  lived  in  a 
more  Bupeistitioua  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded, 
or,  if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties. 
In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Bichelieu  would  have  lacked  the  materials 
necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds  would,  in 
that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  sympathies ;  their  bread  wpuld  have  been  cast 
upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  i^  in  such  a  case,  indifference  were  the 

ToL  L  pp.  489,  493,  494,  ToL  ii  p.  655 ;  Jiemntard,  Hist,  de  la  MedectMe^  yoL  i  pp. 
282,  237 ;  SmreMcl,  Sitt.  de  la  Midecitu,  vol  ii.  p.  220 ;  Geofro^  Saint  BUain,  Biti. 
des  Awmaitet  de  V OrganUatum^  toI.  iii.  pp.  435,  436 ;  Herdtr^  Idem  zur  Gaeh.  dor 
MenHchhrit,  vol  ill.  p.  270 ;  Laurence's  Lectures  en  Man,  p.  36 ;  and  BurdaeK,  TraiU 
de  Physioloffie,  toL  L  p.  190. 

***  '*  Au  das  innlgste  verbonden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  alkin  in  den  katholi- 
ichen,  Bondem  selbst  auch  in  den  proteatantiachen  Landern.**  Tenncmann^  Oewh.  der 
PhUoe.  vol  ix.  p.  516.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  ((Fictrret,  toL  tL  p.  78), 
writes,  in  1629,  "  La  thdologie,  laquelle  on  a  tellement  assijettle  a  Ariatote,  qa*il  eat 
impossible  d^expliquer  nne  autre  philosophie  qu^il  ne  semble  d'abord  qu'elle  soit  con- 
tre  la  foL"    Compare  vol.  rii.  p.  844,  toI.  viii.  p.  281,  497. 

•^  Dr.  Brown  {PkUoiophy  of  the  Mind,  Edinb.  1888,  p.  172)  calls  Descartes  "  that 
illastrioiis  rebel,  who,  in  orerthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,*'  &c.  See  also  Du- 
vemet,  Hiet  de  la  8crhwtne,  vol  il  p.  192 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  dee  Sciencee,  part  ii.  p.  682; 
and  LoekeU  Works,  roL  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  were  infallible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  respect 
which  is  naturally  felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  tJl  the  ancient 
thinkers.  The  difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Cartesan  systems  is  touched 
on  rather  hastily  in  Oudworth's  Intellect.  S^fst.  toL  i.  pp.  170, 171. 
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only  penalty  with  which  they  would  be  visited.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  inonrred  by  many  of 
those  illnBtrions  thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  hnman  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
church  had  not  risen  in  her  wrath, — ^if  Bichelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  &ct  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  con* 
spicuous  a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  so 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should  have  lived  with- 
out serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably  in  their  bed, 
— ^the  mere  fact  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made 
by  the  French  nation.  With  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices 
of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subver- 
sive of  theological  traditions,  and  &tal  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes, 
and  put  in  practice  by  Bichelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen,  that 
the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century  before,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the  most  obscure  man 
to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit,  by 
which,  in  France  as  weU  as  in  England,  toleration  was  preced- 
ed. For,  without  entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long 
for  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
French  literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by 
a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  gene- 
ration which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and  of 
Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  out- 
stripped their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XI  V.,»**  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of  note  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  feeling, — ^not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This 
fearless  temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that 
time  ;^**  but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 

***  That  is,  in  1661,  when  Louis  XTV.  first  assumed  the  gOTemment. 

^  M.  Barante  {Tableau  de  la  lAttiraiure  Frangaiae^  pp.  26,  27)  notices  **  cette 
ind^pendance  dans  les  id^  ce  jugement  audacieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu*on  remarqne 
dans  ComeiUe,  dans  M^z^ray,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint*R6al,  dana  Lamothe-LeTaTer.** 
To  these  may  be  added  Naud6,  Fatin,  and  probably  Gassendi.  Compare  ffallanCM 
lAterat.  of  Europe,  toI.  ii.  pp.  864,  866,  with  Maekintoth'g  Ethical  PhUoi.  p.  116, 
and  Lettrf  de  Patin^  yoL  l  p.  297,  toL  iL  pp.  88,  186,  191,  242,  842,  490,  608,  rd. 
iii.  p.  87. 
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spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even  those 
parts  of  society  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be  a£fected  by 
it.  That  spirit  of  doubt^  which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  aU 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  most  thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  natu- 
rally opposed  by  tiie  other  parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because 
"/*  it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons 

•  why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct 
^  ^  the  government  of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  not- 

^  withstanding  individual  exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing 
nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate 
in  the  great  progress  ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men, 
but  likewise  among  the  ignorant  and  the  frivolous,  there  was 
seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  its 
absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  been 
recognized  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  against  prejudices  whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost 
cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.'*' 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  specula- 
tions of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Bichelieu  should  have  met 
with  great  succe^.  The  system  of  Descartes  exercised  immense 
infiuence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge.**^ 

^  The  increaflo  of  incredulity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  give  riae  to  a  ridionlons 
aMertion,  *'  qu'U  y  aToit  plus  de  50,000  Ath^ea  dans  Paris  vers  Tan  1628.**  BaiUety 
Juffemma  de*  Savatu^  Paris,  1722,  4 to,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet  has  no  difficulty  in  re- 
jecting this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  also  noticed  in  GoUridpe^t  Litenay  JU- 
mairu,  vol.  i.  p.  805 ;  where,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two 
different  periods) ;  but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  attested  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence.  See  Mem.  de  Madame  de  MotUvUle^  vol.  iii.  p.  52 ;  Mhn, 
de  ReU,  vol.  i.  p.  266 ;  Conrart^  Mem,  p.  285  note ;  Dee  MiauXy  JRetariettee^  voL  vlL 
p.  148 ;  MhL  de  Brienne,  vol.  ii.  p.  107  note. 

***  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was  seen,  not 
only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  plulosoi^y,  but  even  in  those  appa- 
rently remote  from  it.  Compare  Brauseaie^  JSzamtn  dee  Doctrinee  MkUeaUey  vol.  ii. 
pp.  55  seq. ;  Lettree  de  Patin^  vol  iii.  p.  158 ;  Sprengel^  Siel.  de  la  Mideeine^  vol  iv. 
p.  238 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  dee  Seieneee,  part  ii.  pp.  827, 882,  852,  868 ;  StOudlin,  GeecMchte 
der  theoloffieehin  Wieeeneehaften,  vol.  i.  p.  268  ;  Tennemanny  Geeeh,  der  Phidoe.  vol. 
X.  pp.  285  seq. ;  Hwtiue  de  Rebue  ad  eum  pertinentibuej  pp.  85,  295,  296,  885-889 ; 
MoeheMe  JSeelee,  Hiet.  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ;  Dacter^  Rapport  Hieicriqtte^  p.  884 ;  Ledie^e 
NaL  Philoe.  p.  121 ;  Eloget,  in  (Euvres  de  FonUneiu,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94, 106, 
187, 197,  284,  892,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  818,  449 ;  TTwrneorCe  Eiel,  of  Cfhemuiry,  voL  L 
p.  195 ;  Quemrdy  France  Lit,  vol  iii.  p.  278. 
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The  policy  of  Bichelieu  was  so  finnly  established,  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor :  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  for- 
cible and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  fittal^ 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  his- 
tory of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  cotmter-reac- 
tiouy  the  French  Bevolution  was  prepared,  ^nll  be  related  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  present  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in  France  before; 
Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  Louis  XIII.  also 
died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIY.,  who  was  then 
a  chUd,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no  influence  in  public 
affiurs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was  administered, 
avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  BicheUeu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  &r  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesman,  to  whom  he  owed  his  promo- 
tion.^^ ^  He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised*'''^  His  first  act 
was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;«»»  and,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold  those 
synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  tiie  means  of  inter- 
rupting.^^ Between  the  death  of  Bichelieu  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punish- 
ed for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  becoming  a 
settled  maxim  of  French  policy.     Bichelieu,  as  we  have  already 

*^  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  flee  SUmondi^  B%$t»  des 
Franfah^  vol.  xxili.  pp.  400,  580 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apocryphal  anec- 
dote in  TaUematU  dea  JRiauz,  HitiorietteBy  vol  ii.  pp.  231,  282.  In  1686  there  was 
noticed  *^r6troite  union"  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin.  Le  VtMor^  Hut,  de 
Louis  XlJIf  Tol.  Tili.  part  IL  p.  187. 

*"  "  Mazarin  n^avoit  ni  fimatisme  ni  esprit  perB^cuteur.**  Simumdij  Bist.  de% 
FranfaUy  vol.  xxiv.  p.  681.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  is  grudginghr 
confessed  in  Feliee^a  IRti.  of  the  Protutantt  of  Frarwe^  p.  292.  See  also  SmedUyU 
Jteformed  Religion  in  France^  vol.  ill.  p.  222. 

"'  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1648.  See  Benoiat,  Hiat,  de  VEdU  dt  Nantea,  vol  Hi. 
appendix,  p.  8 ;  and  Qwci^a  Synodieon  in  Qalliciy  vol.  i.  p.  ciii. 

*^  In  1659,  there  was  assembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which 
said,  "  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  synod."  Quiel^a  Synodieon  in 
GaUia,  voL  ii.  p.  517. 
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seen,  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  placing  ProtestantB  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  annies ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  princi- 
ple,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  employ  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  without  regard 
to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIII.,  whose  personal 
feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  his 
great  minister,  was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of 
ancient  prejudices ;  his  piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Cath- 
olic soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  well-iidformed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow  no 
Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.*^*  Wheth- 
er the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his  point,  is 
doubtful  ;»«<  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four  months  after 
his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon  Tu- 
renne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals."*  And  in 
the  very  next  year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to 
the  same  dignity;  thus  affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
highest  military  power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by 
two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas."^*  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled  by  the  triple 
crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.*'^  Finally,  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  BichelieuV^^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated 

^  Brienne  records  the  detenninatioii  jof  the  king,  **  qae  cette  dignity  ne  seroit 
plus  accordde  k  des  protestans.**    Sismondi,  Hittoire  det  Fran^aiSj  rol.  xiiv.  p.  66. 

^  He  was  so  uneasj  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  Just  before  his  death 
he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed:  ^'U  ncTOulut  pas 
mourir  sans  aroir  exhort^  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar6chaux  de  la  Force  et  de  Cha- 
tUlon  k  se  faire  Cathollques.**  Benoiat,  Hut.  de  TEdU  de  Nantes,  rol.  ii.  p.  612. 
The  same  circumstanoe  is  mentioned  by  Le  Vassor,  Hiet  de  Louis  XlII^  toL  x.  part 
ii.  p.  785. 

**  Louis  Xm.  died  in  May,  1648,  and  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the  Septem- 
ber following.    LavaUiSy  Hist.  desFranpais,  rol.  iii.  pp.  148,  161. 

*^  Sismondi  {Hist,  des  IVan^ais,  vol.  xxiy.  p.  66}  makes  the  appointment  of  Gas- 
sion in  1644;  according  to  Montglat  {Mhnoires,  toL  i.  p.  48*7)  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1648.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Les  Historiettes  de  TcUlemant 
des  Rktux,  vol.  t.  pp.  167-180;  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Mhiu  de  MotteviUe^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last 

^  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  by  this  alliance  {Banke,  die  Fapete,  toL  f" 


p.  168,  compared  with  VaiwharCs  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  848,  toI.  ii.  p.  124) ;  and.  Judg- 
ing from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by 
it.  ClarendorCe  Hist,  of  the  Rtbelliony  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notices  of  this 
union  between  the  cardinal  and  the  regicide,  wUlbe  found  in  Mhn.  de  Retz,  vol.  i.p. 
849 ;  Mkn.  de  Montglat,  rol.  ii.  p.  478,  toI.  iii.  p.  28 ;  Lettres  de  Fatin,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
188,  802,  426;  Marchand,  Diet.  Hiatorigue,  vol.  ii.  p.  66;  Mm.  of  Sir  Philip  Wat' 
wiek,p.  877 ;  Harris's  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iii.  p.  898. 

"*  Be  Betz  (Mhmires,  roL  i.  p.  69),  who  knew  Bicheliea,  calls  Uazarin  **  son  dis- 
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treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  ecclesiaBtical  interests  were 
serionsly  weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
still  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.**^ 

Bat,  the  circnmstance  for  which  the  administration  of  Maza- 
lin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  oat  of  that  great  civil  war 
called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  attempted  to  carry  into 
politics  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  &il  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  &r  from 
accurate  to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between  them 
is  very  striking.  In  both  cotmtries,  the  civil  war  was  the  first 
popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather  a  specula- 
tive, and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism.  In  both  countries, 
inciedulity  was  followed  by  rebellion,  and  the  abasement  of  the 
clergy  preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ;  for  Richelieu  was 
to  the  French  church  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English 
church.  In  both  countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
duct of  civilization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by 
pouring  forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age."'    In  both  countries,  the  struggle  was 

ciple.*'  And  at  p.  65  he  adds,  "  comme  il  marchoit  sur  les  pas  da  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, qui  avoit  achev^  de  d^truire  toutes  les  anciennes  maximes  de  T^tat.**  Compare 
Mim.de  MottevilU,  voL  ii.  p.  18 ;  and  MSm,  de  la  Boehefbueauld,  roL  L  p.  444. 

"*  On  the  open  alfront  to  the  Pope  hj  this  treaty,  see  Ranke^  die  PUpete,  toL  iii.  p. 
159 :  **  An  dem  pjrenaischen  Frieden  nahm  er  auch  nlcht  einmiU  mehr  einen  schein- 
baren  Antheil:  manyermied  es  s^e  Abgeordneten  zuzulassen :  kanm  wurde  seiner 
nooh  darin  gedacht.**  The  consequences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
by  H.  Ranke. 

"*  "  La  presse  Jouissiut  dWe  enti^re  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  et 
le  public  prenait  un  tel  intdret  aux  d^bats  poUtiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  d^bitaient 
qnelquefois  au  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exemplaires.**  Sainte-AtUairej  Hiit.  de 
la  Fronde,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des  R^ux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the 
Fronde,  says  (^HUtariettes^  vol.  ir.  p.  '74),  "  Durant  la  Fronde,  qu'on  imprimoit  tout." 
And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in 
1649,  "  toutes  sortes  de  libelles  et  de  dU&mations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la 
YiHe  sans  permission  du  magistrat*^  Mim.  d'Chner  Tcion^  toI.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther cTldence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  see  Mkn,  de  Lenet^  vol.  i.  p.  162;  Mbn,  de  MottevilUy  vol.  iii. 
pp.  288,  289 ;  Zetiree  de  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  432,  vol.  ii.  p.  517  ;  MorUeU,  Hitt,  dee  divers 
Aat8,  vol.  vii.  p.  175. 

In  England,  the  Long  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
BtaiHshamber  (Blaek$tan/e  ComnurUariee^  vol.  iv.  p.  162) ;  but  it  &  evident  from  the 
literature  of  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  was  in  reality  in 
abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  restoration,  there  were  pub- 
Uflhed  from  80,000  to  60,000  pamphlets,  dforgan^e  Phcenix  Britannictte,  1781,  4to, 
pp.  iii.  557  ;  CarlyWs  Cromteelly  vol.  I  p.  4;  Scuthey's  Commonplace  Book,  third  se- 
ries, p.  449.  See  also,  on  this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Bates's  Account  of  the 
late  Troubles,  part  i.  p.  78 ;  Bvlstrode's  Memoirs,  p.  4 ;  HouselVs Letters,  p.  854 ;  Hunts 
Sist.  of  Newspapers,  vol.  I  p.  45 ;  Clarendon^s  Hist,  of  the  Hebellion^  p.  81 ;  Mch- 
Ms  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 
VOL.  L— 28 
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between  retiogresBion  and  progiefia  ;  between  those  who  dang  to 
tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innovation ;  while  in  both, 
the  contest  assumed  the  exter^  form  of  a  war  between  Idng  and 
parliament,  the  king  being  the  organ  of  the  past,  the  parUunent 
the  representative  of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior 
similarities,  there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of  them  were 
eminently  secular,  and  arose  &om  the  desire,  not  of  propagatii^ 
religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  .civil  liberty.  The  temporal 
character  of  the  English  rebellion  I  have  already  noticed,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  evidenoe 
in  its  original  sources.  In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
result,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  cauised  by  religious 
disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  crusade. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities  again  broke  out ; 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  against 
the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics,  but  be- 
cause they  were  rebels :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opin- 
ion, but  to  control  a  &ction.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  toleration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation 
passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  ; 
and  in  this^  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  French 
intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For,  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  fix)m 
Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their  natural  fruit,  and, 
becoming  diffused  among  the  educated  classes,  had  influenced, 
as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  &ct,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail, 
in  some  degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.***  In  such  cases,  none  are  entirely  safe  : 
the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  unsettled  ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  uncon- 
sciously waver ;  they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  nor  can  they  always  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion, 
that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it 

""  Bugald  Stewart  (PAi/at.  of  the  Mind,  yol.  i.  p.  857)  says,  "  Nothing  caa  be 
more  just  than  the  observation  of  Fontenelle,  that  Hhe  number  of  those  who  be- 
tieve  in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  its 
credibility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  <Umin- 
ish  it* "  Compare  with  this,  Newman  on  Development,  Lond.  1845,  p.  81 ;  and  the 
remark  of  Hylas  in  BerkeUy'e  Worke,  edit.  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  152,  first  dialogue. 
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is  barely  poBsible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignor- 
ance may  be  wrong. 

Thas  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  conntiy,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theological  an- 
imosities subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  of 
war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause ; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found 
necessary  to  set  it  up  as  the  pretext.'"  Finally,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pre- 
text ;*"  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  hu- 
man purposes  ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make 
this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  fietz  ;  a  man  of  vast  ability,  but 
whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,'"  and  of  whom 
a  great  historian  has  said,  '^  he  is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  making  religion  the  pretence.'^'^' 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  the  French  intellect  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that,  in  both  countries,  the 
mind,  according  to  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth,  first 
doubted  what  it  had  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
had  long  hated.     That  this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 

"*  Compare  Capeiigue^9  Richelieu^  toI.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Mhn,  de  Bohan^  toL  i.  p.  817  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religious  wars  he  was  en- 
gaged in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  very  different  wars  which 
had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

^*  "L'esprit  religieux  ne  s'^tait  mM6  en  aucune  mani^re  aux  querelles  de  la 
Fronde."  Capefigue^  vol.  ii  p.  484.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was 
called  the  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  avoided  any  attempt  **4faire 
aboutir  notre  parti  4  une  guerre  de  religion.**  Mim,  de  Lmet,  vol.  i.  p.  819.  Even 
the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ; 
but  that  if  he  were  a  partisan  of  Mazarin,  he  was  sure  to  be  damned:  *'I1b  disoient 
qu*6tant  mazarin,  il  faUoit  qu'il  f6t  damn^.'*    Leneiy  vol  i.  p.  434. 

^^  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  {Mhn,  vol. 
i.  p.  8),  he  had  *'  T&me  peut-Mre  la  moins  eccUsiastique  qui  itX  dans  Tunivers.*'  At 
p.  18,  "  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  laissoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  de 
mon  Ame.*'  At  p.  21,  "  je  halasois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamais."  At  p.  48,  "  le  clerg6, 
qui  donne  toujours  Pexemple  de  la  servitude,  la  pr^hoit  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d'oblis- 
sance."  See  also  the  remark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  (Mhn,  de  t/b/y,  p.  209,  edit.  Fetitot, 
1825) ;  and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  R&ux,  who  knew  De  Retz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  HittorietUs^  vol.  vii.  pp.  18*80.  The  same  tendency  is  illus- 
trated, though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when 
in  exUe,  held  with  De  Retz,  and  which  is  preserved  in  ClarendotCs  Hut,  of  the  R^ 
bellion.  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular 
view  that  De  Retz  always  took  of  political  affairs. 

"^  **  Get  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  6veque  en  France*  qui  ait  fait  une  guerre 
civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr^texte.**  SUele  de  Louie  JUV\  in  (Emree  de 
Voltaire^  voL  xix.  p.  261. 
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capricious  combination,  is  evident,  not  only  from  general  argu- 
ments, and  from  the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  from 
another  circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  order 
of  events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
same,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration,  but  also 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and  science.  In  both 
countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested  that 
ratio  at  different  periods.  We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  su- 
perstitions somewhat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do  ; 
and  thus,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that 
great  people  in  producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments,  we 
were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation  ;  and  that,  chronologically,  the 
same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, Hooker  and  Pascal,^*^  Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  Massin- 
ger  and  Bacine,  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet. 
These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  department,  the 
greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  preceded  the  greatest 
Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference,  running  as  it  does 
through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  fiir  too  regular  to  be  considered 
accidental  And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and 
inherent  superiority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  marked  peculiarity  in  wliich  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  were  more  taniy  than  the 
English,  still,  when  the  development  had  fairly  begun,  the  an- 
tecSients  of  its  success  were  among  both  people  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment must  be  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.*«^   It 

^  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  most  sub* 
lime  theological  writers  either  comitry  has  produced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior  to 
Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  hare  ever  possessed  notices  this  con- 
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is  clear  tbat  their  piogiees  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  aU  knowledge,  beoftuse,  looking 
on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade  the 
present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings 
which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his 
curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  imder 
pretence  of  humbling  the  pnde  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  England,  is, 
indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  &r  as  we  have  yet  considered  it, 
seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a 
few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  countries  followed  the  same 
order  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in 
their  literature,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there 
broke  out  a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and, 
in  -many  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the 
insurgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated ;  and 
the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  fuUy  restored  almost  at  the  same  moment :  in  1660 
by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV."»  But  there  the  simi- 
larity  stopped.  At  this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  two  countries  ;'*'  which  continued  to  increase  for 
more  than  a  century,  tmtil  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution 
more  sanguinary,  more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  difference  between  the  for- 
tunes of  such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  con- 
siderable Hght  on  other  events  not  immediately  connected  with 
it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific 
interest,  will  have  a  high  practical  value.  It  will  show,  what 
men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  understand,  that, 

nexion,  which  he  expresses  conversely,  but  with  equal  truth :  "  moins  on  salt,  moins 

on  doute ;  moins  on  a  d^couyert,  moins  on  Toit  ce  qui  reste  &  d^ouvrir 

Quand  les  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  aisd  de  tout  savoir.'*  jDUeour$  on  Sorbonne^ 
in  (Euvre$  de  Turgot^  toI.  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

^"  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over  Louis. 
See  8ied$  de  Louie  XIV^  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  pp.  818,  819 ;  and  Zavallee, 
Hist,  dee  FranQais,  vol.  iii.  p^  195 :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  (MSm,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill), 
"On  doit  appeler  ce  temps-U  le  commencement  du  r^ene  de  Louis  XIV."  The 
pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  assumed 
the  government,  is  related  by  Brienne,  who  was  present.  Mem,  de  Brimtu^  vol  ii. 
pp.  164-158. 

^  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every  observer ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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in  politics,  no  certain  principles  haying  yet  been  discovered,  the 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,  expediency, 
and  concession.  It  will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the 
ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old 
maxims.  It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowl- 
edge and  liberty;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vancing democracy.  It  wiU  show  that,  for  a  progressive  nation, 
there  is  required  a  progressive  polity;  that,  within  certain  limits, 
iimovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security;  that  no  institution 
can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements  of  society,  unless  it  not 
only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its  entrance ;  and  that, 
even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  no  country  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually 
extending  their  power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say, 
incorporating  themselves  with  the  iunctions  of  tiie  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths."'* 
while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  upon  other  countries  the 
most  woeM  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the 
two  nations  we  have  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these 
truths,  have  adopted  views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in 
other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very 
similar.  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to 
inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepti- 
cism, and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped  short  in  their 
politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which  had  effected  such 
great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have  been  so  unprepared  for 
fiberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they 
not  only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even 
cared  to  resist  it ;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls 
as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which 
the  meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so 
plausible,  that  it  forms  the  most  serious  obstacle  with  which 
advancing  civilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which  may  truly 
be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France 

"<*  ThAt  is  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still  denied 
by  innumerable  politicians,  who,  nevertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect, 
fondly  hoping  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform 
under  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
British  constitution. 
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ihan  in  England.  Indeed,  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mischieTous  results.  It 
is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that 
love  of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
govenmient,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retam  restrictions  by  which  their  trade 
has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  which,  in 
our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this 
which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manufactures 
which  otherwise  would  never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  are  not  required ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  in- 
dustry, and,  under  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers, 
dimiaish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those  profit- 
able channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to 
flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these 
are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  in  which 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privi- 
leged classes.  Wlyen  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces 
a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  guardians  of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are 
the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a 
very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeav- 
our to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote  to  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 


Note  top.  429.  Descartes  died  in  Sweden  on  a  -visit  to  Christina ;  so  that,  strictly 
spealdng,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  aivument ;  be- 
cause the  works  of  DescarteSi  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and  not  bemg  prohibit- 
ed, we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  country.  To  bum  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisiye  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ; 
and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  they  could  have  accomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

HISTOBT  OF  THE  PBOTECTIVE  8PIKIT,  AND  COMPAEISON  OP  ITIN  FRANCS 
AND  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Boman  em- 
pire was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long 
period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the  ablest  minds 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions.  During  these, 
which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  cleigy  were  supreme : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and 
they  were  respected  as  men  of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone 
were  able  to  read  and  write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European  science  then  con- 
sisted ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  saints 
and  the  lives  of  the  fethers,  fiom  which^  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  d^radation  of  the  European  intellect  for  aboat 
five  htmdred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a 
height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length 
the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt society  is  unable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power, 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it  was  surroimded.  Various 
circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused 
this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  different  times  in  different  coun- 
tries. However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom  the 
light  had  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  firom  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between 
the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  their  super- 
stition was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would  avail  little  to 
measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low 
had  they  fidlen,  that,  during  the  earlier  period,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the 
sole  instance  of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  intellec- 
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taal  pursuitB.  But,  when  the  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the  clergj  was 
suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long 
as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^  While  they  were  the  only 
guardians  of  knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests. 
Now,  however,  it  was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming 
possessed  by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dan^rons :  it  mnst  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there  first 
became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  tortur- 
ings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the 
church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned 
against  her.'  From  that  moment  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  between  these  two  great  parties, — ^the  advocates  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  advocates  of  belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is 
at  bottom  dways  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  &ith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress  and  : 
reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  those  who 
ding^to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization. 
From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however  fisuntly,  to  assert 
its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every  people  has  depended 
upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole  of  their  ac- 
tions. To  understand,  therefore,  the  origmal  divergence  of 
France  and  England,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  when  this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  this  period  there  sprung  up 

^  "  Toute  influence  qn'on  accord&it  h  la  science  ne  ponvait,  dans  les  premieTS 
temps,  qu'dtre  favorable  au  clerg^."    Mei/er,  ItutUut.  Judie,  voL  i.  p.  498. 

*  Early  m  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress 
independent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  thinlc  for  themselves. 
Compare  Sirniondi,  Hist,  dea  Franfais,  vol.  iv.  pp.  145,  146 ;  Neander't  HUt,  of  ths 
Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  866,  866 ;  Pre9cotf$  Hut  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  L  p. 
261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required: 
"  Pendant  plusieurs  sifecles,  Tdglise  n'avoit  6t6  troubl6e  par  aucune  h6r6sie ;  Tigno- 
rance  6toit  trop  complete,  la  soumlssion  trop  servile,  la  foi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que 
les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long-temps  exerc61a  subtilit6  des  Grecsfussent  seulement 
comprises  par  les  Latins."  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry 
and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  efforts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  here- 
tics ;  and  the  earliest  constitution  addressed  **  iuquisitoribus  hsereticn  pravitatis"  is 
one  by  Alexander  IV.  Meyer,  Inst,  Jud.  vol.  ii.  pp.  664,  656.  See  also,  on  this 
movement,  Uorente,  Hist,  de  Flnouisition,  vol.  L  p.  126,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford  caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard 
{Hist  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  "is,  I  believe,  the  first  uistance  of  capital  punish- 
ment in  Enghind  on  the  ground  of  religion."*  Compare  Wrights  Biog.  Brit.  Lit. 
ToL  iL  p.  444. 
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the  feudal  syBtem ;  a  vast  flcheme  of  i>olity9  which,  clumsy  and 
imperfect  as  it  was,  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude 
people  among  whom  it  arose.'  The  connexion  between  it  and 
the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  veiy  obvious.  For,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  made,  during  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  according  to  temporal, 
not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  military  and  pecuniary  services/ 

This  was,  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  be- 
cause it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which 
the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recogmzed  place ;'  and  hence 
there  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the  church, 
which  has  been  observed  by  several  vnriters,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  &r  from  being  destroyed,  was  probably 
not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of 
being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  of  men  looking  up 
to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the 

'  Sir  F.  Palgraye  (Englith  GommontoeaUh,  vol.  ii.  p.  ccvi.)  says,  "  It  is  generally 
admitted,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  aboat  the  eleventh  century  benefices 
acquired  the  name  of  fieft  or  feuds :''  and  Robertson  {8tate  of  Surope^  note  viii.  in 
TForib,  p.  898)  supposes  that  the  word  fiudum  does  not  occur  before  1008.  But 
according  to  M.  Guizot  (OivilUation  en  Jfhince,  vol.  iiL  p.  288),  "il  apparalt,  pour 
la  premi^  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884.'*  This  la  a  question 
more  curious  than  important ;  since  whatever  the  origm  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  thing  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the 
earliest :  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive 
an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  {JSstais  8ur  VHuU  de  France^ 
p.  289)  rightly  says,  **  Au  X*  si^cle  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouvoirs  sociaux 
acquirent  quelque  fixiti."    See  also  his  CivUieation  en  Eterope,  p.  90. 

*  "  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  syst^me Le  syst&me  fk>dal  est  comme  une 

religion  de  la  terre.**  Origins  du  Droits  in  (Euvres  de  Michelei,  voL  ii.  p.  802. 
<*  Le  caract^re  de  la  f^odalit^,  c*6tait  la  predominance  de  lar^t^  sur  ]&  peraanmaliU, 
de  la  terre  sur  Thomme.**    JSechbachy  Ehtde  du  Droits  p.  256. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were  freed  from  "  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  military  services  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  NtavS^'^s  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  iii.  p.  195,  voL  v. 
pp.  188,  140 ;  and  Fetrie's  HccUsiaet.  Archit.  p.  882.  But  under  the  feudal  system, 
this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes 
was  admitted.  *'  After  the  feuded  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.**  HallanC%  Supplemental  Notee^ 
p.  120 ;  and  for  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Groee^t  MUi' 
tary  AnHqmtie$,  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  64 ;  Meyer,  Jnetit.  Judic.  voL  i.  p.  267  ;  Turner'^  Hiet, 
of  England,  voL  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  MaUy'a  OhBervaiioM,  voL  i.  pp.  484,  485 :  so  that, 
as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  **  Chaque  seigneur  laic  avait  gagn6  peroonnellement  4  la 
revolution  qui  forma  le  gouvemement  fi&odal ;  mais  les  4vdquefl  et  les  abb^  en 
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peat  possessors  of  land  were  now  being  oiganized  into  an  hered- 
itaiy  aristocracy.*  In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  sur- 
names :^  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  offices  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  leading  fiunilies  :^  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented  as  well  as  other  heraldic 
devices  which  bng  nourished  the  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth, 
to  which,  during  many  ages,  all  other  superiority  was  considered 
subordinate.* 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  the  successor  of  the  church  ;^®  and  the 
nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  government, 
and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  cleigy,  among  whom 
the  opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  estabUshed." 
It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modern  protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since 
that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cover,  under 

devenant  souyenuns  dana  leurs  terres,  perdirent  au  contnure  beauconp  de  leur  pou- 
voip  et  de  leur  dignity." 

*  The  great  change  of  turning  life-possessions  of  land  into  hereditary  possessions, 
began  late  in  the  ninth  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capituUry  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  tm  the  Prerogative,  p.  210 ;  ^peneeU  Origin  of  the  Law 
of  Europe^  pp.  282,  801 ;  Meyer,  Inttit.  Judiciairee,  toI.  i.  p.  206. 

^  That  surnames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Sismondi,  Hist,  dee  Frangaie,  Tol.  ill  pp.  452-465 ;  HaUamCe  JUtd-  • 
die  AgeSy  vol.  i.  p.  188 ;  Monteil,  Hitt.  dee  divere  Etaie,  toI.  iii.  p  268 ;  JPelrie'e  JSe- 
eleeiaet.  Arehit.  pp.  277,  842.  £och  {Tableau  dee  RevoltUione,  toI.  i.  p.  138)  errone-' 
oudy  says,  "  c'est  pareillement  aux  croisades  que  TEiirope  doit  Tusage  des  sumoms 
de  famille ;  "  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  surnames,  being  part  of  a  large  social  moyement,  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  ascribed  to  a  s&gle  event. 

'  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare 
HaUanCe  Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  ^,  98 ;  Dalrymple'e  Hut,  of  Feudal  Property,  p. 
21 ;  Klimrath,  Siet.  du  Droit,  vol  i.  p.  74. 

'  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century,  see  HallanCe  Middle  Ages,  voL  L  pp.  138,  189 ;  LedwUh,  Antiqui- 
ties  of  Ireland,  pp.  231,  232 ;  Originee  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  deMichelet,  voL  ii.  p.  382. 

'^  For,  as  Lerminier  says  (PhUos,  du  Droit,  vol.  L  p.  17\  **  la  loi  f<6odale  n^est 
autre  chose  que  la  terre  41ev4e  &  U  souyerainet^."  On  the  decline  of  the  church  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Sismondi,  Hist,  dee 
Pranfais,  yol.  iiL  p.  440,  vol.  iy.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned 
iUustratiye  of  the  earliest  encroachments  of  laymen:  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  no  instance  in  England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  "  to  the 
keeping  of  a  layman.^*     CamnhelVs  Chancellors,  vol  i.  p.  61. 

"  Celibacy,  on  account  oi  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated,  and  in 
some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  early  period ;  but  the  first  genend  and  decisive 
movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  tima 
it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  Neander's  Hist,  of  ths 
Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  52,  61,  62, 72,  98,  94  note,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-181 ;  Moshein^s  So- 
cles, Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249  ;  £eeleston'§  English  Antiq,  p.  95. 
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which  the  spirit  displayed  itseK  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  success  of  which  mainly  depended  on  the 
weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that  opposed  it.  But,  re- 
serving this  for  future  consideiation,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 

f)wer  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the 
rench  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and  infused  into 
them  a  more  reverentid  spir\t  than  that  which  was  usual  in  our 
country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England 
was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  naturally  intro- 
duced the  polity  existing  in  his  own  country.''  But,  in  his  hands, 
it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  successful  army  complied  partly  of  mercenaries,^'  was 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages  which  were 
customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman  lords,  thrown  ae 
strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to  ac* 
cept  estates  from  the  crown  on  almost  any  terms  &at  would 
guarantee  their  own  security.  Of  this,  William  naturally  availed 
himself.  For,  by  granting  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to 
the  crown,  he  prevented  ti^e  barons'^  from  possessing  that  power 
which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that  the  most 
powerfrQ  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king."  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fedty  to  him ;  thus  entirely 

^  Where  it  was  pardcularly  flourishing :  **  la  f6odalit6  l^t  orgaxus^e  en  Norman- 
die  plus  fortement  et  plus  syst^matiquement  que  partout  ailleurs  en  France."  Klim- 
rath^  Ihmaux  wr  mist,  du  Droits  toL  i.  p.  180.  The  '*coutume  de  Normandie" 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  **  grand  coutumier.**  Klim- 
raihf  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  On  the  peculiar  tenacity  with  which  the  Normans  clung  to  it, 
see  Lettre$  tTAgueiaeau,  toI.  ii.  pp.  225,  226 :  *'  accoutum^s  &  respecter  leur  con* 
tume  comme  r^rangile.** 

»  MilU'i  SUt,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  i.  p.  887  ;  Tuxner'9  Hut.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p. 
890,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors. Oroae^M  Military  ArUiq,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

'^  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  *  baron,'  compare  Klitnrat\ 
Sist  du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Inxtit,  Judieiaires,  vol.  L  p.  106.  But  M. 
Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  *'  11  est  probable  que  ce  nom  fut  commun 
orieinairement  k  tons  lea  vassaux  immSdiats  de  la  couronne,  li6s  au  roi  per  servitittm 
tniiitare,  par  le  service  de  chevalier.**  JE$8ais,  p.  266. 

"  Meyer,  Inetit,  Judie,  vol.  i.  p.  242 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  liL  p.  220. 
The  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  II.,  who  destroyed 
the  baronial  castles.  Turner,  voL  iv.  p.  228.    Compare  Lingard,  vol.  i.  pp.  816, 871. 
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neglecting  that  pecnUaritj  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each 
vamal  was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.^* 

But  in  Fmnce,  the  course  of  affitirs  was  very  different  In 
that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so  much  by 
grant,  as  by  prescription. '^  A  character  of  antiqxdty  was  thus 
thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  crown,  enabled  them  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates  all  the 
functions  of  independent  soTereigns.'^  Even  when  ihey  received 
their  first  great  check,  under  PhDip  Augustus,'*  they,  in  his  reign, 
and  indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of  coining 
money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  sever* 
eignty,  was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
nobles.'*  But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  pe^ns  in- 
dependently of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  six- 
teenth century.*'  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  what  was 
called  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles 
were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England 
the  aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted 
as  a  right,**  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice. 
But  in  Fiance  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law;  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  text-b(X)ks  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, — ^two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  every  tlung  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles.** 

"  "  Deinde  ccBpit  homagia  hominam  totiuB  Anelin,  et  Juramentum  fidelitatu, 
eujuacmnqtie  essent  feodi  Telteaementi''  Matthcn  Wettmonagt.  Floret  Sutorianan^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  9. 

"  See  Bonie  good  remarks  on  this  difference  between  the  French  and  Knglish 
nobles^  in  Hallanes  Middle  Ages,  vol.  it  pp.  99,  100.  Mablj  (jOUervestiotu^  toL  L 
p.  60)  says :  "  en  effet,  on  n^gligea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiere  race,  de  conserrer  lea 
titres  primordiaux  de  ses  possessions/'  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  pre^ 
BCTipUon,  see  Oiraudf  Precis  de  VAncim  Droits  pp.  79,  80. 

^  Mabfyy  Observations  sur  V  Hist,  de  France^  vol.  L  pp.  70,  162,  178. 

**  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augustus  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mably,  Observo' 
tionSy  Tol.  i.  p.  246 ;  Lerminier,  PhUos.  du  Droit,  vol.  L  p.  266 ;  BoMainvUlierSy 
Hitt.  de  VAneien  Oouvemement,  vol  iii.  pp.  147-150 ;  Ouizot,  Civilisation  en  France, 
Tol.  iT.  pp.  184, 185 ;  Courson,  Hist,  des  PeufUs  Britons,  Paris,  1846,  toL  u.  p.  850. 

"  "No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right  oi  coining  silver  in  England  without  the 
royal  stamp  and  superintendence ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  HaUanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol  L 
p.  154. 

"  BroyghamU  Polii,  Philos.  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Mably's  Observations,  vol  I  p.  424,  voL  ii. 
pp.  296,  297 ;  and  Turner's  Normandy,  voL  ii.  p.  261. 

"  HallanCt  Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  804,  805. 

"  "Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  voulat 
Fabolir,  finit  par  le  r^tablir."  Montlosier,  Monarchic  Fran^aise,  voL  L  pp.  127,  202 : 
see  also  pp.  484,  485,  and  voL  ii.  pp.  485,  486.  Mably  (Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  838) 
mentions  "  lettres-patentes  de  Philippe-de-Yalois  du  8  f^vrier  1880,  pour  permettre 
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Oat  of  this  difference  between  the  aristocratic  pofwer  of 
Fmnce  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences  of  great 
importance.     In  our  coontiy  the  nobles,  being  too  fteble  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  seltdefence,  to  ally 
themsdyes  with  ibe  people.**    About  a  hundred  yean  after  the 
.  Conquest,  the  Nonnans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;   and  both 
parties  united  against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  conmion 
rights.^    The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield, 
contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  fiivour  of  ^^  all  classes  of  fimnen.''** 
Within  half  a  centuiy,  fresh  amtests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were 
again  associated  with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  tiie 
same  results, — the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  being  each 
time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  gingTiUr  alliance. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Henry  lU.,  he  found  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  crown.     He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  :*^ 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ; 
since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities 
and  boroughs ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  buigesses  to  take 
their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  en- 
tirely of  priests  and  nobles.*' 

dans  le  duch^  d'Aquitaine  les  gnerres  prir^es,^  kc ;  and  he  adds,  "  le  9  avril  135S 
le  roi  Jean  renoorelle  rordonnance  de  8.  Loaifl,  nomm^  la  qoanuiUuie  dn  roi, 
tODcbant  lefl  gnerres  priTeee." 

**  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  JOse  and  Progreu  of  the  Engluk  CommonweaWk^ 
ToL  L  pp.  51-65)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  resiuts  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conqoest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence 
of  all. 

"  On  this  political  union  between  Korman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of  which 
the  first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  compare  CampbelPB 
OhanceOarSy  roL  i.  p.  118,  with  BrovtgkaaCM  PoliL  Pkiioe.  toL  L  p.  S89,  toL  iiL 
p.  822. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have  three 
distinct  lands  of  eyidence : 

Ist,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be  foimed 
by  blending  Korman  with  Saxon ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  MaMtffCz  Prtfact  to 
Layamony  1847,  Tol.  1.  pp.  xx.  xxL,  with  Turner^ $  Bitt,  of  England^  ToL  viil.  ppb 
214,  217,  486,  487. 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  that 
'*  sic  permixtn  sunt  nationes  ut  viz  discemi  posdt  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  quia 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.**  Note  in  Hallam'e  Middle  Agee^  toL  ii.  p.  106. 

8d,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of  dress,  which 
in  that  state  of  society  would  surrive  many  other  differences,  was  no  longer  ob- 
served, and  the  distinctiTe  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared. 
See  Stnafe  View  of  the  Dreee  and  HabiU  of  the  People  of  England^  toL  ii.  p.  67, 
edit.  Planch^,  1842,  4to. 

"  **  An  equal  distribution  of  dyil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  pecu- 
liar beauty  of  the  charter.**  HaUanCe  Middle  Ages,  toL  ii.  p.  108.  This  is  very  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham's  great  speeches.  Pari.  Hiet.  vol.  xri.  p.  662. 

^  Compare  Meyer^  InttU.  Judie.  vol.  il  p.  89,  with  lAngard'e  England^  voL  fl. 
^  127,  and  Somers  Traete,  voL  vi.  p.  92. 

*  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of  government 
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The  En^^flh  aristooiacy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own  weak-* 
pesBy  to  rely  on  the  people,**  it  naturally  followed  that  the  people 
imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of 
which  our  civil  and  political  institutions  are  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fanc^ul  pe- 
culiarity of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remark- 
able. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed*  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and 
upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which,  whatever  be  their 
&ults,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  free 
men  to  the  ezerciBe  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management 
of  their  own  city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence^  by 
preserving  it  in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the 
interests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, neglected  in  France.  The  great  French  lords  being 
too  powerfol  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling  to  seek  their  alli- 
ance.'^ The  result  was,  that,  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
names,  society  was,  in  reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
upper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And, 
looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  tQO 

in  this  coontry.*'  Oamj^beWs  CkUf-JtuHesBy  toL  i.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for 
instance,  Dalrymph^i  But.  of  Feuaal  Property^  p.  882)  suppose  that  burgesses  were 
summoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  eyidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  period  the  citisensi 
though  rapidly  increadng  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  step  being  taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  HalUmCt  SumUement, 
NoUty  pp.  885-839 ;  Spence't  Origin  of  the  Lami  of  JSurope^  p.  512 ;  CampbelTi 
Ckaneelhrsy  Tol.  i.  p.  155 ;  Lingard't  England^  toL  ii.  p.  188 ;  OuiwtU  SnaUy  p. 
819.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the 
origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which  were  favourite  errors 
in  Sie  serenteenth,  and  eren  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  witten< 
agemot,  this  idea  still  Ungers  among  antiquaries ;  but^  in  regard  to  compurgaton^ 
even  they  hare  abandoned  their  old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  after  the  Conquest.  Compare  Fal^ave^t  Engli^ 
Commonwealth,  part  i.  pp.  248  seq.,  with  Jfey^r,  Inttit,  Judie.  toL  iL  pp.  152-178. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certidn  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

*  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  English  aristoo-  \ 
racy  with  this:  "En  France  ht  noblesse,  attaqu^  sans  cesse,  s'est  d^fendue  saas  , 
cesse.    Elle  a  subi  Poppression ;  eUe  ne  Ta  point  accept^e.    En  Angleterre,  eUe  a  ; 
couru  dto  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r6fugier  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous 
leur  protection.    EUe  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence."  MoniUmtTy  Momarehie  Fran- 
paiie,  vol.  iii.  p.  162.    Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  J)$  Stail,  OonM,  sur  la 
JUvoiutiony  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

"*  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mabl^y  ObteriaiUmi  tur  VEul.  de  France^  ToL  10. 
pp.  114,  115. 
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niucli  to  Bay,  that  in  France,  under  the  feudal  sjstem,  every  man 
was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the 
two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
r  practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively 
checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal."  By  this,  the  great 
lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  ser- 
vices to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them;  that  is, 
made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had 
likewise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so 
on  in  an  endless  series;'*  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence, 
and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system."  In  ^lig- 
land,  on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  te^ 
the  general  state  of  a£Fairs,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute 
known  to  lawyers  as  QtUa  emptores.^* 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between 
France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this  were  still  more 
obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal  system  rapidly 
decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of 
protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-govemment;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  those  great 
institutions  which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obe- 
dient habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copyholders, 
were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  England.^    In 

"  ffaUam'i  Middle  Ag9%,  vol.  i.  p.  111.  * 

s*  **  Originally  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation."  Brcughani^i  PoUt,  Fhilos, 
Y0l.i.  p.  279. 

**  A  living  French  historian  boasts  that,  in  his  own  country,  "  toute  la  8oci6t6 
il^odale  formait  ainsi  une  6chelle  de  clientelle  et  de  patronage."  Cataoffnae^  Rivclvr 
ium  FranqcMe^  yoI.  i.  p.  459. 

**  This  is  18  Kdw.  I.  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  BlaekstonsU  Ccmment,  toL  it 
p.  91,  Tol.  iv.  p.  425 ;  liewe'9  HiH,  of  MnglUk  Zaw,  toL  11.  p.  228 ;  DalTympWM 
But  of  Feudal  Propekff,  pp.  102,  248,  840. 

^  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  English  yeo- 
manry, is  an  interesting  subject,-  and  one  for  which  I  have  collected  considerable 
materials ;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  consimimated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manu&eturing  classes  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  losing  their  inflnence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age. 
I  mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeo- 
man freeholders ;  overlooking  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  violent  revolution  or  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the 
general  march  of  affiurs ;  society  doing  away  with  what  it  no  longer  require&  Com- 
pare Kaff'B  Social  Condition  of  the  People,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  602,  with  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  in  Buniwrtfe  Correspond,  of  Hanmer,  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MUPs  PoliL 
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France  mon  guarantees  were  impombla  The  real  diyuiaa 
being  between  thoee  who  were  noble,  and  thoee  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  for  the  establishment  o(  intervening 
elasses;  bat  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
great  ranks."*  The  French  haTa  never  had  any  thing  answering 
to  our  jeomanry;  nor  were  copyholders  redogmaed  by  their  laws. 
And,  althongh  ihiey  attempted  to  introdnoe  into  their  country 
municipal  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  ftitile;  for,  while  they 
copied  the  fonns  of  Uberty,  they  lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
q^irit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured.  They  had,  indeed^ 
its  image  and  superscription;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  wanna  the  image  into  life.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed. 
The  show  and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Ohiurters 
were  granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by  the 
wax  and  parehment  of  lawyere  that  the  independence  of  men 
can  be  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals;  they  set 
off  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  paraphernalia, 
its  holiday-fuit  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil 
days  set  in,  when  the  invasions  of  despotism  have  begun,  liberty 
wSl  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and 
the  laigest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured  to 
habits  o£  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which 
tilie  upper  classes  have  always  been  so  ready  to  bestow,  that,  in 
many  countries,  they  have  now  left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to 
protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions, 
fell  at  the  first  shock;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal 
privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  national  character, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  our 
country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Betm.  Tol.  L  pp.  811,  812 ;  another  in  HHchoUi  Lit.  Anee,  toI.  t.  p.  828 ;  and  Bin>' 
eUur's  Corretpmd,  voL  L  p.  229. 

^  Thifl  ifl  stated  as  an  admitted  fact  by  French  writers  living  in  different  periods^ 
and  holding  different  opinions ;  but  all  agreed  as  to  there  being  only  two  dirisiona : 
««comme  en  France  on  est  tonjonrs  ou  noble,  on  roturier,  et  qu'u  n^  a  pas  de  milien." 
Jf^m.  de  Hivarol,  p.  7.  "La  gran  de  distinction  des  nobles  et  des  roturiers."  Oiraud, 
jPriei$  de  VAncien  Droits  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Contumes,  the  nobles 
and  rotoriers  attained  their  minority  at  different  ages.  Klimrath^  Hitt.  du  LrcUj 
YoL  ii.  p.  249  (erroneously  stated  in  Story's  Cbnjliet  of  Xoiot,  pp.  66, 79,  114).  See 
fiirther  respecting  this  capital  distinction,  Mhn,  d$  DvpUuis  MorruKjf^  toL  ii.  p.  280 
("  agr^able  k  la  noblesse  et  au  peuple'') ;  (Emres  de  Turgoty  toI.  Tiii.  pp.  222,  282, 
28Y ;  Bunbwry^e  CorreipoiuL  of  HanmeTj  p.  266 ;  Mably,  Oimrvatione,  toL  iii.  p.  268 ; 
and  MercUr  mur  Rouieeau^  yoL  i.  p.  88:  "On  6toit  rotuiier,  Yilain,  bomme 
de  niant,  canaille,  dte  qu^on  ne  sVppelloit  pins  marquis,  baron,  coonte,  oheYalier, 
etc." 

VOL.  I. — 29 
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whofie  authority  has  ever  Buice,  notwiihstaiidiiig  oocadonal  cheokB, 
continued  to  increafle  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratio 
parts  of  the  legislature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  Franoe  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so  little 
influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  called  an  institution  at  alL'^  Indeed,  the  French  were,  by 
this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  protection,  and  to  the 
subordination  which  that  idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  in<- 
clined  to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in  their  constitution, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;*^  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has  been  to 
increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But,  in  that  same 
century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  assumed  a  new  form ; 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded 
by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  under 
Louis  XIY.,  and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  French  people.^*  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  su- 
periority and  submission,  have  long  survived  that  barbarous  age 
to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigra- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  Franoe,  every 
thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  all  civil  func- 
tions are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  any  importance,  all 
schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  con- 

"  "  Les  6tat0-gto^raiiz  sont  portda  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je  ne  eaia 
oependant  b%  est  permis  de  donner  ce  nom  k  des  nssemblemens  aussi  irr^guliers." 
MonilotieTy  MonarchU  Dranfaite^  yoL  i.  p.  266.  **  En  France,  les  6tats-g€n^raQZ, 
au  moment  m6me  de  leur  plus  grand  6clat,  c'est  &  dire  dans  le  cours  da  jxv  ci^le, 
u^ont  guire  6t6  que  des  accidents,  un  pouvoir  national  et  souTent  invoqu^,  mais  noa 
nn  ^tabliflsement  constitutionnel."  Ouixot,  Fstaity  p.  258.  See  also  MMy,  Ob* 
9erv€Uion$f  vol.  ill.  p.  147 ;  and  SimMruU,  Hitt.  det  Frangais^  toI.  xiv.  p.  642. 

"  This  is  frankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
foreif;n  writers  on  our  history,  Chtizot,  Esaais,  p.  297 :  '^  En  1807,  les  droits  qui 
devaient  enfanter  en  Angleterre  un  gouTemement  libre  ^talent  d^finitivement  re* 
connus." 

"*  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  Jfa%,  Obiervationg,  voL 
ii.  pp.  25-44;  in  B<nilaifwillier$,  Aneien  Oiuvemsment^  toI.  i.  pp.  292,  814,  toI.  iL 
pp.  87,  88  ;  and  in  Ghtuat,  OivilUatiott  en  Fhsnee^  vol.  ir.  pp.  170-192.  M.  Gmsot 
says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  his  reign  was  "  la  metamorphose  de  la  royaut6  en 
despotisme."  On  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  movement,  see  Toeq¥$' 
nilUU  Ddmocratte^  Tol.  i.  p.  807  :  "  Le  godt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r6- 
glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  A  T^poque  oA  les  l^gistes  sont  entree  dans  le 
gouTemement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte  au  temps  de  Philippe  le  BeL"  Tennemann  also 
notices  that  in  his  reign  the  "  Bechtstheorie*'  began  to  exereise  influence ;  but  this 
learned  writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstood 
the  more  general  social  tendency.     Getch.  der  PhUo$,  toL  TiiL  p.  828. 
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ferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent  jumdiotion  it 
almoBt  nnknown.  Every  thing  that  is  done  must  be  done  at 
head-qnartera.^*  The  govemment  is  believed  to  see  eveiy  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  To  enforce  this 
monstrons  monopoly^  there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well 
worthy  of  the  design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  im- 
mense array  of  officials  ;*^  who,  in  the  regularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form  an  ad- 
mirable emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whok  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man 
either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Bo  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
most  rare,  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order 
that  the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  should  bequeath  their 
property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  fix>m  bequeathing  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  eJl.  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected  by  its 
police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. And  when  men  are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another 
matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against  crimi- 
nals, that,  when  an  offender  is  plaiced  at  the  bar  of  one  of  their 

^  Ab  MTeral  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  {OriaineB  cfai 
Droit  FranqaU^  in  (Euvre9  de  Miekeletf  vol.  ii.  p.  321 ;  and  JS9chbaeh,  Etude  du  Droits 
p.  129 :  *Me  sjst^me  ^nergique  de  la  centralisation*'),  it  may  be  well  to  state  how  it 
actually  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  **  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  de- 
termine its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed 
fimctionaries,  it  cannot  eyen  erect  a  bmlding,  ^e  cost  of  which  shall  hare  been 
sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  works  attached  to 
the  central  authority,  and  having  we  superrision  and  direction  of  every  public  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom."  Bvlwer'a  Monarchy  of  th$  Middle  Clas^ety  1886,  Tol. 
iL  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueville,  writing  in  the  present  year  (1856),  says,  "Sous  Fancien  regime, 
eomme  de  noa  jourSy  il  n'y  avait  vllle,  bourg,  vulage,  ni  si  petit  hameau  en  France, 
hSpital,  fabrique,  convent  ni  college,  qui  pit  avoir  une  volenti  ind^pendante  dans 
ses  affaires  particult^res,  ni  .^dministrer  k  sa  volont^  ses  propres  biens.  Alors, 
eomme  aujourd^huif  PadminisTx^^on  tenait  done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tin* 
science  du  mot  ne  s'6tait  paar^  encore  produite,  on  avait  du  moins  d^jA  la  chose.** 
JheouevilUf  PAneien  Regime^  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

*'  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  govemment 
to  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  different  periods  during 
the  present  centuiy,  at  from  188,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  Ihequeville^  de  la  Di- 
moeratie^  vol.  i.  p.  220 ;  Alieon't  Eurwoe^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  Ka^e  Condition  of 
^  People,  vol.  ].  p.  272 ;  Laing'e  ifotee^  2d  series,  p.  186.  Mr.  Liung,  writing  in 
1850,  says :  "  In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  dictionaries 
were  stated  to  amount  to  807,080  mdiTiduals." 
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oourtB,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle^  which  it  iB  no  idle  boast  to 
Bay,  we,  in  England,  oould  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There 
10  ae^  a  gveat  public  magiBtrate^  by  whom  the  priBoner  is  about 
to  be  tried,  A^fft-w^iTiiTig  hua  in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed 
guilt,  re-examining  him,  crose^xamining  him,  performing  the 
duties,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  pnosecutor^  and  bringing  to  bear 
against  the  unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  posi* 
iion,  all  his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  all  the  dex- 
terity of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tendencies  of 
the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it  supplies  a  machinery 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  the 
admmistmtion  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  with  it  an 
idea  of  unffumess  ;  and  because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable 
temper,  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system 
that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into 
a  partizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  pc^  of  a 
&r  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  crixmnals  are 
discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime 
is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people,  even  in  their  ordi- 
nary amusements,  are  watched  and  carefully  superintended. 
Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  some  sudden  indiscretion, 
I»?ecautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  fitther  might 
surround  his  children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  con- 
certs, and  their  other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always 
present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done, 
that  there  is  no  unnecessaiy  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor  does 
the  vi^lance  of  government  stop  there.  Even  the  education  of 
children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the  state,  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters  or  parents.^*  And  the 
whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  energy,  that,  as  the  French 
while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are 
never  left  alone.^'  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  adults  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  their  own  food,  the  goverxmient  has  provided  for  this  also.  Its 
prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and  the  baker  to 

«*  **The  gOTernmeiit  in  France  possesaes  contrf^ver  all  the  education  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  colle^  for  the  iLucation  of  the  clergy,  which 
are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutions.'*  JUport  on  t£  State  of 
9up€ricr  Edueaium  in  France  in  1848,  in  Journal  of  8tatiH*  Boe,  yoL  vi.  p.  804. 
On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  Napoleon,  see  AlitofCs  Europe^  toL  Tiii.  p. 
208 :  **  Nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  waa  brought  effectually  under  the 
direction  and  appointment  of  government.'' 

^  **  Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  turveiUance  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fundamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  never  be  left  alone."  ifepoft  on 
general  Education  in  France  in  1842,  in  Jownal  ofSlaiiet,  Boe,  toL  t.  p.  20. 
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the  oven.  B7  its  paternal  httnd,  meat  is  examined  lest  it  di<mld 
be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest  it  sbotdd  be  ligbt.  In  short, 
without  mnltipljing  instances,  with  which  most  readers  mnst  be 
fiuniliar,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  France,  as  in  every  other 
CGontry  #here  the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  Mnd ;  a  monopoly  which 
comes  home  to  the  bnsineaB  and  bosoms  of  men,  fellows  tiiiem  in 
their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling 
spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibili- 
ty to  themselves  ;  thus  depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real 
education  that  most  minds  receive, — ^the  constant  necessity  of 
providing  for  ftiture  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people,  a  people  full  of  mettle, 
high-spiritS,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  less  oppress- 
ed by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe, — ^have  always  been 
found  unlit  to  exercise  political  power.  Even  when  they  have 
possessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence 
with  liberty.  One  of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  want- 
ing. They  have  had  free  governments,  which  l^ve  not  been 
stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been 
free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  $ave  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition."  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least 
some  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  unsuccessful.  For 
men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are  educated  to  fireedom. 
And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or 
gained  from  books ;  but  it  is  that  which  consists  in  self-disci- 
pline, in  self-reliance,  and  in  self-government.  These,  in  Eng- 
land, are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — ^traditional  habits,  which 
we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  sovem- 
ment  for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  tiiem  is 
monopoly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  companies,  they 
effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With 
them,  the  people  look  to  the  rulers ;  .with  us,  the  rulers  look  to 
the  people.  With  them,  the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which 
society  radiates.^*    With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the 

**  A  difftin^uished  French  antbor  says:  **La  France  8on£fire  dn  mal  du  ri^le; 
elle  en  eat  plna  malade  qn^aucun  antre  paja ;  ce  mal  c*e8t  la  haine  de  Tautorit^." 
OusHfUj  jRvMM,  ToL  ii.  p.  186.    Compare  iSey,  Scienee  SoeiaUj  vol.  !1.  p.  86  note. 

'  It  is  to  the  activity  of  this  protecttve  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must 
ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  **le  d6faQt  despon- 
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executive  the  organ.  The  diflbrence  in  the  result  has  corre- 
flpondedwith  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made 
fit  for  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civfl  rights.  ^  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the 
power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  nJ)hold  our 
Uberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase  them ;  and 
this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men 
to  whom  such  subjects  have  long  been  familiar.  But  the  French, 
always  treated  as  children,  are,  in  political  matters,  children 
still.  And  as  they  have  handled  me  most  weighty  concerns 
in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  failed  in  matters  where 
the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  men  should  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that  before 
they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which  a  con- 
test with  the  dif&culties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be 
guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  concerned  with  is,  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and  England  long 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturally  followed  some 
striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fronde, 
and  that  waged  by  the  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French 
kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  influence  of  the 
nobiKty  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  diminished.  What,  how- 
ever, proves  the  extent  to  which  their  power  had  taken  root,  is 
the  imdoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfa- 
vourable circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control.^*  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
throne  became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people 

tati6it6,  qui  caract^rise  les  institutioiis  de  la  France  modeme."  Meyer,  Instit.  Judic. 
YoL  iv.  p.  586.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  fiivonr 
^the  establishment  of  academies;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their 
Jurists  owe  their  love  of  codification.  AH  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  rely  on  the  general  march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the 
unaided  conclusions  of  private  men. 

-^  "  Mably  (ObHrvatums,  voL  iii.  pp.  164,  165,  862-362)  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  as  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, see  2>c«  ESauXj  Hittariettes,  vol.  vii.  p.  155,  vol.  viii.  p.  79,  voL  ix.  pp.  40,  61, 
62,  vol  X.  pp.  256-25'7.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  matters  were  somewhat  better ; 
but  still  the  subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and 
miserable.  Ck>mpare  (Euvret  de  TSiraotj  vol.  iv.  p.  189;  Letter  from  the  JSarl  oj 
Cork,  dated  Lyons,  1*754,  in  BwrtotCe  Viary,  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in 
Fori,  JKet.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  406;  Jeffer9on*B  Corresp<md,  vol  ii.  p.  45;  and  8mith^$ 
Tour  on  the  Continent,  edit.  1798,  vol.  iiL  pp.  201,  202. 
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lemained  almost  the  same.  In  En^nd,  slayery,  or  vfllenaffe, 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  dimmiBhed,  and  was  extinct  by 
iiie  end  of  the  sixteenth  centmy.^^  In  Fiance,  it  lingered  on 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great 
Revolution  by  which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were 
called  to  so  sharp  an  account.^^  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  nobles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corv6e  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of 
ignoble  birth  ;**  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high  and 
chivahx>us  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult  to  their  illustri- 
ous descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.'^  Indeed,  every  thing 
tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt.  Eveiy  thing  was  con- 
trived to  humble  one  class,  and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles 
there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and 
also  the  most  important  military  posts.^^    The  privilege  of  enter- 

«^  Hr.  Eccleston  (.^/itA  AnHq,  p.  188)  Mys,  that  in  1460  ^^yillenage  had  al- 
most passed  away;^  and  according  to  Kr.  Tliomton  (Over-FomdoHon,  p.  18S), 
"Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  that  he  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slayes ;  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial  slares, 
stiU  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallam 
can  find  no  "  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  villenage"  later  than  1574. 
MiddU  Age9^  vol.  iL  p.  S12 :  see,  to  the  same  effect,  BarrtMion  on  the  Statutetj  pp. 
808,  809.  If,  however,  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  1  have  met  with  evidence 
of  i^  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

^  H.  Cassagnac  (CaMte$  de  la  JUvohtiiony  voL  iii.  p.  11)  says :  **  Chose  surprenante, 
il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aoiit  1789,  un  million  cinq  cent  mille  aerfa  de  corpe ;"  and 
H.  Giraud  {Prkte  de  VAneien  Uhroit^  Paris,  1852,  p.  8),  jusqu'i  la  revolution  une 
division  fondamentale  partageait  les  personnes  en  personnes  Ubres  et  personnes  su- 
jettes  il  condition  servUe."  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  dis- 
tinction was  abolished  by  Louis  Xvl.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  EechhacK^ 
Etude  du  Droits  pp.  271,  272,  with  Du  MeenU,  Mhn,  eur  le  Prince  Le  Brun^  p.  94. 
I  notice  this  particularly,  because  H.  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate 
writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  retdly  did.  Hitt.  dee 
divere  Etate^  vol  vi.  p.  101. 

*  OassagnaCj  de  la  JUvoiuiion^  voL  i.  pp.  122,  173 ;  Oiraud,  Aneien  Drcii^  p. 
11 ;  Boulaoie^  Mhn,  de  Louie  XVI^  yoI.  vi.  p.  156 ;  Mim.  au  Roi  ear  he  Municipeli- 
tie^  in  CSuwee  de  Turgot,  vol.  vii.  p.  428;  Mhn,  de  Genlie,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impo- 
sitions will  be  found  in  De  7%ou^  Hitt,  Univ.  vol.  xiiL  p.  24,  vol.  ziv.  p.  118 ;  Saint 
Atdaire,  Hiet,  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  L  p.  125;  Toequeville,  Anden  JUgime^  pp.  185,  191, 
420,  440 ;  SuUy,  (Eeonomiee  Boyatee,  voL  ii.  p.  412,  vol  iii.  p.  226,  vol.  iv.  p.  199, 
vol  V.  pp.  889,  410,  vol  vi.  p.  94;  Relat,  dee  Ambaeead,  Vinit,  vol.  i.  p.  96;  Mabljf^ 
Obeervaiioney  voL  jii.  pp.  855,  856 ;  Boulainvillierey  Aneien  Oouvemementf  vol.  iii. 
p.  109;  Ze  Vaeeor,  Hiet  de  Loide XIII^  voL  ii.  p.  29;  Man.  d'Omer  Talon,  voL  iL 
pp.  103,  869  ;  Mhn,  de  Monttdat^  vol  i.  p.  82;  Toegveville,  Regne  de  Louie  XVy  vol 
L  pp.  87,  882 ;  (Emree  de  Turgoty  vol.  L  p.  872,  vol  iv.  pp.  58,  59,  74,  75,  242, 
278,  vol.  V.  pp.  226,  242,  vol.  vi.  p.  144,  vol  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

**  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  vei^  year  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  **  will  consent, 
indeed,  to  equal  taxation.^  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated,  Paris,  May 
9th,  1789,  in  Jefferson' »  Correep.  vol.  iL  pp.  462,  468.  Compare  Mercier  eur  Boue- 
eeau,  voL  i.  p.  186. 

*>  **  Les  nobles,  qui  avuent  le  privilege  exclusif  des  grandes  dignity  et  des  gros 
b^n^fices.**    Mhn,  de  J^tvoro/,  p.  97  :  see  also  Mim.  de  BouUl^  vol  L  p.  56 ;  Lemonteg^ 
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lag  the  army  as  officen  was  ooufined  to  them  ;«*  and  tiiej  alniB 
posseflsed  a  preacriptive  light  to  belong  to  the  oavaliy.^'  At  the 
iame  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chance  of  oonfosion,  an  equal 
vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling  matteiB,  and  oare 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even  in  the  amusemaits  of 
the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought,  that,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  the  right  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dove* 
cote  depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman, 
whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he 
were  a  noble ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  weie  too 
elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.^^ 

Circumstances  like  these  are  vaLuable,  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  th^  belong;  and  their  importance  will 
become  peculiarly  obvious,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctioiDS 
have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomaniy,  copy- 
holders, and  free  buigesses  were  the  repiesentatives,  proved  &r 
too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing  principles,  (£ 
which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  politics,  and  the 
clergy  in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  opposition  made 
by  these  feelings  of  individual  independenoe,  that  we  owe  our 
two  greatest  national  acts — our  Beformation  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  our  Bebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  howeiyer, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other  point 
of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustra- 
ticm  of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between  France  and 
England. 

In  the  eleventh  centuiy  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution 
of  chivaby,'^  which  was  to  manners  what  feudalism  was  to  pdi- 

Etabliuement  Mamarchique^  p.  387  ;  Daniel,  SUt.  de  la  MUiee  J^trnfoUty  vol  ii.  p^ 
666 ;  Company  Mbn,  mir  Marie  Antoinette^  yo\.  L  pp.  288,  239. 

**  **  L'ancien  r^j^e  n'arat  admis  que  dee  nobles  poor  officiera.^  Mhn,  it  Ah 
land,  YoL  i.  p.  898.  S^giir  mentions  that,  early  in  the  reign  of  Lonis  XVI.,  ^'ka 
nobles  senis  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  an  service  comme  sous-lientenant.^  Mbn.  dt 
Siffur,  YoL  L  p.  65.  Compare  pp.  117,  266-271,  with  Mhn.  de  OenUe,  yoL  liL  j>.  74, 
and  De  StSd,  Ooneid.  ewr  la  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

**  Thus,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  IIL,  "il  remet  sons  Fancien  pied  la  caYilerie  w- 
dmaire,  qui  n*6toit  compost  que  de  la  noblesse."  Hitt,  Univ.  yoL  ix.  j^.  202,  208; 
and  see  yoL  z.  pp.  604,  606,  yoI.  xiii.  p.  22 ;  and  an  imperfect  statement  of  the 
same  fact  in  Baullier,  Siet,  dee  diven  Cerpe  de  la  Maieon  MUitaire  dee  Jtoie  de 
France,  Paris,  1818,  p.  68,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  sutnect. 

**  M.  TooqueYille  {VAneien  JfUffime,  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulatioDS 
still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  **  en  Dauphin^,  en  Bretmie,  en  Nor> 
mandie,  il  est  prohib^  A  tout  roturier  d*aYoir  des  colombieis,  fuies  et  y^^;  H  n'j 
a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  avoir  des  pigeons.** 

**  "  Dks  la  fin  du  onsi^me  si^le  4  F^fioque  m6me  oii  commenc^rent  les  eroisades, 
on  trouYe  h,  cheYalerie  iUblie.**  Koeh,  Tab.  dee  lUeolvtione,  yoL  i.  p.  143 :  see 
also  Sainte-Palaye,  Mhn.  eter  le  ChevaUrie,  yoL  L  pp.  42,  68.  M.  Guizot  ((^vtVw.  en 
Dranee^  yoL  iii.  pp.  849-864)  has  attempted  to  trace  it  bade  to  an  earlier  period ;  but 
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tacB.  This  connezioa  is  dear,  not  only  from  tli6  testimony  of 
oontemporaries,  bat  also  from  two  general  considerations.  In 
ihe  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one 
could  even  receive  knighthood  mdess  he  were  of  noble  birth ;'« 
and  the  preluninary  education  which  was  held  to  be  liecessary 
was  carried  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else 
in  their  own  baronial  casties.'^  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as 
ihey  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming 
spirit,  which,  b^ng  remedial  rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from  which  the  evil 
proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this,' 
was  in  fact  a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  the  protective  spirit."  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nobles  the  principle  of  faiighthood,  which,  being  personal,  could 
never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesias-^ 
tical  doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent.^'  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  r^ 
suits  of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this  that  Europe  owes  those 
orders,  half  aristocratic,  half  religious,^®  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St.  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  Jolm,  the  Knights 

he  appears  to  have  fuled,  thongb  of  eoarae  its  germs  may  be  easily  found.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  it  originated  in  Northern  Europe;  according  to  others  in  Ara- 
bia 1  MalUt^s  Northern  AntiquiHety  p.  202;  JourruU  of  J  not,  8oe,  toL  ii.  p.  11. 

**  "  L*ordre  de  chevalerie  n^^toit  accord^  qu'aux  hommes  d*im  sang  noble."  Bi^ 
numdit  Hitt.  dea  J^an^aiU,  toL  It.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel^  Hist,  de  la  MUiee^  ToL 
L  p.  97,  and  MOW  Bitt.  of  ClUvalr^  toL  I  p.  20. 

*''  '<  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
but  most  frequently  their  own  castles  serred.*'  Milt^  HUi.  of  Chivalry^  voL  i.  p. 
81 ;  and  see  BaifUe-Paiaye,  MSm.  $ur  VAnc  Cfkevalerie,  yoI.  i.  pp.  80,  66,  67,  on  this 
education. 

"  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
orusades ;  but  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleyenth  century.  Compare  Mtlh*  Btti,  of  Chivalry^ 
▼ol.  L  pp.  10,  11 ;  Danid^  ffiit.  d$  la  MUiee,  Tol.  L  pp.  101, 102,  108 ;  BouUnnvU' 
Uer$y  Aneien  Chiso,  toL  i.  p.  826.  Sainte-Pidaye  {Mhi,  mr  la  Chevalerie^  toI.  L  pp. 
119-128),  who  has  collected  some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chiyalry  and 
tiie  church,  says,  p.  119,  **  enfin  la  chevalerie  4toit  regard^e  comme  une  ordination, 
un  sacerdoce."  The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood, 
and  William  Rufiis  was  actually  knighted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc:  *'  Archiepisco- 
pus  Lanfrancus,  eo  qudd  eum  nutrierat,  et  militem  fecerat."  WUl,  Malmee.  lib.  iv., 
in  Seriptcres  pott  Bedam,  p.  67.  Compare  Foabrohe^e  BriHth  Monaefiiem,  1848,  p. 
101,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

^  The  influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Xr.  Mills;  who, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unhereditary  element  was  favourable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills'  Bitt.  of  Chivalry,  voL  L  pp.  15,  889,  vol.  ii.  p.  169; 
a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  facts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  es* 
timate. 

^  **  In  their  origin  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones,  were  en- 
tirely aristocratic.'*    MUF^  Hiet.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
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of  St.  Michael :  establishments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  eyils 
on  society ;  and  whose  members^  combining  anal(^us  vices,  en- 
livened the  superstition  of  monlm  with  the  debauchery  of  sol- 
diers. As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number  of  noble 
knights  were  solemnly  ple<]^ged  to  "defend  the  church;"  an 
ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history.*^  Thus  it  was  that  chivalry, 
uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  celibacy  and  noble  biHh,  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those 
principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institu- 
tion may  have  conferred  upon  manners,^^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  -actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging  the  term  of  its 
infency.^' 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength 
and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predominance  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  fresh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivaby, 
are  of  French  origin.^*  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
great  describers  of  chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of 

"  MiUe  HiH.  of  Chivalry^  Tol.  i.  pp.  148,  888.  About  the  year  112*7,  St.  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  discourse  in  favour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which  "  he  extols  this 

order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood He  describes  the 

design  of  it  as  being  to  give  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christian 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  that  God  might  approve."  Keanda^M 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  voL  vii.  p.  858.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ :  "  un  nouvel  ordre  de  chevalerie  des- 
tine &  poursuivre  les  h6r6tiques,  sur  le  module  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le 
nom  de  Milice  de  Christ."    JUorente^  Hist  de  P Inquisition^  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  188,  208. 

**  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  women.  Sainie-Palayey  Mim.  tut  la  Chewderie^  voL  i.  pp. 
220-223,  282,  284,  vol  iii.  pp.  vi.  viL  169-161 ;  HelvHius  de  VEsprit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60, 
61 ;  ScMegeVs  Lectures^  vol.  i.  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think, 
indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable 
reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *^  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in 
ancient  times  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  ancestors, 
and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry."  Gfrose^s  Military  Antiquities^  voL 
IL  p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nations^  1889,  pp.  146,  140. 

**  Hr.  Hallam  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  464)  says,  "A  third  reproach  may  be 
made  to  the  character  of  knighthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratical  spirit  of  high  birth, 
by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation." 

•*  Simondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^aie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  870,  871,  877 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  iv.  p.  478  ;  Foncemagne  de  VOr^ine  des  Armoiries,  in  M4m.  de  FAea^ 
dhnie  des  Inscriptions,  voL  xx.  p.  680.  Koch  also  says  {Tdl>Uau  des  Bholutions, 
vol  i.  p.  139),  "c^est  do  la  France  que  Tusage  des  toumois  se  r^pandit  chez  lee 
autres  nations  de  I'Europe."  They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.    lAngar^s  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  fiunoiu  cheyalier,  who  is 
always  considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  fcr  Francis  I.  Nor 
was  it  until  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tonmaments 
were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one  haying  been  held 
in  1560." 

But  in  England,  the  protectiye  spirit  being  much  less  active 
than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  chiyalry,  as  its 
ojffispring,  had  less  influence.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social  distinc- 
tions by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were 
never  so  great  in  our  country  as  in  France.^<  As  men  became 
more  free,  the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  fur- 
ther diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  a  law 
was  pass^  obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of 
knighthood  which  in  other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  ambition."  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  followed  by 
another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  mil- 
itary character;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  ci^  honour."  Finally,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  France  still 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mischievous 
institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicide  even  among  the 
people  themselves." ,  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two 

^  Mr.  HaUam  (IRdSU  Ages^  toL  ii.  p.  4*70)  says  they  were  **  entirely  discontin- 
ued in  France''  in  conseqaence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. ;  bat  according  to  MUl^ 
nut.  of  Chivalry^  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year ;  when  another  fatal  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  **  tournaments  ceased  for  oyer.**  Compare  Saint-Palaye  but 
la  CkevaUrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  40. 

"  Mr.  Hallam  (MtdcUe  AgeBy  Tol.  ii.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
with  other  classes,  "  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  Thwt  wu  not^  houh 
ever^  to  mxtch  distinciion  in  England  at  in  Franee^  The  great  honour  paid  to  knights 
in  France  is  noticed  by  Daniel  {MUiee  Fran^aimf  vol  i.  pp.  128,  129);  and  Herder 
{Ideen  eur  Geaehiehtey  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  that  in  France  chivalry  fiouxished 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Esmond!  (Sitt.  de$ 
Fran^aity  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

*'  The  StahUum  de  IfUUibnt,  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this. 
Compare  BlaekBtone's  Comment,  voL  ii.  p.  69 ;  Barrington  on  the  Btatutet^  pp.  192, 
198.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine. 
See  Sallam'a  Const.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  421,  and  Lyttdton's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  2S9,  2d  edit  4to,  1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  **  Indeed  it 
seems  a  deviation  from  the  original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot 
but  think  it  a  very  great  inconastency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  accefr 
sion  of  honour  to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any.** 

^  In  MtOs'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  U.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that  "the  Judges  of  the 
courts  of  law"  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  m. 

"  Mr.  Mills  {Hist,  of  CTSvalry,  voL  ii.  pp.  99, 100)  has  printed  a  curious  extract 
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otiierB,  which  seem  worthy  of  observatuA.  The  fliBt  i«,  that 
the  French,  notwithstanding  thm  many  admirable  qnalitiea, 
have  always  been  moie  remarkable  £>r  personal  vanity  than  the 
English ;'»  a  peculiarity  partly  referable  to  those  chivalric  tra- 
ditions which  even  their  occasional  republics  have  been  unable 
to  destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  undue  importance  to 
external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  man- 
ners, but  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and  the  like,  which 
we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in  such  high  estimation. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  bom  the  beginning 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is 
a  custom  which  we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  countries  suppUes  another  link  in  that  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimate  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^^ 

from  B  lamenUtion  over  the  destruction  of  chivalry,  written  in  the  rdgn  of  Edward 
rV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  is  a  popular  ballad, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  ifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Turnament  of  Totten- 
ham, in  which  the  follies  of  chivaby  are  admirably  ri^cnled.  See  Wart<m^i  BuL  cf 
English  Poetry^  edit.  1840,  toL  iiL  pp.  98-101 ;  and  Pmy'<  JReli^itM  of  Ancient 
JPokty^  edit.  1846,  pp.  92-96.  According  to  Turner  (HUt,  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p. 
868),  **  the  ande&t  books  of  chivahry  were  laid  aside^  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

**  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidenoei 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  as  well 
as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  among  the  French,  calls  them  "  the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world."  iMter  to  Bithcp  Sought  in  Aikin's  Lifs  ofAddtton,  vol.  i.  p, 
90.  Napoleon  says,  **  vanity  is  the  ruling  prindple  of  the  Fren<ui."  AlUonU  HuL 
of  Burojf>€^  vol  vi.  p.  26.  Dumont  (/SmwcmVt  tur  Jfirabeau,  P*  HI)  declares,  that 
*'le  trait  le  plus  dominant  dans  le  caract^  fran^ais,  c'est  Tamour  propre;"  and 
8%ar  {8ouwnir9y  voL  L  pp.  78,  74),  **  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  ou,  si  on  le 
veut,  la  vanit6,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable.*'  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the  English. 
Combe'a  JSUmenU  of  Phrenology,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1846,  p.  90 ;  and  a  partial  reoogni* 
tion  of  the  same  tikct  in  Brous$aU,  Coun  de  Pkrinologie,  p.  297.  For  other  in* 
stances  of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the  French,  see  ToegtievUU,  rAneian 
lUaitns,  p.  148 ;  Baranie,  LU,  Fran^.  au  XVIIJ*  Steele,  p.  80 ;  Mhn,  de  Brieaot, 
vol.  i.  p.  272;  JftMroy,  Siat,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  988;  lemonteyj  MabltMeenuni 
Jiomarehioite,  p.  418;  Voltaire,  Lettree  inidUee,  vol.  iL  p.  282;  ToeqwrnUe,  Bigne 
de  Louie  XV,  voL  ii.  p.  868 ;  De  StaH  eur  la  Bh>oliUion,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  it  p.  268. 

*^  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters; and  in  France,  where  the  chivabic  sfnrit  was  not  completely  destroyed  until 
the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  connexion  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mim,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  curious  letter  in  re- 
gard to  ohivah7  and  duelling  in  1778.  In  Engknd  there  is,  I  believe,  no  evidence 
of  even  a  single  private  duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  nxteenth  century,  and 
there  were  not  many  till  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  in  France  the  cus- 
tom arose  early  in  the  fiflkeenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for 
the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Jfontloeier,  Monare,  Franp. 
vol  ii  p.  486,  with  Monteil,  Biet,  dee  divere  State,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time 
the  love  of  the  French  for  duelling  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the  eigh« 
teenth  century,  when  the  Bevolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Eevolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  comparing  the  following 
passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringing  together,  as  no  one  has  writ- 
ten even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  notwithstanding  the  great  part  it  once 
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The  (M  associationB,  of  which  these  &ctB  are  bat  the  extern 
nal  expreBsion^  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing  yigonr. 
In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  religion,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Be&imation,  and  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  supremacj.  In  Enfflatul,  the 
pride  of  men,  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to 
mature  into  a  system  what  is  called  the  right  of  piivate  judg- 
ment, by  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  erad- 
icated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  aheady  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  thm  by  toleration,  prepared  tibe 
way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  whieh 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  amcmg  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed 
anabgous  results.  Our  anoestoro  firand  no  difficulty  in  humbling 
the  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative  insignifieance. 
The  wars  of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  jGwiilies  iuto 
two  hostile  fihctions,  aided  this  movement  ;^*  and,  after  the  reign 
of  Edward  lY.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those  private  wars,  by 
which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society.^*  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same  spirit 
displayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For, 
those  princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest 
classes  ;  and  even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  bencd&ciaL  Then  there  came  the  reformation  ; 
which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasiz&g  the  insubordination  of 
niien,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seeds  of  those  great 
political  revolutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke 

played  in  European  society.  J>0  Thim^  Sist  Univ.  toL  iz.  pp.  59S»  598,  yoL  zt. 
p.  67 ;  Daniel^  MiLice  FrangoUe^  toL  ii.  p.  582 ;  Sully^  (Eeorumies,  toI.  i.  p.  301,  yoI. 
liL  p.  406,  Tol.  Ti.  p.  122,  Tol.  riii.  p.  41,  toL  iz.  p.  408 ;  Carw^i  SiaU  of  France 
undsr  Henry  IV.,  in  Bireh't  HUtorieal  Jlmtiatumi,  p.  467 ;  Bm  Janstnts  Workg^ 
edit.  Gifford,  yoL  tI.  p.  69;  Jhdaure,  EUt.  dt  Paris  (1825,  8d  edit),  toL  It.  p.  667, 
YOl  Y.  pp.  800, 301 ;  Jue  ClerCy  Bihliotkeque  Univ.  yoL  xx.  p.  242 ;  Lettru  de  Fatin,  yoL 
ilL  p.  586 ;  Capefigm,  Bisf.  de  la  Reforme,  yoI.  Yiii.  p.  98 ;  Oapefigv^s  Jiiehelieu, 
YoL  I  p.  68 ;  jbea  JRSaux,  HitUmetUi,  yoL  x,  p.  18 ;  Mhn.  de  Qtnl%$,  yqL  iL  p.  191, 
Yol.  yH.  p.  215,  YoL  ix.  p.  861 ;  Mem.  of  the  Baroneu  d'Oberkirch,  yoL  i.  p.  71,  edit. 
Lond.  1852 ;  Lettree  ineditee  dJffueeseaUy  yoL  i.  p.  211 ;  Zettree  de  Du  Deffandd 
Walpole,  Yol.  iU.  p.  249,  yoL  iy.  pp.  27,  28, 162 ;  Baullier,  MaUonMUiiaire  iZm  JSow 
de  Franccy  pp.  87,  88 ;  Biog,  Univ.  yoI  y.  pp.  402,  408,  yoL  zziii  p.  411,  yoL  zUt. 
pp.  127,  401,  YoI.  xlviii.  p.  522,  Yol.  xlix.  p.  ISO. 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses  upon  the  nobles,  compare  HaUamU 
Contt.  Hist.  YoL  L  p.  10;  Idngar^s  Eist.  of  England,  YoLiiL  p.  840;  JBecUston't 
Fnglish  Antiq.  pp.  224,  820 :  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  w  rather  tarntotial, 
losses,  SindavrU  Mist,  of  the  Eevenue,  yoL  L  p.  156. 

"  ^*  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noblemen  in 
fiDg]andoceiir8intheieignof£dwardIV.''    ^iJ0»  on  <Ae  i^wvyf««Nw,  p.  128» 
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out  in  nearly  eveiy  part  of  Europe.  The  connexion  between 
these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  such  events,  during  the  latter  hedf  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  as  explain  tiie  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  fiital  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of 
the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nobiUty  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive  evidence ;  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For, 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must, 
as  a  body,  always  be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only 
because  by  a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain, 
but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  connect- 
ed with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  In  the  collision  of 
actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  offended  by  the  assump- 
tions of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  success- 
ful competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability  is  constantly  increasing. 
But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  go<^ 
old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation* 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  gloiy  is  without  a  rivaL 
When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their 
escutcheons ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and 
the  antiquity  of  their  ancestors, — ^they  experience  a  comfort 
which  ought  amply  to  atone  fi)r  any  present  inconvenience. 
The  tendency  of  this  is  very  obvious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  every  aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who 
have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over  with 
the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the 
fancy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there,  but,  by  a  process  with 
which  most  minds  are  familiar,  they  generalize  their  view  ;  and, 
even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fan^e, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and 
of  measuring  value  by  age;  thus  transferriog  to  the  past  an  ad- 
miration which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  ani- 
mate th(B  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  politics, 
that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition,  and  make 
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great  aocotint  of  upholding  establiflhed  customs.    Both  take  for 

g:anted  that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in 
rmer  times  there  were  means  of  discovering  traths  respecting 
goyemment  and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  similarity  of 
their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles. 
Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  conservative.  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy 
guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep  the 
church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the 
others  are  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  ex- 
amine how  &r  these  principles  are  reasonable,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose  that,  on  certain  subjects 
of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on 
all  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
leign  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective 
clfi^ses  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Beformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protestant  Beformation 
was  neither  more  nor  less  thaua  an  open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the 
mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly 
based,  is  enough  to  substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individu- 
als ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opioions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of  laymen; 
it  was,  in  &ct,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against  their  teachers,  of 
the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And  although  the  Beformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy, 
did  undoubtedly  abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they 
started,  and  attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own 
contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
Beformation  itself.  The  tyranny  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  stiU  more  during  the  reigns 
of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  l£at 
corruption  which  power  always  begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  movement  by  which  the 
power  was  originally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that, 
tried  by  the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was 
a  schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  from  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judgment,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of  the  rights  of  which 
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iti  own  prowyHingi  were  •  cooBtust  infiactiwi.  It  wis 
that  i£,  in  religious  matteiBy  povmte  judgment  woe  aqMcnie,  it 
became  a  h^  qnrimalcrime  toianieaiiTaiticleByOrto  takaany 
Bieaaore,  bj  which  that  judgment  could  he  tied  up;  whifey  on  the 
atha*  hand,  if  the  light  of  pnvate  judgment  were  iiot  8iq>ieaM,  th^ 
ehnich  rf  Kngknd  waa  gmlty  of  apostaay ,  inaonndiaa  ita  firand- 
en  did,  by  Tirtue  of  the  interpretatKMi  wUch  their  own  private 
judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  teneta  which  they  had 
hitherto  held,  stigmatize  thoee  teneta  aa  ididatrooa,  and  openly 
mounce  their  allegiance  to  what  had  ftr  centunes  been  vener- 
ated as  the  catholic  and  apostolic  chmdL 

This  waa  a  simple  altematiTe ;  which  mi^,  indeed,  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  asnredly 
haa  never  been  forgotten.  The  memoiy  rf  the  great  truth  it 
eonveys  was  preserred  by  the  wntings  and  teachings  of  the  Pun- 
tans,  and  by  those  habits  of  tiiougfat  natural  to  an  inquisitive 
age.  And  when  the  fallnesB  of  time  had  cwnCyit  did  not  &il  to 
bear  ita  b%uk  It  oontinned  sbwly  to  baetify;  and  befixe  the 
middle  of  the  seyenteatth  eentuiy,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a 
liie,  the  eneigy  of  which  noddng  oould  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  whidi  the  eariy  RptMiiieis  had  loudly 
piodaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  &ial  to  dioae  who  op- 
posed it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into  politics^  overturned  the 
government;  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  the  chnich.^*  For, 
rebellion  and  herray  are  but  different  fozms  of  the  same  disregard 
of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  of 
the  nature  of  a  pretest  made  by  modon  ideas  against  oU  asso- 
dations.  They  are  aa  a  struggle  between  the  feelings  of  the 
present  and  ths  monoiy  of  the  past  Without  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never  take  place;  the 
mere  conc^tkni  of  it  could  not  enter  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
would  they  even  dream  of  controUing,  by  their  individual  eneigy, 
those  abuses  to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  there- 
fiire,  in  the  hig^ieBt  d^pree  natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judg* 
ment  should  hd  opposed  by  those  two  powerful  dnnnpflj  who,  fiom 
their  position,  theur  interests^  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiqui^,  cleave  to  super- 
annulled  customs^  and  uphold  institutions  i^ich,  to  use  their 

f*  Gkrandon  (JSiif.  o/  ilu  RtbdUcn^  p.  80),  in  a  Ttrj  angry  spirit,  but  wHhper- 
lect  truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "  a  proud  and  Ten- 
omooa  dialike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  Sngland,  and  so  by  degrees 
(ss  the  progress  u  Tery  natural)  an  equal  inererence  to  thegovenmient  of  the  state 
too.**  The  Spanish  goTemment,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Kurim,  has  un* 
derstood  this  relation;  and  eren  so  late  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charies  Iv.  declared^ 
^qnll  T  a  crime  dli^rMe  dans  tout  ce  qui  tend,  ou  eontribue,  4  propager  les  idies 
tiftToUiooBnairesL''     "  "' 


JUonnt^^  Hid,  de  PlnquitUiom,  toL  it  pi  ISO. 
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favourite  language^  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wisdoin  of  their 
ihthers. 

From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  cleap- 
nees  the  intimate  connexion  which^  at  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  many  exceptions^  an  immense  majority  of  both 
classes  opposed  the  Befoimation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  |>rotectore  of  old 
opinions,  were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  this  can  excite  no 
surprise ;  it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
witii  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of 
the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after- 
wards  to  the  Protestant  clergy,^*  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  our  history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  queen,  I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At 
present,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  tov^uds  the 
nobles, — ^that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by  their  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  associations,  have  always  much  in  com- 
mon. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the 
ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  naturally  called 
to  her  coimcils  advisers  who  were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  nov- 
elties on  which  the  age  was  bent.  8he  selected  men  who,  being 
little  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  &vour 

i)resent  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  KnoUys,  8ad- 
er,. Smith,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign ;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and  they  were 
certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors.  They, 
however,  were  reconmiended  to  Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities, 
and  by  their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that, 
among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the 
queen,  they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  aij90  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.^* 

^*  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Proteetant  Engliah  bishops 
is  summed  up  rery  fairly  by  GoUier ;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church.  CoUUrU  SeeU$,  Hut,  nf 
Great  BrilaUiy  toL  tU.  pp.  267,  268,  edit.  Baifaam,  1840. 

^*  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1688,  Sixtus  Y.  publicly  brought  against  Elisa- 
beth, was,  that  "  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobiUty,  and  promoted 
VOL.  I. — 80 
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Nor  does  it  leqmie  mnch  anqmintanrc  with  the  histoiy  ct 
the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  thk  duuge.  WhateTer  expluia- 
tioa  we  may  chooee  to  give  of  the  &ct,  it  caimot  be  denied  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Eluaheth,  there  waa  an  open  and  constant 
m[ypofiition  betweoi  the  noUes  and  the  ezecntiye  gOTemment 
The  rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  moTement ; 
it  was  a  lising  of  the  great  fiunilies  of  the  north  against  what 
they  c(»isidered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administraticm  of  the 
queen.^'  The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly  Mary 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Maiy  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Eari  of  Northumberland,  the  Ead 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Eari  of  Arundel ;  while  tl^re  is  rea- 
son to  belieTe  that  her  cause  was  secretly  fiiToured  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  Eari  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberiand,  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbuiy,  and  the  Eari 
of  Sussez.^^ 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  es- 
cape the  sagacity  of  the  English  government  Cecil,  who  was 
the  most  poweiM  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 

to  honour  obscure  people."  BuiUrU  Mtmu  of  the  Caikolic*,  toL  u.  p.  4.  Persons 
also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-bom  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  inflnenced 
^  bj  fire  persons  in  particniaiv-an  of  them  q>nmg  from  the  earth, — Baeon,  Cecil, 
Ihidlej,  Hatton,  and  Walwngham."  Butler,  toL  iL  p.  31.  Cardinal  ADen  Unnted 
her  with  "  disgracing  the  ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  nnworthj  persons  to  all 
the  ciTil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities."  DodiTt  Chmrk  Euionfy  edit  'Hemej,  IMO, 
T<^  ilL  appendix  nOb  xiL  p.  xItL  The  aame  inilnential  writo',  in  his  Askumiiion, 
said  that  she  had  injured  England,  **  by  great  contempt  and  abasing  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  repelling  them  from  due  goTemment,  offices,  and  places  of  honour."  Al- 
UtCi  Admomtion  to  tJke  Ndnlity  and  People  of  EngUmi  €md  IreUmd,  1588,  (reprint- 
ed London,  1842),  p.  xr.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of  1588,  in  Be  TVnc, 
Hiet.  Univ.  toL  x.  p.  175  :  "On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d*aToir  an  prejudice  de  la 
noblesse  angloise  tieri  anx  dignity  tant  ciriles  qu*eccl£sasdquea,  des  hommes 
BOQTeanx,  sans  naissance,  et  indignes  de  les  possMer." 

"  To  the  phikwophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  snflEiciently  appreciated 
by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  Tery  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  erer 
nmde  by  the  great  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  "  were  allied 
by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Percies  and  NcTiles." 
Wrights  JSlixabeth,  1838,  toL  i.  p.  xxxIt.  ;  a  raluable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  UUt, 
ToL  1.  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be  "  all  of  the  best  &milies  in  the  north  of  Eoghmd." 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  consists  of 
the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe,  under  the 
title  of  MemoriaU  of  the  BOellion  of  1569.  They  show  very  clearly  the  real  natore 
of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  Norember,  1569,  Sir  George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  insurgents  waa  that  **  there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen "  (t.  e. 
crept)  "  in  sl>oute  the  prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince," 
Iec.,  MemoriaUf  p.  42 ;  and  the  editor's  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  charges 
aade  in  all  the  proclamations  by  the  earls.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how 
notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  fW>m 
Sussex  to  Cecil,  dated  5th  January,  1569  {MmoriaU,  p.  187X  one  paragraph  of  which 
beging,  "  Of  late  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in  serrioe." 

^'  ffaUmii,  I  p  130;  Lingard,  t.  pp.  97, 102  ;  TWnsr,  ziL  pp.  245,  847. 
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at  the  head  of  afGeurs  for  forty  yeara^  made  it  part  of  his  busi- 
ness  to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great 
&milies  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order 
to  increase  his  control  oyer  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to 
let  them  know  "  that  his  eye  was  upon  them/*' »  The  queen  her- 
self, though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On 
them  her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  her  pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished 
seyend  of  them  fer  acts  which  would  now  be  considered  no 
offences  at  alL  She  was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a 
class,  they  were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated 
with  unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  oider  became  extinct,  she  refused  to 
renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  histoiy,  a  point  to  be  mooted 
by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had 
no  concern.^'  Whatever  may  be  her  other  fiiidts,  she  was  on 
this  subject  always  consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  sunound  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of 
ordinaiy  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of 
dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She 
vidued  men  neither  for  the  splendour  of  their  ancestiy,  nor  for 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great 
queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and 
study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her 
to  see,  that  to  make  a  government  flourish,  its  coimcillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue  ;  but  that  if  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the  state  for 
which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  naturally  dis- 

^'  HaUanCt  Comt.  HUt.  vol.  i.  p.  241;  an.interesUng  passage.  Turner  (^HitL 
qf  Englandy  toI.  zii.  p.  237)  says,  that  Cecil  **knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 
to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power 
from  which  the  house  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it.** 

"^  In  1672  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct ;  and  was  not  revired  till  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  Yilliers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Blaek- 
9km£9  CommefUaries,  voL  i.  p.  897.  This  evidently  attracted  attention ;  for  Ben 
Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentions  ^*  the  received  heresy  that  £ng* 
land  bears  no  dukes."  Janton'a  Workty  edit.  Gifford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where 
Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction  in  1672,  has  made  an  unsatisfactory  note. 
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qualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  aad  by  the  friyolily 
of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by 
James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  two 
great  protective  chusses,  the  nobles  and  the  cleigy.  But  so 
admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported  by  the 
general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was  fi>und  impossible  for 
the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  bqth  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had 
become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable  to  subju- 
gate it  to  their  will.  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable 
blindness,  and  with  an  obstinacy  even  gteater  than  that  of  his 
father,  persisted  in  adopting  in  their  worst  forms  the  superannu- 
ated the6ries  of  protection,  and  attempted  to  enforce  a  scheme 
of  government  which  men,  from  their  increasing  independence^ 
were  determined  to  reject,  there  inevitably  arose  that  memorable 
collision  which  is  well  termed  the  great  Bebellion  of  Enghmd." 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Beformation,  I 
have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  and 
what  in  the  next  chapter,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature 
of  the  difference  between  our  Bebellion,  and  those  contemporary 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

^  Clareixdon  {But.  of  the  JUhettiimy  p.  216}  truly  calls  it  *<the  most  prodigious 
and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  ever  brought  forth.**  See  dao 
some  striking  remarks  in  WarwUk's  liemoin^  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THB  ENEBOT  OF  THE  PBOTECriTVE  BPIBIT  IN  PBANOB  EXPLAINS  THE  PAIL. 
UBE  OF  THB  FBONDB.  C0MPABI80M  BBTWSBN  THB  FBOITDB  AND  THB 
GONTEMPOBAET  ENGLISH  BBBBLIION. 

Thb  object  of  the  l^t  chapter  was,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there  collected,  it  appears 
that  this  spirit  was  first  organissed  into  a  distinct  secular  form 
at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  then  arose,  it  was,  from  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful 
in  England  than  in  France.  It  has  likewise  appeared  that,  in 
our  coimtry,  it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in  the  civil 
and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social  and  literary  hab- 
its of  the  French  nation.  Thus  &r,  we  seemed  to  have  cleared 
the  way  fi)r  a  proper  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to  follow  this  up  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  point  out  how  this  difference  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great 
English  Bebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  of 
classes  as  well  as  of  fisustions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
the  yeomanry  and  traders  adhered  to  the  parliament  ;^  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  rallied  round  the  throne.'    And  the  name  given 

^  **  From  the  beginning  it  may  be  «dd  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  classes  of 
towna  were  generally  hoetDe  to  the  kinx's  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were 
in  his  military  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as  Cornwall,  Worcester,  Salop,  and 
meet  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist.^'  HallamU  ConM, 
SUt.  ToL  i  p.  578.  Bee  also  JUngaar^t  m&t.  of  JSngiand^  toL  tI.  p.  804;  and  AU- 
fOf»*«  Biit.  of  Europe^  toI.  L  p.  49. 

>  On  thifl  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  general  Ikct,  compare  MwmoWa  of  Sir  P,  Warwick^  p,  217  ;  Carlylit 
Cfromwell,  vol  iiL  p.  807 ;  CUartndim'9  Hiit.  of  the  lUbeUion,  pp.  294^  297, 845, 846, 
401,  476 ;  Ma^a  Mat,  of  tho  Long  Parliamont,  book  L  pp.  22,  64»  book  iL  p.  68, 
book  iiL  p.  78;  SutiJIimoiCt  Memoin,  p.  100;  XudM't  iTwnoiri, toL  L  p.  104, toL 
iiL  pb  258 ;  AtUtrod^t  Memoin^  p.  86. 
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to  the  two  parties^  of  Boimdheadfl'  and  CavalierB/  proves  that 
the  trae  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It 
proves  that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  individuals  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  individuals  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no  trace 
of  BO  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  coun- 
tries precisely  the  same ;  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  attained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was  like  our 
rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  Imrrier 
against  the  despotism  of  government.'  So  &r,  and  so  long,  as  we 
merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  com])]ete. 
But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the  French  being 
very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion  took  should  likewise  be  dif- 
ferent, even  though  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine 
this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  have  already  noticed — namely,  that  in 
England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion  being  merely  political, 
and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  ; 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in 
the  absence  of  which  fireedom  has  always  been  impossible  ;  and 
striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could  not  save  the 
country  from  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XIY.,  rapidly  feU. 

'  Lord  Clarendon  says,  in  his  grand  style,  **the  rabble  contemned  and  desfosed 
under  the  name  of  roundheads."  Hut.  of  the  BebeUion,  p.  186.  This  was  in  1641, 
when  the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowed.  See  Fairfax  Ccrrupond,  toL 
iL  pp.  186,  820. 

*  Just  before  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  **  You 
are  called  cavaliers  in  a  reproachful  signification."  See  the  king's  speech,  in  Somen 
JVaetSy  vol.  ir.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accused  his  opponents  of  "  ren- 
dering all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  caTa- 
liers."    May's  Hist,  of  the  Long  ParliamefU,  book  iii.  p.  26. 

*  M.  Saint- Aulaire  (Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  toL  L  p.  t.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the 
Frondeurs  was,  '*  limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  de  la  liberty  eirile 
et  en  confier  la  garde  aux  compagnies  souveraines ; "  and  at  p.  tL  he  calls  the  dec- 
laration of  1648,  '*une  y^ritable  charte  constitutionnelle.**  See  also,  at  toI.  i.  p. 
128,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  much 
displeased  at  this  tendency,  complains  that  in  1648,  **  le  peuple  tomboit  impercepti- 
blement  dans  le  sentiment  dangereux,  quMl  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  ddfendre  et 
de  s*armer  centre  la  violence  des  sup^rieurs."  Mhn.  de  jily,  p.  16.  Of  the  imme- 
diate objects  proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another 
was  to  obtain  a  law  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more*  than  twenty-four 
hours,  "  sans  6tre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  fiure  son  proote  B*il 
se  trouvoit  criminel,  ou  T^Urgir  sll  6toit  innocent."  MSm,  de  Montglaty  voL  ii.  p. 
186;  Mim,  de  MotteviUe,  voL  iL  p.  898;  Mim.  de  Rett,  vol  L  p.  266;  Mkn.  ^Omer 
Tudin,  ToL  ii.  pp.  224,  226,  240,  828. 
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That  our  Great  Bebellioii  was,  in  its  external  form,  a  war  of 
classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  fiicts  which  lie  on  the  sm&ce  of 
histoiy.  At  first,  the  pariiament*  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw 
oyer  to  their  side  some  of  the  nobles;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time 
succeeded.  But  as  the  struggle  advanced,  the  futility  of  this 
policy  became  evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  move* 
ment,  the  nobles  grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more 
democratic.^  And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  percep- 
tion which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  witii  what  may  be 
read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  that  time.  Just 
before  the  war  b^an,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parUamentaiy  forces,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his 
lieutenant.  A  commission  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,*  the  only  man  of  high  rank  agamst 
whom  Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity.^*  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament  was  at 
first  dispoBed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the  old  leaven  of 
their  order."  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  in- 
spire the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  his 

*  I  use  tbe  word  *  pariiament'  in  the  sense  giren  to  it  by  writers  of  that  time,  and 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

"*  In  May,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  HaUarrCB  CoatL 
J^ti.  Tol.  i.  p.  669 ;  but  they  gradually  abandoned  the  popular  cause ;  and,  according 
to  Fori.  Hist.  voL  lit  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  erentually  **  seldom  more  than  Ato 
or  six  *'  were  present. 

'  These  increasing  democratic  tendenciet  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker's 
curious  work,  Tha  History  of  Independencjf.  See,  amons  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  69. 
And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hut.  of  tie  lUheUum,  p.  614):  **That 
violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened  the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  ob- 
structed all  the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished 
as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  an^ed 
to,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen.**  What 
these  new  workmen  were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  "  Uio  most  in- 
ferior people  preferred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit.**  Book  xL  under  the  year 
1648.  Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell»  m  Fairfax  Corremond.  vol  iii.  pp. 
116.  116. 

'  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in  1648.  Ltid^ 
lomfM  Mem,  toI.  i.  p.  68 ;  CarlyU^t  Cromwell^  toI.  L  p.  189. 

»  «*  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  fire  members,  Manchester,  at  that 
time  Lord  Kymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  hnpeached.  This  circumstance 
endeared  Kymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  in- 
terests.'* lAngar^s  En^and^  toL  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  said  that  Lord  Essex  joined 
the  popular  pwrty  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.    Fairfax  Cforretp.  toI.  Ui.* 

**  Mr.  Cariyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  Just  observations,  on 
the  "  high  Essexes  and  Manchesten  of  limited  notions  and  large  estates.**  CarlyUU 
OromwM,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 
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treacheiy  ;^*  and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  introsted  to 
Waller,  he  bo  obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
officer  in  the  commiflsion,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general^'  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  he  had  received  a  mili- 
tary command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  oon&rred 
it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford ;  but 
finding  that  the  king,  who  never  forgave  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  him  with  the  &vour  he  expect^,  he  returned  to  London ; 
where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of 
parliaments^ 
.^  Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust 
which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
the  parliament  against  the  king  must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles.^^  To  this  the  popular  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  .first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  tiie 
!^rl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command, 
but  all  members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 

"  LudhwU  Memoirs^  voL  iil  p.  110 ;  Eutchinaon's  Mmnoirs^  pp.  280,  231 ;  Ear- 
rWs  IAve»  of  the  Stuarts,  vol  iii.  p.  106;  Btdstrode's  Memoirt,  pp.  112,  118,  119; 
darendatCs  JRebellum,  pp.  486,  614;  or,  u  Lord  North  puts  it,  "for  Genend  Essex 
began  now  to  appear  to  the  pri7ate  cabalists  somewhat  wresty."  NariJCa  Narraiivt 
of  Pauagta  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament^  published  in  1670,  inSomera  7iract$y  toL 
▼i.  p.  578.  At  p.  684,  the  same  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  "  beixig  the  first  person 
and  last  of  the  nobility  employed  by  the  pariiament  in  military  a&irs.  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  fiitureages, 
to  deter  all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  settins  up  a  demo- 
cratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  conmiion.**  The. 
''  Letter  of  Admonition  *'  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is  printed  in  Pari. 
Eiet.  Tol.  iil  p.  274. 

"  lAngarie  Hut,  of  Englamd,  toI.  ti.  p.  818.  See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
Ilsaex  and  Waller,  Walher'e  Eigt.  of  Independency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Pari.  Eiit, 
vol.  iiL  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {Memoire,  p.  254)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
"  faTourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London." 

^  Compare  Eallam't  Conet,  Eist.  toL  i.  pp.  569,  570,  with  Bvhtrode^e  Memowe,  p. 
96,  and  Lord  Bedford's  letter,  in  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vL  pp.  189,  190.  This  shuflaing 
letter  confirms  the  un&Tourable  account  of  the  writer,  which  is  given  in  CUttendovCe 
RtMlion,  p.  422. 

**  Br.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  oflTered  command  to  some 
of  the  nobles,  "  not  that  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  in- 
tended to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  tiiat  they  might  poison  them 
with  their  own  venom^  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their 
side.'*  BaUi^e  Account  of  the  late  Troubles  in  EngUmd,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too 
supposes,  that  almost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  detennined  to  dissolve 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Somers  Tracts,  vol  vi.  p.  682.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  idleged  to  have  stated 
that  **  there  would  never  be  a  good  tame  in  England  till  we  had  done  with  lords.** 
CarlyWs  Cromteell,  vol.  L  p^  217 ;  and,  what  is  evidently  the  same  cireunwtanoe,  in 
BoUe^s  Memoirs,  p.  18. 
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serrke.**  And^  only  a  week  after  the  execation  of  tlie  king, 
thoy  fonnally  took  awajthe  legidatiye  power  of  the  peers ;  put- 
ting at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  o|»nion,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  ^^  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
aboUshed.'''' 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  oonvinoing  of  the  true 
character  of  the  Englirfi  rebellion^  if  we  consider  who  those  were 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will  show  us  the  democratic 
nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have 
Tamly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent. Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who 
looked  behind,  but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to 
trace  it  to  personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  un- 
paralleled outbreak  to  a  dispute  rei;)ecting  ship-money,  or  to  a 
quarrel  about  the  privil^s  of  parliament,  can  only  suit  the 
habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble 
of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that 
the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, could  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  country,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of 
men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
slightest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  oonfiagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  <^  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which 
the  Beformation  was  the  religious  form.  As  the  Beformation 
was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  by  great 
cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and 
most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  move- 
ment firom  bebw,  an  uprising  fi:oni  the  foundations,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank 
who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army 
was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the 
royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and  the  king  made  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution,  the 
two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those 

^  ThlB  was  the  "  Self-denying  Ordinance,'*  wliioh  was  introduced  in  December, 
1644 ;  but,  owing  U>  the  reeistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until  the  subsequent 
April.  Pari,  But.  toL  IH.  pp.  a26-S3'r,  840-849,  804,  855.  See  also  Mem.  of  Lard 
EoUeB,  p.  80;  Mm,  of  Sir  P,  Wanoiek,  p.  288. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Par/.  JSRst.  toI.  ill.  p.  1284; 
ffattanCs  Contt.  SUt,  toL  i.  p.  648 ;  C€mpMV%  Chief-JmUee*^  toL  i.  p.  424 ;  LuOfrnfi 
Mm.  ToL  L  p.  246;  TFatvtcif«  Mm.  pp.  182,  886,  852. 
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members  who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  his  fikTonr. 
Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken^  and  indeed  only  could  have 
been  taken^  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and  of  a  bold 
and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had,  however,  been  recently 
a  common  working  tailor  ;>b  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  history  as  having  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with  Joyce,  since  his  oiigi* 
nal  occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman.'*  The  tailor  and  ^e 
drayman  were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  position 
m  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  same  tendency 
was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being  destroyed,  that  small 
but  active  party  known  as  the  fifdi-monarchy  men  increased  in 
importance,  and' for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Their  three  principal  and  most  distinguished  members  were. 
Yenner,  Tufihel,  and  Okey.  Yenner,  who  was  the  leader,  was 
a  wine-cooper  ;'*  Tuffiiel,  who  was  second  in  conmiand,  was  a 
carpenter  ;'^  and  Okey,  though  he  became  a  colonel,  had  filled 
the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.** 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that 
period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a  man  had 
ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  former 
avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell  himself  was  a  brewer  ;*' 
and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant  to  a 
private  gentieman.**    Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ; 

^  '*  Comet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agitators  in  the  anny,  a  tailor,  a  fellow 
who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  very  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hol- 
lis's  house.**  ClaretuMM  RebeUitm,  p.  612.  <*A  shrewd  tailor-man.**  jyimM% 
ChmmentarieM  an  the  reiffn  of  CharUe  L,  1861,  toL  it  p.  466. 

>*  Ludlow  (JTemoirt,  toL  u.  p.  139);  Noble  (Ifemcin  of  the  Ecnue  of  Cromwell, 
ToL  ii.  p.  470);  andWinstanley  tZo^  Mariifroloffy.edit.  1666,  p.  108),  mention  that 
Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  lidienle  of  the  old  distino-^ 
tions,  conferred  knighthood  on  him  **  with  a  faggot**  OrmeU  lAfi  of  Owen,  p.  164 ; 
HarMs  Livet  of  the  Stuarta,  toI.  iiL  p.  478. 

**  **The  fifui-monarchy,  headed  mainly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine^ooper.**  C7«r- 
lyU*e  Oromwellf  ToL  iii.  p.  282.  "  Venner,  a  wine-cooper.**  LUtef'e  Life  and  Cor^ 
reep.  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

n  *«  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Tuifiiel,  a  carpenter  living  in  Gray*8  Inn  Lane.** 
WinetanUjfe  Martyrology,  p.  168. 

^  "He  was  a  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor  chandler 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames^treet.**  Pari,  SUt.  toL  iii.  p.  1606.  See  also  Winetan- 
Uffe  Martfroiogy,  p.  122. 

**  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  brewer :  but  that  he  really  practised  tiiat  useful  trade  Is  attested  by  a  variety  of 
evidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician,  Dr.  Bates.  BcAeie  TroMee 
in  England,  voL  IL  p.  288.  See  also  Walker'e  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  82, 
part  U.  p.  26,  part  iii  p.  87 ;  yobU't  Houee  of  Cromwell,  vol  L  pp.  828-881.  Other 
passages,  which  I  eaanot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Uterature  of  the  time. 

**  "  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
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but  he  became  an  admiral^  and  was  2Dadet>iie  of  the  oaxnmis- 
aoners  of  the  navy.**  Colonel  GK>ffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
dryBalter  ;*<  Major-general  Whallej  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
draper.'^  Sldppon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  edu* 
cation/^  was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-ma)or-general  of  the  army ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  council^*  Two  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  aU  events  a  hawker  of  small 
wares  ;'^  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  re- 
ceived the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1659.'^  Other  trades  were  equaUy  successful ;  the 
highest  prizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  ^ey  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  silk-mercer  ;'*  so  was 
Colonel  Bowe;''  so  also  was  Colonel  Yenn.'^  Salway  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remembran- 
cer's office ;  and  in  165  9  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a 

married  the  Protector^a  sister.'*     Pari,  But.  toI.  iii.  p.  1600.    "  A  serviiup- 

nuin ; in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell^s  sisters.''    WifutanUpi 

Martyroloffv,  p.  126. 

*  **  Blchard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  have  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  a  toyman 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  employment ; 
.  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  conmiissioners  of  the  navy  with  Popham  and  Blake, 
and  in  April  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea."  NobU^»  Lives  &f  the 
JUgieidee,  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  178.  Winstanley  (Martyrol,  p.  121)  also  says  that  I>eane 
was  "  servant  in  Ipswich." 

**  "  Apprentice  to  one  Yaughan  a  dry-salter."  NcMe  Houw  of  CromweUy  vol. 
iL  p.  507 :  and  see  his  Jlegicidet,  vol.  L  p.  266. 

"  **  Bound  apprentice  to  a  wooUen-draper."  Winttafdei^a  Martyr,  f,  108.  He 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success,  tor  Dr.  Bates 
{Ihmbiee  in  England^  voL  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  **  a  broken  clothier." 

"  ''Altogether  illiterate."  ClarendoiCs  JUbellion,  p.  162.  .  Two  extraordinary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  BvrtotCs  I^iary^  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  26,  48-60. 

"  HolMs  Mem,  p.  82 ;  LudlovPs  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fairfax  in 
Car^a  Memoriala  of  the  Civil  War^  1842,  voL  i.  p.  418. 

"  "  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  would 
have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  Cromwell  waa 
preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London."  BaU^e 
Account  of  the  Troublee^ipuct  ii.  p.  222. 

"  NobU'e  JRegicidee,  vol.  U.  pp.  272,  278.  Lord  Holies  (Memdre,  p.  174)  also 
mentions  that  he  was  '*  a  linen-draper." 

"  "  Edward  Harvy,  late  a  poor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Bishop 
of  London's  house  and  mannor  of  Fulham."  Walker'e  Indq^endene^y  part  l  p.  170. 
**  One  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."    ClarendorCe  Rebellion,  p.  418. 

*  Owen  Rowe,  "put  to  the  trade  of  a  mlk-mercer,  •  .  .  . ,  went  Into  the  parlia- 
ment army,  and  became  a  colonel"    NoMe  Regicide*^  vol.  ii.'D.  160. 

^  **A  silk-man  in  London ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel"  NobWe  Regicidee^  vol  ii.  p.  288.  *'A  broken  silk-man  in  Cheap-side." 
WtnetanUtfe  Martgrol.  p.  180. 
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member  of  the  coimcil  of  state.**  Aroand  that  cotmcil-boaid 
were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper,"*  and  Cawlej  the  brewer  ;'^ 
while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  private  Bervant/^  and  Oomelhu  Holland,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  fonnerly  a  link- 
bOT.**  Among  others  who  were  now  &vonred  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  wooUen-draper,^'  Pniy  the 
weaver,^^  and  Pemble  the  tailor.^*  The  parliament  which  was 
sommoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  parlia* 
ment,  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose 
name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet 
Street."  Thus  too,  Downing,  though  a  poor  charity-boy,**  be- 
came teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of  Englaiid  at 
the  Hi^a*'  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had 
been  a  gentLeman's  servant  ;**  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  wood- 
monger  ;*^  Colonel  Cooper  a  haberdasher;*^  Major  Bolfe  a  shoe- 

"  WaUcet^M  Indejmdmey,  part  i.  p.  143;  Pari.  BUt.  toL  iil  p»  1608;  ImdUm'* 
Mem,  vol.  ii.  pp.  241,  259 ;  Abie's  Jiegicides,  vol  u.  pp.  168,  162. 

■•  He  waa  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,"  and  was  "  one  of  the  eonncfl  of 
■late  in  1649  and  1651."  I^oMb  BegieideSj  vol.  i.  p.  99:  see  abo  FatL  BitL  voL 
iu.  p.  1694. 

^  "A  brewer  in  Chiohester; in  1660-1  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the 

oonncil  of  tUte."  JVoWs  RegieidM,  yoL  i.  p.  136.  **  VHUiam  Cawley,  a  brewer  of 
Chichester."     TFtn«ton/ey't  Martyrol.  p.  138. 

"  John  Beraers,  **  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  aerring-man,"  waa  *^one 
of  the  coancil  of  state  in  1669."    Nchle^i  Heaieides^  yoL  L  p.  90. 

»  <«  Holland  the  linke-boy."  Walker's  In^ndeney,  part  iil  p.  87.  "  He  waa 
originaUy  nothing  more  thui  a  serYant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  waa  made  one  of  the  council  of  atate  in  1649,  and 
agiun  in  1660."    Nchle'e  lUgieides,  yoI.  i.  p.  867,  868. 

*"  Noblest  Mem,  of  (Mmwelly  vol.  iL  p.  602. 

"  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  L  p.  167. 

**  JSZZm'«  Original  ZeUere  iUuetrative  of  Engliah  Bieiory,  third  aeriea,  yoL  Iy.  p. 
219.  Lond.  1846. 

^  Pari.  HUt.  YoL  iiL  p»  im \  Roee'e  Biog.  Bid.  yoL  ilL  p.  172;  C^tfrendxmU  Re- 
beUian,  p.  794. 

**  "  A  poor  child  bred  upon  charity."  Barriers  Stuartt,  yoL  y.  p.  281.  *'Aman 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obacure  education."  ClareadotCs  iXft  of  .Sifiwe^/l  p. 
1116. 

*•  See  Vaugha,n^9  OromtoeU,  Yol  L  pp.  227,  228,  yoL  ii.  pp.  299,  802,  438 ;  Lieter't 
Idfe  and  Correep.  of  Clarendon^  yoL  ii.  p.  231,  yoL  iiL  p.  184.  The  common  opinion 
IB,  that  he  waa  the  aon  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney ;  but  if  ao,  he  waa  probably  ille- 
gitimate, conaidering  the  way  he  waa  brought  up.  HowoYer,  hia  Hacluiey  origin  ia 
Yery  doubtful,  and  no  one  appeara  to  know  who  hia  father  waa.  See  Ihies  and  Qice- 
m«,  Yol.  iil.  pp.  69,  218. 

**  NobleU  BegicideBy  yoL  l  p.  862.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  thia  remark- 
able man,  who  not  only  distinguished  himself  aa  a  aoldier,  but,  judging  from  a  letter 
of  hia  recently  publiahed,  appeara  to  have  repaired  the  deficienciee  of  hia  eariy  edn* 
cation,  ,  See  Fairfax  Ccrreeoond.  Yol.  Iy.  pp.  22-26,  108.  There  never  haa  been  a 
period  in  the  hiatory  of  England  in  which  ao  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  em- 
ployed in  the  public  aervice  aa  during  the  Commonwealth. 

**  NobWe  Boute  of  OromueU^  yoL  ii.  p.  607. 

*•  JfoWe'f  OromvfeU,  vol,  ii.  p.  518 ;  Batet'e  TVwMsi,  yoL  iL  p.  222. 
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maker  ;^*    Colonel  Fox  a  tmker  ;'*    and  Colonel  Hewson  a 
cobbler/" 

Sach  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellum,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  such  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  consummated/*  If  we  now  turn  to  France,  we  shall  cleaiiy 
see  the  difference  between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations.  In  that  country,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained 
its  activity ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  sdf-command  and  self-reliance, 
by  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not  throw 
ofiF  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our 
ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 
constantly  diminishing;  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  impaired* 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  English  and  French  re» 
hellions  were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects,  they  were  distinguish^  by  one  most 
important  difference.  This  was,  that  the  En^ish  rebels  were 
headed  by  popular  leaders  ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply  their 
own  chieft  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In  France,  such  chiefs  were 
not  to  be  found ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit, 
such  habits  had  not  been  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our 
island,  the  JTunctions  of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  con* 
ducted  with  conspicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butch- 
ers, by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 

^  BaUi9  LaU  TrovbU;  toI.  L  p.  87 ;  lMStwf%  Mm.  vol  i.  p.  220. 

^  Walher'9ffi9LofIndBpendeHey,^ptLri^.p.ei, 

*>  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson, says  that  he  ''had 
been  a  shoemaker."  Ladhv^^  Memoirg,  yol.  ii.  p.  189.  But  this  is  the  amiable 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  a  cobbler.  Bee  Walker^*  Independency,  part  ii.  p.  89 :  TTtfUteM* 
lei/'s  Mcartyrol,  p.  128 ;  BaUe'e  Late  Ihmbles,  toL  ii  p.  222 ;  NoWe  Cromwell^  toL 
SL  pp.  261,  845,  4Y0. 

^  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himflelf  witnessed,  says,  that,  about  1649,  the 
army  was  commanded  by  '*  colonels  and  superior  offlcers^  who  lord  it  in  their  giH 
coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  tnem  led  dray-horses,  wore 
leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fkthers  or  mothers."  Sitt,  c/ 
Jndepend.  part.  11  p.  244.  The  Mereunug  Btuticue^  1647,  says,  ''Chelmsford  was 
governed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlars.'*  iSbuM^y's  Comnum^ 
place  Book,  third  series,  1850,  p.  480.  And,  at  p.  484,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes 
a  similar  statement  in  regard  to  Gambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  thai 
"most  of  the  colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold* 
smiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like."  ffolMe  Memoin,  p.  149.  When  Whitelooke 
was  in  Sweden,  in  1658,  the  prater  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
■^y^Dg*  "  ^hal  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cob- 
blers.^ WhUeloek'e  Swedish  Smhauy,  toL  L  p.  205.  Bee  also  a  note  in  CaneUken^u 
met  of  the  Ckmpth  of  England,  toL  ii  p.  156. 
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strn^le  which^  at  the  Bame  moment^  was  going  on  in  France, 
presented  an  appearance  totally  dififerent.  In  that  country,  the 
rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing ;  men,  in- 
deed, of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage.  There,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour  ;  a  galaxy  of  rank, 
a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  dema- 
gogues. There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
tiiie  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 
the  DiAe  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouiUe,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Laigues, 
the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de  Yitry,  the  Marquis 
de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the 
Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Count  de  Rantzau,  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;"  and  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference, there  followed  some  results,  which  are  well  worth  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
waning ;  and  which,  during  the  last  seyenty  years,  has,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocks, 
that  its  ultimate  &te  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which  much 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose  tastes, 

habits,  and  associations,  being   altogether  popular,  formed  a 

bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the^ople,  and  preserved 

the  union  of  the  whole  party.     In  France,  the  sympathy  wag 

very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.    What 

sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the 

peasant,  toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  richftnd  dissolute 

.^iloble,  whose  life  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits 

^  which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 

!  proach  among  the  nations  ?     To  talk  of  sympathy  existing  be- 

\  ti^een  the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assur- 

.;  edly  would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high-bom  men, 

\'who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual  and  insolent  contempt. 

lit  is  true,  that,  from  causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  the 

**  Eyen  De  Betz,  who  yainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  party,  found  that 
it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  dem- 
ocratic tendencies,  he,  m  1648,  thought  it  advisable  "  t&cher  d'engager  dans  les 
int^rdts  publics  les  personnes  de  quality.    Mhn,  de  Joly^  p.  81. 
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people  did,  unhappily  for  themselyes,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  with  the  greatest  veneration ;'«  but  every  page  of  French 
history  proves  how  unworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
in  how  complete  a  thraldom  ihe  lower  chases  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of  de- 

Cdence,  were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  rebel- 
,  and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  command  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed 
the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of 
freedom,  prevented  the  nation  from  efifecting,  by  their  civil  wars, 
those  great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ftising  into  one  party  the 
popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object  of  the  people 
was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  the  object  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,''  and  minister  to 
that  personal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been 
notorious.  As  this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been 
little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances, 
which  wiU  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
will  show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription, will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  eiSect 
which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions 
produce  upon  personal  character.  How  pernicious  such  distinc- 
tions are,  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracies  ;  and  in  the  notorious  &ct  that  none  of  them 
have  preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries  > 

*«  Mably  (OUervatioM  «*r  VBist  de  France,  vol.  i.  p.  857)  frankly  says,  "L*ex- 
•^  emple  d^un  graftd  a  toujours  6t6  plus  contagieux  chez  le  Fran^aia  que  peurtout  ail- 
leurs.**    See  also  toI.  ii.  p.  267 :  "«famai8  Texemple  des^  grands  n'a  6t6  aussi  oon- 
tagieuz  ailleurs  qu^en  France ;  on  dirait  quails  ont  le  malheureax  priyil^ge  de  tov(k  ' 
justifier.**    Rivarol,  though  his  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  t<x 
those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in  France, "la  noblesse  est  aux  yeux  du  peuple  une  esp^  - 
de  religion,  dont  les  gentilshommes  sont  les  prfttres."     M6nu  ae  Rivarol^  p.  JK,  . 
Happily,  the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
French  Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage.  '*   ■ 

**  The  Buke  de  hi  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the  nobles  raised' 
a  civil  war,  "  avec  d^antant  plus  de  chaleur  que  c'6tait  une  nouveaut^.**  Mem,  d$  . 
Boehefoueauldy  vol.  I  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontey  (Btabliuement  de  Louie  XIV,  p. 
868) :  *'  La  vieille  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combattre,  faisait  la  guerre  par  goiit, 
par  besoin,  par  vanity,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mhn,  iJPOmer  Talon,  vol  ii-  pp> 
467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1649,  hiduced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war; 
and  on  the  way  in  which  their  frivolity  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavalUe,  Hiet,  dee 
Pranfoie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169, 170. 
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where  thej  are  frequently  invigorated  by  the  infbsion  of  plebeian 
bloody  and  iheir  order  streng&ened  by  the  aocesancm  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make  their  own 
position,  but  cannot  be  looked  lor  in  men  whose  position  is  made 
for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than 
from  within,  it  must  inyariably  happen  that  the  possession  of 
external  distinction  will  be  preferred  to  the  sense  of  inter-* 
nal  power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate 
to  those  mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men 
measure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ;  that 
which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  &1se  standsud  of  merit, 
which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they 
are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their 
pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extinction 
would  rapidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others. 
Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  ex- 
ternal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dignity ;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
acts  except  those  which  proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admiia* 
tion  of  his  contemporaries,  must  naturally  make  great  account 
of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and 
thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings  they  are  im-» 
mediately  obvious.  This,  therefore,  being  the  great  distinction, 
that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by 
chance,  without  exertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  ;proof,  not  of 

{»ride,  but  of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind, 
t  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea 
of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  greatness  consists.  What  mar- 
vel if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifies  should 
swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel 
if  such  empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  crosses  ;  if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter, 
and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  if  one  man  should 
long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another 
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man  to  fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household  ;  while  the  ambition 
of  a  third,  ie,  to  make  his  danghter  a  maidH^f-hononr,  or  to  raise 
his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  onght  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
French  nobles,  in  the  seyenteenth  century,  displayed,  in  their 
intrigues  and  disputes,  a  iiiyolity,  which,  though  redeemed  by 
occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  eyery  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  giye 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tast^  and  temper  of  that  powerful 
class  which,  during  seyeral  centuries,  retailed  the  prepress  of 
French  ciyiUzation. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were  diyided, 
the  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
grayity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty 
faded  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more  exciting 
to  the  minds  of  the  nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
this  great  social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  eyen 
if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  Uberty  could  be  allowed.'*  Bo  fiir, 
the  rule  was  yery  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses  themselyes,  highly 
agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  iUus- 
trious  nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  inyidious  distinction,  and  ex«- 
erted  all  their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wiyes  the  same 
honour.  This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted  ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which,  unfortunately,  are  not  fully  understood,  an  in- 
noyation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  priyilege 
of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  fSunily.'^    In  consequence  of  this 

^  Hence  the  duchesses  were  called  "  femmes  assises ;"  those  of  lower  rank  **non 
asdses."  Mhn,  de  ForUenay  Mareuil,  vol.  i.  p.  11}.  The  Ck>unt  de  S^gor  tells  110 
that  **  les  duchesses  jouissaient  de  la  pr^rogatiye  d*dtre  assises  snr  un  tabouret  ches 
la  reine.''  Mhn.  de  SSgWy  toI.  i.  p.  19.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amua- 
higly  illustrated  in  Mhn.  de  Saint-Binum,  vol.  UL  pp.  216-218,  Paris,  1842 ;  which 
should  be  compared  with  De  ToequetfilUj  Rhgne  de  Lome  XV,  yoL  ii.  p.  116,  and 
Mhn,  de  OenlUj  toI.  x.  p.  888. 

*^  "  Survint  incontinent  une  autre  difficult^  A  la  cour  sur  le  si\jet  des  tabourets, 
que  doivent  aydr  les  dames  dans  la  cbambre  de  la  reine ;  car  encore  que  cela  ne 
racoorde  r^gulitement  qu^auz  duchesses,  n6anmoins  le  feu  rm  Louis  XIII  Tayoit 
accord^  auz  filles  de  la  maison  de  Bouillon,"  &c.  JAm,  d*Omer  TaUm,  yoL  ill.  p. 
5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  Xlli. 
the  case  of  S6fs;tdeT,m  JDueioe, Mimoiree  SeereU,  yol.  i.  pp.  360,  861.  The  consequen- 
ces of  the  innoYation  were  yery  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  B6anz  (UietoneUee^  Yoi- 
YiiL  pp.  228,  224)  mentions  a  distmguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says :  '<  Pour  satisfiure 
son  ambition,  il  lui  falloit  un  tabouret ;  elle  cabale  pour  6pouser  le  Yieux  Bouillon 
La  Marck  yeuf  pour  la  seconde  fois.'*  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be 
bfUBed,  *'elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  Youlant  A  toute  force  avoir  un  tabouret,. elle 
Spouse  le  fils  ain6  du  due  de  Yillars;  c'eat  un  ridicule  de  corps  et  d'esprit,  car  il 
YOL.  L — SI 
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evil  precedent,  the  question  became  seriouBly  ccmiplieated,  since 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  purity  of  their 
descent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  house  of 
Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been  grossly  eza^;emted. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  ti^e  nobles 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  {participate. 
To  reconcile  these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were 
suggested;  but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  bein^  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to  the 
inferior  nobles  the  point  they  bo  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and 
1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  under  the  advice  of  her  council, 
formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to 
the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy, 
namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the 
Princess  de  MarsiUac.^^  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  pro- 
mulgated, when  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^'  They  imme- 
^tely  summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own 
order  who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  agression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assembly,  they  at  once  adopted 
measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^*^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success,  insisted  that 
the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty 
had  been  conceded  to  the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the 
Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who 
could  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.^^  The 
greatest  confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  tugently  insisting 

est  boMU  et  quad  imbecile,  et  gueux  par-dessuB  cela."  This  meUncholy  event  hap- 
pened in  1649. 

"*  As  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mhn.  deMoUwUU,  tqL 
iiL  pp.  116f  869.  According  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iii.  p.  867),  the  infe- 
rioritj  of  the  Princess  de  Marsillac  consisted  hi  the  painful  fact,  that  her  husband 
was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  stiU  alive,  "  il  n'^toit  que 
gentilhomme,  et  son  p^re  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n*6toit  pas  mort.*^ 

**  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Mhn.  de  Motteoilie,  toL  ilL  pp.  867- 
898,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  ojunion. 

**  In  October,  1640  <'  la  noblesse  s'assembla  k  Paris  sur  le  fidt  des  tabourets." 
ir<SB».<2(XefM<,  vol.  L  p.  184. 

«>  *<  Tons  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aXeux  avoient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  gran- 
deur, par  des  alliances  des  femmes  desoendues  de  ceux  qui  4toient  autrefois  maltres 
et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demanddrent  la  mdme  prerogative  que  eeile 
qui  venoit  d'etre  accord6e  au  sang  de  Foix."  MSm.  de  MUuiiiUy  voL  iii.  p.  117. 
Another  contemporary  says :  "  Cette  pretention  ^mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la 
eour  sur  cette  diiE6renoe  et  in^galite.**  Mhn.  d^Omer  Tahn^  vol.  iii.  p.  6;  and  vol. 
it  p.  487 :  *'*•  le  marquis  de  Noirmoutier  et  celui  de  Yitry  demandoient  le  tabouret 
pour  leurs  femmes.** 
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OB  tiieir  own  clauns^  there  was,  for  many  montlis,  immuient  dan* 
ger  lest  the  qnestioiL  shoold  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword.**  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  thongh  less  nnmerons  than 
their  opponents,  were  more  powerfal,  the  dii^nte  was  fimlly  set- 
tled in  their  &your.  The  queen  sent  tothenr  assembly  a  foraial 
message,  which  was  oonyeyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  con- 
cession of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
marshals  not  only  pledged  themsdves  as  responsible  for  the 
promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  would  personally  superintend  its  execution.*'  The  noMes, 
however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most 
tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  shotdd  be  as  public  as  the  injuiy. 
It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse, 
that  government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,*^  in  which  the  favours 
granted  to  the  unprivil^ed  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  was  taken 
away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and 
from  the  Countess  de  Fleix.*' 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds,  and 
wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  while  questions  were  at  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance, — questions  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government.**  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have 
been  to  head  the  people  in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  im- 
mense was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  English  Rebellion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  some 

**  Indeed,  at  one  moment,  it  wm  determined  that  a  counter^monBtratioa  ahooM 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must 
have  canaed  civil  war :  **  Noos  r^soMmes  mie  contre-assemblte  de  noblesse  poor  son* 
tenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan.**    Dt  Betx,  Mhnoirei,  yoI.  L  p.  284. 

•*  Mim.  de  MoUeviUe,  toL  lii.  p.  389. 

**  ''  Sign6  d'eUe,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d'etat.**    Ihid.  toI.  iii.  p.  891. 

*  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  stmegle  will  be  found  in  the  MimoirB  cf 
Madame  deMoUevUU,  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon;  two  writers  of  rery  dUTerent 
minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

**  Saint  Aulaire  (Hiet,  de  la  Fronde,  toL  i.  p.  817)  saya,  that  in  this  same  yew 
(1649), "  Tesprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tMes,  et  chacun  i  cette  ^poqne 
soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautorit^  fit  un  examen  raisonn^.**  Thus,  %do,  in  Mkn.  de 
Manifflat,  under  1649,  **on  ne  parlait  publiquemeni  dans  FwiB  que  de  r6publiqae 
•tdelibert4.''T0l.ap.l86.  In  1648/' efEtasa  est  oontemptio  super  principes."  if<$im 
d^Omer  Talon^  toL  ii  p.  271. 
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evideooe  lias  just  been  given.^^  How  that  evidence  might  be 
ahnoBt  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  centory, — a  class  of  works 
which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adhe- 
rents, supplies  the  best  materials  firom  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed.  In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters 
are  related  with  a  becoming  seQse  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was  to 
have  an  arm-chair  at  court  ;^^  who  was  to  be  invited  to  the  royal 
dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them  ;^*  who  was  to 
be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;^* 
who  should  have  the  firot  seat  in  church  ;^^  what  the  proper  pro- 
>  portion  was  between  the  rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length 
of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;^^  what  was  the 
dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^^  who  was  to  have  precedence  at 
coronations  ;^*  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some 

*^  That  the  failure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time :  "  Yous  tous 
itonnerei  peut-^re  de  ce  que  je  dis  phis  sdr,  &  cause  de  rinstabilit^  du  peuple :  mais 
fl  faut  avouer  que  celui  de  Paris  so  fixe  plus  ais^ment  qu'aucun  autre ;  et  M.  da 
Yilleroi,  qui  a  6t6  le  plus  habile  homme  de  son  si^cle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  conna 
le  naturel  dans  tout  le  course  de  la  ligue,  oH  11  le  gouvema  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  M 
de  08  sentiment.  Ge  que  j^en  ^pronyois  moi-mtoe  me  le  persoadoit."  JVSm.  da 
JUtZt  Tol.  i.  p.  848 ;  a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
declamation  of  those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  fickleness. 

*"  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  faronr  pf  the  Duke  of  Tork^  to  whom,  in 
1649,  "la  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lul  donna  une  chaise  k  bras."  Menu  d» 
MotUville,  vol.  ill.  p.  270.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter  seems  to  have 
been  differently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  {Mhn,  vol.  ii.  p.  882)  tells  us  that  "le 
dnc  d^Orleans  n^avoit  point  de  &uteuil,  mais  un  simple  si^ge  pliant,  4  cause  que  nous 
^tions  dans  la  chambre  du  roi.*'  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  la 
the  kine^s  room,  the  same  writer  describes  "  M.  le  due  d^Orleans  assis  dans  un 
fkuteuil.^  Jbid.  vol.  ill  p.  96.  Compare  Le  Vanar^  EUi,  de  LtyuieXUI,  toL  vifi. 
p.  810.  Voltaire  (Diet,  Philoa,  art.  Ceremonies)  says :  "  Le  fauteuil  &  bras,  la  chaise 
a  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  6t6  pendant  jdusieurs 
sidles  d'importants  objets  de  politique,  et  dMllustres  sujets  de  querelles.**  (Euvrea 
de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  "fauteuil"  and  "chaise"  is  ex- 
plained in  Mem,  de  Genlie^  vol  x.  p.  287. 

**  See  Mim,  de  MottevtUe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  809,  810. 

^*  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss.  In  Mbn,  de  MoUtviUe^ 
vol.  iu.  p.  818. 

"  Mhn.  corner  Talon,  vol.  i.  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond^  hotly  asserted, 
that  at  a  I^  J)eum  "U  ne  pouvait  6tre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans  ik  premiere 
chflire."    This  was  hi  1642. 

^'  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  "  drap  de  pied,"  see  Mbn.  de  MoUeviUe,  voL  iL 
p.  249. 

^'  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  Marsillac, 
for  "  permission  d^entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  carrosse."  Mbn.  de  MottevUU,  toI.  iiL 
pp.  867,  889.     , 

''*  Mbn.  de  Poniehartrain,  vol.  i.  pp.  422,  428,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XHL 
Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  will  be  found  in 
Mbn,  d'Omer  Talon,  vol  ill  pp.  28,  24,  487 ;  and  even  hi  the  grave  woik  of  Sully, 
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thooghty  the  Dnke  de  Bouillon,  having  once  possefised  the  0OV- 
ereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
who  had  never  possessed  any  sovereignty  at  all  ;^'  whether  the 
Dnke  de  Beaufort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  council-cham- 
ber before  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he 
ought  to  sit  above  him.''*  These  were  the  great  question^  of  the 
day :  while,  as  if  to  exhaust  eveiy  form  of  absurdity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his  meals,"  and  who  was 
to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privilege  of  helping  on  the  queen  with  ' 
her  shiffc." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the 
reader  for  obtruding  upon  his  notice  these  miserable  disputes 
respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable  they  now  appear, 
were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  understanding. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence,  and  above 
all,  the  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  in- 
fomftttion  they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected  by  ordinary 
historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only 
do  they  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they 

(EeoitomieM  Royalty  roL  viL  p.  126,  ToL  viii.  p.  895;  which  ahoold  be  compared 
with  De  Thou^  ffiit  Unit,  yoI.  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 

**  Mbn.  de  Lenet^  vol.  i.  pp.  878,  879.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  fidntest  perception  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1662,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  (JbT^m.  de  Conrart,  pp.  161,  162);  nor  another  dispute,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  lY.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or 
whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first.    J)e  Tfwu^  Hiet,  Univ.  toI  zi  p.  11. 

^'  This  difficulty,  in  1662,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and 
ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  mentioned  by  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhn,  de  MontgleU^  vol.  ii.  p.  867 ;  Mim,  de  Im 
Boehefaueauid,  vol.  ii.  p.  172;  Mhn,  de  C<mrart^  pp.  172-176;  Mkn.  de  Hetz,  toL 
ii.  p.  203 ;  Mhn,  d'Omer  Taloriy  yoL  iii.  p.  487. 

^^  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620 : 
**  En  ce  mSme  temps  s'^toit  mii  un  trte  gprand  diiferend  entre  M.  le  prince  de  Cond^ 
et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  sujet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  d^eux  pr^tendoit 
devoir  presenter  au  roi  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient  tous  deux  prte  sa  majesty.** 
Mbn.  de  Fantchartrainj  vol.  ii  p.  296.  Le  Yasser,  who  gives  a  fuller  account 
(Regne  de  Louie  Xllly  vol.  iii.  pp.  686,  637^  says :  **  Gachun  des  deux  princes  du 
sang  fort  6chauffez  it  qui  feroit  une  fonction  de  maltre  d^hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de 
son  c6t^,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit  dhme  manik«  dont  les  suites  pouvoient 
devenir  facheuses."  But  the  king  interposing,  **ihi  furent  done  obliges  de  c^»der: 
mais  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  Tun  k  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  menacantes." 

^'  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  berore  his 'wife 
oould be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift;  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them, 
compare  Mem.  de  Saini-Simon^  1842,  vol.  vlL  p.  126,  with  Mim,  de  MottevUie^  voL 
U.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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refer,  but  in  a  phfloBophic  point  of  view  they  are  highly  impor- 
tant. They  are  part  of  the  materials  from  which  we  may  gen- 
eralize the  laws  of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different 
periods  assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as  op- 
posed to  the  feeling  of  independence.  How  natural  this  power 
iiy  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  veneration  ib  itself  supported.  The  origin  of 
veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.     These  two  passions,  either  alone 

,  ^r  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration ;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.     We  wonder  because  we  are  ig- 

-  norant,  and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more. ignorant  and  more 

"  weak  than  tliey  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have  been  more 

^  given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of  reverence, 
which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 

.  into  poUtics,  cause  despotism.  In  the  ordinary  march  of  society, 
these  evils  are  remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  which  at 
once  lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources :  in  other 
words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear*  and 
thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  independence.  But  in  France, 
this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted 
by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 

.  protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political 
circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it, 
the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely 
maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  look  up- 
wards, and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own  resources,  but  on  the  resources 
of  others.'  Hence  that  pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always 
remarkable.  Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
'teristics,  is  founded.'*  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  venera- 
tion have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce  each  man 
to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to  himself;  while 
the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can 
supply.  The  result  of  aU  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  movement  stimulated 
the  French  to  rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social 

^*  Also  conoectod  with  the  institaUon  of  chivalrj,  both  being  cognate  sTmptomfl 
of  the  Bune  spirit. 
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tendency  widely  even  in  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  kept  aliye  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.    Thus  it  was  that,  while  the 
war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown«    Both  classes  relied  upon  what 
they  sav^  inunediately  above  them.    The  people  beUeved  that 
without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety;  the  nobles  believed 
that  without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.    In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinct- 
tions  proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  up-    ^ 
holding  the  ancient  notion  Ihat  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain 
of  honour.    They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  ddc-  ^ 
trine,  according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over-^. 
looked,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose' 
operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  will 
of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.     This,  indeed,  is  but  part  of  the  old  sdieme  to 
create  distinctions  for  which  nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to 
substitute  a  superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is 
real ;  and  thus  tiy  to  raise  Uttle  minds  above  the  level  of  great 
ones.    The  utter  jGEulure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual 
cessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long,  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must 
be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proceed.    Unless 
counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must  be  between 
the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused  by  the  memory 
of  past  favours,  and  the  hope  of  fiiture  ones.    In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strengtiiened  by  that  protective  spirit  which 
induced  men  to  cli^^  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  shouM  seek 
the  slightest  favours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
some  examples  have  just  been  given.    They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
own  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity  . 
even  in  his  commonest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  waa  ' 
a  matter  of  the  greatst  importance  which  of  them  should  hand  : 
him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 
of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.'*''    It  is  not,  however,  for  the   ' 
sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon  these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that   . 
I  have  collected  evidence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they 
were  engrossed.     So  far  horn  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

^  Even  JQSt  before  the  French  Revolution,  these  feelings  stOl  existed.  See,  for 
instance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  Company  Mem,  ntr  Marie  Antoinette,  Tol.  i.  pp. 
98,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  Prudhomme^e  Miroir  de 
Pom,  in  SouthejfU  Commonplace  Booh^  third  series,  1860,  p.  251,  no.  166. 
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than  blamed  ;  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they  e^an 
exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to  them.  Bat 
we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose  interests  depended 
on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  rrference  to  the  &te  of  the 
French  people  that  the  historian  need  trouble  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  French  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  of 
this  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  dis- 
plays in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  that  protective  and  aristo- 
<)ratic  spirit,  of  which  they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its 
present  reduced  and  waning  condition.  Such  facts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is 
indeed  still  aMcted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  very  mit- 
igated form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages,  when,  raging 
uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in 
which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point 
out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  considered  the  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  civil  wars  in  the  two  countries  It  is  evident 
that  the  low-bom  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understanding  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell 
and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gen- 
ealogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
small  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not  even 
studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly. 
They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perform ;  and  they 
peiformed  it  well.''^  They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  government,  and  they  would  not  stay  their  hands 
until  they  had  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until 
they  had  not  only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised 
those  bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  undertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly  display 
some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest  minds  are  sul>- 
ject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with  that 

'^  Ludlow  thus  expresses  the  sentiments  which  induced  him  to  make  war  upon 
the  crown :  **  The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king*s  party  and  us  being,  as  I 
apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  govern  as  a  god  bj  his  will,  and  the  nation 
be  gorerned  by  force  like  beasts  ?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  governed  by 
laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a  government  derived  from  their,  own 
consent  ?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  king  was  unsafe 
to  the  people  of  England,  and  unjust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  It.  ZwUow^b 
Memoirs^  vol.  1.  p.  230.  Compare  Whitelocke's  spirited  speech  to  Christina,  in  «7<mr- 
nalo/the  Swedith  T^mbasty^  voL  i.  o.  288 ;  and  see  pp.  890,  891. 
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un&igned  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  taught  the  finit 
mat  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  who,  in  language  not  to 
be  mistaken,  proclaim^  to  them  that  the  impunity  wUch  they 
had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their 
transgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more 
decisive,  than  any  they  haid  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PBOTEOTIVE  SPIBIT  GAKBIED  BY  LOUIS  XIT.  INTO  LITEBATUBE.  EXAMIN- 
ATION OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL CLASSES  AND  THE  OOYEBNINO  CLASSES. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
protective  system,  and  the  notions  of  subordination  connected 
with  it,  gained  in  France  a  strength  unknown  in  England,  and 
caused  an  essential  divergence  between  the  two  countries.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectuiEd  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  its  social  and  poHtical  history.  For  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encour- 
aged a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  regulate 
•the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was 
finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  that  singular 
intellectual  polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what 
feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was 
paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French 
crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  &vour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  mtellectual  eminence.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
apparent  cause  of  the  system  was  the  personal  character  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes  were  those  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  which  established 
in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remaiaed  undisturbed  until 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to 
carry  them  into  every  department  of  Ufe,  was  the  great  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successM.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes  highly  in- 
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stntctire,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
despotism  which  has  ever  occurred;  a  despotism  of  the  hugest 
and  most  comprehensive  kind;  a  despotism  of  fifty  jears  over 
one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Earope,  who  not  only  bore 
the  yoke  without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfuhiesSy  and 
even  with  gratitude  to  hmi  by  whom  it  was  imposed.' 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY .  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest 
standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  un- 
bridled profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling 
superstition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  his  public 
career,  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which 
eventually  roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon 
France  sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  policy, 
he  formed  a  strict  aUiance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  re- 
sisted the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy."  To  them  he  aban- 
doned every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative,' 
Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  liberties,  of  which 
Henry  I Y.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  down  to  this  period 
had  been  preserved  intact.^    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 

*  On  the  dlBgraoeAil  gubseryiency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Cape^ 
fyve'$  Louia  XIV^  yol.  L  pp.  41,  42,  116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le 
y aasor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bitterly  says,  '*  mais  les  FrancidSy 
accoutmnte  4  TesclaTage,  ne  sentent  plus  la  pesanteur  de  leurs  chalnes.**  Lt  km* 
•or,  HuL  de  Zouis  XIII^  vol.  vi.  p.  670.     Foreigners  were  equally  ama7.ed  at  tlv» 

feneral,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing  servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated 
ebruary,  1704-5,  passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, 
"  you  wiU  hardly  find  this  argument  understood ;  for  whatever  flashes  may  now 
and  then  appear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man.**  Forster'i 
Original  Letters  of  Locke,  Sidney ,  and  Shaftesbury ,  1880,  p.  200.  In  the  same  year, 
De  Foe  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  WUsovCs  lAfe  of  D9 
Foe,  voL  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  from  Blois  a  letter  which  strikmgly 
illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison^  vol.  !.  p.  80. 
Compare  Bwmefs  Own  Tlmey  vol  iv.  p.  865,  on  "  the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 
which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  their 
king." 

'  The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  fkirly  stated 
by  H.  Ranke :  **  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Gewalten  unterstiitzten  einander.  Ber  E5nig 
ward  von  den  Einwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Clerus  von  der  unbedingten  Autor- 
it&t  der  geistUchen  Gewalt  des  Papsthums  freigesprochen.*'  Die  P&p$te^  voL  iiL 
p.  168. 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Sismondi,  BlsU  des  Fran^aii^ 
ToL  XXV.  p.  43. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679:  **Dto  I'ann^e 
1679  les  concessions  faites  aux  protestans  avaient  M  graduellement  restreintes.** 
JHplcmatie  Fran^aise,  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  in  1662, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Hazarin.  See  Sismondi,  Hitt.  des  Franqais,  voL  xxt. 
p.  167  ;  Bendut,  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from 
Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  (LieUr's  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  *'the 
horrid  persecutions  the  reformed  rehgion  undergoes  in  France  ;*'  and  Locke,  who 
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clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  princi- 
ple of  toleration  had  for  nearly  a  centuiy  been  incorporated  with 
the  law  of  the  land.^  It  was  at  their  instigation  that  Jnst  before 
this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in 
order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbar- 
ities which-foUowed  are  related  by  authentic  writers  ;^  and  of  the 

trayeUed  in  France  in  1675  and  1676,  stated  in  his  Journal  (Kinff'9  Life  of  Loeke^ 
vol  i.  p.  110)  that  the  Protestants  were  losing  "  every  day  some  privilege  or  other.* 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  aU  the  French  historians ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  tliat  any  of  them  havo  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  ia 
Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.  In  March,  1665,  Patin  writes,  '*0n  dit  que, 
pour  miner  des  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les  chambres  de  T^dit,  et  abolir 
r^dit  de  Nantes."  LettreB  de  Patin,  vol.  iii.  p.  616. 

*  Compare  BwmsCi  Own  Ihne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  78-76,  with  8i^de  de  LouU  XIV^  in 
(Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  877,  878.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who 
persisted  in  their  religion  "  6taient  livr4s  aux  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  ex- 
cept6  celle  de  tuer.  II  y  ent  pourtant  plumeurs  personnes  si  crueUement  mal- 
trait^es  qu^elles  en  monrurent.^*  And  Burnet,  who  was  in  France  in  1685,  saya, 
"  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  tb  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty."  What 
some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now  relate ;  because  the  evidence,  howerer 
painful  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  delicacy  which 
would  hide  such  fincts,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  is 
under  of  hplding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  branding  with  public  infiuny,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Q^k^e  SytMd- 
icon  in  GaUiOy  1692,  folio;  and  Benoiet,  BUtoire  de  VEdU  de  Nantee,  1695,  4to. 
From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in 
1685.  *^  Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants ;  and  there  was 
« ifo  wickedness,  though  never  so  horrid,  which  tiiey  did  not  put  in  practice,  that 
they  might  enforce  them  to  change  their  reUgion.  .  .'  .  •  They  bound  them  as 
criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  funnel 
into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  their  throats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived 
them  of  their  reason,  and  they  had  in  that  condition  made  them  consent  to  become 
Catholics.  Some  they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a 
thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them 
with  pen-knives,  tare  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pinpers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful 
outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  cidling  upon  God  for  mercy,  constrained 

them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  the 

bedposts,  and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before  their  eyes From 

others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  cause  an 
intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could 
not  prevail  upou  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  they 
did  then  imprison  them  in  dose  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them."  Quickie  Bynodieon,  voL  i.  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxL 
"  Cependant  les  troupes  exer(oient  partout  des  cruautez  inouies.  Tout  leur  6toit 
Dermis,  pourveu  quails  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Us  faisoient  danser  quelquefois  leurs 
h6tes,  jusqu'A  ce  qu'ils  tombassent  en  d^faillance.    Us  bemoient  les  autres  Jusqu*4 

ce  quHls  n^en  pouvoient  plus n  y  en  eut  quelques-uns  k  qui  on  versa  de 

Tean  bouillante  dans  la  bouche H  y  en  eut  plusieurs  &  qui  on  donna  des 

coup»  de  b&ton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  ^prouver  si  ce  supplice  est  aussi  cruel  que  les 

relations  le  publient.    On  arrachoit  k  d'autres  le  poll  de  la  barbe D^autres 

briiloient  &  la  chandelle  le  poll  des  bras  et  des  Jambes  de  leurs  h6tes.    D'autres  iai- 
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effect  produced  on  the  material  mtereste  of  the  nation,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  fix)m  the  fiict,  that  these  religious  persecutions 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants, 
who  fled  to  different  parts,  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  la- 
bour, and  that  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  enriching  their  own 
country.^  These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  the  si  xfisice  of  history.  Tet  in  the  &ce  of  them,  there 
are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  i)eople  were  weighed  down  by 
an  insufferable  taxation  ;  that  their  children  were  torn  from  them 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent ; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — ^ 
although  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are  writers, 

soient  briiler  de  U  poudre,  si  prte  du  Yisage  de  ceax  qui  leur  resistoient,  qn^elle  leur 
grilloit  toute  la  pean.  lU  mettoient  &  d'autres  des  cbarbons  allumez  dans  les  mains, 
et  les  contrugnoient  deles  tenir  fenn^es,  jusqa*&ce  que  les  charbons  fusseut 6teints. 
....  On  brOla  les  pieds  &  plusieurs,  tenant  les  uns  long-tems  devant  un  gnnd 
feu ;  appliquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  liant  Jes  pieds  des  autres 
dans  des  bottines  pleiAes  de  graisse,  qu*on  faisoit  fondre  et  cbauffer  peu  &  peu  devant 
un  brasier  ardent.*  Benaitt^  Siat.  de  VEdU  de  NanUe,  vol.  v.  pp.  887-889.  One  of 
the  Protestants,  named  Ryau,  they  ^^li^rent  fort  6troitement;  lul  sevi^rent  les 
doigts  des  mains ;  loi  fich^rent  des  ^pingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lul  firent  brOler  de  la 
poudre  dans  les  oreilles  ;  loi  perc^rent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  lieux,  et  vers^rent  du 
vinugre  et  du  sel  dans  ses  blessures.  Par  ce  Unrnnent  iU  ipuU^eni  m  patience  en 
deuxjoure;  et  UforeerefU  d  chanper  de  reUgum,**  p.  890.  ^*Les  dragons  ^toient  les 
m6mes  en  tous  ueuz.  Us  battoient,  ils  6tourdissoient,  ils  briUoient  >en  Bourgogne 
oomme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Ouyenne,  en  Normandie  conime  en 
Languedoc.  Mais  ils  n*aYoient  pour  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni  plus  de  piti6 
que  pour  les  hommes.  Au  contraire,  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  est 
une  des  propri^tez  de  leur  sexe ;  et  ils  s'en  prevaloient  pour  leur  faure  de  plus 
sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  leurs  juppes  par  dessus  la  tdte,  et  on 
leur  jettoit  des  seaux  d^eau  sur  le  corps.  B  y  en  eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent 
ea  chemise,  et  qu*ils  forc^nt  de  danser  ayeo  eux  dans  cet  6tat.  ....  Deux 
fflles  de  Calais,  nomm^es  le  Noble,  furent  mises  toutes  nuds  sur  le  pay^,  et  fu- 

rent  ainai  expos^es  &  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outrages  des  passans Des 

dragons  ayant  116  la  dame  de  Yesen^ai  k  la  quenouille  de  son  fit,  lul  crachoient  dans 
la  bouche  quand  elle  Touyroit  pour  parler  on  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p. 
911  are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
which  indignation  rather  than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the 
duune  can  only  light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  au- 
thority such  scandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  compelling  men  to  change  their  religious  opinions. 

'  H.  Blanqui  (HUt.  de  rjScanomie  PoliHqvej  voL  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the  revoca^ 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  cost  France  "  cinq  cent  mille  de  ses  enfants  les  plus  in- 
dustrieux,'*  who  carried  into  other  countries  ^*  les  habitudes  d'ordre  et  de  travail 
dont  ils  6taient  imbus.**  See  also  Siiele  de  Louie  XTFj  chap,  xxxvi.,  in  (Eueree  de 
VoUavre^  vol.  xx.  pp.  880,  881.  Several  of  them  emigrated  to  North  America. 
Compare  Oodmn  on  Population^  pp.  888,  889,  with  Benout^  VEdU  de  NanUe^  vol.  v. 
pp.  978,  974,  and  LyelVe  Second  Vieit  to  the  United  StaUe,  edit.  1849,  vol  ii.  p.  159. 
See  also,  on  the  efl'ects  of  the  Revocation,  Lettne  inSditee  de  VoUaire^  vol  ii 
p.  478. 
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eren  in  our  01m  day,  who  aie  m  infctniited  wHih  ilie  ^otM  of 
Uftemtoie,  as  to  bahnoe  tibem  agunst  the  moBt  enonnooB  erimesy 
and  who  will  fiitgrre  everjr  injniy  inflicted  by  a  prince  dniii:^ 
wfaoee  life  there  were  piodnoed  the  Letten  of  Paaeal,  the  Ova- 
tkms  of  Bonoefcy  the  ComedieB  of  Mdi^re,  and  the  TiagedieB  of 
Bacine. 

ThiB  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  soverrign  is,  in- 
deed, so  Ajiidlj  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend  any  words  in 
lefhting  it.  Bat  it  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  diffbsed 
CRor  respecting  the  inflnenoe  of  royal  patronage  npon  national 
liteAtnre.  This  is  a  ddnsion  which  men  of  letten  have  them- 
sdyes  been  theflrst  to  propagate.  From  the  language  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  we  might  b^  led  to  be^ 
Itere  that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intdlect  of  the  fortonate  individual  whose 
heart  they  are  ]iennitted  to  gladden.  Nor  mnstthis  bedeqyised, 
as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  round  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  tl^  independent 
spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and  it  is  injurious 
to  princes  themselTes,  because  it  strengthens  that  Vanity  of 
which  they  generally  have  too  laige  a  share.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, we  shall  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated 
men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  v^as  finally  abandoned  the  theo- 
logical fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  sufier  a  corresponding 
diminution.^  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  they  were 
formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with  which  their  persons  were  once 
supposed  to  be  hedged.*    The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we 

'  On  the  diminuhed  respect  for  kings,  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  dinao 
right,  see  Speneer^s  Social  Btaiiegy  pp.  423,  424 ;  and  on  the  inflnenoe  of  the  clergy 
In  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  ADen's  learned  work  on  the  J2o«a/  Prerogative^ 
edit.  1849,  p.  156.  See  also  some  striking  remarin  by  Locke,  in  iTtf^*  IA/b  of  Loeke^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  90. 

*  **  Qu'est  devenn,  en  effet,  le  droit  diTin,  cette  pens6e,  autrefois  accepfcee  par 
les  masses,  que  les  rois  6taient  les  reprteentants  de  Dien  snr  la  teire,  qae  la  racme 
de  lear  pouToir  ^tait  dans  le  del  f  EUe  s'est  Ayanonie  devant  cette  autre  pens6e, 
qu^aucnn  nnage,  ancnn  mysticisme  n'obscorcit ;  decant  cette  pensfo  d  naturelle  et 
brillant  d*une  clartA  si  nette  et  si  rive,  qae  la  soayeraine  puissance,  sur  la  terre, 
appartient  an  peuple  entier,  et  non  A  nne  fraction,  et  moins  encore  A  mi  seul  homme.** 
£ey^  Science  SociaU,  roL  iiL  p.  808.  Compare  Man$Unff  on  the  Lam  of  Naiion$^ 
p.  101  -,  Lain^e  Sweden,  p.  408;  Lainffe  Denmark,  p.  196;  Burkt^e  Werke,  toL  L 
p.  891. 
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should  measure  them  is  obYious.  We  should  ajyplatid  their  eon- 
duet  in  pioporti(m  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  oyer  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them, 
their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices 
v^  numeious.^^  On  this  account,  so  frur  from  expecting  that 
they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or  should  in  any 
way  bead  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  march  of  society.  For,  imless  the  sovereign, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  usually  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are  most 
compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refrises  his  patronage  to  a  pro- 
found and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who 
cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient  abuses.  In  this 
way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of  letters  either  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them ;  but  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  bold- 
ness and  en^igy  of  their  sentiments,  and  liierefore  to  impair  the 
value  of  their  works.  This  might  be  made  evident  by  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 
European  princes.  If  tins  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by 
these  and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  histoiy  of  literature,  I  thmk  m^lf  authorized 
to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recom- 
pensed a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  his  age.  The 
result  is,  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been 
struck  up  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  bounties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prej- 
udices of  the  court  to  which  they  cling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  servitude.    Hence  it 

**  In  this,  M  in  all  instances,  the  language  of  respect  lone  surriyea  the  feelins 
to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  (PiHttieal  PhUotophyy  toC 
L  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  observes,  that  ^*  all  their  titles  are  derived  from  a  divme  orig- 
inal—all refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deity  on  earth.  They  are  called  *  Oraee^ 
^Mt^y:  They  are  termed  'The  Lor^%  anointed,*  '  The  Vieegerent  of  God  upon 
Mr^A  ;*  with  many  other  names  which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  oat 
which  are  outdone  in  absurdity  by  the  kings  of  the  East.**  True  enouffh :  but  if 
Lord  Brougham  had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  em 
cut  off  for  his  puns. 
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iSj  that  the  acquisitioii  of  knowledge,  by  &r  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations,  an  occupation  which  of  aU  others  raises  the  dignity 
of  man,  has  been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession, 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of  re-> 
wards,  and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  government  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  literary  men.  But  there  is  also  another  ob- 
jection, in  some  respects  still  more  serious.  Every  nation  which 
is  allowed  to  pursue  its  course  uncontrolled,  wiU  easily  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature 
as  is  best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed  the  demand. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  a 
healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes.  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all 
authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men 
of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  woqld  be  abridged.  In  the 
first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  the  other  case, 
We  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  the  commonest  principles  of  human  action,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted,  without  effort,  by  the 
natural,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society. 
But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men, 
it  disturbs  this  movement ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things. 
This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  K,  for  instance,  a  ftmd  were  set  apart  by  the 
state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  useM  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  K 
another  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  men  of  letters  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require.  In  both  cases,  an  artificial 
stimulus  will  produce  an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and 
clothes  are  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind. 
Why,  then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those  who  kill 
our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analogous 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may, 
indeed,  create  an  imnaturalwant.    But  this  is  an  artificial  state 
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of  things,  which  indicates  a  diseased  action^  In  a  healthy  con- 
dition, it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want,  but  it  is  the 
want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefere,  that 
an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  a  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase 
of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered.  Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  will  eat ;  they  must  have  money  before  they  can  buy; 
they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which  every  civil- 
ized country  is  divided.  What  a  government  gives  to  one  of 
these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives  to 
literature,  it  must  take  from  wealth.  This  can  never  be  done 
to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences. For,  the  natural  proportions  of  society  being  destroyed, 
society  itself  will  be  thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  let- 
ters are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will  be  oppressed  ; 
their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  de- 
spised, in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  &voured. 
The  many  will  be  ruined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While 
every  thing  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pic- 
tures, noble  palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be 
produced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  begin  by  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, will  end  by  losing  their  energy.  Their  intellect  must 
be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  a  court.  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master^ 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited 
to  their  position ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  isdimin- 
ished,  the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  impaired.  To 
them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.  In  their 
hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished. 
Then  it  is,  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which, 
no  outlet  being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  are 
unable  to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate  in  silence, 
VOL.  I. — 82 
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until  ttt  ki^th,  losiiig  all  pstieiioe,  they  aie  gosded  into  one  of 
those  temble  levolutions,  by  ividck  ibtej  humble  the  pride  of 
their  nilen^  and  cany  letiflmticn  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
palace. 

The  traih  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  histoiy  of  Loois  XIY.,  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  the  French  Bevolation.  That  prince  adopted,  during  his 
long  reign,  the  misdueToas  practice  of  rewarding  literary  men 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  nmnerons 
marks  of  perscmal  &Yonr.  As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half 
a  centnry  ;  and  as  the  wealth  which  he  thnsnnscmpulondy  em- 
ployed was  of  coarse  taken  from  his  other  sabjects,  we  can  find 
no  better  illustration  of  the  result?  which  such  patronage  is 
likely  to  produce.  He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restore.  What  the  e£fect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see.  But  its  effect  upon  au« 
thors  themselves  should  be  particularly  att^ided  to  by  those  men 
of  letters  who,  with  little  r^ard  to  their  own  dignity,  are  con- 
stantly reproaching  the  English  government  for  neglecting  the 
profession  of  which  they  themselves  are  members.  In  no  age 
have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  proihseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great 
vocation  as  the  aposdes  of  knowledge  and  the  missionaiies 
of  truth.  The  history  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds^  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding 
eerruptiorL  To  gain  the  &vour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  that 
independent  spirit  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  What  happened  then,  would, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  happen  now.  A  few  eminent 
thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  age.  But,  looking  at  mankind  generally,  society  can  have 
no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of  their  inter- 
ests. It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the 
interests  of  literary  men  are  on  dieir  side  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  their  rulers.  For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect, 
which  is  progressive  ;  government  is  the  representative  of  order, 
which  is  stationary.  As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are 
separate,  they  wiU  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  the 
people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  coalesce, 
if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  intellect 
will  yield  to  the  government,  the  inevitable  result  must  be,  des- 
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potiflm  in  politics^  and  servility  in  literature.  This  was  the  his- 
tory of  France  under  Louis  XIY.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  be  the  history  of  eveiy  country  that  shall  he  tempted 
to  follow  so  attractive  hut  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIY.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
men  of  letters ;  hut  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  that 
the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  fostering  care.  K,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we 
shall  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is 
full,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circumstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of 
his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of 
that  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  intel* 
lect  of  France,  so  &r  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Richelieu  and  of  Mazarin, 
had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  sud- 
denly stopped.  Id  1661  Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government  ;^^ 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of 
France,  so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions 
respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter £urly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a 
manifest  dearth  cf  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  wfus 
elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art^  by  paintings,  by 
palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  mathematics^ 
and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  their  most  succesrful  cultivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Gassendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV. 
having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engaged  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in 
his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment^ and  therefore  befere  his  system  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1660,"  when  the  Wng  was  twelve  years 
old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  hke  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  had  gained  an  European 
reputation,  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.     His  treatise  on  conic  sec- 

"  ^*  La  premiere  p^riode  dtt  gouYernement  de  LouU  XIY  commenoe  done  en 
1661.'»     Capefigue'9  LouU  XIV,  toL  i.  p.  4. 
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tions  was  written  in  1639  ;*•  his  decisive  experiments  on  the 
weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;^*  and  his  researches  on  the  cy- 
cloid, the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,** 
when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 
authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.^^  The  most  important 
steps  are  those  concerning  the  geometry  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves  ;  which,  however,  he  com- 
pleted in  or  before  1636.^^  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655,^^  six  years  before 
Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,'* 
when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the 
system  of  Louis  XIV.  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  their 
death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began  to  tell  upon  the  national 
intellect ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  impor- 
tance was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acousticB,^^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 
which  the  mathematics  are  applied.**     The  further  the  seven- 

"  la  Bioff.  Univ,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  60,  he  is  said  to  have  compoBed  it  "  k  TAge  de 
seize  ana ;"  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1628. 

^^  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  201 ;  Bordas  Demouliriy  Le  CartesiaHtame^  toI. 
i.  p.  810.  Sir  John  Herschel  {Disc,  on  Nat,  Philos,  pp.  229,  230)  callB  this  "  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,"  cmcial  instance  recorded  in  physics ;  and  he  thinka 
that  it  "  tended,  more  powerfully  than  any  tbing  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
science,  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  men  that  dUsposition  to  experimental  verification 
which  had  scarcely  yet  taken  full  and  secure  root."  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ad- 
dition it  actually  made  to  knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

'^  Montucla  {Hist,  des  MatMmatiqueSj  vol.  ii.  p.  61)  says,  "vers  1658;**  and  at 
p.  66,  *4l  se  mit^  vers  le  commencement  de  1668,  ^  consider  plus  profondiment 
les  propri^t^  de  cette  courbe." 

^  Montucla  {Sist,  desMathhnat,  vol.  ii.  p.  186)  enthusiastically  declares  that,  *^  si 
Descartes  eiit  manqu6  k  Tesprit  humain,  Fermat  Tefit  remplac^  en  g6om^trie.'*  Sim- 
fon,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  that  Fermat  was  the  only  modem 
who  understood  porisms.  See  TraiJfs  Account  of  Simson,  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41. 
On  the  connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  difierential 
calculus,  see  Brewstei's  Life  of  Newton^  vol.  ii.  pp.  'T-S;  and  compare  Comte^  PhiU^O" 
jkhie  Fositivey  vol.  L  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Boberval,  in  1686,  in  Mm- 
tucloy  Bist.  des  MathimatiqueSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  187 ;  respecting  which  there  is  no 
notipe  in  the  meagre  article  on  Fermat,  in  SuttorCs  Mathematical  Dictionary^  vol.  i. 
p.  610,  4to,  1816.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  unsatisfigMi- 
tory  work  of  Button's  should  still  remain  &e  best  they  have  produced  on  the  history 
of  their  own  science.  The  same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks 
on  Fermat  by  Playfair.  See  Playf air's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  JfatkemaOeal 
Seienecy  Eneyclop.  Brit.  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  ffutton's  Mathemat.  Diet.  vol.  i.  p.  672.  ~  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  46. 

*  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Compare  Eloge  de  SauveWj 
in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  435,  with  WhewelFs  Hist,  of  the  Indue, 
Seiencesy  vol.  ii.  p.  884 ;  ComtCy  Philos.  Pos.  vol.  ii.  pp.  627,  628. 

*^  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  the  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  **  les  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  peu  cultivdes  en 
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teenih  century  advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  be* 
come,  and  the  more  cleaiiy  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had 
heard  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious, 
by  encouraging  its  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  gloried 
of  his  own  name.*'  With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors 
with  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  observatory 
of  Paris ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  as- 
tronomers, Cassini  from  Italy,  RSmer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce 
a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries, 
which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun^ 
tries  vast  progress  was  made  ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the  laws  of  gravitation 
to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderM  discoveries, 
which  changed  the  face  of  Imowledge,  were  entirely  n^lected, 
there  being  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.'^  Even  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astrono- 
mers during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They 
laid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer  ;  an  admirable  re- 
source which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Auzout.^*     The  truth,  however,  is  that  here  again  they  were 

France  dans  un  Aheie  qui  paroissoit  ne  troaTer  de  charmes  que  dans  la  litt^rature.'* 
Daciar^  Rapport  Hittcriqve^  p.  24.  Or,  as  Lacretelle  expresses  it  (JHx-kuitihn€ 
SiecU^  vol.  u.  p.  10),  **  La  Fntnce,  apr^s  avoir  fourni  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eut  pen- 
dant quelqne  temps  &  envier  auz  nations  6trangferes  la  gloire  de  produire  des  g6niea 
cr^ateurs  dans  les  sciences.*' 

^  A  writer  late  in  the  seyenteenth  century  says,  with  some  simplicity,  "  the 
present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  all  facul- 
ties, who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness.*'    Aubrey* 9  Lettern^  vol.  il  p.  624. 

"  The  JPrincipia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuis,  in  1782,  "was 
the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of 
graTitation."  Grants  HUt.  of  Physical  Astronomy^  pp.  81,  48.  In  17^8,  Voltaire 
writes,  "  La  France  est  jusqu^  present  le  seul  pays  oCk  les  theories  de  Newton  en 
physique,  et  de  Boerhaave  en  m^dedne  soient  combattues.  Nous  n'avons  pas  en- 
core de  bons  61^ments  de  physique ;  nous  aTons  pour  touts  astronomie  le  liTre  de 
Bion,  qui  n'est  qu'un  ramas  informs  de  quelques  m^moires  de  Tacad^mie."  (7or- 
retpofuL  in  QCuvrea  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  840.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  New- 
ton's discoveries  in  France,  compare  Moge  de  Zaeaille^  in  (Euvrea  de  Bailly,  Paris, 
1790,  ToL  i.  pp.  176, 176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  several  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Prineipia;  and  it  appears  from  Srewstet^a  Life  of  NeuAon,  (vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26, 
290),  that  his  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1666. 

**  "L'abb^  Picard  fut  en  80ci6t6  avec  Auzout,  Finventeur  du  micrometre." 
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anticipated  by  the  actinty  of  a  freer  and  less  protected  people  ; 
since  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gascoigne,  in  or  jast  before 
1639,  when  the  English  monarch,  so  far  fiom  having  leisure  to 
patronize  science,  was  about  to  embark  in  that  stru^le  which, 
ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.^^ 

The  absence  in  France,  during  this  period,  not  only  of  great 
discoveries,  but  also  of  mere  practical  ingenuity,  is  certainly  very 
striking.  In  investigations  requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  ne- 
cessary tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made  by  foreigners,  the 
native  workmen  being  too  unskilled  to  construct  them  ;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,'*  and  who  was  in  Paris 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that 
the  best  mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made, 
not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englishinan  residing 
there.'^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate 
and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  mannfactures 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calculated  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury  of  the  idle  classes.**  What 
was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great  invention  was  made  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  scarcely  any  thing 
had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which, 
by  economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth.*' 

JBmwn  Uhiv,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  258.  See  also  JPre/aee  de  VHisU  (fc  UAcad,  des  Sciences^ 
in  a^uvre$  de  FantenelU,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  x.  p.  20. 

"  The  best  account  1  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  micrometer,  is  in  Mr. 
Grant^s  recent  work,  JBtstory  of  Physical  Aitronomyy  pp.  428,  450-458,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Gascoigne  invented  it  in  1689,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Com- 
pare Sumboldt^a  Cotmoa,  vol.  ill.  p.  52  ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  CkuK:oigne,  but  erro- 
neously dates  it  in  1640.  Montuda  {EUt.  des  Maihknat.  vol.  il  pp.  570,  571)  ad- 
mits the  priority  of  Gascoigne ;  but  underrates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Grant  subsequently  adduced. 

**  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Lanhester^s  Mem,  of  Ray y  p.  17. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  strong  prejudice  then  existing  against  Englishmen,  But- 
terfield  was  employed  by  "  the  king  and  all  the  princes."  lAster^e  Account  of  ParU 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  edited  by  Br,  Henning,  p.  85.  Fontenelle 
mentions  "  M.  Hubin,^  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Paris  in  1687  (Moge 
^AmontonSj  in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  113);  but  has  forgotten 
to  state  that  he  too  was  an  Englishman.  **  LutetieB  sedem  posuerat  ante  aSquod 
tempus  Analus  quidam  nomi^ie  Hubinus,  vir  ingeniosus,  atque  hujusmodi  machina- 
tionum  pcntus  opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,"  &c.  Huetii  Commentarius  de 
Reibus  ad  eum  pertinentibuSy  p.  846.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  equally  in- 
contestable. Compare  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  242,  243,  with  Brewster's  Life  of 
2^ewton,  vol.  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XFV.,  see  iJloge 
de  Sebastien,  in  CEuvres  de  Fontenelle,  vol.  vi.  pp.  882,  838. 

**  "  Les  manufactures  6taient  plutot  dirig^s  vers  le  brillant  que  vers  TutUe.  On 
s^efforya,  par  un  arrdt  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d^extirpir,  ou  du  moins  de  r^duire 
beaucoup  les  fabriques  do  bas  au  metier.  Malgr6  cette  &u8se  direction,  les  objets 
d^un  luxe  tr^recherch6  faisaient  des  progres  bien  lents.  En  1687,  apr^  la  mort 
de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  Tindustrie  des  barbares,  et  faisait  fabriquer  et 
broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  d  Constantinople.**  Lemontey,  Ftablissement  de  Ixntis 
XIV,  p.  864.  Lacretelle  {Dix-huitieme  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  5)  says,  that  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  or  Louis  XIY.  "  les  manufactures  tombaicnt.'* 

"  Cuvier  {Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France 
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While  sooh  was  the  staie^  not  only  of  mathematical  and  as* 
tronomical  science,  but  also  of  mechanical  and  inventiye  arts, 
corresponding  symptoms  of  declining  power  were  seen  in  other 
departments.  In  physioh^,  in  anatomy,  and  in  medicine,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  men  eqnal  to  those  by  whom  France  had 
once  been  honoored.  The  greatest  discover]^  of  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptee  of  the  chyle  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey."  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIY.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious 
bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  htd  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in  1647," 
when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  Biolan  ;  and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  But  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Biolan  were  written  before  Louis  XIY.  was  bom  ; 
his  last  work  was  published  in  1652 ;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^'  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  genera- 
tions, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects ;  they 
wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  dis- 
coveries, and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  until  that  re- 
vival of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the 
arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced 
men  of  great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Fernel  and  Joubert  were  the 
earliest  ;*'  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise  Par6,  who  not  only 

only  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY. :  "  Nob  forges  6taient  alora  presqne 
dans  Tenfance ;  et  nons  ne  faisions  point  d*acier :  tout  celui  qu*6xigeaient  les  dif- 
ferents  metiers  nous  yenait  de  F^tranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  faisions  point  non  plus 
alors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que  de  P AUemagne." 

"  ^*  Certainement  la  d^couverte  de  Pecquet  ne  briUe  pas  moins  dans  lliistoire  de 
notre  art  que  la  y^ritd  d6montr6e  pour  la  premi^  fois  par  Harvey.**  Sprengei, 
But.  de  la  Mideeine,  vol  iv.  p.  208. 

"  Henle  (Anatomie  OMraU^  vol.  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discovenr  was  made 
in  1649;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengel,  Biat.  de  la 
Medeeine,  voL  iv.  pp.  207,  406 ;  Henonard,  Hiet.  de  la  Mideciney  voL  u.  p.  173. 

"  Bioff.   Univ,  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  128,  124. 

"  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  in  Brouenaia^ 
JSxamen  dee  Dodrinee  MSdicaUe^  vol  i.  pp.  293, 294,  vol.  ill.  p.  861.   Compare  Spren' 

?;/,  Biat.  de  la  Medeeine,  voL  ilL  p.  210.    Fernel,  though  enthusiastically  praised  by 
atin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.    Zettrea  de  Patm^  roL  iiL  pp.  59,  199, 
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introduced  important  practical  improvements,"  but  who  has  the 
still  rarer  merit  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative 
osteology;''  and  they  hsd  Baillou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  witl;i  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy. »«  Under  Louis 
XIV.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.'^  The  English, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken  consider- 
able steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 
chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physiological  branch  by  Glisson.*®  But 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  cannot  boast  of  a  single  medical  writer 
who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is 
now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  best 
physicians,  was  scandalous.^'  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in 
these  matters  elSected  comparatively  nothing;  they  made  no 

^48.  At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Fernel  *'  le  premier  midecin  de  son  temps,  et  pent^tre 
le  plus  grand  qui  sera  Jamais." 

^  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Sprenffely  Hist,  de  la  Midedney  toL  iii.  pp.  406,  406, 
Tol.  Tii.  pp.  14, 15.  ffir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lectures  on  Svirgeryy  p.  21)  says,  ^'Few 
greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ambrose  Farey — ^the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery.** 

^  '*^G^6tait  \k  une  vue  tr^  ing^nieuse  et  trds  juste  qu^Ambroise  Par6  donnait 

Srar  la  premiere  fois.  G'6tait  un  commencement  d^ost^ologie  compart.**  Cumer^ 
%st.  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  See  Paris  and  Fonblan^tie^s  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, 1828,  vol.  i.  p.  xviii. 

**  "  yun-des  premiers  auteurs  &  qui  Ton  doit  des  observations  cadav^riqoes  aur 
les  maladies,  est  le  fameux  Balllou.'*  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  Midicaleh^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  218.  See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  862 ;  and  Henouard,  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  1846,  p.  Id. 

"  **The  most  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 
Par6.  ....  From  the  time  of  Par6  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  B<d- 
loste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many 
eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  ef -extraordinary  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and  Desault."  Bowman^s  Surgery^ 
in  JSncyclop,  of  Medical  Sciences,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829,  880. 

*"  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Syd- 
enham, as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  known, 
is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  wMch  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Gorter.  Gompare  Renouard,  Hist,  de  la  Mids- 
tine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.;  Elliotson*s  Human  Pkysioi.  p.  4*71 ;  Bordas  Demoulin,  Carte- 
sianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Warner's  Physiol,  1841,  p  656,  the  theory  is  too  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  Haller. 

^  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  compUdnts  from  foreigners  who  visted  France.  I 
will  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from 
Blois :  "  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  phydcians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  our 
English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.''    Aikin^s  iXfe  o/AdcUson,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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contribatioiui  to  clinical  literature/'  and  scarcely  any  to  them* 
peutics,  to  pathology,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.^^ 

In  what  are  called  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the 
French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formerly 
possessed  remarkable  men,  among  whom  Belon  and  Bondelet 
were  the  most  conspicuous  ;^'  but,  under  Louis  XIY.,  they  did 
not  produce  one  original  observer  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.^' 
In  chemistry,  again,  Bey  had,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
struck  out  views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated 
some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  cdf  the 
French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century.^^  During  the  cor- 
rupt and  frivolous  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten ; 
the  labours  of  Bey  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  in- 
difference, that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Boyle  re- 
mained unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after  thqr 
were  published.^' 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  insepar- 
able from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines  of  both. 
It  also  throws  great  light  on  the  functions  of  nutrition,^*  and  on 

^  Indeed,  Franee  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clini- 
cal medicine  was  established.  See  Jienouard,  Hut.  de  la  Mideeine,  toI.  ii.  p.  812; 
and  BouiUaud,  FhUo$.  Midieale,  p.  114. 

*^  H.  Bouillaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, does  not  mention  a  single  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  BimiUaud^ 
Pkilosophie  MidieaU^  pp.  IS  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  French  academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist ;  and  of  him,  few  students  of 
physiology  have  ever  heard :  *'  M.  du  Yemey  fut  assez  long-temps  le  seul  anato- 
miste  de  Tacad^mie,  et  ce  ne  fut  qu^en  1684  qu^on  lui  joigmt  M.  Mery.'*  JEloge  de 
Lu  Vemetf^  in  (Euvrea  de  FonteneUe^  voL  yi.  p.  892. 

**  Cuvier,  Hut.  dee  Seieneee,  part  ii.  pp.  64-78,  76-80. 

^  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animaJi 
until  1784,  when  there  appeared  the  first  Toiume  of  Reaumur^s  great  work.  See 
Bwaifutm  on  the  Study  of  Not,  Hut.  pp.  24,  48. 

^  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe  pro- 
duced, and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later  by  Lavoisier,  see  Liebig*8  Letters  on  Chemistry^  pp.  46, 
47 ;  ThomeotCe  Hut.  of  Chemietry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  96 ;  HumboldtU  Coemoe,  vol.  ii.  p. 
729 ;  Cuvier,  Progrce  dee  Science*,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

^  Cuvier  (Froffrh  dee  Seieneee,  vol.  1.  p.  80)  says  of  Key,  **80n  icrit  6tait  tomb^ 
dans  Toubli  le  plus  profond  ;*'  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes 
(Hiet,  dee  Seuncee,  part  ii.  p.  888).:  "  H  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Becker 
avait  pr^nt6  sa  nouvelle  th^orie,  d^velopp^  par  StiUil ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long^ 
temps  que  les  ezp6riences  de  Boyle  sur  1a  chimie  pneumatique  avaient  M  publics, 
et  dependant  rien  de  tout  cela  n^entrait  encore  dans  Tenseignement  g6n6ral  de  la 
chimie,  du  moins  en  France.** 

^  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M. 
Chevieul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  admirable 
work,  Chimie  Anat^miqw,  vol  i.  p.  203,  Paris,  1858:  **En  passant  des  plantes  aux 
animaux,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces  demiers  est  compBqu^e,  plus  let 
aliments  dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sont  complexes  et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  im- 
m^diats  aux  principes  des  organes  quHls  doivent  entretenir. 

"  En  definitive,  on  voit  que  les  v^gdtaux  se  nourrissent  d*eau,  d^acide  carboniqne, 
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the  lawB  dT  derelopiiieiit ;  idule,  from  the  nuiABd  andogy  be- 
tweea  aniimJii  and  Tegetables,  we  haTe  e^eiy  leaaon  to  liope  ikat 
its  farther  progress,  assisted  by  that  of  dectndty,  will  prepare 
the  way  £ar  a  oomprehensiTe  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  re- 
sources of  our  knowledge  are  still  nneqnal^  bat  towards  which 
the  moTements  of  modem  sdenoe  are  manifestly  tending.  On 
these  grounds,  fiir  moie  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  adyan- 
tages,  botany  will  always  attract  the  attention  al  thinking  men  ; 
wb»,  neglecting  liews  of  immediate  utility,  look  to  laige  and 
ultimate  results,  and  only  valae  particular  fiucts  in  so  fiir  as  thcry 
fiicilitate  the  discovery  of  general  trothsL  The  first  step  in  tiua 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  oen^ 
tury,  when  authors,  instead  of  copying  what  previoas  writers  had 
said,  begim  to  obs^e  nature  for  themaelTes.^^  The  next  step 
was,  to  add  experimmit  to  observation ;  but  it  required  another 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy ;  because 
the  microscope,  which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only 
invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour  of  a  whole  generation  was 
needed  to  make  it  avulable  for  minute  investigations.^'  So  soon, 
however,  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied 
to  plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  &r  as 
details  are  concerned  ;  for  it  was  not  untU  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized*  But,  in  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  accumulating  the  &ct8,  great  eneigy  was 
shown ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, this,  like  other  studies  relating  to  the  external  world, 
advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  tracheae  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661  ;*» 

d^aoftres  gaz  et  de  mati^res  organiques  i  Fdtal  d^engraia,  on  en  d'autres  tennes  alt^ 
r6efl,  c^est-Mire  ramen^ea  k  ritat  de  prindpea  plus  limples,  plus  aoliiblea.  Au  con- 
traire,  lea  animaiix  plua  dlerte  dana  Techelle  oigamque  ont  besoin  de  mati^rea  bien 
vAoB  complexes  quant  aox  prindpea  immddiata  qui  lea  compoaent,  et  plos  varidea  dana 
lean  propri^t^** 

"  Bronfela  in  1630,  and  Foeha  in  1642,  were  the  two  fint  writera  who  obaerred 
the  vegetable  kingdom  for  themaeWea,  instead  of  copjring  what  the  ancients  had  said. 
Compare  WheweS'$  KitL  of  the  Sdeneet,  toL  iil  pp.  S06,  806,  with  JPwUem^t  HitL 
of  Botany^  ToL  L  p.  88. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1620 ;  and  thia 
^»pear8  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some  writers  assert 
that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  aeventeenth  century,  or  even  in  1690. 
Compare  the  dlfTerent  statements,  in  PomlUt^  EUmefu  de  Phmntt,  vol.  ii.  p.  867 ; 
Hvmboldtt  CoBmo9y  toL  iL  pp.  699,  700;  Sprenffd^  HtML  de  la  MUeeinit^  toL  iv.  p. 
P87 ;  WinekUr,  Oeeeh.  der  BoUmik,  p.  186;  QuAkuee  TreaHae  en  the  Mieroeecpe^ 
1848,  p.  2;  Cwfier,  HULdee  Scieneee,  part  ii.  p.  470;  HalUmCe lAL  of  Emrope,  y^ 
ilL  p.  202 ;  LeaLUe  Not  Philoe.  p.  62.  On  the  subsequent  improTement  of  the  mi- 
croscope daring  the  seventeenth  century,  see  BrewUr^e  Life  of  NewUm^  voL  L  pp. 
29,  242,  248. 

^  See  Balfouf^e  Botany,  p.  16.  In  Pulteney's  Progreee  of  Botany  in  EngUmd, 
this  beautiful  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  it  appears, 
from  a  letter  written  in  1672,  that  it  waa  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  had 
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and  their  cellular  tifisue  by  Hooke  in  1667.'*  These  were  con- 
siderable approaches  towards  establishing  the  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals  ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Ghrew  effected  still 
more  of  the  same  kind.  He  made  such  minute  and  extensive 
dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  yegetables  to  a  separate 
study,  and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  that  possessed  by  animals/^  His  first  work  was 
written  in  1670;"  and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Milling- 
ton,  ascertained  the  existence  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;"  thus 
supplying  further  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates 
their  composition. 

This  is  what  was  effected  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  France,  during 
the  same  period,  under  the  munificent  patronage  of  Louis  XI V. 
The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  The  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  &il  to  do  in  a  countiy  where  science  was 
held  in  such  honour,  its  professors  so  caiessed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountifully  encouraged.  To  his  surprise, 
he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching 
his  favourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lectures  on  it  miser- 
ably meagre  and  unsatis&ctoiy.^^    Neither  then,  nor  at  a  much 

been  confirmed  by  Grew  and  Halpighi.  Ra'^9  Ccrreapond,  edit.  1848,  p.  96.  Com- 
pare Bichardj  SUments  de  Botaniaue^  p.  46 ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  errone* 
onaly  snppoees  that  Grew  did  not  know  of  the  trachecB  tOl  1682. 

^  Compare  OuvitTy  HitL  de9  Scienees^  part  IL  p.  471,  with  ThomMoriz  Vegetable 
ChemUtrtff  p.  960. 

^^  Dr.  Thomson  (  Vegetable  Ckemittiy,  p.  950)  says :  "  But  the  person  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  plants  by  dissection 
and  microscopical  obserrations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew.'*  The  character  of  Grew*s 
inquiries,  as  "  viewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,''  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Jica^e  Corre^ond,  p.  188;  and  M.  WincUer  lOtsch,  der  Bottmiky  p.  882) 
ascribes  to  him  and  Malpighi  the  **  neuen  Aufschwung ''  taken  bv  vegetable  physi- 
ology late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  also,  on  Grew,  lAndU^e  Botany^  voL  i.  p. 
98;  and  Third  Beport  of  Brit.  Auoe,  p.  27. 

"  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  HaUaaCe  Lit,  o/£urope^  yoL  iiL  p.  680;  and  2%om«o»'« 
ffitt.  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  44. 

^  **  The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  Sir 
Thomas  MiUington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Malpighi,  and  Ray." 
Balfour's  Botany,  p.  236.  See  also  FtUUney'e  Progren  of  Botany,  vol.  L  pp.  886, 
387  ;  and  lAndley^e  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 :  and,  as  to  Ray,  who  was  rather  slow  in 
admitting  the  discovery,  see  Lankesten'e  Mem,  of  Bay,  p.  lOO.  Before  this,  the 
sexual  system  of  vegetables  had  been  empirically  known  to  several  of  the  ancients, 
but  never  raised  to  a  scientific  truth.  Compare  Richardt  EUmmtM  de  Botamgue,  pp. 
863,  427,  428,  with  Matter,  Hitt,  de  PBcole  d'AUxandrie,  vol.  iL  p.  9. 

**  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Fans  to  his  father,  **  The  lecture  of  pUuits  here 
is  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  use 
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later  period,  did  the  French  possess  a  good  popular  treatise  on 
botany :  still  less  did  they  make  any  improvemeDt  in  it.  In- 
deed, so  completely  was  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunder- 
stood, that  Toumefort,  the  only  French  botanist  cdT  repute  in  the 
reign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  comer-stone  of  the  Linnean  system.^' 
This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those  lai^  views  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  organic  world,  which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scien- 
tific value  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classifier  of  them.'^  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts^ 
but  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
flower  :^^  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real  grandeur,  degrading 
it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying  an- 
other instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  gene- 
ration impoverished  what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topic,  imtil  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  &vour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance, in  questions  requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  ques- 
tions of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIY .  was  an  age  of 
decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and  oppression  ; 
it  was  an  i^  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  history  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  subjects  without  which  no  history  can  be  understood  ;  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.     If  this 

in  physick ;  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  In  every  herball.**  Browne'M 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 

**  CuTier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Toamefort^s  views  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, gives  as  an  instance,  '*  puisqn^il  a  rejet^  les  sexes  des  plantes.**  JlUt.  da 
Sciences^  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excrementitious.  Ptd- 
UnejfiPro^nu  if  Botany^  vol.  i.  p.  840. 

**  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Buvaa.    Biog.  Uhiv,  voL  zlvi.  p^  S6S. 

"  On  the  method  of  Toumefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corrollist,  compare  Richard^ 
ElkmenU  de  Boianiqve,  p.  547  ;  Ju8tieu^$  Botany^  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  516 ;  Ba^M 
CarrettHmd,  pp.  881,  882;  Lanketter^t  Mem,  of  Bay,  p.  49;  WineUer,  Ottek,  der 
Botantkj  p.  142.  Cuvier  (IRgt.  de8  Science$,  part  ii  p.  496),  with  quiet  irony,  says 
of  it,  **  vous  voyez,  messieurs,  que  cette  m6thode  a  le  m6rite  dMne  grande  clart!^ ; 
qn^elle  est  fondle  sur  la  forme  de  la  fleur,  et  par  consequent  snr  des  considerations 
agr^ables  &  saisir.  ....  Ge  qui  en  fit  le  succte,  c^est  que  Toumefort  Joignit  &  son 
ouvrage  uae  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  &  chacun  de  ses  genres.''  £ven  in 
this,  he  appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  "  a  great  many 
plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  from  Dr.  Sherardf  in  NiekoUs  Bhutro' 
Htme  of  the  Biffhte$nth  Century,  vol  i.  p.  856. 
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had  been  done^  the  reputation  of  Louis  XIY.  would  at  once  have 
shrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  the  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
the  charge  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying,  that  the  facts  which  I  have  just  pointed  out  have  never 
before  been  collected,  but  have  remained  isolated  in  the  text- 
books and  repertories  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belong.  Yet 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  age  of  Louis  XIY, 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  character  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  other  words,  by  measuring  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  that  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  coimtry  without  regard  to  its  intellectual  prepress,  is  as 
if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen^ 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  com- 
piled to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great 
luminary,  even  as  it  shines  in  the  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  powerful  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this' 
nether  world.  It  is  to  the  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the 
progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us  our  arts, 
our  sciences,  our  manufactures,  our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  man- 
ners, our  comforts,  our  luxuries,  our  civilization  ;  in  short,  every 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance 
are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ? 
Surely,  then,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  un- 
dertake to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men 
is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty  and  insignificant  de- 
tails by  which  we  have  too  long  been  wearied  ;  details  respect- 
ing the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers^  the  vices  and 
the  gossip  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  furnish  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  that  time,  as 
in  all  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and  the  degradation  of  the 
country  followed  the  decline  of  the  national  intellect ;  while  this 
last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit, — that 
mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in 
the  long  course  and  compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more 
clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  under- 
takes to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  pro- 
tect them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case.  What  can  kings 
and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowled^, 
to  cultivate  which  with  success  is  often  the  business  of  an  entire 
life  P    How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their  lofty  pur^ 
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Bnits,  have  leisure  for  Bnoli  inferior  matters  ?  Is  it  to  be  sap- 
posed  that  such  acquirementB  will  be  found  among  statesmen, 
who  are  alwajrs  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  some- 
times writing  despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  some- 
times organizing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baflUng 
an  intrigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
graciously  bestow  his  patronage  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
are  we  to  expect  that  mere  philosophy  and  science  should  be 
familiar  to  h^h  and  mighty  princes,  who  have  their  own  pecn- 
liar  and  arduous  studies,  and  who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparative  value 
of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of 
ribands,  stars,  and  garters,  the  various  modes  of  conferring  an 
honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies, 
the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and  all  those  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  which  they  per- 
form ? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity 
of  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  unless  we  believe  that 
kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  bestowal  of  rewards  they  must  be  guided  either  by  personal 
caprice  or  by  the  testimony  of  competent  judges.  And  since  no 
one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellence  unless  he  is  him- 
self scientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that 
the  rewards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  injudiciously, 
or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  very 
class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
wiU  be  ridiculous  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  dis^»ceM.  In 
the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is 
taken  from  industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  those  men  of  real  genius,  those  great  and  illustrious 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles  ;  and  after  scrambling 
in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  soniid  fiivours  of  a  court,  they  are 
then  to  be  turned  into  beggars  of  the  state,  who  not  only  clamour 
for  their  share  of  the  spoil,  but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into 
which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the  im- 
poverishment and  servility  of  genius ;  then  the  decay  of  knowl- 
edge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the  ages 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIY .,  the  same  method  was 
adopted,  and  the  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages, 
there  was  much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by 
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sadden  ruin.  In  each  instance,  the  brilliancy  sarvived  the  in- 
dependence ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit  sank  un- 
der that  pernicious  alliance  between  government  and  literature, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  became  very  powerftil,  and 
the  intellectual  classes  very  weak,  simply  because  they  who  dis^ 
pense  the  patronage  will,  of  course,  receive  the  homage  ;  and  if^ 
on  the  one  hand,  government  is  always  ready  to  rewaid  litera- 
ture, so,  on  the  other  hand,  will  literature  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIY .  was  incomparably 
the  worst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amaring  energy  of  the  French 
people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as  they  afterwards  did, 
from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  system.  But  though  they  ral- 
lied, the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that 
frightful  Revolution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What 
the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  afibirs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is,  in  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect,  stunted  by  the 
protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted  from  the  noblest  branches 
of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of  them  did  it  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds 
of  men,  driven  from  the  higher  departments,  took  refrige  in  the 
lower,  and  concentrated  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects, 
where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  chiefly  pursued. 
Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art. 

The  second  consequence  was,  that,  even  in  art  itself  there 
was  soon  seen  a  marked  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is 
its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and 
artists,  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their 
excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
tors, architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born,  . 
but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which  existed  before  his 
time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they  benefited  by  a  mu- 
nificence which  encouraged  the  activity  of  their  genius.     But  in 
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a  few  years,  that  generation  having  died  off,  the  hoUownesB  of 
the  whole  system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable 
a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  patronage  of 
the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIY.  died,  there 
was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  Eu* 
ropean  reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  no- 
tice. If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king, 
was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other 
great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704," 
Mascaron  to  1703,«8  and  Flechier  to  1710.«»  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearful  of  med- 
dling with  the  church,  it  is  in  pro&ne  matters  that  we  can  best 
trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  in- 
terference was  most  active.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be,  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts ;  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  ob- 
serve the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIY.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  every  thing  which  is  cele- 
brated, was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ;  while  more  than 
twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  eminent  masters  all  died 
without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  were,  Poussin,  Lesueur,  CLaude  Lor- 
raine, Le  Brun,  and  the  two  Mignardjs.  Of  these,  Le  Bnin 
died  in  1690  ;«*  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;«*  the  younger  in 
1695  ;"  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;«*  Lesueur  in  1655  ;««  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school, 
died  in  1665.®'     The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Per- 

••  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  V.  pp.  286,  868.  *  Ibid.  xxTii.  p.  851. 

«»  Ibid.  XV.  p.  85.  "  Ibid,  xxUi.  p.  496. 

"  Ibid  xxix.  p.  17.  •■  Ibid  xxix.  p.  19. 

**  "  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660 ;  he  died  in  1682.** 
Womum'g  Epoch*  of  Painting^  Lond.  1847,  p.  899.  Voltaire  (BxkU  da  Lou\%  XIV^ 
in  (Euvrety  vol.  xix.  p.  205)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

**  JBioff.  Uhiv,  vol  xxiv.  p.  827 ;  Works  of  Sir  Jothua  IU^n6ld$y  vol.  ii.  pp.  454| 
455. 

••  Biog,  Ufdv,yo\.  xxxv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Barry's  "favourite"  painter. 
Letter  fr&m  Barry,  in  Burke's  Correspond,  vol  i.  p.  88.  Compare  Otter^s  Life  of 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  851,  876)  appears 
to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  side  of 
ih»  Greek  and  Italian  artists.    Dader^  Rapport  Historique,  p.  23. 
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lanlt  and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Perranlt  died  in  1688/^  Man- 
sart  in  1666 ;««  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  &me,  died  in  1686.** 
The  greatest  of  all  the  sculptors  was  Puget,  who  died  in  1694.^* 
Lulliy  the  founder  of  French  music,  died  in  1687.^*  Qmnault, 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.^^  Under  these 
eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached 
their  zenith ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their 
decline  was  portent^ously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to 
flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The  genius, 
however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIY.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and 
when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautifiil  art  was,  in 
that  great  country,  almost  extinct.^' 

These  are  startling  facts  ;  not  matters  of  opijuon,  which  may 
be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefragable  testi* 
mony.  And  if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
If  we  ascertain  the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
reign,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  patronage  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  entirely  barren  of  results ;  in  other  words,  that  when  the  French 
had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able 
to  effect  great  things.  Louis  XIY.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  pro- 
duced Fhkdre  in  1677 ;   Andromeyue  in  1667 ;  AthcUie  in 

"  Biog,  Univ.  toL  xxziii.  p.  411 ;  Biecle  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^ 
ToL  zlx.  p.  158. 

••  Bioa.  Univ.  rol.  xxvi.  p.  508.  •  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  593. 

^*  Jlfid.  vol.  zxxTi.  p.  800.  Respecting  him,  see  XoJy  MorgmC%  France^  toI.  li. 
pp.  80,  81. 

"  H.  Capefigue  (Iaam  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  T9)  says,  "  Lulli  mourut  en  1689  ;*»  bpt 
1687  is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  425 ;  in  Chalmerses  Biog,  Diet. 
vol.  XX.  p.  488  ;  in  Kose^s  Biog.  IHet.  vol.  ix.  p.  850;  and  in  MotitsU,  Divers  Mats, 
vol.  vii.  p.  63.  In  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  "  le  pere  de  la 
vraie  musique  en  France.'*  He  was  admired  by  Louis  XrV«  Lettres  de  SevigmS,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  162, 168. 

^*  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xxxvL  p.  428.  Voltaire  {(Enures^  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  says, 
"  personne  n'a  Jamais  6gal6  Quinanlt ;"  and  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ill.  p. 
607),  "the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  music."  See  also  Lettres  de  Dwieffand^  Wat- 
pole,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 

'"  **  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  painting  in  France  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation."  Lady  Morgan^s  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Lacretelle  {Bix-Hui- 
tihne  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  says,  "  Les  beaux  arts  d6g6n6rirent  plus  sensiblement  que 

les  lettres  pendant  la  seconde  partie  du  siecle  de  Louis  XIV U  est  certain 

que  les  vingt-cinq  dernidres  ann^es  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV  n'offHrent  que  des  pro- 
ductions tr^s-inf^rieures,"  kc.  Thus  too  Barrington  ( Observations  on  the  Statutes^ 
p.  877),  "  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  very 
capital  painters  since  the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XTV.  of  the  academies  at 
Rome  and  Paris." 
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1691.'«  Moli&ie  publiBhed  the  Mimnihrope  in  1658  ;  Tartv^e 
in  I66lr ;  the  Avare  in  1668.^*  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  wag 
written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.'<  The  last  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671/' 
The  Inquiry  respecting  Truthj  by  Malebranehe,  was  published 
:'in  1674 ;"  the  Garacthres  of  La  Bray^re  in  1687 ;"  the  Maximes 
of  Bochefoacauld'in  1665.^°  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  written  in  -1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662.^^  As  to 
Comeille,  his  great  Tragedies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis 
was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the  king  was  bom.^*  Such 
were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  authors  of  these  immortal  works  all  ceased  to  write,  and 
nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fitirly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIY.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Where  have  their  names 
been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is 
there  tt^t  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure  hirelings^  who 
for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who 
has  heard  any  thing  of  Campistron,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Du- 
cereeau,  Dancourt,  Danchet,  Vergier,  Catreu,  Chaulieu,  Legen- 
dre,  Yalincour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who 
long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  royal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit 
of  the  royal  patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection 
is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 
longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  favour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flat- 
terers tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  fikvour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contempti- 
ble ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by 
superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  £Eu;t  is,  that 
Louis  XIY.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation, 
except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  his 

''*  Bioff.  ZTntv.  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  499,  502;  HalUxmU  Lit,  vol.  iu.  p.  498. 

'•  Biog,  Untv,  vol  xxix.  pp.  806, 308. 

'•  Ro9e^%  Biog.  Diet,  vol.  iv.  p.  876;  and  Biog.  Uhiv,  vol.  v.  pp.  7-8,  where  it  la 
said  that  ^^ses  meiUeures  satires**  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  Jbid,  voL  xxiii.  p.  127. 

""  Tennemann^  Oesch,  der  PhUos,  vol.  x.  p.  822. 

"  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  176. 

"*  Brunety  Manuel  du  lAJbraire^  vol.  iv.  p.  105,  Paris,  1843;  and  note  in  Lettret  d« 
PaHn^  vol.  L  p.  421. 

"  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  64,  71 ;  Palisaot,  Mhn.  pour  VHUt,  de  Lit.  vol  ii. 
pp.  289,  241. 

"  Polyeucte,  which  is  probably  his  greatest  work,  appeared  in  1640;  JUdie  in 
1635 ;  2%<  dd  in  1636 ;  Horace  and  dnna  both  in  1639.  Biog.  Univ.  vol  ix.  pp» 
609-618. 
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principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  successor.'* 
Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protecfcive  system 
had  been  in  full  force  for  nearly  half  a  century,  there  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop 
the  resources  of  the  countiy,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military 
service,  eveiy  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion  ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate.  The 
men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  -by  the  court,  had  de- 
generated into  a  fikwning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  aU  improvement,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this 
was,  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men ; 
there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ;  there  were  no  j "' 
arts.  Within, there  was  a  disoontentedpeople, a  rapacious  gov-  j 
emment,  and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  there  were  for- 
eign armies,  which  pressed  upon .  all  the  frontiers,  and  which 
nothing  but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France." 
Such  was  the  forlorn  position  of  that  noble  country  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.*'     The  misfortunes  which 

"  Voltaire  (Sikle  de  Louis  XIV,  in  (Euvres,  toI.  xx.  pp.  819-322)  reluctantly 
confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis ; 
and  Flassan  {Diplomat.  Fran^,  toI.  iv.  p.  400)  calls  it  *'  remarquable.*'  See  also 
BamiUt^  lAlieraiure  Fran^aise,  p.  28 ;  Sitnumdi,  Hist,  des  Franpaise,  voL  xzyL  p. 
217. 

**  **  Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  misery  at  home,  Louis  was 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  saved  by  a  party  revolution  in  the 
English  ministry."  AmokTs  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  p.  187.  Compare  FrMH 
nunts  sur  VHistoire,  article  xxiii.  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  zxvii.  p.  346,  with  I/s 
TocquevUle,  Rhgne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

*  For  evidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France  during 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudos,  Memoires,  vol.  L  pp.  11-18,  wi£ 
Marmonid,  Hist,  de  la  Regence,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The  Lettres  irUdites  de 
Madame  de  MairUenon  (vol.  i.  pp.  268,  284,  858,  889,  893,  408,  414,  422,426, 
447,  457,  468,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  23,  33,  46,  56,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully 
confirm  this,  and,  moreover,  prove  that  in  Paris,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  beginning  to  fall ;  while  both  public  and 
private  credit  were  so  shaken,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any 
terms.  In  1710,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow 
500  livres :  **  Tout  mon  credit  ^choue  souvent  aupr^  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  uae 
somme  de  cinq  cents  livres."  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  In  1709,  she  writes  (vol  i.  p.  447^ : 
"  Le  jeu  devient  insipde,  parce  qu*il  n'y  a  presque  plus  d^argent.**  See  also  vol  li. 
p.  112 ;  and  in  Frebmary  1711  (p.  151) :  **  Ce  n*est  pas  ralK>ndance,  mais  Tavarice 
qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quelque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  ont  plus  Pair  d*un  tnste  commerce  que  d*an 
divertissement." 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with  little  infor- 
mation, because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and 
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embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king  were,  indeed,  so  se- 
rious, that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambi- 
tion, of  his  insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping 
and  restless  vanity,  which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on 
his  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insid- 
ious policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes^ 
then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroy- 
ing all  their  boldness,  strOing  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and 
thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
civilization. 

their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  hare 
eollected  from  other  sources  some  information  which  I  will  now  put  together,  and 
which  I  Tecommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertimes  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  Louis  XTV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  1677,  writes  in  his  journal,  "  The 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fallen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people."  King**  Lify  of  Locke,  toI.  i.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time,  ^ 
William  Temple  says  ( Wbrkt,  vol.  ii.  p.  268),  **  The  French  peasantry  are  whoUy 
dispirited  by  labour  and  want."  In  1691,  another  obserrer,  proceeding  from  Calais, 
writes,  '^  From  hence,  travelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  observe 
what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce 
an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There  were  visible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a 
ffrowing  misfdrtune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  villages  unpeopled,  the  houses  dropping  to  decay."  Bwr- 
Un*9  J^iorvj  note  by  Rutt,  vol  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in  1689,  the  author  says 
{Somen  Tracts,  yol.  z.  p.  264),  **  I  have  known  in  France  poor  people  sell  their  beds, 
and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  goods, 
to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors  of  the  lunges  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1698,  says,  **  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  thia 
city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carnage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a 
shop,  he  Is  alike  unable  to  transact  business,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  LUter'e  Account  of  Paris,  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  from  Prior,  in 
Bllis^s  Letters  of  Literary  Men,  p.  213.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  "  We  think  here  as  you  do  in 
the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs."  Aikin's  Life  of  Addison,  voL  i.  p. 
288.  Finally,  in  1718— that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis— Lady  Mary 
Montagu  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Bich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October,  1718 :  **I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and 
all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starved  faces,  and 
thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretch- 
edness of  their  condition."  Works  of  Lady  Mary  WortUy  Montagtt,  voL  iiL  p.  74, 
edit.  1808. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

DEATH  OP  LOUIS  XIV.    BBACnON  AOAIN8T  THE  PROTECTIVE  8PIBIT,  AITD 
PBEPASATIONS  POS  THE  FSENCH  BEYOLimOK. 

At  length  Louis  XIV.  died.  When  it  was  poeitively  known 
that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe^  the  people  went  ahnost 
mad  with  joy.»  The  tyranny  which  had  weighed  them  down  was 
removed;  and  there  at  once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden 
violence  has  no  parallel  in  modem  history.^  The  great  majority  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging  in 
the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then 
forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who  had  &r 
higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  not  confined  to 
the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel.  Devoted  to 
the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France  that  freedom  of  utterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
only  country  where  the  freedom  was  practised.  Their  determina- 
tion to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  could  be  found, 
gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  efibcts,  is  by  &a  the 
most  important  fiict  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puffed  up  by 
national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so 
uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  lulers,  and  who, 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  de- 
posed another.^    They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

^  "  L*aiixionc6  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  prodnisit  chez  le  peuple  IraDcaiB  qixNme 
explosion  de  joie.**  SitmontU^  Mitt,  det  FranfoU^  vol.  xxyiL  p.  220.  "•  Le  jour  dee 
•  obs^ues  de  Louis  XIV,  on  6tablit  des  guinguettes  sur  le  chemin  de  Baint-Denie. 
Voltaire,  que  la  curiosity  aroit  men^  aux  fun^railles  du  souverain,  yit  dans  ces  guin- 
guettee  le  peuple  ivre  de  vin  et  de  joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XIV.**  Jhtvemei^  Vie 
de  Voltaire^  p.  29 :  see  also  Condcrcet^  Vie  de  VoUairey  p.  118 ;  De  Toequeville^  Regiu 
de  Louie  XV^  vol.  i.  p.  18 ;  Jhteloej  Memoiree,  toI.  i.  p.  221 ;  Lemantey^  Elahlieeeimnt 
de  Lome  XIV,  pp.  811,  888. 

<  (*  Eaum  hatte  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  alles  nmscblug.  Der  reprl- 
mirte  Geist  warf  sich  in  eine  zugeUose  Bewegung."  Ranke,  die  Pdpete,  yoL  ill.  p. 
1V2. 

'  The  shock  which  these  events  gave  to  the  delicacy  of  the  French  mind  was 
^ery  serious.    The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  ''more  savage 
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horde  poesessed  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Oar  laws,  our  literatare,  and  our  manners,  were  perfectly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth 
century,  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  per- 
sons in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.^  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY .  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  sus- 
pect that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  b^an  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  out- 
landish people,  who,  though  only  separated  from  themselves  by 
a  narrow  sea,  appeared  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ; 
and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had 

t^an  their  own  mastiffs."  Carlyle's  CromwtU^  toL  i.  p.  444.  Another  writer  said 
that  we  were  "  barbares  r6voIt^  f  and  **  lea  barbares  sujets  da  roi."  Mem,  de 
MoitevilU,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  106,  862.  Patin  likened  us  to  the  Turks ;  and  said,  that  har- 
ing  executed  one  kiug,  we  should  probably  hang  the  next.  Zettrti  de  JPaHn,  toL  L 
p.  261,  Tol.  ii.  p.  518,  vol.  iii.  p.  148.  Compare  Jlem.  de  Campion^  p.  213.  After 
we  had  sent  away  James  II.,  the  indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and 
even  the  amiable  Madame  SeTign6,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of 
William  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her  than  Tullia:  "  la  joie  est  uniTerseUe 
de  la  d6route  de  ce  prince,  dont  la  femme  est  une  Tullie."  Lettret  de  Sevigne^  toI. 
T.  p.  179.  Another  Influential  French  lady  mentions  "  la  fSrocit^  des  Anghus.^ 
JUiiree  inedUee  de  MainUnofiy  toL  i.  p.  808 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  "  je  hais  les 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple y6ritablement  je  ne  les  puis  souffrir.** 

1  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  feelings.  In 
16*79,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  "  remede  anglais" 
(i^enffely  EisL  de  la  Midecine^  vol.  v.  p.  480) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  coffee  was  that  the  English  liked  iC 
Mimteil,  Divers  JState,  vol.  vii.  p.  216. 

*  "  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n*apprenait  rAnglais.**  (Suvree 
de  Voltaire^  Yol  xxxviii.  p.  837,  and  see  vol.  xix.  p.  159.  **Parmi  nos  grands 
icrivains  du  xvii*  si^le,  il  n^en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  oii  Ton  puisso  reconnaitre  un 
souvenir,  une  impresson  de  Tesprit  anglais.**  ViUemain^  Lit,  au  XVIll^  Steele, 
vol.  iii.  p.  824.  Compare  BaratUe,  XVIW  Steele,  p.  47,  and  Orimm,  Correepond, 
vol.  V.  p.  185,  vol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  principally  knew  us  from  the  ac- 
counts given  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monconys  and  Sorbi^re ;  both  of  whom 
published  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were  acquainted  with  the 
English  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Monconye,  Voyagee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  84,  69, 
70,  96 ;  and  SorbUre,  Voyage,  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  in 
Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  (Zettres  tur  les  Anglais,  in  (Eumresde 
Voltaire,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  180) ;  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  Boileau 
with  a  copy  of  the  Muses  Anglicanos,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we 
had  any  good  poets :  **  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetry.** 
Tickell's  statement,  in  Aikin^s  Life  of  Addison,  vol.  i.  p.  65.  Finally,  it  is  said  that 
Milton*s  Paradise  Lost  was  not  even  Known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.,  though  the  poem  was  published  In  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715 : 
**  Nous  n*avion6  jamais  entendu  parier  de  ce  podme  en  France,  avant  que  Tauteur 
de  la  Henriade  nous  en  eilt  donn6  une  id6e  dans  le  neuvidme  chapitre  de  son  Essat 
sur  la  poteie  6pique.**  JHet,  PhUos,  article  Epop^,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  voL  xxxix. 
p.  175 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 
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0een  no  example.  These  feelingg,  which,  before  the  Bevolution 
broke  out,  wero  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  educated  clasfles 
in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose 
intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  During  the 
two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Louis  XIY . 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolution,  there  was  hardly  a  French- 
man of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn 
English ;  while  many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot, 
Broussonnet,  Condamine,  Delisle,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Gouroay, 
Helv6tiu6,  Jussieu/  Lalande,  Lafayette,  Larcher,  L'H^ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Baynal, 
the  celebrated  Boland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Bous- 
seau,  S^gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable  persons 
flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior  ability,  but  of 
considerable  influence,  suchas  Brequiny,  Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer, 
Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest,  Dezallier,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley, 
Godin,  D'Hancarville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru^  Lescal- 
her,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Mont- 
ffolfier,  Morand,  Fatu,  Poissonier,  Beveillon,  Septchines,  Sil- 
houette, Siret,  Soulavie,  Soulis,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most 
of  them  seized  the  spirit  of  our  Uterature.  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit, 
and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  the 
promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won  for  him  so  greatjLiepii- 
tation.^  He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  lE'rance  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  where  it  rapidly  superseded  that  of  Des- 
cartes.' He  recommended  to  his  countrymen  the  writings  of 
Locke ;^  which  soon  gained  immense  popularity,  and  which  sup- 
pUed  materials  to  Condillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,'  and 
to  Bousseau  for  his  theory  of  education.*    Besides  this,  Voltaire 

'  **Le  vral  roi  dtt  xyiii*  allele,  c'est  Voltaire ;  maiB  Voltaire  k  son  tour  est  un 
holier  de  I'Angle-terre.  Avant  que  Voltidre  eiit  connu  TAngleterre,  soit  par  sea 
Yoyages,  soit  par  ses  amities,  11  n*6tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii*  sidcle  se  cherchait 
encore.**  Ccutin,  HUt,  de  la  FhiloM,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  89.  Ck>mpare 
Damiran,  Hist  d$  la  FhUoa,  en  France^  Fans,  1828,  vol  i.  p.  84. 

'  **  .TaTais  M  le  premier  qui  edt  086  d^Telopper  k  ma  nation  les  d^ouvertea  de 
Newton,  en  langage  intelligible.'*  (Eumres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  i.  p.  815 ;  aee  also  ToL 
xiz.  p.  87,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  71 ;  WhetoeWi  Mitt,  of  Indue,  Sdencee,  vol.  iL  p.  206; 
WeUte  Hist,  of  the  Royal  Societyy  toI  I  p.  441.  After  this,  the  Cartesian  phyaioa 
lost  ground  every  day ;  and  in  OrimnCe  Correepondencey  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  there  ia  a 
letter,  dated  Paris,  1767,  which  says,  "  U  n*y  a  gufere  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Des- 
cartes que  M.  de  Mairan.**  Compare  Observations  et  PeneUs^  in  (Emres  de  Turgot^ 
vol.  iii.  pu  298. 

^  Which  he  was  never  weary  of  pnusing ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  {Hist,  de  la 
Philos.  n.  86rie,  voL  ii.  pp.  811,  812),  **  Locke  est  le  vrai  maltre  de  Voltaire.** 
Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  iuto  the  hands  of  Madame  du  ChAtelet.  Con- 
doreet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  296. 

'  MoreWi  Hist,  of  Philos.  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  184;  HamUton's  Discuss,  p.  8. 

*  "  Bouaaeau  tira  des  ouvragea  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  aea  id^es  aur  Ta 
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was  the  first  Frenchman  who  studied  Shakespeare;  to  whose 
works  he  was  greatly  indebted^  though  he  afterwards  wi^ed  to 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorhitant  respect  paid  to  them 
in  France.^®  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,^ ^  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,'' one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson/*  one  of  the 
dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lations of  Berkeley,^*  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  who  has 
ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works  not  only  of 
Shaftesbury,"  but  even  of  Chubb,"  Garth,"  Mandeville,"  and 
Woolston.^*  Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his 
principles  ;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation."'  Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of 
Hales."^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  novels  of  Eichardson  ;>'  he  took  the  idea 
of  several  of  his  plays  from  the  English  dramatists,  particularly 
from  Lillo;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftes- 

politique  et  r^ducation ;  Gondillac  toute  sa  philosophie.**  VUlemain^  Lit.  au  XVHif 
SteeUy  vol.  I.  p.  88.  See  also,  on  the  obligations  of  Rousseau  to  Locke,  Orimm^ 
Corretpond,  vol.  y.  p.  97 ;  Mtmet  Pathay,  Vie  de  Bomaeau,  vol.  L  p.  88,  toI  ii.  p. 
894;  Mem.  de  Morellet^  vol.  i.  p.  118 ;  Eomilly's  Memoirs^  vol.  L  pp.  211,  212. 

"  In  1768,  Voltaire  {(Euvres^  voL  IxtI.  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Je 
■uis  le  premier  qui  ait  fait  connaitre  Shakespeare  auz  Fran^ais."  See  also  his  Lettre* 
inidites,  vol.  ii.  p.  600;  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIIP  Siecle^  vol  iiL  p.  825;  and 
Grimm,  Corresp(md.  vol.  xii.  pp.  124,  125,  188. 

"  lliere  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Voltaire,  which,  though  of 
course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  with 
which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  Lettret  iniditeSf  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  iL  pp.  181- 
188 ;  and  PhiUimoreU  Mem.  of  Lyttelton^  vol.  i.  pp.  828-826,  voL  iL  pp.  565,  b6% 
658. 

"  Orimmy  Correspond.  voL  i.  p.  882 ;  Voltaire^  Lettree  tn^cK^e*,  vol.  ii.  p.  258 ; 
and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  from  it,  in  (Ettvres,  voL  xxvi.  pp. 
182-187 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,  m  NiehMs  lUuMtror 
turns  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  722. 

"  Compare  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  841,  with  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL 
xxxix.  p.  259,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  86. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol  xxxviiL  pp.  216-218,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  282,  voL  xlviL  p. 
489,  vol,  Ivii.  p.  178. 

"  Ibid.  voL  xxxvii.  p.  858,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  66  ;  Correspond.  inScUte  de  Dudefand,  vol 
ii.  p.  280. 

"  (Euvres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  294,  vol  Ivii,  p.  121. 

"  Ibid,  vol  xxxvii.  pp.  407,  441.  »  Ibid.  vol.  xxxvl  p.  46. 

"  Ibid,  vol  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xlL  pp.  212-217  ;  Biog.  Univ.  voL  Ii.  pp.  199, 200. 

*  Lerminier,  PhUos.  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  291 ;  Klimr<Uh,  Hist,  du  ifroU,  voL  ii 
p.  502;  Harries  Life  of  Hardmehe,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iii.  pp.  482-484;  Mhn.  de 
Diderot,  voL  U.  pp.  193,  194;  Lacretelle,  XVIII'  SiecU,  vol.  u.  p.  24. 

"  Villemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII'  Siecle,  vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Bioy.  Univ.  vol.  vi.  p.  285 ; 
Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  vol.  i.  p.  98,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  160. 

"  **  Admirateur  pasfflonn6  du  romancier  anglais,"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxxvii  p. 
581.  Compare  Diderot,  Corresp.  vol  1.  p.  852,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  62,  68;  Mercier  sur 
Bousseau,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 
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bury  and  Collins,  and  his  eariiest  publication  was  a  translation 
of  Stanyan's  History  of  Oreece^^  Helv6tins,  who  visited  Lon- 
don, was  never  weary  of  praising  the  people;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandeville;  and 
he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to 
recommend.**  The  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known, 
were  now  translated  into  French  ;  and  his  classification  of  the 
human  faculties  wcm  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclo* 
•  psBdia,  which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.**  The  Theory  of  Morcd  Senti- 
ments, by  Adam  Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated 
three  different  times,  by  three  different  French  authors.'^  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth  of  Nor- 
tions,  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was 
then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  printing  his  translation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  before  it  could  be  completed,  another  version  of  it 
was  published  in  a  French  periodical"  Coyer,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  his  Life  of  Sobieski,  visited  England ;  and  after 
returning  to  his  own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
by  rendering  into  French  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone.»» 
Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Dis-* 
courses  of  Hume.'*  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris  ;  but  a  large  part  of 
his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely  in  translations  of  Eng- 
lish authors.'^  Indeed,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  the  ilnost  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single 

"  VUlemain,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  116;  Schlosser's  Eiffhtemtk  Century,  vol.  i.  pp.  84, 
42;  Tennemann,  Oeseh.  der  Philos,  voL  xi.  p.  814;  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xi.  p.  814; 
Qrimm,  Correspond.  yoL  zv.  p.  81.  Stanyan^s  HUtory  of  Greece  was  ODce  famous, 
and,  even  so  late  as  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  Parr's  Works,  toL 
Tii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  that  he  had  collected  materials  for  a 
history  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Life  of  RomiUj,  toI.  i.  p.  46. 

•*  Diderot,  Mem.  vol,  ii.  p.  286 ;  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la  Fhilos.  U.  s^rie,  voL  il  p. 
881 ;  HelvHius  de  VEspHt,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  88,  46,  66,  114,  169,  198,  266,  268,  voL  U. 
pp.  144,  163,  166,  196,  212;  LeUers  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

*  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Rea- 
son, and  Imagination,  which  D*Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare  WkeweWs 
Phtlos.  of  the  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences,  part  il  p.  276  ; 
Otorad,  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  Bcrdas  Demoulin,  CartSsianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

^  Querard,  France  Lit.  ix.  193.  "  Mhn.  de  Morellet,  i.  286,  287. 

"  (Euvresde  VoUaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212',  Bioff.  Univ.  r.  168,  169. 

••  BurtofCs  Life  of  Hume,  vol.  i.  pp.  866,  866,  406. 

"  See  the  list,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xx.  pp.  468-466  ^and  compare  Mim.  de  Diderot^ 
ToL  iii.  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland,  though 
Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtingly.  In  Almonds  Mem.  of  Wilkes,  1806,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
176, 177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 
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person  acquainted  with  English,  it  would,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, have  been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most  op- 
posite pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  common  bond, 
r oets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists,  all  seemed  to  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  literature  on  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the  course  of  general  reading,  I 
have  met  with  proofs  that  the  English  language  was  known,  not 
only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,'*  Darquier,**  • 
Du  Val  le  Boy,"  Jurain,"  Lachapelle,^  Lalande,^*  Le  Cozic," 
Montucla,"  Pezenas,*'  Prony,"  Bomme,"  and  Boger  Martin  ;*• 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as  Bar- 
thiz,«  Bichat,**  Bordeu,«  Barbeu  Dubourg,"  Bosquillon,*^ 
Bourru,<8  Begue  de  Presle,*»  Cabanis,"  Demours,"  Duplanil," 
Fouquet,"  Goulin,"  Lavirotte,"  Lassus,^*  Petit  Badel,'^  Pinel,*' 
Boux,*^  Sauvages,*"  and  Sue;"  to  naturalists,  as  Alyon,"  Bre- 
mond,«'  Brisson,**  Broussonnet,"  Dalibard,"  Hatty,"  Latapie,«» 
Bichard,"  Bigaud,"  and  Bom6  de  Lisle;"  to  historians,  philol- 
ogists, and  antiquaries,  as  Barth61emy,^*  Butel  Dumont,^'  De 
Brosses,^*  Foucher,^*  Freret,"  Larcher,^'  Le  Coq  de  Villeray/' 
Millot,^'  Targe,^®  Velly,**  Volney,"  and  Wailly;"  to  poets  and 

'^  Ma8»et  Paihay,  Vie  de  Bauseeau,  li.  10,  116 ;  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  lir.  207. 
•     "  Biog.  Univ.  x.  666.  "  Ibid.  xii.  418. 

■*  Qttirardy  France  Lit,  iv.  84,  272.  "»  Jlnd.  iv.  861. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  226.  "  Moniuda,  Hist,  dee  Mathem.  u.  170. 

»  MnUuela,  ii.  120,  ir.  662,  666,  670.        "  Biog,  Univ.  ui.  268,  xxxiu.  664. 

•  Querard,  France  JM.  vii.  868.  **  Bioa.  Univ.  xxxvUL  680. 

*■  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvui.  411.  «  JbiJi  iii.  460. 

*♦  Biehat,  «#r  la  Vie,  244.  *•  Quirard,  i.  416. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  ui.  846.  ^  Qukrard,  L  260,  426,  ii.  864 

*•  Qulrard,  i.  476.  *■  Bioq.  Univ.  iv.  66,  66. 

"*  Notice  tut  Cabanit,  p.  liii.  in  his  Physique  et  Moral. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  66,  66.  ^  Ibid.  xii.  276. 

"  Ibid.  XV.  869.  •*  Ibid.  xvui.  187. 

"  Quirard,  iv.  641,  vL  9,  898.  ••  Cuvier,  JEloges,  I  864. 

"  Quhrard,  vU.  96.  "  Cuvier,  Sieges,  iii.  882. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  ••  Le  Blanc,  Lettres,  i.  98. 

"  Quirard,  ix.  286.  «*  Robin  et  Verdeil,  Chim.  AnaL  ii.  416. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  v.  680,  681.  ••  Cuuier,  Eloges,  L  196. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  "  Qiihard,  ii.  872. 

"  Hauy,  mniraJogie,  U.  247,  267,  296,  827,  629,  609,  iu.  76,  298,  807,  447,  676, 
iv.  46,  280,  292,  862. 

••  Quh-ard,  iv.  698.  ■•  Ibid.  viii.  22. 

'*  Swainson,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Hist.  62 ;  Cuvier,  Regne  Animal,  iii.  416. 

*'  De  Lisle,  CristallograpMe,  1772,  xviii.  xx.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvii.  78,  206,  254. 

^  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  iL  166 ;  Campbell's  ChaneeUors,  v.  866. 

'^  Biog.  Univ.  vL  886.  '*  Letters  to  Hume,  Edin.  1849,  276, 278. 

»•  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  882.  "  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  iL  802. 

"  Pciissoi,  Mhn.  ii.  66.     ,  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  649. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  61,  68.  ~  Ibid.  xUv.  684. 

"  Ibid,  xlviii.  98. 

"  Vdney,  Syrie  et  EgypU,  U.  100,  167  ;  Quirard,  x.  271,  278. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 
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diamatifits,  as  Ch6roiiy>^  Oolardeau/^  Delille,'*  DeeforgeSy*^ 
Ducifl,"  Florian,"  Laborde/^  Leftvre  de  Beauvray,"  Mercier,^* 
Patu,»3  Pompignan,**  Qu6tant,w  Boucher,"  and  Saint-Ange;'^ 
to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,"  Baudeau,"  Beaulaton/'* 
Benoist,»«»  Beigier,'"  Blavet,^"  Bouchaud/'*  Bougainville,' « 
Brut6,^"  Castera,*"  Chantreau,*"  Cliarpentier,»«»  Chastellux,'" 
Contant  d'Orville,»"  De  Bissy,''*  Demeunier,"'  Desfontaines,"* 
Devienne,»"  Dubocage,"'  Dupr6,"'  Duresnel,"«  Eidous,"» 
Estienne,!*''  Favier,*^*  Flavigny,i"  Fontanelle,"'  Fontenay,'** 
Framery,^'^  Fresnais,"«  Fi^viUe,*'^  Frossard,»«  Oaltier,'"  Oar- 
sault,»=»«  Ooddard,*"  Goudar,"'  Ou6n6e,»"  Guillemard,"* 
auyard,'««  Jault,"«  Imbert,^"  Joncourt,"*  K6ialio,'»«  Labo- 
reau,*^°  Lacombe,'^'  Lafargue,*^^  La  Montague,'^'  Lanjuinais,'^^ 
Lasalle,»*«  Lasteyrie,*"  Le  Breton,'*'  Lfecuy,'"  Leonard  des 
Malpeines,"'  Letoumeur,'*®   Linguet,'*'   Lottin,"*  Luneau,'*" 

•*  Ibid.  YiiL  840,  841.  "  Mim.  de  OenlU,  I  276. 

••  Faliu<d,Mim,  i.  248.  "  Bioa,  Univ,  ix.  281,  xi.  1Y2,  178. 

••  Quirard,  ii.  626,  627.  "  Quirard,  iii.  141. 

~  Md.  iv.  842.  "  Jbid.  v.  88. 
•«  /«rf.  vi.  62. 

**  Garriek  Corretpond.  4to,  1882,  iL  885,  890,  416. 

•*  Biog.  Univ.  xxxv.  814.  ••  Quh'ard,  tIL  899. 

**  Bioa.  Univ,  xxxix.  98.  "  Ibid,  xxxix.  680. 

••  Quirard,  i.  209.                         .  ••  Biog,  Univ,  iiL  588. 

^  Biog-  Univ.  iii.  681.  ^^  Cuvi&r,  B^  Animal,  iiL  884. 

»■  Quirard,  i.  284,  vii.  287.  "•  Jfiro.  de  MorelUt,  i.  287. 

"^  Bioff.  Univ.  v.  264.  »*  JhUena,  Mknu  iii  82. 
"•  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  165. 

^  Murra^t  Life  of  Bruce,  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  79. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  viii.  46.  "•  Jbid.  viii.  246. 

«  Ibid.  viii.  266.  "'  Ibid.  ix.  497. 
»«»  Ibid.  xlv.  894. 

''^  Zettree  de  Budeffand  d  WalpoU,  iu.  184. 

*"  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  Ivi.  527.  *"*  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

"•  QtUrard,  ii.  598,  •"  Bicff.  Univ.  xiL  818,  814. 
"'  NichoU'i  LU.  Anec.  ii.  154 ;  Palieeoi,  Mim.  n.  811. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  547,  xiL  596.  "•  Ibid.  xui.  899. 

"*  Quirard,  iii.  79.  "■  Biog.  Univ.  xv.  29. 

Biog.  Univ.  xv.  208.  »•  Ibil  218.        *  Quirardt  I  525. 

**'       Univ.  xvi.  48.  "*  Ibid.  11  608. 


^  SmitKe  Tout  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  L  148. 

»»  Biog.  Univ.  xvi.  888.  **  Jbid.  xvi.  502. 

»*  Sinclair^  Correspond.  I  157.  *"  Querard,  iii  4ia 

"•  .Bio^.  27mtf.  xix.  18.  »*  CmAwyj;  I  10,  iiL  586. 

"•  Quirardy  iU.  469.  "  Biog.  Univ.  xxi.  419. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxl  200.  "•  (Ewreede  Voltairey  xxxviii.  244. 

«  Falisaoty  MSm.  i.  425.  "•  .Bioy.  CTnw.  xxiil  84. 

*"  Biog.  Univ.  xxiii.  66.  "«  iWdL  xxiii.  111. 

>*»  Querardy  iv.  603.  »^  Jioy.  ITmr.  xxiil  878. 

"•  Querard,  iv.  679.  "•  Bindair'e  dnretpond.  ii.  189. 

>*»  Mem.  and  Ctnreep.of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  1 163. 

»«•  Biog.  des  Ifommee  Vivante,  iv.  164.  "•  QtOrard,  v.  177. 

^  NichoWe  Lit.  Anec.  iv.  683 ;  Zongchamp  et  Wagniere,  Mim.  I  895. 

»»  Jgiiilrarc^  v.  816.  *»•  ^icy.  CTnw.  xxv.  87. 

»•  ^w^r.  CTnit;.  xxv.  482. 
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Maillet  Duclairon,"*  Mandrillon,'"  Mawy,«"  Moet,"^  Monod,"* 
Mosneron/"  Nagot,"«  Peyron,"'Pr6vo8t,"»  Puisieux/^Bivoire,'" 
Robinet,"'  Roger,"*  Roubaud/"  Salaville/"  Sauseml,"'  Secon- 
dat/'«  Septch^ne8,»^'  Simon, "»  Soul^8,»^>  Suaid,"*  Tannevot,"' 
Thnrot,»"  Tonssaint,*"  Tressan,'^^  Trochereau,"*  Turpin,'«» 
Ussieux,*"  Vaugeois,*"  Verlac,^"  and  Virloys.'"  Indeed,  Le 
Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  :  "  We  have  placed  English  in  the  raiA  of  the 
learned  languages ;  our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned 
Italian  in  onler  to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  peo- 
ple; nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  learn  it/'"« 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the 
literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had 
heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  new  state  of  things 
they  had  no  alternative.  For,  where butinEnglandwasaliterature 
to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  3LIV.  ?  In  their 
own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and  ad- 
mirable beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a 
single  man  who  dared  to  think,  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  by  the  servility  of 
that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  Franchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  questioiTeither  of  politics 
or  of  religion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 

»•  Ibid.  xxyL  244.  »  Ibid.  xxTi  468. 

»•  Jbid.  xxvii  269.  "»  Ibid.  xxix.  208. 

■•  Zettres  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpoie,  i.  222.  »  Quhwd,  vL  880. 

»•  JBiog.  Univ.  xxx.  689.  »»  Ibid,  xxxiii.  668. 

»  Lettrea  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpde,  i.  22,  iil  807,  ir.  207. 

»•  Biog.  Univ.  xxxtI.  806,  806.  '••  Ibid.  xxxvUL  174. 

""  Feignot,  Diet.  de$  Livree^  U.  288.  '••  Qaktcrd,  viU.  111. 

""  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  "•"  Biog.  dee  JI<mme$  Vtvanit,  r.  294. 

«»  Qjrard,  viii.  474.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xlL  426. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  ilii.  46, 46.      "•  Ibid.  xHi.  889.  "»  Ibid,  xliif.  181. 

"*  Garriek  Corrcgpond.  li.  604 ;  Mhn,  de  Genlis,  vi.  206. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  xlir.  612.  "•  Life  of  Boeeoe,  b^  hU  Son,  I  200. 

"'  Biog.  Univ.  xIti.  898,  899.  *"  Ibid.  xlvi.  497. 

"•  QiUrard,  iy.  46,  ix.  668.  '*»  Biog.  Univ.  xlviL  98. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  282.  "»  JfAn.  de  Brieeot,  i.  78. 

»  Biog.  Univ.  xlTiii.  217,  218.  »*  Ibid.  xUx.  228. 

^  "  NouB  avons  mis  depuis  peu  lenr  langue  au  rang  des  langnes  saTanies ;  lei 
femmes  m6me  TappreiiDeDt,  et  ont  renonc6  A  ritalien  pour  6tadier  ccUe  de  ce  peuple 
pbiloBophe.  II  n'est  point,  dans  la  province,  d* Armando  et  de  Bclise  qui  ne  reume 
■avoir  rAnglois.**  Le  Blane^  Lettree^  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  Compare  Orimm,  Oorrttp. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  484 ;  and  NiehMe  LU.  Anec.  vol.  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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excluded  from  their  Intimate  field,  lost  their  energy;  the  na- 
tional spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and  nutriment  of 
thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment 
abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wonder  if 
they  turned  from  their  own  land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest 
departments^  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in 
religion  ;  a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  con- 
trolled tiieir  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  expe- 
rience in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America 
and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the 
world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructiye,  asthe 
extent  to  which  France  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consummating  the  revo- 
lution, were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  Carra,^^*  Dumouriez,^^^  La&yette,^<'^  and 
Lanthenas.^^*  Oamille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind 
firom  the  same  source.'^^'  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language, 
that  he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Slavery^  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.^^^  Mirabeau 
is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution  ;^''  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  Il.y  but.  also  some  parts  of 
Milton  ;^*3  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  As- 

"•  WUliam»*9  Letters  from  France,  voL  lii.  p.  68,  2d  edit  11W;J3iog,irniv.  voL 
rii.  p.  192. 

^  AMphua'i  Biog.  Mem.  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  802. 

"*  Lady  Marffan'i  France^  toI.  ii.  p.  804 ;  Mem.  de  Lafayette^  toL  i.  pp.  41,  49, 
10;  Yol.  ii.  pp.  26,  74,  83,  89. 

"•  Quirardy  France  LUteraire,  vol.  iv.  p.  540. 

^  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  befoje  his  execation,  were  Young  and  Heiv 
rey.  Zamartine,  Hiei.  dee  Oirandine,  vol.  Till.  p.  45.  In  1769  Madame  Riccoboni 
writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  Night  Thoughie  had  become  very  popular  there ; 
and  she  justly  adds,  **  c'est  une  preuve  sans  r^plique  du  changement  de  Tesprit  fran- 
(ais.     Oarriek  Correepondence,  Yol.  ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1882. 

^^  Lca/nartine,  Hi$t.  dee  Oirondine,  vol.  ir.  p.  119;  Mhn.  de  JSriitot,  Yol.  L  pp. 
886,  837  ;  yoI.  ii.  p.  8. 

"*  «( Une  des  superiority  secondaires,  une  des  superiority  d^^tude  qui  apparte- 
naient  &  Mirabeau,  c'^tutlaprofonde  connaissance,  la  YiYe  intelUgence  de  la  consti- 
tution anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  sesressorts  caches,  rt^fsmatti,  Lit.  au 
XVIII*  SikU,  Yol.  iY.  p.  158. 

^  Particularly  the  democratic  passages,  *^  un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tous  ses  6crita 
republicaine.''  Dumont,  ScmenirB  evir  Mirabeau^  p.  119.  As  to  his  translation  of 
Watson,  see  Alieon^B  Ewupe,  yoL  L  p.  452.  He  also  intended  to  translate  ffindair's 
History  of  the  RcYenue.     Correepand.  of  Sir  J.  BindaUr^  yoL  iL  p.  119. 
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Bembly,  he  delivered,  as  his  own,  passages  fiom  the  speeches  of 
Burke.'**  Mounier  was  well  acquainted  with  our  language,  and 
with  our  political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;*** 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to 
form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  ex- 
ample.'** The  same  idea,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was 
advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mourner's,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  government  of 
the  English  people.'*^  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied 
in  London  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.'*^  Condorcet  also 
proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,'** 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by 
France.  Madame  Boland,  whose  position,  as  well  as  ability^ 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ar- 
dent student  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  peo- 
pie.*"*  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our 
country;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his  visit  fail  to  produce 
its  natural  results.  *^  It  was,''  says  a  celebrated  writer,  ^'  in  the 
society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty;  and  it  was 
on  his  return  from  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  of 
popular  agitation,  a  contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity 
with  those  beneath  him.""*' 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the  French  Bevolution 
was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  protective  and  interfering 
spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIY.,  but  which^ 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 

**  Prior'«  Lif$ofBvrke,  p.  646,  Sd.edit.  1889. 

>**  **  n  ^tudiait  Jeur  langue,  la  th^orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratique  de  leur  insti* 
ttttions.*^    Bioff,  Univ.  toL  xzx.  p.  810. 

'**  ContinuaHon  de  SUmotidiy  Hint,  det  Fran^oM^  vol.  xzx.  p.  484.  IContlosier 
{Monarehie  Franfoue^  vol.  ii.  p.  840)  says,  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  Eng- 
land ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  suggested  it. 

>*^  Du  MetnU,  Mim,  9ur  Ze  Bmn,  pp.  10,  14,  29,  82, 180,  182. 

^  Mhn.  de  Briuoi,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  64,  vol  ii.  pp.  25,  40,  188,  206,  260,  818. 

»"  Dupont  de  Nemours  (Mim,  twrTuraot^  P>  11*7)  says  of  criminal  Jurisprudence, 
"M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  ceUe  des  Anglais.** 

*~  Mhn.  de  Boland,  toI  i.  pp.  27,  65,  89,  186,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  185,  268. 

*'  "  Le  duo  d'Orl^ns  puisa  ainsi  le  gotti  de  la  liberty  dims  la  vie  de  Londres.  II 
en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  dHnsolence  centre  la  cour,  Tapp^tit  des  agitations 
populures,  le  m6pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  familiarity  avec  la  foide,**  &c.  Zan^ 
artine.  Hist,  dee  Gircndine,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 
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ence  over  the  national  proBperitjr.  While,  however,  this  mnBt  be 
fullj  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which 
the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  En^and ;  and  that 
it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.^***  On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curi- 
osity, I  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  that  union  between 
the  French  and  English  minds,  which,  though  often  noticed,  has 
never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  miportance  deserves. 
The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  schism  between  the  Uterary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention 
to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of  which  their  own 
country  furmshed  no  example.  They  heard  political  and  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  bddness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters 
and  churchmen,  whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous 
topics,  and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard 
public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And,  what  to  French- 
men of  tluit  age  must  have  been  equally  amazing,  they  not  pnly 
found  a  public  press  possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they 
found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliament,  the  administration 
of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character 
of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  eflfectually  controlled.*®' 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  seeing  these  things, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increa^ 
as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  crown  ^jninished, 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a 
spectacle.  "The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  oiily 
one  on  the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in 

*"  M.  Lerminier  (Fhiloi.  du  Draity  toI.  i.  p.  19)  says  of  England,  **  cette  He  c^l^bre 
donne  i  V  Europe  renseignemeDt  de  la  liberty  politique ;  elle  en  fut  T^cole  au  dix- 
huiti^me  8i6cle  pour  tout  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  penseura."  See  also  S<nUavie,  Heane 
de  Louis  XVIy  vol.  iii.  p.  161 ;  Metn.  de  Marmantelf  Tol.  It.  pp.  38,  89 ;  St&uMin^ 
Oeech.  der  theolog,  WUteneckaften^  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

*"  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  seyeral  eminent  Frenchmen  who  visited  Eng- 
land, says  (Philoeophical  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  8),  "nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a 
foreigner  than  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  communicating 
whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered 
into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers." 
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lessening  their  power/''^^  '^  How  I  love  the  boldnesB  of  the  Eng- 
lish !  how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  !"*•«  The  Eng. 
lish,  says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided  they  are 
not  ohliged  to  obey  him.'^*  The  immediate  object  of  their  gov- 
emment,  says  Montesqnieu,  is  political  liberty  ;'*^  they  possess 
more  fireedom  than  any  Bepublic;'*^  and  their  system  is  in  fiu;t 
a  republic  disguised  as  a  monarchy.^^'  Grosley,  struck  with 
amazement,  exclauns,  ^^  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred, 
which  the  laws  protect  firom  all  encroachment,  not  only  fix)m  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even 
from  the  king  himself '^°  Mably,  in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  ^^  the  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  are  firee,  and  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim  the 
same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown 
belonged  to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  and  confessing  that  they  were  occupying  a  place 
which  is  not  their  own.''^^^  In  England,  says  Helvdtius,  the 
people  are  respected;  every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  o£  affairs;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  its  own  interests.*'*  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  *^  Admirable 
constitution  1  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by  men  who 

*****  I^a  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  terre  qui  soit  parrenue  sL  HfAer  le  poo* 
Toir  des  rois  en  leur  i^istant."  Zettre  VIII  sur  Us  Anglais,  in  (Enures  de  Voltaire^ 
ToL  xxvi.  p.  87. 

^  **  Que  j*aime  la  hardiesse  anglaise !  que  j^aime  lea  gem  qui  diBent  ce  qulh 
pensent  I "  Letter  from  Voltaire,  in  Correspond,  de  Dudeffand,  voL  ii.  p.  268.  For 
Other  instances  of  his  admiration  of  England,  see  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  zL  pp. 
105-109;  YOL  11  pp.  187,  890;  toL  Uy.  pp.  298,  892;  yoL  IyL  pp.  162, 163, 195, 196, 
270 ;  Yol  IyU.  p.  500 ;  yoL  lYiiL  pp.  128,  267 ;  yoI.  lix.  pp.  266,  861 ;  yoL  Ix.  pb 
601 ;  Yol.  Ixi.  pp.  48,  78,  129,  140,  474,  475 ;  yoL  bdi.  pp.  843,  879,  892;  yoL  bdii. 
pp.  128,  146,  190,  196,  226,  287,  415;  Yol.  IxiY.  pp.  86,  96,  269;  yoL  Ixvi.  pp.  98, 
169;  YoL  IxyU.  pp.  868,  484. 

^  **  lis  Yeulent  on  roi,  aux  conditions,  poor  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point  obdir." 
Le  Blanc,  Lettres  d'un  Francois,  yoI.  i.  p.  210. 

s*T  (t  Q  y  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de  sa  consti- 
tution la  liberty  politique.^'  Esmrit  des  Lois,  liYre  xi.  chap.  y.  in  (Ewnres  de  Monies- 
guieu,  p.  264.  Conversely  De  Stafil  (Consid.  sur  la  Rkv,  vol.  iii.  p.  261),  "la  liberty 
politique  est  le  moyen  supri^me.** 

^^  *'  L*Augleterre  est  h  present  le  plus  libre  pays  qui  soit  au  monde,  je  n^en  ex- 
cepte  aucune  r^publique.''    Notes  sur  CAngkterre,  in  CEuvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  682. 

*^  "  Une  nation  oii  la  r^publique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchie.'^  jS**- 
prit  des  Lois,  livre  y.  chap.  xix.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  p.  225 ;  also  quoted  in 
Bancroft's  American  Revolution,  yoL  ii.  p.  86. 

"<>  Oroiley's  Tour  to  London,  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  17. 

«»  Mably,  Ohserv,  sur  VHist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

■"  Helvetius  de  t Esprit,  yoL  i.  pp.  102,  199 :  "  un  pays  o6  le  peuple  est  respect^ 
comme  en  Ansleterre ;  •  .  .  un  pays  oi!i  chaque  citoyen  a  part  au  manieraent  des 
affaires  g6n6rales,  o&  tout  homme  d'esprit  peut  teUurer  le  public  sur  ses  viritables 
int^rdts.^' 
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kzK>w  it  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  are  bridled  by  sla- 
very/'"' 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather  wish  to  do  is,  to  point 
out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new  and  sudden  admira- 
tion for  a  country  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in 
profound  contempt.  The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exaggerate;  since  they  brought 
about  that  rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing 
classes,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  natu- 
rally came  into  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  among  whom 
the  old  stationary  spirit  still  prevailed.  This  opposition  was  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY .,  literary  mefi  had  been  remarkable ; 
and  if  the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  since  it  would  have  secured  that  diver- 
gence between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  prevent  either  side  firom  acquiring  a  dangerous 
predominance.  But,  imfortunately,  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  from  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ig- 
norantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempted 
to  infiise  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England,  the  ruling  classes  be- 
came roused  into  a  hatred  and  jealousy  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  biowledge  which  forms  the 
second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  literature  was 
now  exposed,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression,  which  occurred  here  and ' 
there;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle 
all  inquiry,  and  pimish  all  inquirers.  If  a  list  weria  drawn  up  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  would  be  found,  that  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  government  some 
grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been  actually 

■'*  Mhn.  d$  BrUwt,  toL  ii.  p.  20. 
VOL.  I. — 34 
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thrown  into  prison.  Indeed,  in  saying  thus  much,  I  am  under- 
stating the  real  facts  of  the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literary 
man  out  of  fifty  escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my 
own  knowledge  of  those  times,  though  carefully  collected,  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  hut,  among  those  authors 
who  were  punished,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Among  those  who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  eidle,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or 
the  ignominy  of  heing  forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I 
find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fre- 
ret,  Helv^tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montes- 
quieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Baynal,  Bousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and 
Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment 
they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  be 
a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would  involve  the  supposition, 
that  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the 
weaker  class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether 
right.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world  ;  the  penalties  inflicteil  are 
equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these  together,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  such  things 
could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince; 
and,  for  this  imaginary  offence,  he,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.*'* 
Shortly  after  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still 
more  grievous  insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impu- 
nity of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  of 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Bohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own 
guest,  would  not  interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor 
poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  noticed  by  a  man  of 

•"  Cofukreet,  Viede  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  80, 
82 ;  Longchamp  et  Woffnieny  Mim,  eur  Voltaire,  roL  L  p.  22. 
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lank.  But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  fall  one 
of  those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further  punishment. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignomim'ously  beaten, 
he  himself  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastise- 
ment was  to  consist.  Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  de- 
manded that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This, 
however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit  the  country.^^'  / 
Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  for  [ 
a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been  publicly  / 
beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly  put  upon  him, 
was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  man  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The 
exile  which  followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon 
remitted  ;  as,  shortly  after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again 
in  Prance,  preparing  for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a 
life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings ;  nor 
does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment under  which  he  had  suffered.  The  Prench  authorities  at 
first  granted  that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then 
be  published ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  license 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulate.*" 
The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value; 
it  was  therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply  interest- 
ed by  a  state  of  things  so  different  fix)m  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen ;  and  he  now  published  an  account  of  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple, from  whose  literature  he  had  learned  many  important  truths. 
His  work,  which  he  called  Philosophic  Letters,  was  received 
with  general  applause;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted 

■»  Jhtvemet,  Vie  de  VoUairty  pp.  46-48 ;  Condarcet,  Vie  tk  Voltaire,  pp.  125,  126. 
Compare  voL  IvL  p.  162;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  1887,  pp.  70,  71;  and  Biog, 
Univ.  ToL  xlix.  p.  468.  Duvernet,  who,  writing  from  materialB  supplied  by  Voltaire, 
had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French 
duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted 
this  pubUc  chastisement,  **  Voltaire  rentre  dans  Phfttel,  demande  au  due  de  Sully  de 
regarder  cet  outrage  fait  k  Tun  de  ses  convives,  comme  fait  &  lui-mdme :  il  le  soUicite 
de  se  joindre  A  lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  ches  un  commissaire 
en  certifier  la  deposition.    Ze  due  de  Sully  ee  refuse  d  tout,"" 

s»  *'  L'Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arrdt^  une  premiere  ^ditiou  aprte 
Tavoir  autoris^e."  Bioff.  Univ.  toL  xlix.  p.  470.  Comp.  NiehMe  Z4t,  Anee,  voL 
L  p.  888. 
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in  it  the  arguments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulerB 
of  France,  though  not  likely  to  know  much  about  innate  ideas, 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  as  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was 
very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man."^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient 
spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire. '^^  Certainly,  those  who  reproach 
this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  instigator  of  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know  very  little 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  neutral  groimd  of  physical 
science,  there  was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting 
spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderful  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extra- 
ordinary thinker;  but  here  again  the  authorities  interposed,  and 
ferbade  the  work  to  be  printed.^^'  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  obstinately  set  their  &ce  against  every  description  of 
knowledge.  Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  an  Encyclopcedia,  which  should  contain 
a  summaty  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  This,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a  body 
of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the  government,  and 
afterwards  entirely  prohibited.^*®  On  other  occasions,  the  same 
tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the 
gravity  of  their  ultimate  results  prevents  them  from  being  ridicu- 
bus.  In  1770,  Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain; 
one  of  the  best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  book, 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it  contained 

*"  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltair^  pp.  63-66 ;  Candarcet^  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  138-140 ; 
Ltpan,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  98,  381. 

*"  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and  he  often  m- 
noonced  to  his  friends  his  intention  of  quitting  for  eTer  a  country  where  he  was 
liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Suvree  de  Voltaire^  voL  Uy.  pp.  58,  836,  836,  roL 
It.  p.  229,  Yol.  M.  pp.  162,  168,  868,  44*7, 464,  466,  Yol.  lYii.  pp.  144,  146,  156,  156, 
vol.  lYiiL  pp.  86,  222,  228,  616,  617,  619,  620,  625,  626,  663,  YoL  lix.  pp.  107,  116, 
188.  208. 

*'»  (Emreede  Voltairt,  yoI.  i.  pp.  147,  816,  vol.  IyU.  pp.  211,  215,  219,  247,  295; 
VUlemain,  UU  au  JCVIIJ*  BikU,  vol  L  p.  14;  Br<mghamU  Men  of  LetUre,  yoL  L 
pp.  53,  60. 

•*  Qrimm^  OorrteporuL  voL  L  pp.  90-95,  Yol.  IL  p.  899 ;  £iop,  Um9,  yoL  xL  p. 
816 ;  BnmghanCe  Men  ofZettere^  voL  iL  p.  439. 
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0ome  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles  III.  for  limiting^ 
whicli  were  considered  disrespectful  to  the  French  crown^  hi- 
cause  Lonis  XY .  was  himself  a  great  hnnter.*"  Several  yean 
before  this.  La  Bletterie,  who  was  favourably  know  in  France  by 
his  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But 
he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age  ;  and  the  king  obliged  the 
academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  ^m  their  society.'**  That  the 
punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance  of  remarkable 
leniency;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar,*"  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  memoirs, 
that  the  earliest  Frankish  chieft  had  received  their  titles  from 
the  Romans.**^  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  four  different 
times  upon  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.***  In  the  case  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
published  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  De  Thou.«*« 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  thebi(^aphies  and  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.     Bousseau  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  was 

"*  Boucher  de  la  Richarderie,  Bibliotheque  dee  Voyages^  toI.  iii.  pp.  890-398, 
PariSf  1808 :  ^*  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  voyage  fut  arr6t^e 
pendant  quelque  temps  par  des  ordres  Bup^rieurs  du  gouTemement.  . . .  U  y  a  tout 
Heu  de  croire  que  les  ministrea  de  France  crurent,  ou  feignirent  de  croire,  que  le 
passage  en  question  pouvoit  donner  lieu  i.  des  applications  sur  le  goiit  effr4n6  de 
Louis  XV  pour  la  chassee,  et  inspirdrent  ais^ment  cette  pr^yention  4  un  prince  trta* 
sensible,  comme  on  sait,  aux  censures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre 
d'amusement.'*  See  also  the  account  of  Imbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog.  Univ,  voL 
xxi.  p.  200. 

™  Orimmj  Correepond,  yoL  ti.  pp.  161, 162 ;  the  crime  being,  "  qu^un  jans^niste 
ayait  oa6  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  execrable  aux  yeux  d^un  bon  chr6tien, 
n*6tait  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  qualit^s  &  en  Juger  mondaine* 
ment." 

""  M.  Bunsen  (JEgypt^  vol.  I  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr^ret's  **  acute  treatise  on  the 
Babylonian  year  f  and  Turgot,  in  his  JStymdogiey  says  {(Euvres  de  Turgoiy  vol.  iii. 
p.  83),  *'  ruiustrc  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  out  su  le  mieux  appllquer  la  phHosophie 
k  I'erudition." 

"*  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career:  **En  1715,  lliomme  qui  devait 
illustrer  F^rudition  frangaise  au  xviii*  sitele,  Fr6ret,  6tait  mis  h,  la  Bastille  pour 
avoir  avanc6,  dans  un  m^moire  sur  Torigine  des  Fran^ajs,  que  les  Francs  ne  formaient 
pas  une  nation  &  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs  avaient  recu  de  Tempire  remain 
le  titre  de  patricee,'*  Villemain,  Lit,  au  XVUI'  Steele,  vol  U.  p.  80:  see  also 
NiehoUe  Lit.  Anee,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 

**  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1726 ;  then  in  1748, 
in  1750,  and  finally  in  1761.    Biographie  Univertelle,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  86. 

**  In  1748,  YolUire  writes:  ^*0n  vient  de  mettre  &  la  Bastille  Tabb^  Lenelet, 
pour  avoir  public  des  m^moires  d4j&  trte  connus,  qui  servent  de  supplement  A  rhis- 
toire  de  notre  c^l^bre  De  Thou.  L'infatigable  et  malheureux  Lenglet  rendait  un 
signaie^  service  aux  bons  citoyens,  et  aux  amateurs  des  recherches  historiquee.  D 
m^ritfdt  des  rteompenses ;  on  V  emprisonne  cruellement  A  Vige  de  soixante-huit 
ans.""    (Euvrei  de  Voltaire,  vol  L  pp.  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207,  SOS. 
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driven  from  France,  and  hifl  works  were  publicly  burned.**^  The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Helv^tius  on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  royal  council ;  it  was  burned  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  re- 
tracting his  opinions.^'^  Some  of  the  geologicBl  views  of  Buffon 
having  offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  pubhsh  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.**'  The  learned  observations  on  the 
History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared ;*'"  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot, 
certainly  no  friend  to  either  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  repubhsh  them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the 
authority  of  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Baynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.*"  Lanjuinais,  in  his  weU-known  work  on  Joseph 
II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  even  the  abohtion 
of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  "  seditious  ;" 
it  was  pronounced  '^  destructive  of  all  subordination,'^  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  bumed.*^*  The  analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.*^'  The  History 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  eight 
years  later,  his  Journal  was  suppressed  ;  and  three  years  after 
that,  as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  his  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille.*'^  De- 
lisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature.*"  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on  French  law,  was  sup- 
pressed ;*"  that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal  law,  was  burned.*"     The 

*"  Mutsei  Paihay,  Vie  de  Rousseau,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  211,  yoL  ii.  pp.  111» 
88<V890;  Mereier  eur  HouMeau,  toI.  i.  p.  14,  toI.  iL  pp.  1*79,  814. 

*"  Qrimm,  Corretp,  vol.  ii.  p.  849 ;   Walpole's  Letters,  1840,  vol.  iii.  p.  418. 

■■  LyelPs  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  89,  40;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  vol  i.  p. 
125. 

"•  Sotdavie,  R^gne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  WilliamCs  Letters  from  France, 
vol.  ii.  p.  86,  8d  edit  1796. 

"*  Mem,  de  Seyur,  vol.  i.  p.  253 ;  Mhn,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  ii.  p.  84  note ;  Lettres^ 
de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.  On  Raynai^s  flight,  compare  a  letter  from' 
Marseillea,  written  in  1*786,  and  printed  in  Mem,  and  Correspond.  cfSir  J.  E.  Smithy 
voL  i.  p.  194. 

*"  See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat-g6n6ral,  in  Peignot,  Livres  condamnes,  vol. 
1.  pp.  230,  231 ;  and  in  Soulavie,  Rhgne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol.  iiL  pp.  93-97. 

•"  Qufrard,  France  Lit  vol.  v.  p.  565. 

•'*  Peignot,  Livres  condamnis,  voL  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixix.  pp.  874,  875; 
Lettres  inidites  de  Voltaire,  vol  11.  p.  528 ;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  VoUaire,  pp.  202,  208. 
According  to  some  of  these  authorities,  parliament  afterwards  revoked  this  sen- 
tence ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned, 
if  not  banished. 

"•  Peignot,  Livres  condamnU,  vol.  i.  pp.  814,  815. 

*"  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  Ixiz.  p.  204;  Lettres  de  Dudeffand  a  Walpole,  vol 
III  p.  260. 
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Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais  were  likewise  burned  ;'*'  the  El<^  on 
F6n61on  by  La  Harpe  was  merely  suppressed.*"  Duvemet 
having  written  a  History  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  un- 
published,  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  while  the 
manuscript  was  yet  in  his  own  possession.*^''  The  celebrated 
work  of  De  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared.*^^  The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 
or  prohibited,  aJso  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in  1724  ;»« 
the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727  ;'*»  the  Letters  of  Mont- 
gon,  in  1732  ;«"  the  History  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in 
1732  ;««  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Cartaud,  in  1736  ;*<•  the  Life 
of  Domat,  by  Pr6vost  de  la  Jannis,  in  1742  ;"^  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Duclos,  in  1745  ;'"  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in 
1750  ;*<»  the  Memoirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;**<* 
the  History  of  Clement  XI.,  by  Reboulet,  in  1752 ;«»  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G^nard,  also  in  1752  ;»"  the  Therapeutics  of 
Garlon,  in  1756  ;**'  the  celebrated  tiiesis  of  Louis,  on  Genera- 
tion, in  1754  ;^*  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by 
Jousse,  in  1755  ;««  the  Ericie  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768  ;*»•  the 
Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  ;»«^  the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin, 
and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  ;"• 
the  works  on  finance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne, 
in  1779  ;«•  the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772  ; 
the  Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;««•  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Coquereau,  in  1776  ;***  Such  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges,  for 
example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to 
^  the  English  throne,  was  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dun- 

""  ''  Quatre  m6moii«8  . . .  condamn&s  &  6tre  lac^r^s  et  briUds  par  la  main  da 
bonrreau."    Peignot^  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

"•  Biog,  Univ.  voL  xxiii.  p.  187. 

***  JDuvemetj  Hut.  de  la  Sorbonne^  vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

**'  '^Supprim^e  par  arrftt  du  conseil"  in  1*771,  which  was  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation. Compare  CasManae*  JRholutionj  vol.  i.  p.  33 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xxIy.  p. 
684. 

•*■  Querard^  France  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  887.  •*•  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  97. 

■**  Feiffnot,  vol.  L  p.  828.  «*•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  289, 

•^  Bioff.  Univ.  vol.  viL  p.  227. 

**''  Zetiree  d^AgueeeeaUy  vol.  ii.  pp.  820,  821. 

***  Caetagnao^  Caueee  de  la  Rkv.  vol  i.  p.  82.      **'  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  iii.  p.  875. 

"•  QiOrard,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  »»  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  pp.  488,  484. 

•»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  802.  »•  Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  261. 

**  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesiB,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  Saint 
Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  V  Organieaiion,  vol.  i.  p.  856. 

"*  Qtdrard,  voL  iv.  p.  265.  "•  ^*off'  Univ.  voL  xv.  p.  208. 

^  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  891.  ""  Ibid.  voL  xlv.  p.  462,  vol  xlvii.  p.  98. 

"•  Feignoty  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

"•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  vol.  a.  p.  57.  "*  Ibid.  vol.  il  p.  214. 
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geon  eight  feet  square,  and  confined  there  for  three  yeaza*^* 
This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770,  Audra,  professor  at  the 
college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  never  proceeded  ;  it  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole  of 
his  labour  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  life  sud- 
denly blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corpse 
in  his  own  house.=" 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutions 
directed  against  every  description  of  literature  ;  but  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Bevolution  have 
been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provoca* 
tions  habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Bousseau,  were  second  only 
to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Diderot,  Marmontel, 
and  Morellet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while 
Morellet,  though  comparatively  forgotten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  influence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  economy 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Cury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
which  he  showed  to  his  friend,  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its 
power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  full  of  indignation,  and  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  without  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  ;  but  Marmontel, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  duke,  stating,  what 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  lines  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  making  them  public,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  his  own  particular 
friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  a  French  noble  ;  but,  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the 

*****  n  resta  trois  oofl  dans  la  cage ;  c^est  un  caveau  creus^  dans  le  roc,  de  huit 
pieds  en  carr6,  oiH  le  prisonnier  ne  re9oit  le  jour  que  par  les  oreTasses  des  marches 
de  r^glise."    £iog,  Uhiv,  yoL  xL  p.  171. 

***  Feignoty  Livret  condamnSt,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  16. 
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result,  sought  an  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
curing the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
It  will  hardly  he  believed,  that  Mannontel,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and 
because  he  refused  to  betray  his  friend,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille. Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beg- 
gaiy,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  Mercurey  upon 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  h^  income  depended.^*^ 

To  the  Abb^  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curred. A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,  had  written  a 
comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  then  living. 
To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Bobeck,  one 
of  Palissot's  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  com- 
plained to  the  minister,  who  immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not 
even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess.^" 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation  for  which, 
even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to  display 
with  considerable  efiect  at  those  celebrated  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustri- 
ous thinkers  in  France.*"  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  French  literature.'"  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  6amed  for  him  a  share  in  the  general 

*^  Mhnoirea  de  MarmonUl^  toI.  ii.  pp.  148-176;  and  see  voL  iii.  pp.  80-46,  96,* 
for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorbonne,  because  he  adyocated 
reUgioos  toleration.    See  also  (Evnres  de  Voltaire^  yoL  liv.  p.  258 ;  and  Lettere  of 
Eminent  Pereone  addreeeed  to  Hume^  pp.  207,  212,  218. 

•"  Mem,  de  Morellet^  voL  i.  pp.  86-89 ;  MUangee  par  Morellet^  voL  ii.  pp.  8-12 ; 
(Euvreede  Voltaire,  vol.  Uv.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  122,  188. 

^  Mannontel  (Minu  vol  ii.  p.  818)  says,  **  qui  n*a  connu  Diderot  que  dans  sea 
^rits  ne  Ta  point  connu :"  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  coxi* 
Tersational  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated 
him.  Seffur,  Souvemn,  vol.  iii.  p.  84 ;  Georgel^  Mem,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare 
ForeUr'e  lAfe  of  Qddmmtk^  vol  i.  p.  69 ;  Mueeet  Pathay^  Vie  de  Boueeeau^  vol  L  p. 
96,  vol.  ii  p.  227  ;  Memoiree  <t£pinay,  vol  iL  pp.  78,  74,  88 ;  Orimmj  Correep,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  79-90 ;  MoreUet,  Mhn.  vol.  i.  p.  28 ;  ViUemain,  LU,  au  XVIU'  Steele,  voL  i. 
p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach*B  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Genlis  wrote  a  well-known  libel, 
see  Schloeeer'a  Eiahteenik  Century y  vol  i.  p.  166;  Bioy.  Univ,  voL  xx.  p.  462; 
Jeete'e  Selwyn,  yoL  ii.  p.  9 ;  WalpoUe  Zettere  to  Mann,  Tol.  It.  p.'  288 ;  Oihbon'e 
Miseellaneoue  Worke,  p.  78. 

'^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondence,  that  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  for  authors,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  JfJm.  ei  Correap,  de 
Diderot,  toL  iii.  p.  102. 
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Eersecntioii.  The  fint  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  pob- 
dy  burned  by  the  common  hanginan.*^^  This,  indeed,  was  the 
&te  of  nearly  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  time ;  and 
Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  prop- 
erty provided  he  saved  himself  from  impiisonment.  But,  a  few 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people 
who  are  bom  blind  have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are 
possessed  of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable,''*  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be 
^  48tartled.  The  men,  however,  who  then  governed  France,  dis- 
covered in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that 
the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion  to  themselves,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
1;emper  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for 
having  hazarded  this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.'^* 
The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  ;'^^  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecu- 
tors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions,  under 
shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  prac- 
tised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredi- 
ble folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able 
man  into  a  personal  enemy,'^*  at  length  arrayed  against  the  gov- 

*"  This  was  the  Fetuiet  FhilosophiqveB,  in  1746,  his  first  original  work ;  the 
previous  ones  being  translations  from  English.  Sioa.  Univ.  xi.  814.  Dnvemet 
{Vtede  Voltaire^  p.  240)  says,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writine  it,  but  this  I  be- 
Ueye  is  a  mistake ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  statement  else- 
where, and  DuYemet  is  frequently  careless. 

**  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject, 
has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  Fhilos.  of  the  Mind^ 
•vol.  iii.  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  5Y,  407,  435.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has 
^  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  **  it  is  an  ex- 
'  ceedingly  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately.''  M^Aluter'a  Euay  on  the 
\  Blind,  in  Jwr.  of  Stat.  Soe.  vol.  i.  p.  S78;  see  also  Br.  Fowler,  in  Meport  of  Brit. 
^'  i  Anoe.fw  1847,  TraMoe.  of  See,  pp.  92,  98,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages 
'  unconsciously  testify  to  the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stufud 
ignorance  of  a  government  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  punish- 
ing their  author. 

**^  Mem,  et  Coneep,  de  Diderot,  vol.  L  pp.  26-29;  Muwet  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rou^ 
M<nf,  vol  i.  p.  47,  vol  ii.  p.  276 ;  Letter  to  d^Argewtal,  hi  (Euorea  de  VbUenre^  vol. 
Iviii.  464 ;  LaereteUe,  Bix-huitieme  Sieele,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

*^'  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767,  an 
acute  observer  wrote,  **  II  n'y  a  plus  de  livres  qu'on  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  lea 
livres  condamn^s.  U  faut  ainourd'hui  qu'un  libraire  prie  les  magistrata  de  brftler 
son  livre  pour  le  faire  vendre."  Orimm,  Cotreep.  vol  v.  p.  498.  To  the  same  ef- 
fect, Mim,  de  Sigur,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  Mhn.  de  Georyel,  vol  ii.  p.  256. 

*7>  **  Quel  est  aijourd'hui  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelque  m^rite  qui 
n'ait  6prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  calomnie  et  de  la  persecution?"  etc. 
Orimm,  Correep,  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  in  1767,  and  during  more  than 
forty  years  previously  we  find  similar  expressions ;  the  earliest  I  have  met  with 
being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1728,  in  which  Voltaire  says  ((Euvrea,  vol  Ivi  p.  94), 
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emment  all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  made  the  Revolution 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.    I  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  &cts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  wluch,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the 
most  private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  pubUcly  out- 
raged.    In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  an 
actress  on  the  French  stage  of  the  name  of  ChantiUy.    She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable 
attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the  well-known  writer  of  songs, 
and  of  comic  operas.     Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied  ^ 
for  aid  to  the  French  crown.     That  he  should  have  made  such'^ 
an  application  is  sufficiently  strange ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.     The 
government  of  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in*  ^ 
conceivable  baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  aban-r 
don  his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  to  whose 
embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit.*^^ 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by  which  the 
blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in  France  were  filled  with 
loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were  done  ? 
If  we.  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there  was  added 
that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim  which  every  one 
might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
autiiors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which 
even  vice  itself  is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast 
the  poverty  of  their  understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which 
alone  the  Bevolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay  of  the 
Bevolution  is  one  of  the  most  striMng  prooft  history  affords  of 

**la  B^v6rit6  deTient  plus  grande  de  joor  en  jour  dans  llnquiBiUon  de  la  librairie.'* 
For  other  iDstances,  see  iiu  letter  to  De  Formont,  pp.  428-425,  also  vol.  IviL  pp.  144, 
861,  Yol.  lyiii.  p.  222 ;  his  Lettres  inSdUes,  toL  i.  p.  647 ;  Mkru  d$  Diderot,  vol  ii.  p. 
216 ;  Lettert  of  Eminent  Fersoru  to  Hume,  pp.  14,  15. 

"*  Fart  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  Sehlouer'e  Eighteenth  Centwy, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  483.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Grimm,  Correttp,  Lit.  toL  viii.  pp.  281- 
288 :  "  Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit6  d*une  resistance  qu*il  n'avait  jamais  6prouy&  nuUe 
part,  eut  la  faiblesse  de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  A,  un  mari  sa 
femme,  et  pour  la  contraindre  d^dtre  sa  concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette 
lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et  ex6cuiAe.  Lea  deux  6poux  pliant  sous  le  joug 
de  la  n^ceasite,  et  la  petite  Chantilly  fut  &  la  fois  femme  de  Favart  et  maitreese  de 
Maurice  de  fiaze." 
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ike  force  of  established  habits,  and  of  the  teni^ity  mth  which 
the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associations.  For,  if  ever  there 
existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the 
government  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  society,  likely  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils, 
to  madden  men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The 
people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringeAt  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised 
over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown. 
The  intellect  of  France  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless 
proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors 
plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes, 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their  power, 
only  thought  of  present  enjo3rment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
future ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitterness  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Bevolution  actually  occurred  ;  while,  as  to  the 
literature,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive 
it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in 
1764,  "Issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in 
which  questions  of  government  were  discussed;'^*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite 
the  public  mind  ;'^^  and  having,  moreover,  denounced  the  same 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  attacked  religion,^^'  as  also 
against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;"^ — ^having 
taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their 
final  Ml,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  foot,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Bevo- 

*^*  '*  VAyerdj  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  published  a 

decree,  in  1764  {arrit  du  canteU), — ^which,  aocordins  to  the  state  of  the  {ben  ex- 

.  istiDg  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  la«r, — by  which  eyery  man  was  forbidoen  to 

.print,  'or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  thing  whatever  upon  administratiye  affairs,  or 

government  regulations  hi  general,  under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  pohce« 
kws ;  by  which  the  man  was  Uable  to  be  pimished  without  defence,  and  not  as 
was  the  case  before  the  law-courts,  where  he  might  defend  himself^  and  could 
only  be  judged  according  to  law.'*  8chlo9ser*8  EigkteerUh  Century^  yoI.  iL  p.  166: 
.  see  also  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol  1.  p.  141,  toL  ii.  p.  75,  "  un  arr^t  du  oonseil,  qui  d6- 
fendait  dHmprimer  sur  les  mati^res  d^admmistration.'' 

***  "  L*ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  minlst^re  du  chancelier  Maupeoa, 
portait  la  peine  de  moM;  centre  tout  auteur  d^^crits  tenduit  t  ^mouvoir  les  espiits.*' 
Cauaanac,  Coma  de*  la  lUvolutian,  yol.  I  p.  818. 

"'^In  April,  1767,  D^Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  "on  vient  de  publier  une 
declaration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  mort  k  tons  ceux  qui  auront  publil  des  teritt 
tendants  &  attaquer  la  religion.**  (Ewtrei  de  Voltairej  vol.  liy.  p.  34.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  H.  Am6d6e  Sen6e,  in  his  continuation 
of  JSimiondiy  HieUnre  dee  jPVanfaw,  yoL  xxx.  p.  247. 

"''  "  n  avait  6t6  d^fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aux  ^ciiyaina  de  parler  de  finan- 
ces.**   LavalUe,  Hut,  dee  Franfoie,  yoL  iii.  p.  490. 
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lution,  and  when  no  power  on  eartU  could  have  saved  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  the  government  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  coidd  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers,  and 
not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those  which  issued  fiom 
a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  mi^is- 
trate.^^^  This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  invested  the  Mng  with  all  the  influence  wluch  lit- 
erature can  command ;  it  woiQd  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  na- 
tional intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty ; 
and  it  would  have  consunmiated  the  ruin  of  France,  either  by  re- 
ducing its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  degrading 
them  into  mere  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government 
might  wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  mat- 
ters, merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource  of  liberty. 
In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their  abilities 
by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable,  because  other  partsof  society  might  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  contagion.  Still,  before  the  corruption  had  spread, 
there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed 
those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  al- 
though such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive  that  from  which  they  origi- 
nally sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its  political  free- 
dom, there  will  alwajrs  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things. 
But  in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  governed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  firee  de-  v  ^ 
bates.  There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there  was  no  popular 
suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  hustings ;  there  was  no 
habeas-corpus  act;  there  was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liber- 
ty, thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state,  could  only  be  ^ 
heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings,,  ^ 
inspirited  the  people  to  resistance.    This  is  the  point  of  view 

*^  This  was  the  saggestion  of  the  avocat^6ii6ial  in  1780.     See  the  proposal, 
in  his  own  words,  in  Grimnij  Corretpond,  voL  xi.  pp.  148,  144.    On  the  important. 
Amotions  of  the  ayooats-g^n^raux  in  the  eighteenth  century,  see  a  note  hi  L$ttn9 
tTAgueueau^  toL  L  p.  264. 
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from  which  we  ought  to  estilhate  the  character  of  those  who  are 
often  accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.'^* 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their 
abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic 
system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The 
upper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow ; 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having 
defended  themselves  from  aggression,  eventually  succeeded  in 
.  smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was  originally 
made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we 
have  now  to  consider  what  is  much  more  important,  namely,  the 
origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in  which,  unhappily 
for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion.  A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  wdl  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary literature  which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against  those  which  were  relig- 
ious, rather  than  against  those  which  were  political.  The  great 
writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism ;  while  the  over- 
throw of  secular  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  succes- 
sors."" This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  pe- 

*^'  And  we  should  also  remenber  what  the  circumstances  were  under  which 
the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France :  **  Les  reproches  d^avoir  tout  d^truit^ 
adress^s  auz  philosophes  du  dix-huiti^me  sitele,  ont  commence  le  jour  oi^  il  sVst 
trouY^  en  France  un  gouyemement  qm  a  voulu  r6tablir  les  abus  dont  les  ^riyaina 
de  cette  6poque  ayaient  acc616r6  la  destruction.'*  Comte^  TraiU  de  Zfffitlation, 
vol  I  p.  72. 

*~  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happened, 
will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  yolume ;  but  that  the  reyolu- 
tionary  moyement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  was  directed  against 
the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom 
haye  also  obsenred,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  the  ground 
began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attacic  political  abuses.  On 
this  remarkable  fact,  indicated  by  seyeral  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare 
LacreUlley  XVIIl*  8ieeU,  yol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  Barruel,  Mem,  wmr  PBiit.  du  Jaeobininne, 
yoL  i.  p.  xyiii.,  yoI.  iL  p.  118;  Toeq%itmUe^  VAnden  Be^me^  p.  241 ;  AluotCt  JSW- 
roM,  yoL  i.  p.  166,  voL  xiy.  p.  286 ;  Mim,  de  Bivarol,  p.  85 ;  Saulavie,  Be^ne  de  ZouU 
JlVI,  yol.  iy.  p.  897  ;  LamarHne^  Hut,  de*  Gwxmdfn*^  yoL  L  p.  188 ;  OBktvre$ de  Vol- 
taire, yoL  Ix.  p.  807,  yol.  IxyL  p.  84. 
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culiarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Ber- 
olution  are  in  no  small  d^pree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  Intimate  progress  of  a  nation,  political  innovations 
should  keep  pace  with  religious  innovations,  so  that  the  people 
may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstition. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church 
was  attacked,  and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations, while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities 
which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  mere 
rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated  masters,  but  it  was  a 
rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quick- 
ened by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who' were, 
in  that  frightful  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  re- 
move a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avpnge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Bevolution.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  how  it 
was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  religious  scep- 
ticism have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the 
fieedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished 
the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of  those 
ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances  which,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate,  had  secured 
to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattered  the  popular  vanity.***  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the 
national  mind  deeper  thanan  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 
alone  excepted.**'     The  difference  between  tlus  spirit  and  that 

*"*  See  some  striking  remarks,  in  M.  TocqueviUe*8  great  work,  De  la  DhnoeraiU^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  5 ;  whidi  should  be  compared  with  the  observation  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  sajs,  happily  enough,  that 
the  French  *Moye  themwlves  in  their  kings."  WaipoU^B  Mem,  of  Charge  III.  yoI. 
il  p.  240. 

*"  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  contains  mehui« 
choly  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  injurioiu 
results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  HekfMi'e  HUL  of 
Bpanieh  LUeratute^  Tol  i.  pp.  05,  96, 188,  yoL  ui.  pp.  191-198. 
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observable  in  England  has  been  already  noticed,  and  may  be  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  their  sover- 
eigns. With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great,"'  we  in  England  have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of 
our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  ad- 
miration. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with  every 
variety  of  panegyric*  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single  name,  one 
king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the  Saint,  another  is 
Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  most  hope- 
lessly vicious'  of  all  was  calkd  Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  tacts  which,  msignificant  as  they  seem,  form  meet 
important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  they  exiBt.««* 
Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For,  by  them, 
and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate 
and  hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  French* 
men  between  the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputa- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  censure  by 
a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  coidd  be  erected  by 
the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown  round  the  oldest 

*"  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fieust,  that  we  know  yeiy 

Utile  about  him.    The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Aaser,  whose 

'  worK,  there  is  reason  to  belioTe,  is  not  genuine.    See  the  arguments  in  Wrightg 

Biag,  Brit.  Lit,y  toI.  i.  pp.  408-412.    It  moreover  appears,  that  some  of  the  institu- 

.  tions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed  before  his  time.    Kemble^»  Saxons  in  En^ 

{find,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

"*  The  Friench  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  was 
the .  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  opposite  and 
insubordinate  spirit.  **I1  n*est  pas  id  question  des  Fran^ais,  qui  ae  sont  toujours 
distingu^s  ^es  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leura  rois.*^  ZeJSIanCy  Lettrts  tPmn 
Fnmpou^  ^rol.  iii.  p.  528.  **  The  English  do  not  love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as 
could  be  desired."  Borbiere'*  Voyage  to  Enaland^  p.  58.  "  Le  respect  de  la  majesty 
royale,  caract^re  distinctif  des  Fran9als.^'  Mem,  de  Montbarey^  voL  iL  p.  64. 
'*  L^amour  et  la  fid61it6  que  les  Fran^ais  ont  natorellement  pour  leurs  princes.''  Mhn, 
de  MoUevUle^  vol  ii.  p.  8.  **  Les  Fran^ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princea**  Be  7%om,  BitL 
Uhiv,  .vol.  iii.  p.  381 ;  and  see  voL  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  JSuUy^ 
(Eeonomiesy  vol.  iv.  p.  846 ;  Monteil,  Bivers  MaU,  vol  vii.  p.  105 ;  jS^^rur,  MimoireM^ 
vol.  L  p.  82 ;  Zamarlinet  Bist.  de9  Oirondine^  voL  iv.  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
histories  in  the  English  language :  ^^  There  is  not  any  one  thing  more  eertain  and 
more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  possessed 
with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  will 
soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time 
grow  very  unkind  to  him.**  Bvmete  Hittory  ofkU  Own  Hmef  vol.  vL  p.  223.  This 
manly  and  wholesome  passage  was  written  wnile  the  French  were  licking  the  dust 
from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIY. 
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monarchj  in  Europe.*'^'  And  above  aU^  it  was  protected  by  that 
miserable  national  vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  intimi- 
dated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  aU  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into 
action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  never 
occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown,  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  delicacy  was  felt.  The  clergy,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
been  allowed  to  oppress  the  con^iciences  of  men,  were  not  shel- 
tered by  those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  of 
France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  it  possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exer- 
cised it  in  subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  ha^ 
not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  himself.^^^  It  was,  therefore,  -^ 
natural,  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  at- 
tacked before  the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  des- 
potic, it  was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support  of  I 
every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  it  was  that,, 
in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses 
so  entirely  different.  In  England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  less; 
hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have  . 
been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct 
their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  weU  as  on  religion ;  and 
thus  establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  intel- 
lect, without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance. But  in  France  the  admiration  for  royalty  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  this  balance  was  disturbed ;  the  inquiries  of 

***  "  La  race  des  rois  la  plus  ancienne."  Mem,  de  OenlU^  toL  ix.  p.  281.  **No8 
rois,  issus  de  la  plus  ^rande  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  les  G^sars,  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  princes  qui  jadis  out  command^  tant  de  nations,  ne  sont  que  des  roturi- 
ers.**  Mdn.  de  MotteviUe,  yoL  ii.  p.  417.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  aajs,  that  France  '*  d  regno  pii^  antico  d*ogn*  altro  che  sia  in  essere 
al  presente.**  JUlat.  des  Ambasead,  yoL  i.  p.  470.  Oompare  Batdlier^  Maiai>n  JRH- 
taire  des  Rois  de  France^  p.  860. 

*"  Capefigue's  Louis  XIV,  yoL  l  pp.  204,  801 ;  Koe\  Tableau  des  RkvolutumSy 
YoL  ii.  p.  16.  M.  Bauke  {Die  FapsU,  yoL  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies  much  deeper,  being 
connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests  OYer  the  spiritual,  of  which  the 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  consequence. 

VOL.  I.-— 36 
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men  not  daring  to  aettle  on  poUidcB,  were  fixed  on  religion^  and 
gave  rise  to  the  singvlar  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerfdl  lit* 
erature,  in  which  unaoimons  hostility  to  the  church  was  miac- 
companied  by  a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
state. 

There  was  likewise  another  Gupcumstance^  which  increased 
this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure 
their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  men  of 
virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct,  tyran- 
nical as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious ;  and  ike  evils 
which  it  produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy 
of  intrusting  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  <^ 
Louis  XIY .  a  great  change  took  place.  The  clergy,  from  causes 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely  disso- 
lute, and  often  very  ignorant.  This  made  their  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was  more  disgraceful.  The 
great  abilities  and  unblemished  morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F6n* 
6lon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  ignominy  which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obe- 
dience. But  when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and 
cardinals  as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flour- 
ished under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorious  de- 
pravity.'^^ At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred  this  unfavour- 
able change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  occurred 
that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
early  workings.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  became  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  clergy 
became  more  contemptible.'®^  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indignation  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  consciences  had  them- 
selves no  consciences  at  alL  It  is  evident,  that  every  argument 
which  they  borrowed  fiom  England  against  ecclesiaBtical  power, 

*^  LavuHUe^  Hist,  des  Franfaia,  yoI.  iii.  p.  408 ;  FlMsattj  Hist,  de  la  IHphmatiej 
YoL  ▼.  p.  8 ;  Tocqueville,  Regne  de  Louis  XV,  vol.  i.  pp.  85,  847 ;  Dvcloa,  Mkmoires^ 
▼oL  it.  pp.  42,  48,  164,  155,  223,  224.  What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  scandalous, 
was,  that  in  1728  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  president,  unanimously 
(**  d'une  Toix  unanime  "),  the  infamous  Dub'bis,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  maa 
of  h&tf  time.  Dudos,  Mem.  vol.  iL  p.  262. 

■•  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  ViUemain^  JTF/Z?  SikU,  vol  iiL 
pp.  178,  179 ;  Cimsin,  Hist,  de  la  PhUos.  II.  s^rie,  vol  I  p.  801.  ToequeviUe  (Reffne 
de  Louis  XV,  vol  L  pp.  85-38,  365)  says,  **  le  clerg6  prdchait  une  morale  qa*U 
compromettait  par  sa  conduite ;''  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  opponent 
of  the  scepdcal  philosophy,  like  the  elder  M.  TocqucYille.  Among  this  profligate 
crew,  Massillon  stood  alone ;  he  being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remarkable 
for  virtue  as  well  as  for  ability. 
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would  gain  additional  ferce  when  directed  against  men  whoee 
personal  unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.*^* 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when/  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  there  began.that  great 
stn^gle  between  authority  and  reason,  which  is  still  unfinished, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its  result  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthood,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
body  of  men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without 
reputation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abiUties.  Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  ern>r.  In  attacking  the  clergy,  they 
lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  power,  they  attempted  to  undermine  the  feunda- 
tions  of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  efiSects  in  Stance ;  but  it  must 
not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  firightM  evils 
which  their  country  was  su£Eerii^  from  the  institution  of  priest- 
hood as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  institution  in  its  actual  form  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  how,  then,  could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and 
religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  meas- 
ure which  dey  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now 
commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  any  one  particular  form  of  priesthood  and  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  for 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that 
all  questions  of  church-government  are  matters,  not  of  re%ion, 
but  of  policy,  and  should  be  settied,  not  according  to  traditional 
dogmas,  but  according  to  large  views  of  general  expediency.  It 
is  because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlightened 
men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  thmkers.    K,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find 

"*  Voltaire  says  of  the  EngVsh,  *'  quand  ils  apprennent  qu'en  Franoe  de  jeuiies  ^ 
sens  connus  par  lews  d^baucoes,  et  ^leT^s  A  la  pr61ature  par  des  intrigaes  de' 
femmes,  font  publlquement  ramour,  s^^gaient  &  composer  des  chansons  tendres, 
donnent  tous  les  jours  des  soupers  d6Iicatt  et  longs,  et  de  Ik  Tont  implorer  lee  lomi* ' 
dres  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les  successeurs  des  ap6tres ;  ils  / 
remerdent  Dieu  d*6tre  protestants.**  L$Ure9  iur  U$  AnfflaU^  in  (Euvtety  toL  zxri.  < 
p.  29. 
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that  the  existence  of  ourhishopB,  with  their  privileges  and  their 
w-ealth,  is  nnfitvourable  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not 
on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we 
should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  es- 
sential, and  that  we  coidd  do  away  with  the  institution,  and  yet 
'retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find, 
what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the  clergy  were  tyran- 
nical, this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition,  not  to  Christianity, 
but  merely  to  the  external  form  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  our  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties 
-of  their  calling,  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  mimsters 
of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity, — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, — ^it 
will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  has  not 
come  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now  view 
these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon 
themselves  ;  but  will  Have  no  coimexion  with  what  we  think  of 
Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  a  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been  softened,  their  sufferings  assuaged, 
their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its 
functions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  faults ;  we  may,  if  need 
be/ remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ;  trutlis  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise 
him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those 
lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  immortality, 
are  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was.  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of  that  country,  by 
investing  the  clergy  with  great  immunities,  by  treating  them  as 
if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  pun- 
ishing as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had 
established  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween their  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
sequence was^  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  religion  itself  were  l^th  as^ed  with  equal  zecd. 
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The  ridicule,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had 
been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscriminate  onslaught 
which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  a 
fete  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who  called 
themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought 
by  no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions 
which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected  by^  the 
same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which  is 
the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only 
bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  to  root  it  up  from  the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of 
society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we 
censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  per- 
verted, however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some  minds  are  ac- 
customed, that  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharitably  are 
precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Such  are 
the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  moat  extravagant  claims  in 
fevour  of  the  clei^,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for 
restoring  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depends  on 
the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin;  a  supposition  which,  if  in- 
separable from  Christianity,  wiU  at  once  justify  the  infidelity 
which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilization.  If,  therefore^  any 
religion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  friend  to  humanity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  over- 
turn the  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ;  since 
the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith,  or  sacrificing 
our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a  strait ; 
and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as  false  in  theory,  as  they 
would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  tf 
they  were  put  into  execution,  the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy 
a  momentary  triumph,  would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin, 
by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occurred  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French 
writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their 
age.    Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  social 
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law  already  noticed,  that,  if  goyemment  wiH  allow  religiotiB 
Bcepticisin  to  run  its  course,  it  will  issue  in  great  things,  and 
will  hasten  the  march  of  civilization ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the 
first  of  these  courses  ;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on 
the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of 
their  credulity  had  made  them  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the  national  pros- 
peiity  has  never  been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  countiy  fell 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIY.  had  not  interfered  with 
the  natural  progress,  France,  like  Englland,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to 
save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still  have  been 
broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XY.  had  conciliated  what  it 
was  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions. If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  suggestions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge,  the  fa- 
tal collision  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such 
case,  the  church  would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier ;  but  the 
state  itself  would  have  been  saved.  In  such  case,  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing 
her  crimes ;  and  that-^reat  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might 
have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  wluch 
she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely 
concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Beforms  there  must  have  been ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and 
uncompromising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  frank  and  ungrudging  spirit,  eveiy 
thing  could  have  l^n  retained  necessary  for  the  oiuy  two  objects 
at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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order,  and  the  preventiaD  of  crime.  But,  by  the  middle  of  tbe 
leign  of  Louie  XY.,  or,  at  all  evente,  immediately  afterwaide, 
the  state  of  affairs  began  to  alter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
yearn,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  delay  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable 
change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  winch,  the  French  intellect  began,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  against  the  churck  As  soon  as  tins,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible.  Event  after 
event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked 
to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible 
to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government,  yielding 
some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by  which  the 
church  was  controlled,  the  power  of  the  clexgy  diminished,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vaui  thatr 
the  crown  now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  imV 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Neckerj 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  cidmer  days,  havcj 
stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that! 
promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states-general  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain ;  be- ' 
cause  the  time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle, 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitable.  For  the 
measure  of  that  age  was  now  fulL  The  upper  classes,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  provoked  the  crisis ; 
and  it  was  needf d  that  they  should  abide  the  issue.  There  was 
no  time  for  mercy ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sym- 
pathy. The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the  first  vic- 
tims of  that  fijghtful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a  moment,  laws, 
religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity 
were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged, 
but,  as  it  then  appeared,  irretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  imdertaking  full  of  difficiQty ; 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  oc- 
cnrred^  but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  complication,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 
The  materials,  however,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous  ; 
and,  as  they  consist  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  history 
deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order  of 
its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace 
the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  during  that  remark- 
able period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackening  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against 
the  abuses  of  the  state. ,  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  method 
of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  changes 
were  a£Pected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  understand  the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement 
which  led  to  the  French  Revolution  ;  because  we  shall  see  that 
it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biassed  their  specula- 
tive views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding  ages ;  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historicsd  literature,  the  formation 
of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

BTATB  OF  HISTOBIGAL  LITSRATURE  IN  FBANGE  FBOM  THE  ElO)  OF  THE  BIZ- 
TSENTfi  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTUSY. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  those  vast  moyements  in  the  in- 
tellect of  Fiance,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could  not  feil  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  method  of  writing  histoiy.  That 
bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate  the 
transactions  of  their  own  time,  was  sure  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions respecting  those  of  a  former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  first  innovation  consisted  in  recc^izing  the 
necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  this 
feeling,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying  at 
each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of 
the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France,  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by  that 
fearless  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  purging  history  of  innumerable  follies,  raised  its  standard, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  The  rise  of 
historical  scepticism,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed 
form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intel- 
lect, as  to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  examine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modem 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  fer  as  France  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  by 
which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may 
with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  future 
improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consider- 
ation well  worthy  of  notice.    This  is,  that  men  seem  always  to 
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have  b^un  to  doubt  in  mattets  of  leli^on,  before  they  ventared 
to  do  BO  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  saperstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  SucI^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has 
adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clergy  had  mii- 
versiGd  influence,  a  belief  m  the  unpardonable  criminality  of  re- 
ligious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theol- 
ogy his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.^  Hence, 
during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellects  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  strength  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity;  and  while 
upon  these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  ^hey, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  history,  displayed  that 
iiiuGuitine  crediility,  of  which  I  have  already  given  several  ex- 
amples. 

But  when,  in  the  prepress  of  society,  its  theological  element 
begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were 
once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened.  The  most  advanced 
intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  growing  indifference,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with  that  in- 
quisitive eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religious 
speculations.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
every  civilized  nation.  From  this  moment  theological  heresies 
become  less  frequent,^  and  literary  heresies  become  more  common. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt  fastens  it- 
self upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
career  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 

*  See  some  very  Inst  remarks  in  WhewelPs  PhUoa,  of  the  Indue.  Sciencetj  toL  u. 
p.  l48.  In  NtandeTB  Sift,  of  the  Chvreh^  toI.  It.  pp.  41 ,  128,  there  are  two  cnrioiu 
muftrations  of  the  unirerBal  Interest  which  theological  discussions  once  inspired  in 
Europe ;  and  on  the  former  snbseryience  of  philosophy  to  theology,  compare  JSom* 
UUy/fe  iUeuuioM  on  PhUotophy,  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so 
ably  as  H.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  great  work,  PhUoeopkU  Potithe,  The  service 
wldch  the  metaphymcians  rendered  to  the  church  by  their  develcpment  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  (Blanco  Whiie'e  Evidence  againtt  CathoUeimij  pp.  256  268) 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

*  H.  TocqueyiUe  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasing 
spirit  of  equality  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religions  creeds.  DhnocnUie  en 
Amhique,  vol.  iT.  pp.  16, 17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increasing  knowledge 
has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made 
them  heretics,  are  now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thoui^t. 
If  St.  Augustin  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  or 
created  the  physical  sciences.  If  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
he  would  have  organised  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  origi- 
nality. 
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power  and  dignity  of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the  same  time 
most  of  his  opinions  are  distorbed,  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed :  mitil,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  but  noiseless  revolution, 
the  stream  of  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  intenupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing 
in  strength,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  off 
incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  movements  had  long 
been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France, 
wiU  enable- us  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  lit- 
erature of  that  country.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  I  may  say,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  France, 
though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a 
single  historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
presumed  to  doubt  what  was  generaUy  believed.  Lideed,  until 
the.  publication  of  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  Fiance, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  materials  which 
were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;'  and 
the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the 
pride  which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  ^^I  am,  sire,  the 
first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our 
kings ;  for  before  there  was  nothing  but  the  old  rubbidi  of  chrour 
icles  which  spoke  of  them.''  He  adds  in  the  preface :  ^^  Only 
I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a 
thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, and  haVe  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never  ap- 
peared in  before."*  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure 
man.  His  work  went  through  numerous  editions ;  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  him- 
self was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.'  From  his  work,  we  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  stand- 
ard of  historical  literature  ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed. 
About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Faulus  Emilius  had 
published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  ^^  the  Actions  of  the 
French.''*     This  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was 

'  Biog.  Uhiv,  Tol.  xix.  pp.  815,  816 ;  where  it  is  add,  "  TouvTage  de  Du  Hailkn 
est  remarquable,  en  ce  que  c'est  le  premier  corps  d*h!«toire  de  France  qui  ait  para 
dans  notre  langue/^  See  also  DaeUr^  Rapport  9wr  lea  Progris  de  FJRetoire^  p.  170 ; 
and  DeeJiiauxy  HiatorteUes^  toI.  z.  p.  186. 

*  BayU,  article  ffaUlan^  note  L. 

*  Mere%tre  FratifoUy  in  Bayie^  article  Haillan^  note  D. 

*  De  Bebue  ffettia  FraneorwHj  which  appeared  about  1516.    Bioff,  Unw,  toL  xilL 
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taken  by  Du  Haillan  as  the  basis  of  his  fiynons  histoiy  of  the 
kings  of  France  ;  and  from  it  he  unhesitatingly  copies  those  idle 
stories  which  Emilias  loved  to  relate.  This  will  give  ns  some 
idea  of  the  credulity  of  a  writer^  who  was  reckoned  by  his  con* 
temporaries  to  be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  historian 
France  had  produced.  But  this  is  not  alL  Du  Haillan,  not 
content  with  borrowing  from  his  predecessor  every  thing  that 
was  most  incredible,  gratifies  his  passion  for  the  marvellous  by 
some  circumstances  of  his  own  invention.  He  begins  his  history 
with  a  long  account  of  a  council  which,  he  says,  was  held  by  the 
celebrated  Pharamond,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  French 
should  be  governed  by  a  monarchy  or  by  an  aristocracy.  It  is, 
indeed,  doubtfiil  if  any  such  person  as  Pharamond  ever  existed ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  he  did  exist,  all  the  materials  had  long 
perished  fix)m  which  an  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  him.^ 
But  Du  Haillan,  regardless  of  these  little  difficulties,  gives  us  the 
fullest  information  touching  the  great  chieftain  ;  and,  as  if  de- 
termined to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  credulity  of  lus  readers,  men- 
tions, as  members  of  the  council  of  Pharamond,  two  persons^ 
Charamond  and  Quadrek,  whose  very  names  are  invented  by  the 
historian.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  historical  literature  in  France  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  A  great  change  was,  however,  at  hand. 
The  remarkable  intellectual  progress  made  by  the  French  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was,  as  I  have  shown,  preceded 

p.  119.  Compare,  respecting  the  author,  MhSrayj  EUt  de  France^  toI.  ii.  p.  863, 
with  AtuUffier^  rOrigine  dei  FranfoiSf  toI  ii.  p.  118,  who  complains  of  his  opinion 
about  CloTiB,  "  quoy  qu'il  fasse  profession  de  relever  la  gloire  des  Francis."  Even 
the  superficiid  BouLunyilliers  (Httt.  de  VAncien  Oouvemementy  toI.  ii.  p.  166)  con- 
temptuously notices  "  les  r^toriciens  post^rieurs,  tels  que  Paul  Emile.** 

^  Compare  SUmondi,  Bitt.  det  Franfais,  toL  i.  pp.  176,  W,  with  Montlorier^ 
Mimarehie  JPVanpatM,  toL  i.  pp.  48,  44.  Philippe  de  Comines,  though  superior  to 
Sismondi  and  Montlosier  in  point  of  ability,  lived  in  the  middle  ages,  and,  therefore, 
had  no  Idea  of  doubting,  but  simply  says,  "  Pharamond  fut  esleu  roy.  Tan  420,  et 
regna  diz  -  ans."  Mhn.  de  Comineey  livre  Tui.  chap,  zxvii.  voL  ilL  p.  232.  But  De 
Thou,  coming  a  hundred  years  after  Comines,  evidently  suspected  that  it  was  not 
all  quite  right,  and,  therefore  puts  it  on  the  authority  of  others.  "  Pharamond,  qui 
9el<m  nos  hUtoriena  a  port6  le  premier  la  couronne  des  Fran^is.^*  De  ITuju,  JBisL 
Univ,  YoL  z.  p.  680.  See  a  singular  passage  on  Pharamond  in  Mbn,  de  DupleuU 
Mcmayy  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

•  Sorel  (La  Bibliotheque  Franfoise,  Paris,  1667,  p.  873)  says  of  Du  Hullan,  "On 
Itti  pent  reprocher  d^avoir  donn^  un  commencement  fabuleuz  &  son  histoire,  qui  est 
entidrement  de  son  invention,  ayant  fut  tenir  un  conseil  entre  Pharamond  et  sea 
plus  fidelles  conseillers,  pour  s^auoir  si  ayant  la  puissance  en  main  il  deuoit  reduire 
les  Francois  au  gouuemement  aristocratique  ou  monarchique,  et  faisant  faire  une 
harangue  &  chacun  d'eux  pour  soustenir  son  opinion.  On  y  voit  les  noms  de  Chara* 
mond  et  de  Quadrek,  personnages  imaginaires.^  Sorel,  who  had  a  glimmering  notion 
that  this  was  not  exactly  the  way  to  write  history,  adds,  "  C^est  une  chose  fort  sur- 
prenante.  On  est  fort  peu  asseui^  si  Pharamond  fut  jamais  au  monde,  et  quoy  qu*on 
s(ache  qu^il  y  ait  est^,  c'est  une  terrible  hardiesse  d'en  raconter  des  choses  qui  n*ont 
aucun  appuy.^* 
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by  that  scepticism  which  appears  to  be  its  necessary  precursor. 
The  spirit  of  doubt,  which  had  begun  with  religion,  was  com- 
municated to  literature.  The  impulse  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  department  of  knowled^,  and  now  it  was  that  history  first 
emerged  from  a  debasement  m  which  it  had  for  centuries  been 
sunk.'  On  this  subject,  a  mere  statement  of  dates  may  be  of 
service  to  those  persons  who,  from  a  dislike  to  general  reasoning, 
would  otherwise  deny  the  connexion  which  I  wish  to  establish. 
In  1588  was  published  the  first  sceptical  book  ever  written  in 
the  French  language.*  In  1598,  the  French  government,  for  the 
first  time,  ventured  upon  a  great  public  act  of  religious  toleration. 
In  1604,  De  Thou  published  that  celebrated  work,  which,  is  al- 
lowed by  all  critics  to  be  the  first  great  history  composed  by  a 
Frenchnan.1®  And  at  the  very  moment  when  these  things  were 
passing,  another  eminent  Frenchman,  the  illtistrious  Sully,"  was 
collecting  the  materials  for  his  historical  work,  which,  though 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  De  Thou,  comes  immediately  after  it  in 
ability,  in  importance,  and  in  reputation.  Nor  can  we  faQ  to 
remark,  that  both  these  great  historians,  who  left  aU  their  pre- 
decessors immeieisurably  behind  them,  were  the  confidential  min- 
isters and  intimate  friends  of  Henry  lY.,  the  first  king  of  France 
whose  memory  is  stained  by  the  imputation  of  heresy,  and  the 
first  who  dared  to  change  lus  religion,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
theological  arguments,  but  on  the  broad  and  notorious  ground  of 
political  expediency." 

But  it  was  not  merely  over  such  eminent  historians  as  these, 
that  the  sceptical  spirit  displayed  its  influence.  The  movement 
was  now  becoming  sufficiently  active  to  leave  its  marks  in  the 
writings  of  &r  inferior  men.  There  were  two  particulars  in 
which  the  credulity  of  the  earlier  historians  was  very  striking. 
These  consisted  in  the  uncritical  manner  in  which,  by  blindly 
copying  their  predecessors,  they  confrised  the  dates  of  different 
events  ;  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  believed  the  most 

*  "  Die  erste  Regiing  des  skeptischen  Ckistcs  finden  wir  in  den  Versuchen  des 
Michael  von  Montugne/"  Tennemann^  OewK  der  PhUo;  toI.  iz.  p.  448. 

^  The  flnt  Tolume  appeared  in  1604.  See  Le  Long^  BibliotMqve  EUtorigue  de 
la  France,  toI.  ii.  p.  876 ;  and  preface  to  De  ITum^  Hut,  Univ.  toI.  1.  p.  It. 

^^  Sismondi  has  scarcely  done  justice  to  Sully ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  fiiller 
account  of  him  in  Capefigue,  SUt,  de  la  Biforme,  toI.  TilL  pp.  101-117 ;  and  a  still 
better  one  in  Blanqut,  jUietaire  de  rjSconomie  Politique,  to!  i.  pp.  847-861. 

^  According  to  I)'Aubif^6,  the  king,  on  his  conrersion,  said,  **  Je  ferai  Tolr  & 
tout  le  monde  que  je  n^ai  est^  persuade  par  autre  th^ologie  que  la  n6ces8it6  de 
reeUt."  BmedU^e  Mefarmed  Religion  in  France,  yoI.  ii.  p.  862.  That  Heniy  felt 
this  is  certain ;  and  tliat  he  expressed  It  to  his  fHends  is  probable ;  but  he  had  a 
difficult  game  to  play  with  the  Catholic  church ;  and  In  one  of  his  edicts  we  find 
«<une  jrande  joye  de  son  retour  k  T^lise,  dont  il  attribuoit  la  cause  k  la  grace  du 
Tout-Puissant,  et  aux  pri^res  de  ses  fiddles  sijets.*  De  2%ou,  JBtMt.  Univ.  toL  ziL 
pp.  106, 106.    Compare,  at  pp.  468, 469,  the  message  he  sent  to  the  pope. 
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improbaUe  istatements^  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
no  evidence  at  alL  It  is  suiely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intellec* 
tnal  {>rogres8  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that,  within  a 
very  few  years  both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In 
1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historiographer  of  France  ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  history  of  that  country."  In 
this  work,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  carefhlly  recording  the 
date  of  each  event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has, 
since  his  time,  been  generally  followed.  ^^  The  importance  of 
this  change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  die  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  now  seems,  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innoiwttion  been  established, 
when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  BtOl 
greater  moment.  This  was  the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  his- 
tory of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix  ;  in  which,  fer  the  first  time, 
the  evidence  for  historical  fitcts  was  published  with  the  fiicts 
theipselves.^'  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indus- 
trious in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.i*  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first 
Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in 

"  Marehand,  J)icU4mnaire  JR$UiHquey  toL  ii.  pp.  205,  209,  La  Haye,  1758, 
folio.  This  carious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  desenres, 
contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with ;  rol.  ii.  pp. 
197-218. 

**  "  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marqner  les  dates  des  6T6nemens  dans 
les  ouvrages  hlstoriques.  .  .  .  De  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^faut ;  et  pour  y  remMier,  n 
rechercha  arec  beaucoup  de  soin,  les  dates  des  ^T^emens  qu'il  aroit  &^emplofyer, 
et  les  marqua  dans  son  bistoire  le  plus  exactement  qu*!!  hxi  fut  possible.  Get  «x- 
emple  a  M  irnit^  depuis  par  la  idApart  de  ceux  qui  Tout  suiyi ;  et  c*e8t  41ui  qa*on  est 
rederable  de  Tayantage  qii*o&  tire  d*une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile.**  Marekand, 
Diet,  Hitiorique^  yoI.  iL  p.  206. 

'^  **  n  est  le  premier  historien  qui  dt  cit6  en  marse  ses  aatorit6s ;  precaution  ab- 
solument  n^essaire  quand  on  n'terit  pas  rhistoire  de  son  temps,  k  moins  qu^on  ne 
s'en  tienne  aux  fiuts  connus."  (Etwret  de  Voltaire^  toL  xix.  p.  95.  And  the  Biog. 
Univ.  Tol.  xii.  p.  277,  says,  ^*  On  doit  lui  faire  honneur  d^avoir  cit6  en  marge  les 
anteurs  dont  U  s^est  serri ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  peu  avmnt 
lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modemes  n^ligent  trop  aujourdliui."  Bassompierre,  who 
had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  has  given  some  carious  details  respecting  him  and  his 
History ;  bat  they  are,  of  coarse,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Mem,  de  BasMtmwierre,  toL 
iiL  pp.  856,  857.  Fatin  speaks  favourably  of  his  history  of  Henry  lY.  Zettrea 
de  PaHn^  voL  L  p.  17  :  but  compare  SuUy^  (Economiu  BoyaUs,  voL  ix.  pp.  121, 
249. 

^  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mure^s  Hiai,  of 
Greek  LUeraitarey  voL  iv.  pp.  197,  806,  807.  But  what  is  much  more  curkias  is, 
that,  even  In  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and  Cuvier  says,  that, 
in  Uie  sixteenth  centary,  **  on  se  bomait  k  dire,  d^une  mani^  g6n6rale,  Aristote  a 
dit  telle  chose,  siuis  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  se 
trouvait."  Cmvmt,  IRti.  dee  8ei&nee»,  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  at  p.  88,  *'  suivant  Tusage  de 
son  temps,  Gessner  n^indique  pas  avec  pr6ciaon  les  endroits  d*oi!k  11  a.  tir6  ses  dta* 
tions :"  see  also  p.  %14. 
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his  own  language.*^  It  is  true,  that  the  system  itself  is  intrin-* 
sically  of  little  value  ;'^  but,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  it  was  an 
nnpiecedentedy  and,  on  that  account,  a  profime  attempt,  to  un- 
fold the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  supi^ies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known* 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country,  the  first  systematic 
attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of  philosophy  by 
Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelini^re  pub- 
lished at  Paris  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Historieay  in  which 
he  criticizes  historians  themselves,  and  examines  their  works 
with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted. *'  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Sketch  of  t\t 
New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal  refiitation  of 
that  foble,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  founded  by  Francus,  who  arrived  in 
Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  si^  of  Troy.** 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  purge  history  of  its 
fsdsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three  more  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614,  De  Bubis  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  long-established  belief  respecting  the 
descent  from  Francus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.*^  In  1620,  GK>mberville^ 
in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been  univer- 
sally received  until  his  time.**    And,  in  1630,  Berthault  pub- 

'^  *'  Le  premier  oavrage  de  philosophie  pubU6  duis  cette  Umguc."  Biog.  Umv. 
ToL  xii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  seemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago.  How* 
erer,  Patin  says,  **  sa  philosophie  franqoise  u^est  paa  mauTMse."  Letknt  d&  Faiiny 
Tol.  iii.  p.  857.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  fayonrable  judgment  in 
Hamilton^ 9  DUcusm,  on  Philo;  p.  119. 

"»  Bioff.  Univ.  ToL  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sorel  (BUdioHique  Fran^am,  p.  166^  who 
is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedentea  boldness  of  La  Fopefiniire,  says, 
**  11  dit  ses  sentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieurs 
langues,  et  particuli^rement  des  historiens  fran^ois,  dont  il  parle  aTec  beauconp 
d'asseurance." 

*  **I1  refute  Topinion,  alors  fort  accr6dit6e|  de  rarriy^  dans  les  Gaoles  de 
Francus  et  des  Troyens.**  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxxy.  p.  402.  Compare  Le  Lfmg^ 
Bibiiothkqite  Hittori^  de  la  France,  Yol.  ii.  p.  89.  Patin  says  that  De  Thou  was 
much  indebted  to  him:  "  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  U  Popelini^."  LeUrv 
de  Fatin,  yol  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Popelinik^,  in  connexion  with  Richer, 
in  Mem,  de  Eiehelieuy  vol.  t.  p.  849. 

"  **  n  refute  les  fables  qu'on  aranqoit  snr  Torigine  des  Francois,  appuy^es  sor 
le  t^moignage  du  faux  B^rose.  H  dit  que  leur  nom  lient  de  leur  andenne  frtii* 
chise.**  Le  Long,  Bibliotheque  Sietcriqve,  yoL  ii.  p.  760. 

"  Compare  Sorel,  Biblioth^  Fran^oiee,  p.  298,  with2>tt/WMoy,  MModtfomr 
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liflhed  at  Paris  the  '^  French  Floras/'  in  which  he  completely 
upsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
principle^  that  the  origin  of  the  French  must  only  be  sought  foT 
in  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans.*' 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  entirdy 
ecUpsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France;  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in  1651.'^  It  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to  call  him  the  first  general 
historian  of  France;^'  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of 
Mezeray  is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  con- 
siderable eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe  strange 
things,  merely  because  they  have  hitherto  been  believed ;  and 
an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulers.'^  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion.*' But  the  other  principle  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an 
important  step  before  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  ofiF  that  super- 
stitious reverence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt  them 
for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  a 
history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations.  A  steady  perception 
of  this  principle  led  him  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.    He  communicates 

itudier  VHittoire^  vol.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  ifl  an  account  of  Gomberyille  in 
Let  Sittoriettet  de  TalUmant  des  Jt^aux^  toI/tuI.  pp.  15-19;  a  singulariy  curious 
book,  which  is,  for  the  seyenteenth  century,  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable  ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats 
the  habit  historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah. 
(Euvres  de  Kabelais^  vol.  i.  pp.  1-8,  and  toL  ii.  pp.  10-17 :  see  also,  at  toL  t.  pp.  171, 
172,  his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  Ghinon. 

**  "  L'auteur  croit  qu^il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  ailleurs  que  dansle  pays  oh  Us  ont 
M  connus  des  Romains,  c^est-inlire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Bhin.^  Ze  Long^  iihliothiqm 
SittoriqWy  toI.  ii.  p.  66.  This  work  of  Berthault's  was,  for  many  years,  a  text- 
book in  the  French  colleges.    Biog,  Univ.  toL  It.  p.  847. 

^  The  first  volume  in  1648 ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last  in  1651.  £icff. 
Univ.  vol.  xxriii  p.  510. 

*  **  The  French  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray.^'  EdUmCu 
LUeraiure  ofEurom^  toI  iii.  p.  228 ;  and  see  8tephefC9  Ledtarea  on  the  History  of 
France^  1851,  toI.  i.  p.  10. 

*  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  "  de  tons  les  historienscelui  qui  favorise  le  plus  les 
penples  contre  la  cour.**    Le  Long^  BibliotJAque  HisiorigWf  toI.  iii.  p.  IxxxyI. 

^  Though  it  did  not  prerent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests,  and  un- 
usual appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  supernatural  interference, 
and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political  change.  Mezeray,  Hist,  de  France^ 
ToL  i.pp.  202,  228,  288,  241,  817,  792,  voL  ii.  pp.  485,  578,  1120,  vol  iii.  pp.  81, 
167, 894 ;  instructive  passages,  as  provmg  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  the  sdentifio 
and  secular  method  was  stUl  feeble. 
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all  the  infermation  he  could  collect  respecting  the  taxes  which 
the  people  had  paid  ;  the  sufferings  thej  had  undergone  from 
the  griping  hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  their  com- 
forts, even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy.^^  These 
were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details 
respecting  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  lives  of  kings.  These 
were  the  large  and  comprehenrive  matters  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much 
Mness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian 
France  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  writing  history. 
If  the  plan  begun  by  Mezeray  h^  been  completed  by  his  sue* 
cessors,  we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence  of  which  no 
modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  in- 
deed, we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost.  We  should  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty  of  French  queens,  and  of  the 
dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might  even  have  miss- 
ed some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which 
de%hts  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in 
that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  earth.**  If  the  example  of  Mezeray  had  been  fol- 
lowed, with  such  additional  resources  as  the  pn^ress  of  affairs 
would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but 

^  What'he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  coDsideriDg  that  some  of 
the  best  materials  were  unknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  eyen  De  Thou  gives 
scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray  had  no  model.  See, 
among  other  passages  which  haye  struck  me  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  146-147,  204, 
858,  856,  862-866,  680,  681,  681,  812,  946,  1089.  Compare  his  indignant  expres- 
sions at  ToL  ii.  p.  721. 

"*  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  ccbtury, 
know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people ;  while 
the  fbllest  private  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Sevign^  and  De  Maintenon, 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  now  extant  has  been 
collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  ffiHoire  det  divert  EtaU  ;  but  who- 
ever will  put  all  this  together,  must  admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  tbe 
eon<tition  of  many  savage  tribes,  than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France 
during  the  i«ign  of  Louis  XIV. 
VOL.  I. — 3d 
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we  should  have  materiala  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those 
original  principles,  the  discoveiy  of  which  constitutes  the  real 
use  of  histoiy. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this  period, 
suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  France,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intel«- 
lectual  circumstances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  prepared  the  way  for  Louis  XI Y.,  have  been  described 
in  a  former  part  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retn^ressive  tendency 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical  literature, 
and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  what 
was  passing  around  them,  but  also  from  understanding  events 
which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be 
struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Louis  XIY.  held  the  reins  of  government.^*'  To  this,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  king  greatly  contributed.  EUs  edu- 
cation had  been  shamefully  neglected  ;  and  as  he  never  had  the 
energy  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant 
of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  fJEuniliar.'* 
Of  the  course  of  past  events  he  knew  literally  nothing,  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced  injurious  results ;  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is, 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  the  most  favourable  condition  of 
literature.  But  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  liberties  of 
the  French  were  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent 
thought  too  recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed 
against  them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile, 
at  length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

"*  This  is  noticed  in  JBUmondiy  HUi,  des  Franfoity  toL  xxTii.  pp.  181,  182 ;  also 
in  VUlemain^  LUthrature  FranfmUy  toL  ii.  pp.  29,  80.  Compare  D'Armmony  i2#> 
/ezions  tur  let  HUtoriefU  Franfois^  in  Memoires  <U  PAcadinie  det  Itueripiiont^ 
vol.  xxTiii.  p.  627,  with  BoulainmUieri,  Aneien  Qauvememeni  de  la  JWinee,  toL  L 
pi  174. 

**  **  Le  jeiine  Louis  XTV  n^avait  refu  aucune  Education  intellectuelle."  Ct^ 
Jlaue'i  RiekelieUy  Mazarin  et  la  Frondej  Tol.  il  p.  246.  On  the  education  of  Louis 
XIY.,  which  was  as  shameAilly  neglected  as  that  of  our  Geoige  IIL,  see  Letbrf  t»- 
iditcM  de  MainUnm,  Tol.  ii.  p.  869 ;  Jhuloe,  Mim,  SecreU,  toL  L  pp.  167»  168 ;  Mim. 
de  Brienney  toL  L  pp.  891-893. 
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tnry,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance. 
The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to  exercise  over 
the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  conducted  its  government.'*  In  all  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  of  politics,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and 
no  man  was  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  As  the  king  was  willing  to  endow 
literature,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  ser- 
vices. Authors,  who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise 
.their  voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living; 
though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was  published  be- 
fore this  system  of  protection  and  patronage  came  into  play. 
The  treatment  to  winch  he,  the  great  historian  of  Fr&nce,  was 
now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He 
received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but 
when  he,  in  1668,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  History,"  it 
was  intimated  to  him,  that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
taxation  were  likely  to  cause  offence  in  high  quarters.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too 
fearless  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken 
from  him."  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  another 
order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining  half; 
and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of 
punishing  a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in 
which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is  the  first  essential." 

"  On  his  political  maxims,  see  LemonUy,  JStabUuem&nt  de  £am»  XIV^  pp.  826* 
827,  407,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Ranke  upon  an  Italian  despot- 
ism, are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system :  **  Sonderbare  Gestalt  mensch- 
lichen  Dinge  I  Die  Kr&fte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof  hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  des 
Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  das  letzte  Product  des  gesammten  licbens  ist  znletzt  du  Selbst- 
gefuhl  des  Forsten/'    Die  Fdpsie,  toL  ii.  p.  266. 

"  His  AbrM  Chronologique  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  Tolnmes  quarto. 
Biog.  Univ.  toL  xxriii.  p.  510.  Le  Long  {Bibliathique  Historiqyey  yol.  iii.  p.  Ixzxt.) 
says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  consequence  of  a  **  priyil^ge*^  which 
Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  these  writers  are  not  aware ;  for  Patin^  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  28  December, 
1664,  speaks  of  it  as  being  then  in  the  press :  '*  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un 
Abr6g6  de  THistoire  de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray."  Lettres  de  Patin,  toI.  iii.  p.  508  : 
compare  p.  665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D'Argenson*8 
Bssay,  in  Mhn.  de  PAcadimie,  toI.  xxYili.  p.  685 ;  and  Worke  of  Sir  WilHam 
Temple^  toI.  iii.  p.  70. 

"  JBarrih^f  Eeeai  eur  lee  Mcewre  du  Dix-e^ikme  SieeUy  prefixed  to  Mdm.  de 
BrientUy  vol  i.  pp.  129,  180,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  correspond- 
ence with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfectly,  in 
Boulainvillierey  HieU  de  VAneien  OouvememewC^  yoL  i.  p.  196 ;  in  Zemontey,  JEtal^ 
liutmetU  de  Louis,  p.  881 ;  and  in  Palieeoty  Mhn,  pour  VHiti,  de  Lit.  toI.  ii.  p.  161. 

*  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improved  e<tttion  of  Mes- 
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Such  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to  expect 
from  the  govemment  of  Louis  XIY.  Seveial  years  later,  the 
king  took  another  opportunity  of  displaying  the  same  spirit. 
F6n61on  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis, 
whose  early  vices  his  fineness  and  judgment  did  much  to  re- 
press.^ But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  immense  service  which  F6n6lon  thus  rendered  to 
the  royal  family,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would 
have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  cele- 
brated romance,  Tdemo^huSj  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  ap- 
pears, without  his  consent.^^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F6n61on  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  govemment.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  denied  so  dan- 
gerous an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  king  was  not 
to  foe  appeased.  He  banished  F^n6lon  from  the  court ;  and 
would  never  again  admit  to  his  presence  a  man,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  even  insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  administration  of  the  country.^^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writiBr,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more  tenderly  with 
inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  histoiy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king,  delisted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fame, 
conferred  several  rewards  upon  the  author;  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  work  should  be  composed  in  Italian,  and 
immediately  translated  into  French.  But  when  the  history  ap- 
peared, there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account, 
Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author 
to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tifle." 

eray*8  Hifltory ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honest  remarks  were  expunged, 
8ee  Le  Long,  Bibliothiaue  HiHorique^  toI.  ii.  p.  53,  toL  It.  p.  881 ;  and  BrumUy 
Manuel  du  lAbirairey  toL  iii.  p.  SSS,  Paris,  1843.  Hampden,  who  knew  Mezeray,  has 
recorded  an  interesting  interview  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  great  historian 
Umented  the  loss  of  the  liberties  of  France.  Se\3  Calamjf^  lAfe  qf  jkmaelf,  vol.  i. 
pp.  892,  893. 

"  8i»mondiy  HttL  de9  Franfois,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  240,  241. 

"  "ParFinfid^lit^  d^undomestique  chargi  de  transcrire  le  manuscrit."  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Feignoi,  Diet.  de9  lAvres  condamnis^  voL  i.  pp.  184, 
185.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  m  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699. 
Lettre*  de  SevimU,  vol  vi.  pp.  484, 485  note. 

**  "  Louis  aIV  prit  le  T616maque  pour  une  personnalit^. .  .  Comme  il  (F6n61on) 
avait  d6plu  au  roi,  fl  mourut  dans  Texil."  Lerminier,  Fhiloe.  du  Droit,  voL  iL  pp. 
219,  220 ;  and  see  Sikle  de  Louts  XIV,  chap.  xxxiL^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  vol  xx. 
p.  807. 

**  These  circumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paris, 
22  July,  1682,  and  printed  in  Dalrymple^e  Memoire,  pp.  141, 142,  appendix  to  vol.  L 
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Those,  indeed,  were  dangerous  times  for  independent  men ; 
times  when  no  writer  on  poUtics  or  religion  was  safe,  unless  he 
followed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the 
oourt  and  the  church.  The  king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  what  he  called  glory,*'  laboured  to  d^rade  contemporary 
historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Bacine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.*'  But  even  Bacine  and  Boileau, 
poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would  fail  in  satisfying 
his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  con- 
ferred. So  notorious  was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  med- 
dle with  history,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up 
literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb^ 
Piimi  has  just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one 
year  later  a  similar  ofiTer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683, 
Burnet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hon- 
our of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he  would  write 
a  history  of  the  royal  a&irs ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully 
added,  being  on  the  "  side''  of  the  French  lring.*« 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
history,  so  &r  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIY.  It  became, 
as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  certainly  became  more 
feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked 
with  great  care,  the  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft 
and  harmonious.  For  that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  full 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was 
then  written,  every  king  was  a  h^ro,  and  every  bishop  was  a 
saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed  ;  nothii^  harsh 
or  unkind  was  to  be  told.     These  docile  and  submissive  senti- 

The  account  giyen  by  M.  Peignot  (Livrn  condamrUa^  vol.  ii.  pp.  62,  58)  is  incom- 
plete, he  being  evidently  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Preston's  letter. 

^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  "  glorieux  plut6t  qu'appr^iateor  dela  Traie 
gloire.*'    Flastan,  Hhtoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Franfaise,  yoI.  iv.  p.  899. 

*^  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign^  writes  &om  Paris  respecting  the  king:  "  Vons 
savez  bien  qu*il  a  donn6  deux  mille  6cua  de  pension  &  Racine  et  &  Despr^aux,  en 
leur  commandant  de  travailler  &  son  histoire,  dont  11  aura  soin  de  donner  des  H^ 
moires."  Zettres  de  Sevigne^  toI.  iii.  p.  862.  Compare j6Zc^ec^  Valincmfrt^m  (Euvres 
de  Fontenelle^  vol.  vi.  p.  888  ;  and  HugheeU  Lettere^  edit.  1778,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74, 76. 

^  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightful  simplicity :  "  Others  more  probably  thought 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write 
on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  ofifered  me.  But  I  mdde  no  steps 
towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused  it,  since  I 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England.'* 
Bwmefs  Own  7%fne,  vol.  il.  p.  886. 
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vaeatM  bdog  expreased  in  an  eMj  nd  Ikmiog  stjle,  gave  to  liis- 
iMj  that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  imobtnisive  gait,  which 
made  it  popnhirwith  the  olaasea  that  it  flattered.  Bat  e^en  so, 
while  ita  fonn  was  poliahed,  its  life  waa  extinct  AH  ita  inde- 
pendence waa  gone,  all  ita  honeaty,  all  ita  holdneaa.  Thenobleat 
and  the  moat  difficult  department  of  knowledge,  the  stndy  of 
the  movementa  of  the  human  race,  waa  abandoned  to  eveiy 
timid  and  creeping  intellect  that  caied  to  cultiYate  it.  There 
were  Boulainvilliera,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbouig,  and  YariDaa, 
and  Yertot,  and  numeroua  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louia 
XIY.  were  believed  to  be  hiatoriana ;  but  whoae  historiea  have 
acarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  ua  to  appreciate  the 
period  in  which  auch  productiona  were  admired,  and  the  ayatem 
of  which  they  were  the  repreaentatiYe& 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  litem* 
tnre  in  France,  fiom  the  time  of  Meseray  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  aummaiy  of  eveiy  histoiy 
which  waa  written ;  for  all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  same 
apirit.  But,  aa  thia  would  occupy  much  too  large  a  apace,  it 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such 
iUustrations  as  will  bring  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly 
before  the  reader;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  wor^ 
of  two  historians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  was 
celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  ci  undoubted 
genius ;  their  works  are,  therdTore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms 
of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier ;  the  name  of 
the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  it  waa  usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past 
ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676."  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and  careful  reading. 
But  }ns  credulity,  his  prejudices,  Us  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
his  dutiful  admiration  for  every  thing  established  by  the  chjirch 
and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our 
time,  seems  incredible;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons 
in  England  who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  wUl  give  an 
outline  of  its  leading  views. 

**  Daring  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  there  is  no  history  written 
in  that  period  respecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  his  Bibliothiqfut 
Biiiorique  de  la  IVaneey  toL  ii.  pp.  18,  14.  Compare  La  JBiUidhigue  de  Leber ^  toI. 
U.  p.  110,  Paris,  1889. 
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In  thk  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  3rearB  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  590  yean  before  the  birth  of  Christy 
was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew  to  the  Idng  of 
the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany.^^  Those  who  accom- 
panied  hiin  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
tapgoage,  tpandeln  means  to  goy  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
Vandals.^'  But  the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  &r  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  French.  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  longs  of  GauL*< 
And,  if  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that 
Gallus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself; 
for  in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.^^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all 
the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France.*^  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of 
Europe,  all-  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences.**  The  English 
themselves  are  merely  a  colony  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  whoever  considers  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;'*^  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the 
British  islands  are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as 
they  still  possess.'^  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  facility.  The  Salian  Franks  were  so 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  ;^>  the  Bretons  were  evi- 
dently Saxons  ]^^  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose  independence 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  France/* 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 

**  Atidufier,  VOrigine  des  FrangoiSj  Paria,  1676,  toI.  i.  p.  6.  See  also  p. 
40,  where  he  congratulates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  history  of 
Sigovese. 

^  AwUgieVy  toL  L  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  preposterous 
etymology.    See  a  note  in  Kemble^%  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

^  **  Or  le  i^ufl  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Pluton, 
iont  ceuz  de  Gaole ;  ils  la  diTis^rent  les  premiers  en  Geltique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgiquei 
et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.    Jupiter,  qu^oa  fait  r^gner  au  del, 

eut  la  Geltique Neptune,  qu*on  fait  r^gner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut 

r  Aquitaine,  qui  n^est  appeU^  de  la  sorte  qu'4  cause  de  Tabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de 
la  situation  sur  roc6an.'^    AwUffier,  L'Oiigine  des  Fran^aiSy  yoL  L  pp.  228,  224. 

^^See  his  argument,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  "  le  nom  de  No^,  que  por- 
tdrent  les  Galates,  est  Gallus  ;*'  and  compare  vol  ii.  p.  109,  where  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers  towards  establishing 
this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

*•  Audiaier,  vol  L  pp.  196,  197,  255,  256. 

^  *^  Voik  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d^Europe,  originaires  de  Gaule,  aussi  bieu 
que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences."    Audigitr,  vol.  L  p.  284. 

**  Ibid,  vol  L  pp.  78,  74.  He  sums  up,  *'  o^en  est  asses  pour  relever  FAnjou,  A 
qui  cette  gloire  appartient  l^gitimement.'' 

"  Vol  i.  pp.  265,  266.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  149. 

*•  VoL  il  pp.  179,  180.  •*  VoL  iL  p.  269. 
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Fianee ;  it  jb  difficult  even  to  conceive  its  splendoor.  Some 
have  suppoded  that  the  emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of 
France,  but  this  is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men;  for  an  emperor 
means  a  mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  ting  includes  aU 
the  functions  of  supreme  power.-"  To  put  the  question,  there- 
fore, on  its  real  footing,  the  great  king  Louis  XIY .  is  an  empeior^ 
as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious  rulers  of  Fianee, 
for  fifteen  centuries.^<>  And  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct,  that  Anti- 
christ, about  whom  so  much  anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  world  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroy- 
ed. This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians/^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  revolt 
the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  French,  dass- 
zled.  by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must  have  felt  great  in- 
terest in  learning  how  superior  he  was  to  aU  other  potentates, 
and  how  he  had  not  only  been  preceded  by  a  long  line  of  em- 
perors, but  was  in  &ct  an  emperor  himself.  They  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  at  the  ioformation  communicated  by  Audi- 
gier respecting  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they  would 
easily  receive;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and  venerate  the 
church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To  obey, 
and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period,  ia  which 
the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — ^in  which  the  perception  of 
beauty,  though  too  fastidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments,  were  zeal- 
ously cultivated, — ^but  in  which,  on  the  otiier  hand,  originality 
and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest 
and  the  largest  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences 
were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new 
opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  punished,  until  at 
length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterility,  the 
national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  dull  and  monotonous  level 
which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

»•  Vol.  a  p.  124.  ••  Vol.  ii.  pp.  4i51-464. 

*^  *'A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  van  autre  monument  fort  autbentique,  c'est  le 
rdsultat  de  certuoB  p^res,  et  de  certains  doct^urs  de  T^lise,  qui  tiennent  que  FAnte- 
chriat  ne  yiendra  point  au  monde,  qu*apr^s  la  discection,  cW-&-dire  apr^  la  dianpa- 
tion  de  nostre  empire.  Leur  fondement  est  dans  la  seconde  6{nstre  de  saint  Paul 
aoz  Thessalomciens.'*    Audigier^  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  reac- 
tionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossnet,  bishop  of  Meaux. 
The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence,  of  his  work  on  Uni- 
versal History,  becomes,  from  this  point  of  view,  highly  instructive. 
Considered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painful  exhibition  of  a  great 
genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  in  which  it  appeared,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  French  intellect;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to 
a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blmd  credulity, 
of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest  minds  would  be  asham- 
ed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing  scandal,  or  bringing  a  re- 
buke on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal  and 
unqualified  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consum- 
mate dialectician,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague 
sublimities  by  which  most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these 
qualities  he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  dirocted 
against  Protestantism.'^  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters, 
entered  the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary  rules 
peculiar  to  his  own  profession.' '  His  work  is  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.*^  As 
if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes  every  thing  for  granted 
which  the  church  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This  en- 
ables him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respecting  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.     He  knows  the  exact 

*^  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  History  of  the  YariA- 
tions  of  Protestant  Churches.  Canst.  Hist  yoL  i.  p.  486 :  compare  Lerminier,  PhUos, 
du  Droits  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  nuide  by  Protestant  theologians  to 
retort  against  the  Catholics  the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  on  the  iround  that  religious 
Yariations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  tmUi.  Seo 
Blanco  Whitens  Evidence  against  Catholieism^  pp.  109-112;  and  his  Letters /ram 
Spainy  by  Dobladoy  p.  127.  With  this  I  fully  agree ;  but  it  nould  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  argument  is  fkisl  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and, 
therefore,  strikes  as  heavily  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  against  the  CathoUo. 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manichieism,  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
and  he  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  **  que  si  Targument  de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quel- 

2ue  chose  centre  la  Reformation,  il  a  la  mdme  force  centre  le  Christianisme.*'  Hist. 
s  Matiiehiey  vol.  L  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controYersialist,  see  Stdudlin,  OescMehts 
der  theolagischen  WissensehafUn^  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-46 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opmion 
of  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristic  passage  in  Zettrss  de  Semane^  yoL  y.  p.  409. 
**  His  method  is  fairly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  I^anfau^  yoI.  zxy.  p.  427. 
^  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet^s,  some  good  remarks  in  Stavdlin,  QesehiehU 
aer  thsolagisehen  WissensehafUny  vol.  ii.  p.  198:  "Eirche  und  Christenthum  sind  ftir 
diesen  BischofT  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Geifiohtspuncte 
betrachtet  cr  nicht  nur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judenthum  und  die  alten 
Weissagungen,  sondern  auch  die  Reiche  der  Welf 
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number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  sinoe  the  moment  when 
Cain  murdered  his  brother ;  when  the  deluge  overwhebned  the 
world ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summon^  to  his  mission/^ 
The  dates  of  these^  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  m^ht  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  t^en 
place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  own  eyes.**  It  is  true, 
that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he  willingly  relied,  supply  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chronology  even  of 
their  own  people;  while  the  information  they  contain  respecting 
other  countries,  is  notoriously  meagre  and  imsatisfactoiy.*'  But 
so  narrow  were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all 
this  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a  particu- 
lar time;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calfing  themselves  the 
council  of  tl^e  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other  versions.*^  This 
theol(^cal  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 
law;  and  thus  the  decision  of  a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops, 
in  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for 
that  early  chronology,  the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninform- 
ed reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.*^. 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to  them,  and  treats 
this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  affairs  of  the  universe  had  been  made  to  turn.**     His 

•*  Bouuet^  JHsc<nir$  swr  VBUtoire  UniveneUe,  pp.  10,  11,  16,  17  ;  see  also,  at  p. 
90,  a  curioufl  specimen  of  his  chronological  calculations. 

"  He  says,  that  if  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  true,  U>en  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselves  are  not 
uispured.  ifi«<.  C/ntv.  p.  800.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  works  of  Boa- 
raet,  a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 

"  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecutive  chronology  before  Solomon.  See  Bu»- 
Mn'«  JB^waty  Tol.  i.  pp.  viu.  xxt.  170,  178,  185,  vol.  ii.  p.  899. 

^  Domg  this,  as  they  did  every  thing  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
dogma:  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  *M'£glise  a  bien  distingu^  certains  livres,  en 
apocryphes  et  enorthodozes ;  elle  s*est  prononc^e  d^une  mani^re  formelle  sur  le  choiz 
des  ouvrages  canoniques ;  n6anmoins  sa  critique  n^a  jamais  M  fondle  sur  un  examen 
raisonn^,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crit  6tait  d'accord 
avec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait."    Jfaury,  JJ^endes  Pietu^t,  p.  224. 

**  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge 
on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  none  of  them  have  surpassed 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1780,  this  eminent  divine  writes:  ^*But  according  to 
the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I  find  Qod  Almighty  ordered  Noah  to  get 
the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  that  year ;  and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se'nnight  following 
(the  19th  of  October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter."    NiehMt  lOmirationt  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

^  **  Premitement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^cessaire  avec 
niistoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu.    Dieu  s'est  servi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Babylonicns  poor 
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idea  of  an  nniveraal  histoiy  exdudeB  thoae  nations  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  civilization,  and  to  eome  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  snbseqaently  acquired.*^ 
He  says  little  of  the  PersianB,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians;  nor 
does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between  the  Lidus 
and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle  speculations  anticipat- 
ed all  the  efforts  of  European  metaphysics,  and  whose  sublime 
inquiries,  conducted  in  their  own  exquisite  language,  date  from 
a  period  when  the  Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime, 
were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man 
raising  his  hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modem  period,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  theological  prejudices.  So  con- 
tracted is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  as  the  history  of  providential  interference;  and  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by  forei^  events/^  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, 4ihe  most  important  &ct  relatmg  to  the  early  changes  in 
Christianity,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.**  But 
this,  BoBsuet  never  mentions ;  nor  does  he  even  hint  that  any 
such  thing  had  oqcurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the  ^ 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  most 
important  event  in  its  early  histoiy.^^  .To  descend  a  little 

chfttier  ce  peuple ;  des  Penes  pour  le  r^tablir ;  d'Alexaadre  et  de  ses  premiers  sac- 
cessears  pour  le  prot6ger ;  d'Antiochus  miustre  et  de  sessaccesseurs  pourrezercer ; 
des  Romains  pour  soutenir  sa  liberty  contre  les  rois  de  Syne,  qui  &e  8ong«aient  qu'^ 
le  d^truire."  Batuet,  HUt.  Univ,  p.  882.  Well  may  H.  Lerminier  say  (Philoi.  du 
Droit,  vol.  ii  p.  87),  that  Bossuet  "a  8a<»ifi^  toutes  les  nations  au  peuple  juif." 

"  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  OYen  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  see  MackayU  Frogren  of  the  InteUeet^  yoI.  i.  pp.  18  seq. ;  a  work  of 
profound  learning. 

""  The  original  scheme  of  ChristiaDity,  as  sUted  by  its  Great  Author  (Matthem 
X.  6,  and  xy.  24),  was  merely  to  conYert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Christ  had 
ncYer  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  could  not  haYo  receiYed  those 
modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is 
admirably  discussed  in  Maekai/'i  ProgruB  of  the  Intellect  in  Religiom  DetelopmetUj 
Yol.  ii.  pp.  882  seq. ;  and  on  the  **  unlYersalism,"  first  clearly  announced  **  oy  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484.  Neander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the 
diiBculty  caused  by  the  changes  in  Gluistianity  from  *'  various  outward  causes  :**  see 
his  HUtcry  of  the  Church,  yoT.  iii.  p.  125. 

*"  Neander  {Htet,  of  the  Church,  voL  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Gerinthus,  whose 
views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  each 
other,  borrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  seems 
only  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.  On  the  influence  of  the  Platonism  of 
Alexandria,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  Meander,  voL  ii.  pp.  804,  806* 
814.    Compare  Sharpe^e  ^^^J^  ^ffVP*^  '^^^  '^  PP*  ^^^  ^4* 

^*  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  yersed  m 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers,  Boesoet  merely 
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later :  e^eiy  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  civilization 
will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of 
light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  shot  from  the 
great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were 
tiie  work  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived 
any  thing  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled 
the  world  ;^^  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he 
treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  preten- 
sions it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice/'  The  great  apostle,  who 
diffused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  subUme  verity  of  one 
G-od,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  because 
Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  ownJ'  But 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his 
praises  with  boundless  profusion.  In  his  scheme  of  universal 
history,  Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  itf  passed 
by  ;  but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  filled  the  universe  with  his 
fame,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.  ^^    It  is  true, 

says,  p.  98,  "  &  peu  prte  dans  le  mdme  temps,  le  saint  pr6tre  Clement  Alexandrin 
d6terra  lea  antiquit^s  du  paganisme  pour  le  confondre." 

^^  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  very  learned  writer  calculated  that  the 
area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded,  by  one-fifth,  Uiose 
where  Christianity  was  beHeyed.  See  Brerewoo^%  Inquiries  touching  <Ae  JHverHty 
of  Languages  and  Religions^  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144,  145.  The  estimate  of  Southey 
(Vin/Mci<B  Ecdenm  AnglieamBy  London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  yery  yague ;  but  it  is  much 
eader  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  their 
population.  On  this  latter  point  we  haye  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  (Hitt,  of  England^  yol.  ilL 
p.  486,  edit.  1889),  eighty  million  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dr.  Elliotson  {Hvmcui 
PhytUdogy,  p.  1056,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  million ;  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas  Brovme^s  Worhs^  yoL  ii.  p.  87,  edit. 
1885\  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million. 

^'  **  Le  faux  prophdte  donna  ses  yictoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission." 
Bonuet,  p.  125. 

"  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  haye  always  expressed  ideas  regarding  the 

,   Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  Christians.    The  Koran 

1  contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for  the  yiews  of  their  ordinary 

I  theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in  TSransactiows  of  the 

'  Bombay  Bodety^  yol.  i.  pp.  146-168.    See  also,  in  yol.  iii.  pp.  898-448,  an  Essay  by 

Tans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from 

which  it  comes,  in  Autobiography  of  the-  Emperor  Jehangueir^  p.  44.    Those  who 

are  so  thoughtless  as  to  belieye  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  study 

the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Gomte  {Philos.  Pos.  yol.  y.  pp.  76,  77),  who  truly  says, 

'*  qu^un  homme  yraiment  sup^rieur  n\  Jamais  pu  exercer  aucune  grande  action  sur 

ses  semblables  sans  6tre  d'abord  lui-mdme  intimement  conyaincu." 

^*  **  Saint  Martin  fut  fait  6y4que  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  Tuniyers  du  bruit  de 
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that  not  one  educated  man  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed  miracles,  and 
the  church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the 
attention  of  historians  must  be  &r  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIY .,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  oyer 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
IS  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  a 
monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  sol* 
itude,  trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  and 
ignoble  nature.^' 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  &cts  of 
history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most  towering  ge- 
nius. This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  human 
race  by  principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior 
studies.^*  Nor  need  any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower 
than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain 
that  religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  afiGurs  of 
men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  advances, 
such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  power  of  those 
dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  other  motives  by 
which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  mo- 
tives, it  is  evident  that  history  must  be  superior  to  theology ; 
just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  aU 

sa  saintet^  et  de  ses  miracles,  durant  sa  vie,  et  aprte  aa  mort."  Boasuei^  Butt.  Uhiv, 
p.  111. 

"  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Hut,  Lit,  de  la  FraHc$f 
▼ol  i.  part  ii.  pp.  418-41'7,  Paris,  1733,  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  mon- 
astery in  Gaul:  ** Martin,  toujoars  passionn^  poor  la  solitude,  6rigea un  monastdre 
qui  fut  le  premier  que  Ton  e(it  encore  y^  dans  les  Gaules.'^  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they 
make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that  the  saint  "  n'ayoit  point  6tudi6  les  sciences  pro- 
£uies.'*  I  may  add,  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  evidently 
believes  that  they  were  really  performed.  FUwiff,  Hitt,  Hecuriattiauey  livre  xvi.  no. 
81,  vol.  iv.  pp.  215-217,  Paris,  1758, 12mo.  Neander,  having  the  advantage  of  llvine 
a  hundred  years  Uter  than  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  "  the  veneration  of  his  period 
denominated  him  a  worker  of  miracles."  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  voL  iv.  p.  494.  There 
is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  InMoaheii^^eEe^ee.  Htet, 
vol.  i.  p.  128. 

'*  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossnet  gives  a  sort  of  summary  of  his  historical  principles; 
and  if  they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written.  On  this  account, 
though  fully  recognising  the  ffenius  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  upon  him  by  M.  Comte,  Phiioe.  Foe.  voL  iv.  p.  280,  voL  vi.  pp.  816,  817. 
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ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them 
a  disposition  to  disr^ard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  those 
who  have  any  Ibyourite  profession,  are  apt  to  exa^erate  its  ca^ 
pacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
fract through  its  mediiun  the  occurrences  of  life.^^  Among 
theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more  dangerous  than 
in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they  for- 
tified by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on 
which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological 
dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,"  are  sufficient  to 
accoimt  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  historical  work  of 
Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general  tendency  was 
aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remark- 
able for  a  haughtiness,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind."  At  the  same  time  his 
amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which  it  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt 
in  his  own  i)ower8.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  his  greatest 
efforts,  so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the  pro- 
phets of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus  stand- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their 
follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their  genius.  Every 
thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall  his  own  superior- 
ity.^* It  was  this  boundless  arn^nce  with  which  he  was  filled, 
which  gives  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiar- 
ities. It  was  this,  that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase 
and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources  of  the  human  understand- 

^  And  then,  as  M.  Oharies  Comte  well  says,  they  call  this  piejudice  their  moral 
senile,  or  their  moral  instinct.     ComU^  TniiUde  LiguUUiot^  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

V"  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of  Louis 
XIY.  is  touched  on  by  Monllosier,  who,  howeyer,  has  probably  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both,  MofUUmer^  MonarehU 
i^an^atM,  yoL  iL  p^  90. 

"  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  single 
'  sentence :  **  dans  leurs  Merits  Tauteur  paralt  souvent  grand,  mais  I'humanit^  est  tou- 
Jours  petite."    TocquwniU,  JDimccratie,  voL  iv.  p.  189. 

^  Hiurdly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet  will 
require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult  SUoumdif 
Hut.  de$  Fran^.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247 ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F^n^lon,  which  was  the 
most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  Bunut't  Own  Turn,  Vol.  iv.  p.  884^ 
with  CapefigueU  L<mu  27  F,  vol.  iL  p.  58 ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  many 
epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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iag,  which  are  often  despised  hy  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ; 
hut  which  in  reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able 
to  scan  them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through  which 
it  hias  passed ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur  to  the  dogma 
of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this,  again,  that,  in  those 
magnificent  orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modern  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not 
upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achieve- 
ments, upon  great  conquerors,  those  pests  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their 
enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  still  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mantind,  which  made  him 
look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all  those  inter- 
ests as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men, 
among  whom  Bossuet  himseUf  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  .the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  notions  as  these  had 
penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  unprecedented  move* 
ment,  which  not  merely  destroyed  the  i)olitical  institutions  of 
France,  but  effected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution 
in  everv  department  of  the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  AlY.,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  morals,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  still 
existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process  ;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and 
confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  most  strikingly  po]:trayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraoidinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an 
idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with  those 
of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most 
able,  and  were  certainly  the  most  influential,  Frenchmen  during 
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the  period  they  respectively  lepresented.  The  first  great  im- 
provement which  we  find  in  Voltaire^  as  compared  with  Bos- 
suet,  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  dignity  of  thejiuman  in- 
teUegt.  In  addition  to  the  circumstances  aireadynoticed,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not  studied 
those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources  of  their  own  under- 
standing. Thus  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eu- 
rope has  ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for 
mankind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
degree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous.  But 
Yoltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as  these,  passed 
his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  reid  and  available 
knowleiige.^  His  mind  was  essentialiy  modem.  Despising  un- 
supported authority,  and  heedless  of  tmditipn,  he  devoted  hmself 
to  subjects  in  which  the  triumjph  of  the  liumaii  reason  is  too  ap- 
parent to  be  mistaken.  The  moie  hi^.kiiiowledge  advanced,  the 
more  he  admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  man,  so 
fiir  jfrom  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth ;  and,  just  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  which  had  long  obscured  its  his- 
tory. That  this,  in  the  march  of  his  mind,  was  thfe  course  it 
actually  followed,  will  bo  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
different  spirit  of  his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods 
of  life  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historioal  work  of  Yoltaire  was  a  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1728.^^  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was  still  scanty, 
and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  traditions  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderfiil,  that  he  should 
express  the  greatest  respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  military  fame,  will'' always  preserve  a  certain  reputa- 
tion ;  though  his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  coun- 
tries and  killed  many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with 
his  unfortunate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  ;^^  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those 

^  He  8aj8  that  he  wrote  it  in  1Y28.  (Euvresde  Voltaire,  toI.  zzii..  p.  6 ;  bat,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Lepan  (Fm  d«  Voltaire,  p.  882),  "il  parut  en  1781.'^  Both  state- 
ments may  be  accurate,  as  Yoltaire  frequently  kept  his  works  for.  some  time  in 
manuscript. 

•■  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for  military 
conquerors,  says  of  Sweden,  "  the  attempt  which  Charles  XIL  made  to  engage  her 
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nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in  the  immense 
line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
miration of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded.  He  calls  him 
ihe  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen ;"  he  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  prince  full  of  honour ;"  and  while  he  scarcely 
blames  his  infamous  murder  of  Patkul,"^  he  relates  with  evident 
emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re* 
sisted  an  entire  army.'*  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm  in 
celebration  of  that  event  ;*^  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a 
man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  been  pleased  by  so 
durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased,  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck  :  for 
who  would  venture,  without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  cap- 
ital, one  of  the  mo6t  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear,  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the 
method  of  writing  history."     But,  even  thus  early,  we  find  one 

in  long  and  arduous  wars,  sp  completely  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,  that 
they  did  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century.'*  Hist,  of  Europe^  vol-  x.  p.  604. 
See  alsO)  on  the  effects  producied  by  the  conscriptions  of  Charles  XII. ,  Lain^a 
Swedeuy  p.  59 ;  Koch^  Tableau  des  JUvoluHona,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  above  all,  a  curions 
passage  in  DwloSy  Mkn.  Secrets,  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
iOI.,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Siberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them 
early  in  th0  eighteenth  century.  BeWs  TVaveU  in  AHoy  edit.  Edinb.  1788,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  224. 

**  **  Charies  XII,  lliomme  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-dtre  qui  ait  jamais  h\jk  sur 
la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutcs  les  grandes  qualites  dc  ses  aTeux,  et  qni  n'a  en 
d'autre  d^fant  ni  d'autre  malheur  que  de  les  avoir  toutes  outr6es.  Hist,  de  CharUs 
XUy  livre  i.,  in  (Euvres  de  Voltairey  vol.  zxli.  p.  SO. 

•*  "  Plein  d'honneur.*'    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  68. 

■  Which  Burke,  not  without  justice,  compares  to  the  murder  of  Monaldeschi  by 
Christina.  BurkeU  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of 
Patknl,  in  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  vol.  i.  p.  280 ;  and  an  account  of  it,  from  Swedish 
authorities,  in  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his 
(Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  136,  187;  which  may  be  contrasted  with  CWcA/on  anrf 
WheatotCs  History  of  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

"  (Euvres  de  Voiiaire,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  250-260.  It  may  interest  some  persona  to 
hear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  "  was  borne  from  the  battle  of  Pultava'' 
is  still  preserved  at  Moscow.  KohPs  Evssia,  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine. 
CfusHne^s  Jiussie,  vol  iii.  p.  268. 

*"  **  Sa  modestie  ne  put  emp^her  qu'on  ne  frappAt  &  Stockholm  plusieurs  m6d- 
ailles  pour  perp6tuer  la  m6moire  de  ces  6v6nements."  Charles  XII,  livre  ii.  in 
(Euvres,  vol.  xui.  p.  70. 

^  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  sud  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare 
VUlemain,  lAttSrature  au  XVUP  SiMe,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  KohTs  Russia,  p.  606. 
However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  writers,  who 
only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military 
geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and  a  well-known 
critic,  Lacretelle,  calls  it  *'le  moddle  le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans 
notre  langue."  Lacretelle,  Dix-huiiikme  Siicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1848  it  was  still 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal  colleges.  See  lieport  on  Education  in 
Eranee,  in  Journal  of  Stat,  Soc,  vol  vl  p.  808.  Further  information  respecting 
VOL.  I. — 37 
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vaat  hnproYemeiit.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Ohailes  XII.,  fitnlty  as 
it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions  of  sngematuijil  inter- 
ferenssJ]iJEhict.,Bos8uet  dehghted,  and  whicKwere  natural  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first 
great  stage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent 
historians,  none  of  whom  lecuned  to  a  method,  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independ- 
ent inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Voltaire  should  haye  infiinged  upon  this  ancient  method 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work,  abounding  with  such 
dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt  the  mind  to 
an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  merit,  and  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another 
fiEtct  of  considerable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles 
XII.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  hiriisefe"  After  it 
was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  frofn  hi£ftory,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  subjects :  to  math- 
ematics, to  physics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these  things  he  per- 
ceived those  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own 
country  had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  au- 
thority of  Louis  XIV.  the  memory  had  been  almost  lost  Then 
it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect, 
he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history.'®  The  manner  in  which 
he  now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.     In   1752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  Louis 

this  work  may  be  found  in  Longehamp  et  Waffni^,  Mktu  twr  Fo/tatfv,  toI.  iL  p. 
494 ;  and  in  Mim,  de  Genlia^  toI.  Till.  p.  224,  voL  x.  p.  804. 

^  It  is  evident,  from  Voltaire^s  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  became  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1785,  be  writes 
to  De  Formont,  "  si  Charles  XII  n'avait  pas  M  excessivement  grand,  malhemvnx, 
et  fou,  je  me  serais  bien  donnd  de  garde  de  parler  de  lui.''  (SWrret  de  VoUairtj  voL 
ivi.  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing  still  farther,  he  says  of  Charles,  **  yoiU,  monsieur, 
ce  que  les  hommes  de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  appellent  un  b^ros ;  mais 
c^est  le  Tuleaire  de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tous  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  k  la  soif  dn 
carnage.*'  Ibid,  vol  Ix.  p.  411.  In  1769,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great :  **  mais  Je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant  que  la  vie  de 
Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n'^tait  qu'an  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charies  un  fou  ex* 
traordlnaire,  qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte,  contre  des  mouUns  4  vent."  vol. 
Ixi.  p.  28 ;  see  also  p.  860.  These  passages  prove  the  constant  progress  Voltaire 
was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  wiiat  its  uses  were. 

**  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Ooftttp,  in  (Euvru  deVd^ 
tairt^  vol.  11  p.  96. 
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XIV.i"  the  very  title  of  which  is  suggestive  of  the  process 
thraugh  which  his  mind  had  passed*  His  fonner  history  was  an 
accoTint  of  a  king ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  CharUs 
XII. ;  this  he  called  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  Before,  he  had 
detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the 
movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
he  announces  his  intention  to  describe,  ^^  not  the  actions  of  a  sin* 
gle  man,  but  the  character  of  men/'*^  Nor,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design.  While  he  is  contented 
with  giving  a  summary  of  military  achievements,  on  which  Bos- 
suet  hung  with  delight,  he  enters  at  great  length  into  those  really 
imi>ortant  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the 
history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  in* 
temal  government  ;*'  another  chapter  on  finances  ;**  another  on 
the  history  of  science  ;"^  and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts.'<^  And  though  Voltedre  did  not  attach  much  value 
t9  thedogical  disputes,  stifi  he  knew  that  they  have  often  played 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several 
distinct  chapters,  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
reign  of  Louis.*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only  over  the 
narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own  earlier  history. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  be  entirely  free.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  need- 
less length  upon  those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis, 
with  which  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an 
evident  disposition  to  &vour  the  king  himself,  and  to  protect  his 
name  from  the  infamy  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered.'^ 

*'  Lord  Brougham,  in  hiB  life  of  Voltaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1751.  ]a9€»  of 
Men  of  Letter;  yoL  i.  p.  106.  But  1762  is  the  date  giyen  in  Bi^.  Univ.  xliz.  47S{ 
in  Quh-ard,  France  Lit,  yoL  x.  p.  855 ;  and  in  Lepan^  Vie  de  VeUavre^  p.  882. 

**  "  On  Yeut  essayer  de  peindre  k  la  post^rit^,  non  lea  actions  d'un  seul  hommfti 
mais  Vesprit  des  hommes  dana  le  si^e  le  plus  6clair6  qui  fut  jamai&"  8ii^d$Lciuu 
XIVy  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol  zix.  p.  218.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting 
his  work  on  Louis  XIY.,  he  carefully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  yoL  IvL  pps. 
458,  488,  489,  500,  vol.  IyIL  pp.  887,  842-844,  yoL  Hz.  p.  108. 

**  Chap,  xxiz.,  in  (Eumrea  de  Voltaire^  yoL  zz.  pp.  284-267. 

^  Chap,  zzz.,  in  CSuwree,  yoI.  zz.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised  in  8if^ 
elaii^s  Hiet.  of  the  Public  Revenue^  yoI.  iii.  appendiz,  p.  77  ;  an  indifferent  work,  but 
the  best  we  haYe  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Chap,  zzzi.,  in  (Euvree^  yoL  zz.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a  Yery  short  chapter, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

"*  Chapters  zzzii.  to  zzzIy.,  in  (Euvre$y  yoL  zz.  pp.  299-888. 

*^  (Ewnrefy  Yol.  zz.  pp.  888-464. 

"  This  disposition  to  faYOur  Louis  XIV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  says  it 
was  the  only  early  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off:  **c^est  le  seul 
pr6Jng<$  de  sa  jeunesse  qu^il  ait  conserY^^  Condorcety  Vie  de  Voltaire^  in  CEwree  dt 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  mere 
persoDal  feeling,  and  did  not  affect  his  general  views  as  to  the 
part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy  in  history.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pub- 
"lished  his  important  treatise  on  the  Morals,  Manners,  and  Olujtf^ 
4}i/6ter  of  Nations,*'  -Thifl  isnot  only  one  of  the  gropitest  books 
^which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  c^fitury,  t>Jit  it  still  re- 
mains the  best  on  the  subject  tp  which  it  refers. '*  The  mere 
^reading  it  displays  is -immense  ;**"  what,  however,  is  fiir  more 
"  admirable,  is  the « skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  va- 
rious facts^  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by 
a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly ;  while,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  roynlty  whi^h  characterized 
Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  found  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of 
this  long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of  ministers, 
or  of  t^e  fate  of  Mngs  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  sutcessively 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars, 
but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of 
their  fiimilies,  and  what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cul- 
tivated."*"   For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hu- 

Voltaire,  vol.  L  p.  286.  See  also,  on  thifl  defect,  Orimm  et  Diderot,  Oorretp.  JAL 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  Lemontey^  Etablissement  JfonarchiqWy  pp.  401,  452 ;  Mhn,  de  BrU- 
9ot^  ToL  ii.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Voltdre*s  earlier  opinions 
were  still  more  favourable  to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
in  his  history.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  printed  in 
(Eunrei  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Iviil  pp.  67-63. 

^  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work,  lAfe  and  Correspondence  of  J9f0iM,  vol  ii. 
p.  129,  says  it  was  **  first  published  in  1756 ;"  and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qu^rard 
iF^nce  JbitUrairef  vol.  x.  p.  859),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliographer ;  so  that 
Oondorcet  (Fie  de  Voltaire,  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  (^Men  of  Leitert,  vol.  L  p. 
98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to  1757.  In  regturd  to  its  title,  I  translate 
*  Moeurs '  as  *  morals  and  manners  ;*  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  *  moeurs  *  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  word  *  mores.'  ToeqttevUle,  Dimocratie  en  Amirique,  vol.  iii.  pp.  50,  84. 

^^  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  superficial, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  but  by  several  English  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  three 
remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  leaning  towards 
bis  other  opinions,  see  notes  to  Charles  F.,  in  JRobertson^s  Works,  pp.  481,  432; 
Barrington^s  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  p.  298 ;  and  Warton^s  Hist,  of  English 
I  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  Life  of  leader  Shah, 
says,  that  Voltaire  is  **  the  best  historian  **  the  French  have  produced.  Works  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  vol.  v.  p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Persian  Oram' 
mar,  in  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

Ml  tt  Je  Youdrais  d4couvrir  quelle  6tait  alors  la  soci^t^  des  hommes,  comment  on 
vivait  dans  Tint^rieur  des  fiimilles,  quels  arts  6taient  cultivte,  plut6t  que  de  r6p^r 
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man  mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  fisusts ;  nor  am  I  con- 
cerned with  the  history  of  great  lords^  who  made  war  npon 
Fiench  kmgs ;  but  I  want  to  know  what  were  the  Bteps  by 
which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization/'*** 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  tanight  historians  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  mat|;ers  of  real  importance,  and  to  neg-  :. 
lect  1;to8e  idle  detaila^with  which  history  had  fcrm^ly  been  fill^"^ 
But  what  proves*  this  to  be  a  movement  arising  as  much  froi^  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  from  the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find  ', 
precisely  the  same  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
Turgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  simi- 
lar to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and 
battles,  tiiey  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization; 
And  such  was  the  i>opularity  of  this  change  in  the  old  routine, 
that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  historians  of  inferior,  but  still 
of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet**^  published  his  inter- 
esting, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on 
the  lustory  of  Denmark  ;**^  in  which  he  professes  himeelf  a  pupil 
of  the  new  school  "  For  why,"  he  says,  "  should*  history  be 
only  a  recital  of  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ? 
And  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  &cts  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
even  inclinations  of  a  people?''*®'  Thus  too,  in  1765,  Mably 
published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  history  of 
France  ;*°<  in  the  prefiu^e  to  which,  he  complains  that  historians 

tant  de  malhears  et  tant  de  combata,  funeates  objeta  de  Thiatoirc,  et  lleux  communa 
de  la  mechancet6  hnnudne."  Eaaai  war  let  Mosun,  chap.  Izxxi.,  in  (Euwret^  vol.  xvi. 
p.  881. 

^  "  L^objet  6tait  rhiatoire  de  Tcaprit  hamain,  et  non  paa  le  detail  dea  faita  , 
preaque  toi\|oun  d6figurte ;  11  ne  a^agissait  paa  de  rechercher,  par  exemple,  de  quelle 
fiimille  6tait  le  aeigneur  de  Puiaet,  ou  le  aeigneur  de  Montlh6ri,  qui  fii«nt  la  guerre 
ii  dea  roia  de  France ;  maia  de  voir  par  quela  degree  on  eat  parvenu  de  la  niaticit^ 
barbare  de  cea  temps  k  la  poUtease  du  notre.**  Supplement  to  E^ai  wr  let  Mceure, 
in  (Euvrety  toL  xyiii.  p.  485.  Compare  FragmenU  eur  VHietoire^  vol.  xxvii.  p.  214, 
with  two  letters  in  vol.  Ix.  pp.  158,  154,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  870. 

^  Mallet,  though  bom  in  Geneva,  waa  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  hia  mind ; 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historiana  in  the  report  presented 
to  Napoleon  by  the  Institute.  Daeier,  Raj^pcrt  eur  lee  Progree  de  VHittoire^  p.  178. 

^  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentiona  hia  obligationa  to  thia  work,  wmch,  I 
suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associationa  of  hia  mind : 
"  Ich  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  langat  aus  der  Vorrede  zu  Mallet^s  Danischer 
Geschichte  kennen  gelemt,  und  mich  derselben  soeleich  bemachtigt ;  sie  geh6rten 
unter  diejenigen  Manrchen,  die  ich,  von  einer  GeseUschaft  aufgefordert,  am  Hebsteu 
erzahlte.^  Wahrheit  u,  Dichtung,  in  GoetKe^e  Werke^  vol.  iL  part  iL  p.  169.  Percy, 
a  very  fair  judge,  thought  highljr  of  Mallet's  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trans- 
lated. See  a  letter  from  him,  m  NichoWe  Jlluetratione  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceniuryy 
vol.  vii.  p.  719. 

^  Mallet'elTorthemArUiquUiee,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

^  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765 ;  the  other  two  in  1790.  £iog, 
Univ,  vol.  xxvl  pp.  9,  12. 
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''have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws  and  customs,  in  &voQr  of 
sieges  and  battles/'"^  In  the  same  spirit,  Velly  and  YiUaret, 
in  their  voluminous  history  of  France,  express  regret  that  histo- 
rians should  usually  relate  what  happens  to  tli^  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.^^^  Ducloe,  again,  announces  that  his  his- 
tory is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  manners  ;'^* 
while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H^nault  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul 
<rf  history,  or  rather  history  itself.*" 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  coimected  with  those 
popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  writers  under  Louis  XIY . 
disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need  hardly  observe,  how  agree- 
able such  views  were  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  how  well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men, 
who  were  striving  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise 
what  had  once  been  universally  admired.  AH  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the  disrespect 
it  showed  for  those  powerful  individuals,  hitherto  r^arded  as 
gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who 
passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by  Voltaire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency  of  the  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confined.*** 

^  MMyy  Ohtrv,  tur  PSUt.  de  I^ance,  toL  i.  p.  ii. ;  and  compare  toL  iii.  p.  289 : 
bat  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  years  later. 

^  "  Bomte  k  nous  apprendre  les  Tictoires  ou  les  d^faites  du  souTerain,  ils  ne 
nous  diaent  rien  ou  presque  rien  des  peoples  qu'il  a  rendus  heureux  ou  malheureux. 
On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  Merits  que  longues  descriptions  de  sieges  et  de  batailles ; 
nuUe  mention  des  mosurs  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation.  Elle  j  est  presque  toujours 
sacrifi^  4  un  seul  homme.^'  Hutoire  de  Frafuse  par  Vellv^  Paris,  1770,  4to,  toL  L 
p.  6  ;  and  see,  to  the  same  eflfect,  the  CofUinvaiion  fry  Vularety  yoL  t.  p.  vL 

'^  ^*  Si  rhistoire  que  j^teris,  n^est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni  iconomique,  da 
moms  dans  le  sens  que  Je  con^ois  pour  ces  diff^reotes  parties,  on  me  demandera 
quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d'6crire.  C'est  Thistoire  des  hommes  et  des 
moBurs."  Dueloi,  Zouis  XIV  et  Lome  XV,  toL  i.  p.  xxr. 

"*  "  Je  Toulois  connoltre  nos  loix,  nos  rooours,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  Time  de  rhis- 
toire, ou  plutdt  rhistoire  mSme.**  HknauU,  Nauvel  AMge  ehronologique  de  PHutoire 
de  France,  edit.  Paris,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

'"  In  1768,  he  writes  to  D'Argental:  ^^il  y  a  enriron  douze  batailles  dont  jen^ai 
point  parl6,  Dieu  merci,  parceque  j*6cris  lliistoire  de  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  une  ga- 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  qualities  of  Y oltaiie,  it 
muflt  be  allowed  that,  in  his  inteUect,  CjTeiy  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale.*^'  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual  actions,  udless 
they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some 
broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at  | 
history  with  a  view  to  the  stages  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency 
appears  in  his  lighter  works ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,*^' 
that,  even  in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much 
the  passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mahomet, 
his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  Ahire^  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  Bi*utu8y  the  formation  of  the  Boman  power ;  in  the  Death 
of  Coeaar,  the  lise  of  tiiie  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power.'  >* 
By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a 
great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results, 
which  have  been  complacently  adopted  by  many  authors,  who, 
even  while  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of 
investigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of 
its  decline  in  the  fourteenth  century,^^'  he  laid  the  foimdation  for 
a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution.^**  He  was 
the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Oon- 

zette/'  (Eutfreg  de  Voltaire,  vol.  IxiiL  p.  61.  See  also  his  letter  to  Tabareau  {Leiiret 
inU&Ut  de  Voltaire^  toI.  ii.  p.  686) :  **  Personne  ne  lit  lea  ddtidla  dea  combats  et  des 
ridges ;  rien  n'est  plus  ennuyenx  qae  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  con* 
trescaipe/' 

^^  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  *'  ce  g^nie  non  pas  le  plrs  haut,  mals  le 
plus  Taste  de  la  France."  Sut.  dn  GiroruUtu,  vol  i.  p.  180. 

"*  Biog.  Univ.  Tol.  xlix.  p.  498.  His  Orpfulin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from  Chinese 
sources :  see  DeMe  ChinA,  voL  ii.  p.  268. 

^^  The  surprising  Tersatility  of  Yoltaire^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fiust,  unparalleled 
in  literature,  that  he  was  equaUy  great  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Ooldnnith,  1864,  says  (yoL  i.  p.  119),  **  Gray's  high 
opinion  of  Voltaire's  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  matest  authorities  on  such 
a  matter  now  liTing,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Yolture  over  idl  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
dramatic  art,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatrical  effects.''  Compare  Correspond' 
enee  of  Orav  and  Maton,  edit.  Mitford,  1866,  p.  44. 

^^  Essat  tur  UtMontrSj  chap.  Ixxxr.  in  O^uvree^  vol.  zvi.  p.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

"*  Durinff  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publication  in  1818 
of  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson, 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history,  was  a  pupu  of  Voltaire.  Not 
only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view 
of  this  great  institution,  that  they  were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state 
of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to 
Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  lands.  See  a  channinff  passage 
m  Barry*9  History  of  the  Orkney  lalandty  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feudauty,  there 
are  some  remarks  worth  reading  in  Comte'e  Fhiloe,  Font.  vol.  v.  pp.  898-418. 
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y  I  Btanty  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religious  ceTemoxues  have  no 
I  connexion  with  licentious  national  moials.^'^  Another  observa- 
tion of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical hiBtory,  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Borne  acquired  an  author- 
«  ity  so  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greater 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded 
fiom  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Honorius  I.,  not  a  sin- 
gle pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.    This 

.  gave  to  the  papal  power  an  unity  and  consolidation,  which  the 
patriarchal  power  was  unable  to  reach  ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See 

*  ^  owes  part  of  its  authority  to  the  early  dullness  of  the  European 

fancy.»^« 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks  of 
Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  danger- 
ous paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths.  He  was  the 
first  historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  although  he  expresses  himself  with  great  caution,"^  stiU 

'"  Constant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  says, "  des  rites  ind^cens  peurent 
4tre  pratiques  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  une  grande  puret6  de  coeur.  Mais  quand 
Fincii^ulit^  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  lui  la  cause  et  le  pr6texte  de  la 
plus  r^Toltante  corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr^  Kilman,  who  calls  it 
"extremely  profound  and  just.'*  Milman'f  HUtory  of  Christianity^  1840,  voL  i. 
p.  28.    And  so  it  is— extremely  profound  and  just.    6ut  it  happens  that  precisely 

*  the  same  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom. 
Speaking  of  the  worship  of  Friapus,  he  says  {Etaai  sur  lea  Moevrt^  chap.  cxIiiL,  in 
(Euvrea  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xvii.  p.  841),  '*  nos  id6es  de  biens6ance  nous  portent  h  croire 
qu'une  cMmonie  qui  nous  paralt  si  inf^me  n'a  iti  inyent^e  que  par  la  d^bauche ; 
xnais  il  n'est  gudre  croyable  que  la  depravation  des  moBurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucun 
peuple  6tabli  des  c6r6monieB  reh'gieuses.  II  est  probable,  au  contraire,  que  cette 
coutume  fut  d'abord  introduite  dans  les  temps  de  simplicity,  et  qu^on  ne  penaa  dV 
bord  qu'd  honorer  la  Divinity  dans  le  symbole  de  la  Tie  qu*elle  nous  a  donn6e.  Une 
telle  e6r6monie  a  dtL  inspirer  la  licence  &  la  jeunesse,  et  paraltre  ridicule  aux  esprita 
sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  raffin^s,  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  ^clair^s.'*  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  TfUrtwalVe  Met.  of  Oreectj 
Tol  i.  pp.  826,  827. 

"■  JEeaai  eur  lee  Moeure^  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree^  vol.  xv.  pp.  391,  614. 
Keander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the 
Latin  church,  because  the  Greeks  thought  more ;  but  he  has  failed  to  perceive  how 
this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  Neander'e  History  of  the  Churchy  vol  ii« 
pp.  198,  199,  voL  iiL  pp.  191,  492,  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  vol.  vi.  p.  293,  vol.  viii.  p.  257. 

^"  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  ^^  les  Anglais  obtinrent  le 
privilege  d'y  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  que  toutes  les  nations 
devraient  peut-dtre  n^gocier  ensemble."  Hist,  de  Jittesie,  part  i.  chap.  L,  in  CSuvres^ 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  85.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most 
matters,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Yoltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his  ^*  opinions 
on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  JIPCuUoeKs  Principles  of 
Political  Economy^  p.  580.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  ^dth.  Turgot*s  efforts  to  es- 
tablish free  trade,  compare  Lettres  inkd&tee  de  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  pp.  867,  408,  428, 
with  Longekamp,  Mim,  wr  Voltaire^  vol.  1.  pp.  376,  878. 
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the  meie  annoancement  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  history^ 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the 
originator  of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 

Kpnlation  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy 
8  been  greatly  indebted  ;^^^  a  principle  adopted  several  years 
later  by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthus  as  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  work.'*>  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed  to 
those  dull  and  learjied  writers,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven-' 
teenth  centuries,  were  the  principal  investigators  of  the  early  his-^ 
tory  of  Europe.  These  industrious  compilers  had  collected  ex- 
tensive materials,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by 
their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had  v 
themselves  arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for  the 
first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were, — a  period  of  ig- 
norance^  ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were 
unredressed,  crime  unpunished,  and  superstition  unrebuked.  It 
may  be  said^  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew^  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the'  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at 
long  intervals,  stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  beacotis,  whose 
light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  Still, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exa^eration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  his  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  not  only  fiir  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writer^  but  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  time  than  can  be 
found  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  modem  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 

^  **  The  idea  of  the  different  ratios  by  which  popidation  and  food  increase,  was 
originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a 
goodly  volume  by  our  English  political  economists  in  the  present  century.**  Laing*9 
f/<>te9,  second  series,  p.  42. 

^^  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend's  writings  for  his 
views  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as,  mdeed,  is 
always  the  case  when  charges  of  ^giarism  are  brought  agunst  great  work&  StiU, 
Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Maluius ;  and  if  the  reader  is  lutein 
ested  in  tracing  the  paternity  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interestine  economical  re- 
marks in  TbtonMiuT*  Jounuy  through  iSpatn,  vol.  i.  pp.  87 9,  388,  toT.  ii.  pp.  85,  337, 
887-398 ;  which  must  be  compared  ynthJPCulloeh^9  Literature  o/FolUieal  Economy, 
pp.  259, 281-8.  Voltaire  having  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fallen  into 
errors  which  they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to  in- 
crease population.  **  Le  point  principal  n^est  pas  d^avoir  du  superflu  en  hommes, 
mals  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureuz  qu*U  est  possible,*'  is  the 
Bumndng-up  of  his  able  remarks,  in  Diet.  Philos,,  article  Populaium,  sect.  2,  in 
(EwrreBy  vol  xU.  p.  466.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions,  is 
evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Yoltiure.  Sinelair't  Corretp,  vol.  i.  p.  896. 
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^0,  spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  fbigottai  mannscriptBy 
think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  &eir  little  learning, 
to  speculate  on  the  affairs  of  men,  to  trace  the  history  of  different 
periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at  war ;  and 
no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised over  even  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  There  was 
also  another  class  of  dictators,  whose  authority  this  great  man 
was  equally  successful  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  clas- 
sical scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief 
dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  for  the  most 
distii^uished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first  greal 
assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give 
an  account,— one  in  France,  and  one  in  England, — ^by  both  of 
which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.  But  their  two 
most  formidable  opponents  were,  undoubtedly,  Locke  and  Vol- 
taire. The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the 
reputation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars,  rested 
not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  piusuits.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority  over 
modem  history;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference 
naturally  followed,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  cultivators  of  the  other ;  and  that  a 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some 
Greek  republic,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  his  own  country.  This  singular  prejudice 
had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which  men  accepted, 
because  they  had  received  it  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impiety  to  dispute.  The  result  was, 
that  the  few  really  able  writers  on  history  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account 
of  modem  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to 
modem  ideas,  but  according  to  ide€ks  gathered  from  their  more 
flivourite  pursuit.  This  confiision  of  the  standard  of  one  age 
with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil.  Historians, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality  of  their  own  minds; 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a  beid  example  to  the  literature 
of  their  country.  For,  every  great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  thought,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  sympathies 
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are  mtimately  ooimected  To  mtiodnce  any  foreign  model,  how- 
eyer  admiiable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connezios^  and  to  im* 
pair  the  value  of  literature  by  Umitiiig  the  scope  of  its  action. 
By  such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 
vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  Indeed,  the  refinement  of 
the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see  what  has  taken  place 
in  our  country,  where  our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plain  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 
dialect  strives  to  hide.^''  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  every 
people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ample  resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  are 
able  to  form  ;  and  although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
countries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects  from 
the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one,  to  introduce  • 
notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times, 
but  which  the  march  of  society  has  left  fieir  behind,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  real  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest,  which  the  classical  prejudices  of 
early  education  still  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  YoltaiTe  entered  the  field. 
The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming 
scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  he 
used  these  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  still  less  that 
he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one 
could  reason  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  stated 
his  purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to  argu- 
ment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity  had  only 
left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing  old  is  right,  and 
that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opin- 
ions would  be  idle  indeed ;  the  only  other  resource  was,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 

^  With  the  single  exception  of  Poreon^  not  one  of  the  great  English  scholan 
has  shown  an  appreciation  of  the  beanties  of  his  native  language ;  and  many  of  them, 
such  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentley  (in  his  mad  edition  of  Milton),  hare  done 
ererjr  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  it.    And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  well-educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than 
weU-educated  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those  ^ 
ancient  classical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never  |  • 
be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.    To  this  may  be  added,  that  > 
Cobbett,  the  most  racy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and  Erskine,  by  tea  the 
greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  Unguage ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare.    On  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  classical  models,  there  are  some 
remarks  worth  attending  to  in  Ee^9  TMorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Science  Soctalcj  yoL 
i  pp.  98-101. 
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authors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  the  tasks  Yoltabe  set 
himself  to  perform  ;  and  he  did  it  welL^*'  He,  therefore,  nsed 
ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  truth,  but  as  the  scourge  of  foUj. 
And  with  such  effect  was  the  punishment  administered,  that  not 
only  did  the  pedants  and  theologians  of  his  own  time  wince 
under  the  lash,  but  even  their  successors  feel  their  ears  tingle 
when  they  recul  his  biting  words ;  and  they  revenge  themselves 
by  reviling  the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  arc  as 
a  thorn  in  their  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undis- 
gaised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the  hatred 
with  which  they  still  regard  the  greatest  Frenclmian  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  For,  Voltaire  cUd  more  than  any  other  man  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  su-» 
premacy  of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  cQscussing 
the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  state  of 
classical  opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of  Y oltaire^ 
were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and  through  them 
by  the  people  at  lai^. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times,  Mars  ravished  a  viigin, 
and  that  the  offspring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Rom- 
ulus and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  put  to  death; 
but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-wolf 
and  a  woodpecker ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  wood- 
pecker protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed 
that  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  de- 
termined to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Borne. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely  end ; 
Bemus  being  murdered,  and  Bomulus  being  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  his  &ther,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest.  The  great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  suc- 
cession of  several  other  kings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
Numa,  whose  only  communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on 
in  a  sacred  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bome  was  Tul- 
lus  HostiKus,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from  the 
effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightning,  and 

^  **  We  can  best  Judee  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  vith  which  he  was  persecuted, 
how  admirably  he  had  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired 
great  reputation  by  their  Tarious  and  copiously  exhibited  learning.**  SdUouer's 
Eighteenth  Century,  yoI.  L  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Schlosser  says,  "  And  it  was  only 
a  man  of  Yoltaire^s  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new 
criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those  grubbing  and  coUectmg  pedants.'^ 
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Preceded  by  pestilence.  Then  again,  there  was  one  Servins 
'ullius,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  greatness  was  prognos- 
ticated by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  cradle.  After  this,  it  was  but  a  slight  matter 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended ;  we 
were,  therefore,  assured  that  those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early 
Romans,  passed  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  of  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars 
took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  were  sup- 
posed to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  empire. 
Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Voltaire,  there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured 
openly  to  attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perizonius,  Pouilly,  and  Beau- 
fort, were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impression  made  on  the  public  mind.  The  works 
of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  ad- 
dressed entirely  to  a  class  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  history.  PouiUy  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both 
of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity ;  but  their  powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them 
to  extirpate  prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  service,  therefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history 
of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  them 
with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled 
ridicule  with  argument^  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system,  but 
also  weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was 
supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pimgent  and  telling  sarcasms, 
produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have 
done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fiilly  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved 
men  from  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only 
means  emploved  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  important  object. 
80  far  £rom  tnat,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  writers,  that  the  most  decisive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Bome,  had  all 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found. 
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by  whoeyer  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  tliis  great  man 
has  written,  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  agamst  him.  Without 
entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that,  amidst 
a  great  Tariety  of  yery  ingenioaB  and  yety  learned  discossion, 
Niebuhr  has  put  forward  seyeral  yiews  with  which  later  critics 
haye  been  dissatisfied ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three, 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is 
unpoBsible  to  relate.  These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the 
ineyitable  intermixture  of  fable  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no  na- 
tion can  possess  tnistworthy  detafls  respecting  its  own  origin. 
II.  That  eyen  such  early  documents  as  the  Romans  might  Imye 
possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
a  regular  histoiy.  III.  That  ceremonies  established  in  honour 
of  certain  eyents  alleged  to  haye  taken  place  in  former  times, 
were  a  proof,  not  that  the  eyents  had  happened,  but  that  they 
were  belieyed  to  haye  happened.  The  whole  £9tbric  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome  at  once  fdl  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  howeyer,  is  most  remarkable, 
is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their 
bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown.  He  says  that 
no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ;  so  that  all  primitiye 
history  is  necessarily  an  inyention.^'^  He  remarks,  that  since 
eyen  such  historical  works  as  the  Romans  once  possessed,  were 
all  destroyed  when  their  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  accounts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  giyen 
by  Livy  and  other  compilers.'^  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselyes  in  collecting  eyidence  respecting  ceremonies 
instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  eyents,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  eyidence  in  order  to  proye  the  eyents,  Yoltaire  makes  a  re- 
flection which  now  seems  yery  obyious,  but  which  these  learned 
men  had  entirely  oyerlooked.  He  notices,  that  their  labour  is 
bootiess,  because  the  date  of  the  eyidence  is,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  eyent  to  which  it  re- 

^  "(Test  rimaginatioD  aeule  qui  a  6crit  lea  premieres  histoires.  Xon  Benlement 
chaque  peuple  inyenta  son  origine,  maU  il  iaventa  aossi  Torigine  da  monde  entier.** 
IHct,  Philo9,  article  ffittaire,  see.  2,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  zl.  p.  195.  See  also  his  arti- 
cle on  Chronology,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of 
Borne,  where  he  says,  "  Tite  Liye  n*a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  annte  Romulus  com- 
menca  son  pr6tendu  r^gne."  And  at  toL  xzxtL  p.  86,  **  tous  lee  peuples  se  soni 
attribu^s  des  origines  imaginaires ;  et  ancun  n'a  touchy  4  la  veritable.*' 

»*  **  Qu^on  fasse  attention  que  la  r^publique  romaine  a  M  cinq  cents  ans  sans 
historiens ;  que  Tite  Live  lui-meme  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monuments  qui  p4- 
rirent  presque  tous  dans  rinoendie  de  Borne,**  &c.  Diet,  PMiot.  in  (ZAma,  toL  xl.  p. 
202.  At  p.  188,  "  ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiquee,  a  M 
cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  historiens.  Aixisi,  U  n^est  pas  surprenant  que  Romulus  ait 
M  le  fils  de  Mars,  qu'une  louve  ait  6te  sa  nourrice,  qu'il  ait  march6  ayec  miUe 
hommes  de  son  village  de  Borne  contre  Tingt-dnq  miUe  oombattants  du  Tillage  des 
Sabins." 
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fere.    In  suoh  cases,  the  existenoe  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  mosnment, 
proYes,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  bat  by  no  means 
proves  the  reality  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief 
is  held.^**     This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is,  even  in  our 
own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  universally  neglected.    Hence  it  was  that  histo- 
rians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  witlK)ut 
examination  ;^"  it  being  altogether  forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Vol-* . 
taire  says,  begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established  ^ 
in  the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth  1 
generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.'*^ 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense  ob- 
ligations history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because,  in  England  there 
exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse;^'*  and  because, 

"*  '*  Par  qael  excds  do  d6mence,  par  quel  opiniAtret6  absurde,  taut  de  compila- 
teurs  ont-ilfl  touIu  prourer  dans  tant  de  Tolumes  ^normes,  qu'une  fete  pubtique 
Atablie  ea  m^moire  d^an  ^r^nement  itait  une  d^monstTation  de  ia  y6ritl  de  oet 
^T^aement?'*  Eaaai  wr  les  Mitxen^  in  (SWref,  Yol.  xy.  p^  109.  See  also  the  Bame 
remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxcrii.,  CEwrres^  vol.  xvili.  pp.  412-414 ;  and 
again,  in  yoL  xl.  pp.  208,  204. 

"*  **  La  plupart  des  histoiree  ont  6U  cruet  aana  examen,  et  cette  er^ance  est  un 
pr6jug6.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  siMes  avant  lui,  une  yestale  de  la 
▼ille  d*Albe,  aUant  puiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  crache,  iVit  viol^,  qu^elle  accoucha  de 
Romulus  et  de  R^mus,  qu*ils  fttrent  nourris  par  une  louve,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain 
erut  cette  fable ;  U  n'examina  point  st  dans  oe  temps-lli  il  7  avait  des  Testales  dans 
le  Latium,  s^il  6tait  vraisemblable  que  la  fiUe  d^un  roi  sortU  de  son  couvent  avec  sa 
crucbe,  8*il  6tait  probable  qu*une  loure  allaiULt  deux  en&nts  au  lieu  de  les  manger ; 
le  pr^jug6  s'6tablit.'*   Diet.  PkUos,  article  Prijugi%y  in  (Eu»re%,  toI.  xli.  pp.  488, 489. 

^  "Les  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient:  II  faut  bien  que  cee  fidts  soient 
Trais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  Et  nous  disions :  II  faut  bien 
qu'ils  soient  faux,  pulsque  le  Yulgaire  les  a  crus.  tine  fable  a  quelque  cours  dans 
une  g6n6ration;  elle  s*6tablit  diuis  la  seconde;  elle  devient  respectable  dans  la 
troisi^me ;  la  quatri^me  lui  6l6Te  des  temples.*'  FragmenU  twr  mUUnre,  article  i., 
in  CSuvretj  Yol.  xxvil  pp.  168,  159. 

'^  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  for, 
as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  "  since  the  French  ReYolution,  an  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty.'" CampbelPt  Chief-Juttices,  toI.  ii.  p.  BS5.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Brougham  pubUshed  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  English 
language  containing  even  a  tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers 
France  has  produced.  This  work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  perform- 
ance, is  at  least  an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonises  with  the  general  spirit  of  our 
time,  it  has  probably  had  considerable  weight  In  it  he  says  of  Voltaire,  ^^nor  can  ] 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay,  )  i^ 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  tyranny,  owes  a  more  lasting  / 
debt  of  gratitude."  BnmghanCs  JUft  ttf  Voltmre,  p.  132.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  understood,  the  more  the  reputation 
of  Voltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  cleariy  foreseen  by  a  celebrated  writer  neariy  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  1881,  Lerminier  wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  prophetic  words :  "  II  est  temps  de  revenir  &  des  sentimens  phis  respectueux 
pour  la  m6moire  de  Voltaire.  .  .  .  Voltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  Leibnitz  a 
fait  pour  TAllemagne ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sitole  il  a  reprteent6  son  pays,  puis- 
sant &  la  maui^  de  Luther  et  de  NapoUon;  il  est  doatin^  i  surriTre  4  bien  dee 
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taking  him  on  the  whole,  he  is  probably  the  greatest  historian 
Europe  has  yet  produced.  In  raferonce,  howeyer,  to  the  mental 
habits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in 
the  same  period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed 
by  other  French  historians;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  othen, 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected,  eyen  by  the 
most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old  method 
of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those  important  works 
which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during  the  same  period.  In 
1734,1'^  this  remarkable  man  published  what  may  be  truly 
called  the  first  book  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  information 
concerning  the  real  history  of  Bome ;  because  it  is  also  the  first 
in  which  the  af&irs  of  the  ancient  world  are  treated  in  a  laige 
and  comprehensive  spirit."^  Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws;  a  more  famous 
production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one.  The  im- 
mense merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and 
caimot  be  affected  by  the  captious  attempts  made  to  diminish 
it  by  those  minute  critics,  who  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
detect  the  occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree 
reduce  him  to  their  o¥ni  leveL  It  is  not  such  petty  caviUing 
which  can  destroy  an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work 
of  Montesquieu  wiU  long  survive  aU  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their  value 
even  if  the  particular  £act8  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were 
all  unfounded.^^^  Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  point 
of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  fruit  of  much  greater  reading.    With- 

ffloires,  et  Je  plainB  ceuz  qui  se  Bont  oubli^s  Jusqu'A  laisfler  tomber  des  paroles 
dMai^eiises  sur  le  g^nie  de  cet  homme."  Lerminiery  FkUoiophie  d»  Draity  toL 
i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  ealogy  in  Zonffehamp  et  WofftU^e,  Mimoire*  tttr 
Voltaire^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  S88,  889,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint-Lambert,  in  Mem.  ^Epinay^ 
ToL  i.  p.  263. 

^  VUde  MorUesquietiy  p.  xiv.  prefixed  to  his  works. 

"'  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied  Ro- 
man history  were  Macchiavelli  and  Vico:  but  MacchiayelU  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreorer,  ftom 
the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  practical  utility  of  his 
subject.  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu, 
can  hardly  be  considered  his  rival ;  for,  though  his  Seietua  Ncwi  contains  the  most 
profound  views  on  ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  syste- 
matic investigation  of  any  one  period. 

'"  Which  M.  Ouizot  {CivUUation  en  France^  vol.  iv.  p.  86),  in  his  remarks  on 
the  Eeprit  dee  Loie^  does  not  take  suffioiently  into  consideration.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion or  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Couetn,  Stet,  de  la  Fhilaeophie,  pari  iL  vol  L 
p.  182;  and  in  Comte,  Philoeophie  Foeitive,  vol  iv.  pp.  248-252,  261.  Compare 
Charlee  Cemte^  TraitS  de  LigielaHon,  vol.  i.  p.  125,  with  Me^,  Eeprit  dee  Tnetitutume 
Jydieiairee^  vol  i.  p.  Ixi.  respecting  the  vast  innovations  he  introduced. 
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oat,  hofwerery  iortitatmg  a  compariflon  between  them,  our  pea* 
ent  object  is  meiely  to  consider  the  oontribations  they  jointly 
eontain  towards  a  light  undeistanding  of  histoiy,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  contributions  are  conneciked  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy. 

In  tUs  point  of  Tiew,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Montesqnien, 
two  leading  pecnliarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of 
those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial  details  respecting  in« 
dividnals,  which  belong  to  biography,  bat  with  which,  as  Hon- 
tesqniea  clearly  saw,  mstoiy  has  no  concern.  The  other  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to 
effect  an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
chmracteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it  wSl  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we  can  undeiw 
stand  the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the  fi3underB  of  tiie 
philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  akeady  seen  that  Y oltaiie  had  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  payii^  more  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  po- 
litical and  military  ruIeiB.  We  hare  also  seen,  that  this  great 
improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it 
was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  re- 
ality a  result.  It  is  not,  therrfore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even  b^re  the  movement 
had  been  clearly  declared ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfter 
of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in 
this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  re- 
specting courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  in  which  ordinary  com- 
pflers  take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  contempt 
for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  con- 
cern the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  from 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This 
was  because  Montesquieu  perceived  that  though  these  things  are 
very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  kaew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities  count  for  I 
nothing;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has  no  business  with | 
them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  prov- 
ince they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disregard  as 
VOL.  I. — 88 
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to  relate  the  reigns  of  dx  emperon  in  two  lineB^^**  but  he  con- 
stantly enforces  the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men, 
of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to  the  more  general  in- 
fluence of  the  surrouncung  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  to  the  ambition'  of 
Ciesar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  of 
CsMar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies.  According  to  his 
yiew  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can  be  effected,  except  by  vir- 
tue of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek 
the  cause  of  what  to  a  supeificial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Gsdsar  and  Pom- 
pey,  but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  Csdsar 
aud  Pompey  possible.*'*  It  is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordi- 
nary historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless.  Such  events,  in- 
stead of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  real 
causes  act.^^  They  may  be  called  the  accidents  of  history  ;  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  compre- 
hensive conditions,  by  which  alone  the  rise  and  &11  of  nations 
are  ultimately  governed.^'* 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he 
effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography  and  history, 
and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  peculmrities  of  individual 
character,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the  society  in  which  the  pe- 
ouliaritieB  appeared.  If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
nothing  further,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of 
error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is  be- 
cause his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of  rising  to  so 
high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  since  Im  time, 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed, 
even  among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient 
grasp,  are  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

'"  He  saj8  of  the  emperor  Hazimin,  "  il  fut  tu6  arec  son  fik  par  sea  soldate. 
Les  deux  premiers  Gordiens  p6rirent  en  Afriqne.  Maxime,  Balbin,  et  le  troiadma 
Oordien  furent  maflsacr^s.**  Ghr^Mdewr  it  DSeadenee  du  JSomatnt,  chap.  zyL,  in 
(Euvre*  de  MonU$qtdeUy  p.  167. 

^  Ibid.  chap,  xl,  in  OSuvres  de  Montesquieu,  pp.  149-168.  Compare  a  similar 
remark,  respecting  Charles  XUL,  m  Esprit  dee  Loit,  livre  x.  chap.  xiiL,  (Buvret^ 
p.  260. 

'**  On  the  difference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Grandeur  et  Dkad,  chap. 
I.  p.  126. 

'^  ^*  n  y  a  des  causes  g^n^rales,  soit  morales,  soit  physiques,  qui  agtssent  dana 
diaque  monarchic,  T^I^ent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  pr^dpitent ;  tous  les  accidents 
sent  soumis  A  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  basard  d'une  bataille,  c^est-i-dire  une  cause  par- 
ticuU^re,  a  ruin6  un  6tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  e6n6rale  qui  faisoit  que  cet  6tat, 
devoit  p^rir  par  une  seule  bataille.  En  un  mot,  ranure  piincipale  entratne  avec  elle 
tous  les  accidents  particuliers.''     Ch-and,  et  Dicad,  dee  Romame^  chap,  xym,  p.  172. 
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In  addition  to  this,  Monteaqniea  made  another  great  advance 
in  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the  first  who,  in  an 
inqnirj  into  the  relations  between  the  social  conditions  of  a  coun- 
try and  its  jnrispradence,  called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  external  world.  In  his  work  on 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil 
and  political  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  climate,  soil,  and  food.'"'  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast  en* 
terprise  he  aJmost  entirely  failed ;  but  this  was  because  meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too  backward  to  admit 
of  such  an  undertaking.  This,  however,  affects  the  value  only 
of  his  conclusionB,  not  of  his  method;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
see  the  great  thinker  tracing  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the 
;^-tiiefi  state  of  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the 
1  completion  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  an- 
ticipate the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  fore- 
stall its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
'  writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentaiy  and  provisional 
appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  profoundly 
speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
simply  because  science  had  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by 
generalizing  the  laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  untenable ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimu- 
lating population  by  increasing  the  fecundity  of  women,^'^  and 
the  effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the  births 
of  the  sexes.^'^  In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct  his  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  effect  which  he  supposed  climate  to 
produce  on  individual  character ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  that  he  was  wrong  in  asserting' ^^^  that  hot  cli- 
mates make  people  unchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates 
make  them  virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  because, 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main  difficulty  is, 
not  to  discover  &cts,  but  to  discover  the  true  method  according 
to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  ascertained.'*^    In  this, 

^  De  VEtprit  des  Lait^  books  xiv.  to  xviii.  incluaye ;  in  (Eumret,  pp.  800-886. 

""  Ihid.  liyre  xxiiL  chap.  xiii.  p.  896.  Compare  Bwrdaeh^  7}raiU  ds  PhyttohgU^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  116. 

'"  Ibid,  livre  xvi.  chap.  St.,  and  livre  zxiii.  chap.  zii.  pp.  81*7,  895. 

^  Ibid,  livre  xir.  chap.  IL,  livre  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 

M>  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Hontesquiea  peifiinned  a  doable  service,  Bince  he  not  only  en- 
riched history,  bnt  also  strengthened  its  fcnndation.  He  mr 
riched  history  by  incorporating  with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and 
he  stren^hened  history  by  separating  it  firom  biography,  and 
thus  freeing  it  firom  details  which  are  always  nnimportont,  and 
often  unauthentic.  And  althon^  he  connnitted  the  enor  of 
studying  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indi- 
viduals/*' rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  aggregate  so- 
ciety, this  arose  principally  from  the  &ct  that,  in  his  time,  the 
resources  necessaiy  for  the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet 
been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown,  are  political 
economy  and  statistics :  political  economy  supplying  the  means 
of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  llie  laws  of  the 
inequality  dT  wealth,  and,  therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  so- 
cial disturbances ;  while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws 
in  their  widest  extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition 
of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should  &il  in  his 
magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  fiuled,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  because 
those  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  connect  nature  with 
man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had 
no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  cf 
Nations  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montes- 
quieu. As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
had  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ;  the  earlier 
statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors,  groping 
in  the  dark,  bringing  together  fiicts  of  every  kind  without  selection 
at  method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  fot 
those  important  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully 
applied  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of  LawSj 
Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which  it  luw  been 
said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy  of  history.'^'    This 

^  How  completely  futile  thto  wts,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  from  the  &cty 
that  a  hundred  yean  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge,  can 
affirm  nothing  positlyely  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate^  food,  and  soil,  in 
modifying  inSvidual  characty ;  though  it  haspTl^ust,  appeared  in  ififl  B66ond  6liap- 
ter  of  this  Introduction,  that  iomething  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect 
action,  that  is,  their  action  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  sociai  and 
economical  organisation. 

^  ^*  n  a  cr66  en  1760  la  philosophie  de  Thistoire  dans  ses  deux  disoours  pro- 
noncte  en  Sorbonne.**  C7oimms  Siat,  de  la  JPkUotophU,  I.  s^rie,  toL  L  n.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  striking  productions  in  Condontt^  Vie  de  TWyoi; 
pp.  IMS. 
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pmifle  18  gomewhat  exaggerated;  for  in  the  moat  important  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  suhject,  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  Montesqiiiea ;  and  Montesquieu,  besides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  saperior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps" 
in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Tmgot  is  immense ;  and  he  be- 
longs to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at 
history  comprehensiyely,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  In  this  respect,  his 
method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these 
great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  those  laxgQ  general  causes,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
destinies  of  nations  are  permanently  affected.  Turgot  clearly 
perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  ev^its  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  con- 
fusion, a  principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  his- 
toiy  of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole.  ^«<  It  is  true  that 
Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  life,  never  possessed 
sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid  outline  c^  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfully sketched :  but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he 
fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogy  between  the  two 
men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocates of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  th^  discoun- 
tenanced the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to 
individuals,  and  rescued  lustoiy  fix>m  being  a  mere  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  future 
progress,^^'  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of 
society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his 
countrymen  were  beginning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

^  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception:  "  Tons  lea 
Ages  sont  enchatn6s  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d*effets  qui  lient  i^6tat  du  monde  A 
tons  cenx  qui  l*ont  pr6c6d6."  Second  Dueowrt  en  Sorbanney  in  (Eiwret  de  Ihtrgaij 
Tol.  iL  p.  62.  Eyery  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  deyelopment  of  this  preg- 
nant sentence.  Tliat  he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historian  being  acquaint^l 
with  physical  science,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  eitfth,  cHmate, 
soil,  and  the  like,  is  evident  in  his  fragment,  La  o£arapkie  FoUHque,  in  {SWtm, 
ToL  iL  pp.  160-208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1760  he 
distinctly  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  OBmrn  d$ 
Twrg^  ToL  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mkn,  mtr  TWiyof,  toI.  i.  p.  189. 

1*  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  his  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical 
works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  writes,  that  Turgot  **  had  more  compre- 
hensiTe  views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon :"  Mem.  of 
Mackimoeh^  toL  ii  p.  188;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dngald  Stewart,  in  his 
PAOos.  of  the  Mind,  toL  L  p.  246. 
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These,  and  sinular  specxdatbns,  which  now  for  the  fint  time  ap- 
peared in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intd- 
lectual  classes,  cheered  them  under  the  peisecntionfl  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  France  every  thing  tended  to 
the  same  result.  *  Every  thin^  indicated  the  approach  of  some 
sharp  and  terrible  strc^le,  m  which  the  spint  of  the  present 
should  war  witii  tiie  spirit  of  the*  past ;  and  in  which  it  should 
be  finally  settled,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  free  them- 
selves fitnn  the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or 
whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower 
in  that  ignominious  vassalage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a  lesson 
to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

PBOXIMATE  0AUSE8  OF  THB  FBBKOH  BEyOLITTIOir  AITBB  THB  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIQHTBBirrH  CENTI7BT. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one^  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
those  circumstances  were  which^  almost  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIY.,  prepared  the  way  for  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  result  of  the  inquiiy  has  been,  that  the  French  in- 
tellect was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  England ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en- 
couraged, a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and 
its  literature ; — a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI Y.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  tem- 
porary brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always  ready 
to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture 
having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  in- 
stincts, b^an  to  chastize  that  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed :  hence  those  persecutions  which,  with  hudly 
a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters, 
and  hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to 
a  subserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  under 
Louis  XI Y.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  inju- 
ries constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  firom  attacking  the  government,  but  directed 
all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions being  spared,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of  the  French  na- 
tion ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those 
antecedents  were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter, 
I  purpose  to  complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that,  be- 
fore both  church  and  state  could  fall,  men  should  change  the 
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ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with 
the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserred  for  religious  ones.  The 
question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  change  took  place,  and  the  period  when  it  actually 
occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  veiy  complicated ;  and,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  examine  them  at  consideiable 
lengtL  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive 
at  some  piecise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Bevolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time 
at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscure, 
but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  complete  precision.  This, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  change  in  the  history  of  man.  The  circumstances  of  each 
change  may  always  be  known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually 
drawn  by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely 
tibe  external  result  which  fi)llow8  the  change.    The  real  history  of 

[  the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
y    by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events  which  are  discerned  by  the  Bosses. 

j  It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of 
that  chronological  precision  fanuliar  to  antiquaries  and  genealo- 
gists. The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  Ml  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen  can  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But  those  great  intel- 
lectual revolutions  upon  which  all  other  revolutions  are  based, 
cannot  be  measured  by  so  simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  under  several  aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what 
we  have  separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  Arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of  averages, 
increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  in- 
stances from  which  they  are  collected.  That  this  is  a  safe  and 
available  method,  appears  not  only  fiom  the  history  of  physical 
knowledge,^  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  em- 
pirical maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sound  understanding  are 
guided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  life  to  which  the  gen- 
eralizations of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed,  such 
maxims,  which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 

'  For  a  popular  but  able  yiew  of  the  tbIuo  of  averages  in  sdentific  inquiriea,  see 
SenehePi  Due.  on  NaL  Philoi,  pp.  215-219. 
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form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected  with  any 
thing  like  the  precantionB  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  to 
feel  himself  hound  to  employ. 

The  real  ohjection,  therdbre,  to  generalizations  respecting 
the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is,  not  that  they 
want  certainty,  hut  that  they  lack  precision.  This  is  just  the 
point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  fiom  the  annalist.  That 
the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is  gradually  hecoming  more 
democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  more  liheral,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  crown  of  tins  country  is  worn  hy  Queen  Victoria.  But  though 
both  these  statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement 
is  more  precise.  We  can  tell  the  very  day  on  which  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne :  the  moment  of  her  death  will  he  Imown 
with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
other  particulars  req>ecting  her  will  be  minutely  and  accurately 
preserved.  In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English  liberal- 
ism,  all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out  the  year 
in  which  the  Beform  Bill  was  passed ;  but  who  can  point  out 
the  year  in  which  the  Beform  Bill  first  became  necessaiy  ?  In 
the  same  way,  that  the  Jews  wiU  be  admitted  into  parliament, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing  indif-* 
ference  to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be  obvious  to 
every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  But  while  we 
know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one  now  living  who 
can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Jews.  Both  events  are  equally  certain,  but  both  events  are 
not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I  have  stated 
at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,*  and  be- 

*  As  we  flee  in  the  pretendozu  set  forth  by  mathematicianfl,  who  often  snppoee  ' 
tiutt  an  amount  of  cerUdnty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found .  *' 
in  any  other.    This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Loclce  suggests,  from  confusing   ' 
deamess  with  certainty.    Mmw^  pa  Bmufn  Undertiandingy  book  iy.  chap.  iL  sees.  ' 
9  and  10,  in  Works,  vol  ii.  pp.  78,  74.    See  also  Camtey  JPkiloi,  Pot.  yoL  l  p.  108, 
where  it  is  Justly  observed,  that  aU  branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  gener- 
alised into  sciences  admit  of  equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  "  si,  aaprte 
Texplication  pr6c6dente,  les  diverses  sciences  doivent  nfeossairement  presenter  nne 
pr^dsion  tris-in^gale,  il  n'en  est  nullement  ainsi  de  leur  certitude.*'    This  is  han- 
dled unsatia£EM$torily  by  Montuda  (But,  d»  Mathemai.  toI.  L  p.  88),  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician  is,  that 
«dWe  id6e  claire  il  ne  d^dult  que  des  cons^uences  daires  et  incontestables.** 
Similarly,  Gudworth  (JiUdUct.  System^  yoL  iii.  p.  877):  **nay  the  Tery  essence  of 
truth  here  is  this  dear  perceptibUity,^r  intelligibility.**    On  the  other  hand,  Kant, 
a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  coShision,  by  making  mathematlcd  deamess  the 
mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  de^TM  of  it:  "Die  mathematische  |  . 
Gewissheit  heisst  auoh  Evidenz,  weil  ein  intuitives  Srkenntniss  klirer  ist,  als  ein  1  • - 
discursives.    Obgleich  also  bddes,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophische  Ye^  I 
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cause  it  is  mtimatelj  connected  with  the  sabject  noiw  before  ua 
The  ihet  of  the  French  intellect  having,  dming  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  paseed  through  two  totallj  difltinct  epochs,  can  be 
proved  by  eveiy  description  of  CTidenoe ;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  when  one  epoch  sacoeeded  the  other. 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  diflferent  indications  which 
the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arriye  at  an  approximation 
which  may  goide  future  inquiren.  It  would  peihaps  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the 
enmloyment  of  dates  seems  necessaiy  to  bring  such  matters  clearly 
be&re  the  mind,  I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on 
the  year  1750,  as  the  period  when  those  dgitations  of  society 
which  caused  the  French  Bevolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement, 
hitiierto  directed  against  the  church,  b^an  to  be  turned  against 
the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant.  We  know  on  the  best  aul^ority,  that  towards  the 
▼ear  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respect- 
mg  political  economy,*  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a 
science,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  tiie 
interference  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country.^  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that,  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them, 
under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  fieedom  of 
individual  action,  and  to  prevent  trade  from  running  into  those 
profitable  chaimels  which  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  them- 
selves.   Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 

nnnfterkenntiius,  an  iich  gleich  gewus  ist,  bo  irt  doch  die  Art  der  Gewiaahdt  in 
beiden  yenehieden."  Logik,  JSinieUunff,  sec.  9,  in  Kanf$  F«rJb,  toL  t  p.  899. 
On  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  certainty,  compare  Matter^  HitL  dt 
rScoU  ^AlexandrU,  yoL  L  p.  196,  with  Bitter't  But,  o/AneUrU  PMfot.  tcL  ii.  p. 
4«,  ToL  iiL  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 

*  "  Vers  1750,  denz  hommes  de  g6nie,  obserrateurs  jndicienx  et  profonds,  con- 
duits par  nne  force  d^attention  trte-soutenue  i  one  logiqne  rigonrense,  animus  d*an 
noble  amonr  pour  la  patrie  et  pour  lliumanit^,  M.  Quesnay  et  M.  de  Gonmay,  s^oc- 
cnp^nt  arec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  des  choses  nMndiquerait  pas  une  science 
de  I'^conomie  politique,  et  queb  seraient  les  principes  de  cette  sdence.**  AddUionM 
aux  (Ewru  de  Turgot,  toL  iiL  p.  810.  M.  Blanqui  (HUA,  di  VSotmomU  PoliHmie^ 
Tol.  il.  p.  78)  also  says,  "vers  Fannte  1750;"  and  Voltaire  (Dkt.  Phiht,  article 
BU,  in  (BumreM,  toL  xxxvii  p.  884)  says,  '*  Tcrs  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^  de  yers, 
de  tragedies,  de  comedies,  d^op^ra,  de  romans,  dlustoires  romanesque8,d  e  reflexions 
morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  ^spates  thtologiques  snr  U  grace  et  sur  les 
conTulsions,  se  mlt  enfin  A  raisonner  snr  les  bl^s.** 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  econopiical  movement  is  noticed  in  Aii$onU 
Bwrop€y  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is  erroneously 
assigned  to  **  about  the  year  1761."  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  against 
government,  JTAm.  <&  Compm,  voL  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  JTan.  o/Jfii^<  Ai  Pm,  v<^i.  p.82; 
and  3amid,  H%mL  dm  JmcobM$mi,  voL  L  p.  198,  vol.  iL  p.  162. 
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diff usedy  ^hen  its  conBeqnences  were  quieUj  seen  in  the  national 
liteiatnrey  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The  sndden 
increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance  and  to  other  qnes* 
tions  of  goyemmenty  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
nres  of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  movement  spread, 
that  we  are  told  that,  soon  after  1755,  the  economists  e£fected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  the  goyemment ;'  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  channs  of  lighter  literature 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal  for  these  new 
studies.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  histo^  of 
this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  iufluence  exercised 
shortly  brfore  the  Bevolution  by  the  later  economists,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Turgot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.^  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  move- 
ment was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  for  economical  and  financial 
inquiries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of 
society  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  fEuahionable  life,  the  conversation  no  longer 
turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  them.®  Indeed, 
when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his  celebrated  Beport  on  the 

*  "D'ailleura  la  nation  B*6toit  accoutum^e  &  se  siparer  toujours  de  plus  en  plus 
de  son  goayemement,  en  raison  m6me  de  ce  qne  ses  ^ciivains  avoient  commence  i 
aborder  lea  Etudes  politiqnes.  C*6toit  I'^poque  oti  la  secte  des  teonomistefl  se  don- 
noit  le  plus  de  mouyement,  depuis  que  le  marquis  de  Mirabeau  avoit  public,  en 
1756,  son  Ami  det  Hommes,      Sitnumdi,  Hut.  de»  Franf.  toL  xxiz.  p.  269.    Com- 


pare JhequevilU,  Jtiffne  de  LauU  XVy  toL  H.  p.  68.  In  this  same  year,  1766,  Gold- 
smith was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  understand  the  moTement  of  the  economists.  Prior^t  Life  of  Ooldemith, 
ToL  i.  pp.  198,  199 ;  F&rtter^e  Life  of  OoldmUh,  toL  L  p.  66. 

*  In  February,  1769,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage:  ^^U  me  parait  que  les 
graces  et  le  bon  goAt  sont'bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c6d4  la  place  k  U  m^taphysique 
embrouili^e,  &  la  potitique  des  cerreaux  creuz,  &  des  discusBions  6normes  sur  les 
finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  l*6tat  n! 
un  6cu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus."  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  toI.  Ix.  p.  486.  In  1768  (toI. 
Ixiii.  p.  204) :  "  Adieu  nos  beaux  arts,  si  les  choaes  continuent  comme  eUes  sont. 
La  rage  des  remontrances  et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation.**  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began, 
about  twenty  years  before  the  Reyolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  parucu- 
larly  among  prose  writers.  Compare  Lettree  de  Dtideffand  d  WalpoUy  toL  ii.  p.  868, 
Tol.  ill.  pp.  168,  299 ;  Mhn.  de  Oenlie,  toI.  ii.  p.  874,  toI.  y.  p.  128,  toI.  TiiL  pp. 
180,  276 ;  Mereier  »ur  JloueeeaUy  toI.  ii.  p.  161. 

^  (Jeorgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him:  **son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux  se 
transform^rent  en  ateliers  oil  les  6conomistes  foreeoient  leur  systtoie  et  leurs  spec- 
ulations.'* Mhn,  de  Otargel,  vol.  L  p.  406 :  see  w>  Blanqui,  JBw<.  de  PJSeon.  Foii- 
Hqtie,  voL  ii.  pp.  96-112 ;  Oondoreet,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  82-86;  Tvnte^  Frogren  oj 
Folitical  Seon,  pp.  142  seq. 

*  Esmond!,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  **lee  Merits  innombrables  que  chaque 
jour  Toyoit  Colore  sur  U  politique,  et  qui  ayoient  d^eormais  remplac6  dans  llnt^r^t 
des  salons  ces  nouyeaut^s  littirdres,  ces  yers,  ces  anecdotes  galantes,  dont  pen 
d*ann6es  auparayant  le  public  tott  uniquement  occup6.**  J9i«t  dee  Franpeds,  yoL 
xxix.  p.  496 ;  and  a  similar  remark  in  Sehloemn^e  Eighteenth  Cmtwrg^  yoL  iL  p.  126. 
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Finances  of  Fiance^  the  esgemees  to  obtsin  it  was  b^ond  all 
bomida ;  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  fint  day ;  and  the 
demand  still  incxeasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  aniyersal  curiosity.'  And  what  makes  the 
democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that  Necker 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown ;  so  that  his 
work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Ving  himBel£'° 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change,  which,  in  or  about 
1750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed  what  I 
term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  be  easily 
strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  liteiatuie  of  that  time. 
Tmwwdiately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Bousseau  published 
those  eloquent  works,  which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most 
^  powerful  writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Christianity," 
^f  Which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  himself  al- 
most  exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses  of  the 
existing  society.^*  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wondeifiil, 
but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced  on  the  mind  of 
his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation,  would  occupy  too  laq^ 
a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  tiiough  the  inquiry  is  fuU  of  inter- 
est, and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  his- 
torian would  undertake.^'  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy 

*  See  the  account  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Grimm,  Corr,  Lit.  toL  zL  260,  where 
it  is  Baid  of  Keeker's  Compte  Jtendi^  **  La  sensation  qu'a  fiite  cet  onvrsge  est,  je 
orois,  sans  exemple ;  il  s'en  est  d^biti  plus  de  six  mille  ezemplaires  le  jour  m^o 
qu'il  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  trayail  continuel  de  deux  imprimeries  n*a  pu  sumre  encore 
aux  demandes  multipli^es  de  k  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pays  Strangers." 
86gur  (Souvenirtf  toI.  L  p.  188)  mentions,  that  KedLer^s  work  was  "  dans  la  poche 
de  tous  les  abbes,  et  but  la  toilette  de  toutes  les  dames."  The  da^|Efater  of  Necker, 
Kadame  de  Stafil,  says  of  her  father's  work,  AdministnUion  deM  J^nancet,  "  on  en 
Tendit  quatre-Tingt  mille  exemphdres."    De  8idtl  wr  la  JUvoltUiom,  toL  L  p.  111. 

^  The  expression  of  the  Baron  de  Montyon:  see  Adolphuit  Eutwy  ^  €horg€ 
m.  ToL  l7.  p.  890;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  Necker's  financial  woru, 
Boulame,  Regne  de  LovU  XVI,  toL  ii.  pp.  xxxviL  xxxyiiL,  toL  It.  pp.  18,  148. 
Necker  published  a  justification  of  his  book,  **malgr6  la  defense  dn  roL"  Du 
Jfetnil,  Ifk/L  8ur  Zebrun,  p.  108. 

"  So  &r  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  angle  instance  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 

\    those  who  assafl  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  paas^res  on  which  they  rely, 

M   instead  of  bringing  Tagoe  general  charges.   Compare  X(/<  of  ^oiaseou,  in  5ro«yAa9^t 

\  Men  of  Zettere,  toL  L  p.  1S9 ;  SUtudlin,  Oeseh,  der  theoioa,  Wtattntekaftm,  yoL  u. 

p.  442 ;  Merder  sur  R<M9iea»,  1791,  ToL  I  pp.  27-88,  toL  il  pp.  279,  280. 

1*  « Bousseau,  qui  d6j&  en  1758  ayoit  touchd  aux  bases  m^mes  de  U  soci^tA 
humaine,  dans  son  Dieeaure  eur  Parigine  de  VinigaliU  parmi  In  hommetJ*  Siemondi, 
ToL  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  (BieL  of  the  SighUenth  Oentury,  y6L  I  p.  188)  notices 
'*  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  by  J. 
J.  Bousseau :"  see  also  p.  289,  and  8<ndane,  Regne  de  Lomt  X7I,  toL  ▼.  p.  208. 

^  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Bousseau,  "  sans  lui  U  France 

^    n*auroit  pas  eu  de  revolution."    HnUanfe  Fcreian  JReminiaeeneee,  Lond.  1860,  p. 

Ml.    This  if  oertainly  an  exaggeration;  but  the  mfluenoe  of  Bousseau  was,  duxing 
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of  Boii80eau  was  itaelf  only  a  angle  phaae  of  a&r  laiger  more* 
ment,  I  shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individnid,  in  order  to 
consider  tiie  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vasti 
but  still  a  sabsidiaiy  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France^  about  the  year 
1760,  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  three  circumstanceB  of  con- 
siderable interest,  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
circumstance  is,  that  not  a  single  great  French  writer  attacked 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  ;  while  after  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  ablest 
men  were  incessant.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  tixe 
only  eminent  Frenchmen,  who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and 
yet  refused  to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  already  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  fit>m  the  preceding  generation,  in  lAdch  the  church 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third  circumstance, 
which  u  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  almost 
at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  since,  singularly  enough,  tiie  ministers  of  the 
crown  displayed,  lor  the  first  time,  an  open  enmity  against  the 
church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its 
decisive  onslau^t  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  the  first  two  ^11  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
student  of  French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  £dse, 
they  are  so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
fute them  by  ^viog  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  tiie  third 
proposition,  bemg  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that  special  evi- 
dence which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  haviiig  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 

the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  most  extraordinary.  In  1766,  Home  writes 
from  Paris :  **  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation 
in  his  &Toiir ;  ...  no  person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Roosseau. 
Voltaire  and  ev^ry  body  else  are  quite  eclipsed  by  him.*'  Bmi^9  lAfk  ofHmu^  toL 
iL  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in  1754  (in  Orimm,  Comtpand,  toL  L  p.  122)  says  that 
his  nyon  Discourse  "fit  une  esp^  de  rfiyolution  4  Paris.'*  The  circulation  of  his 
works  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  NmmktU  E^aite  appearod,  **  lea  Ubrairea 
ne  pouTaient  suiBre  aux  demandes  de  toutes  lee  classes.  On  louait  roorrage  4  taal 
par  Jour,  on  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douie  sons  par  Tfmuna,  en 
n'aooordant  que  soixante  ndnutes  pour  le  lire."  MumU  Pathoff^  Vie  d$  Rouamtm^ 
ToL  iL  p.  861.  For  fiirther  eyidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  woiks,  see 
Zemtnier,  PhUo%,  4u  Droit,  roL  iL  p.  261 ;  JOm.  it  Roland,  toL  L  p.  196,  toL  iL 
pp.  887,  869 ;  Mhn.  it  €hnlis,  toL  t.  p.  198,  toL  tL  pw  14 ;  Aiimrit  Burope,  toL 
i.  p.  170,  ToL  iU.  p.  869,  roL  iv.  p.  876 ;  Mhn.  d$  MortUA  toL  L  p.  116 ;  Lon^ 
eha$np,  Mem,  mtr  Fb/fotr»,  toL  ii.  p.  60 ;  JA/e  of  BomUlyfroL  L  p.  267 ;  Mm.  of 
MaUiidu  Fan,  Toll  p.  l2!!;Bwrke'9  IFbrJfet,  toL  L  p.  482 ;  OnM^fuu:^  Oaimideta 
Bht.  ToL  Ui.  p.  649;  tamartint,  Eitl,  dw  Oirondina,  toL  ii.  p.  88,  toL  It.  p.  98, 
Td.  Till.  p.  126 ;  WakrhtUwud  DiMma,  in  OdMt  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1887,  toL  iL 
pari  iL  pp.  88, 104;  Orimm,  Oorrewmi  JM^tcL  xtt.  p.  222;  i>«  SiaOj  Omfiii  mt 
Aaij:^Td.iLp.87l. 
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ebnrcli,  it  was  natural  that  the  goyemment  should  step  in  and 
plunder  an  efltablishment  which  the  course  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XY.^ 
was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England  under  Heniy  YIII. ; 
fin*  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intellectual  movement,  directed 
against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the  attacks  made 
on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And 
what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such 
matters  is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  agamst  mortmain,  a 
simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
gloiy  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  August, 
1749,*^  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  forbade  the  forma- 
tion of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  effective  precautions,  which,  says  the  great  historian  of 
France,  show  that  Machault  "  considered  not  only  the  increase, 
but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a 
mischief  to  the  kingdom."'* 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government ;  but  what  followed  showed  thsA,  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.'^  Machault,  so  far  from 
being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he  had  issued  this 
edict,  intrusted  with  the  seals  in  addition  to  the  controUership  ;i^ 
for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  "  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  to  tax  the  property  of  the  clergy.""  During  the 
forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical  policy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  abil- 
ity were  Choiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  aU  of  whom  were  stren- 

**  Sismondi  (zxix.  p.  20),  LacreteUe  (XVIII*  Sikle,  toL  iL  p.  110),  and  Tocqne- 
Tille  (R^gne  de  LauU  XV^  toL  a  p.  108),  give  the  date  1749;  so  that  1747,  in 
Bioa,  UtUv,  ToL  xxvi.  p.  46,  ib  apparently  a  misprint 

^  *^  Laiflsant  yoir  dans  toute  cette  lot,  qui  est  aasez  longue,  qu^il  regardoit  non- 
senlement  raccroissement,  maia  Texifitence  de  ces  propri^t^s  ecd^siastiqaes,  comme 
nn  mal  pour  le  royaume.'*  Simumdi,  Hut.  det  Frang,  yoL  xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Tuigot,  who  wished  to .  push  the  principle  still 
further.     (Euvret  de  Turgot,  toI.  iii.  pp.  264,  265 ;  a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

^  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault,  06- 
HrvaHaru  wr  rHutoire  de  France,  toI.  ii.  p.  416 :  **  On  attaqua  idors,  dans  plusieurs 
^rits,  les  immunity  du  cler^^.'*  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  cler^  upunstthe  minis- 
ter, see  BiguT,  Sowfenire,  yoi.  i.  p.  86 ;  Soulame,  Rkgne  de  Louie  jlVI,  vol.  L  pp. 
288,  810,  vol.  U.  p.  146.* 

'^  In  1760,  **  Machault  obtint  les  sceaux  en  conserrant  le  contrdle^^n^raL** 
Biog,  Univ.  toI.  xxyI.  p.  46. 

*"  ''Groyait  surtout  que  le  temps  ^tait  venu  dlmposer  les  biens  du  derg^." 
Lacretelle^  XVUl*  Steele^  toI.  it  pi  107.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  JBioff. 
Univ*  vol.  zxvL  p.  46. 
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notiB  opponents  of  tliat  Bpiiitnal  body,  whicli  no  minisier 
would  have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  onlj 
these  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  at* 
tack  privileges  which  superstition  had  consecrated,  and  which 
the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  extend  their  own  in- 
fluence, and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  tiie 
ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy, 
another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now  it  was  that  the  government  b^an  to  fitvour  that 
mat  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere  defence  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  punish^  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  toleration,  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the 
&ct,  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Ma- 
chault,  who  was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also 
the  first  minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.**  In  this 
he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  soon  be- 
came irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  mne  years  later,  there 
was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though  not  yet  repealed,  were  en- 
forced with  unprecedented  mildness.*^  The  movement  quickly 
spread  firom  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was 
felt  even  in  those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condi- 
tion, had  always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.*' 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism  arose 
in  the  church  itself,  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  fitctions,  one 
made  common  cause  with  the  state,  still  further  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.    Indeed,  the  dissensions 

"  On  which  account,  he  still  further  proYoked  the  indignation  of  the  OathoHo 
clergy.  See  Feliee^  EUt,  of  the  FroUtt,  of  France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  written  in 
1761. 

**  "  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of  persecu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  general  assembly  of 
1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  kins  against  this  remission  of  the 
laws.*'  Felice,  Frotest,  of  France,  p.  422.  Gomp.  an  interesting  letter  from  Kismes 
in  1776,  in  Thiekneeee's  Journey  through  France,  London,  1777,  toI.  L  p.  66. 

*^  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  "  Dte  lors,  U  reaction  de  Topinion  publique  centre 
FintoUrance  p6n4tra  jusque  dans  les  proriaces  les  plus  fanatiques.**  ffut.  dee  Franf, 
Tol  zxix.  p.  296.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damilayille,  dated  6th  of  May,  1766,  in  Lettree 
inidiiee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412 ;  and  two  other  letters  in  CSuvree  de  Viitaire,  vol. 
Ixiv.  p.  226,  Tol.  IxTi.  p.  417. 
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Iiecame  no  violent,  that  the  laat  gieat  blow  dealt  to  spiritiial 
ascendency  by  the  govenunent  (?  Louis  X YI.  proceeded  not 
fiom  the  hands  of  a  hqrman,  bat  from  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
chnich ;  a  man  who,  fiom  his  standing,  wonld,  nnder  ordinary 
circmnstances,  have  protected  the  interests  whidi  he  now  eager^ 
attacked.  In  178/,  only  two  yeats  before  the  Bevolntion, 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,**  who  was  then  minister,  hud 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict,  by  which  the  dis- 
couragement hitherto  thrown  upon  herei^  was  suddenly  remov-^ 
ed.  By  this  law,  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those 
civil  rights  which  the  Catholic  deigy  had  long  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  adherence  to  their  own  opinicms.*'  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  AoxM  condemn,  as  an  im- 
joious  innovation,*^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects, 
m  some  d^ree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
progress  of  error ;  and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French 
church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto 
been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however,  all  these 
considerations  were  set  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
temper,  that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refiac- 
t(»7  to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  tiie  edict 
of  the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law  ;  the  dominant 
party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  vnsdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.** 

These  were  omens  of  the  coming  storm ;  signs  of  the  time, 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other 
marks,  Ir^^  which  the  true  complexion  of  that  age  maj  be  clearly 
seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the  govern- 
ment, soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mflicted 
a  direct  and  fSsital  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event, 
important  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evi* 
deuce  of  the  fedings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably 

**  Of  whom  Hume,  seyeral  yean  before,  had  fonned  a  rery  high  opinion.  See 
Burtan^9  JAfe  o/Sume^  toL  ii.  p.  497 ;  a  too  fiiToarable  Judnnent,  which  ahonld  be 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  Mbn,  d»  04fUi9,  toI  ix.  pp.  S60-Sd8» 
and  Barruely  Bui.  du  JaeobinUimey  toL  L  pp.  87,  199. 

"  LtwalUe,  HuL  du  Fran^.  iii.  p.  516 ;  Bioff.  Univ.  zst.  p.  666. 

**  Gecrgely  JtfSbnotm,  toL  ii.  pp.  298, 294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against  *'  llir^ligieiiz 
6dit  ....  qui  antorise  tous  les  cultes.** 

*  "Leparlement  de  Paris  discutait  T^dit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  anspliis 
tdt,  combien  une  telle  r^lution  n^eiit-elle  pas  agit^  et  diTis6  les  eniritB?  En  1787, 
on  ne  s^4tonnait  que  d'une  chose :  c*6tait  qn^il  pCit  y  aToir  one  disonssion  sur  des 
pinch)es  ^videns.^  LacnUUe^  XVIW  Siede,  voL  iiL  pp.  842,  848.  In  1776» 
Malesherbes,  who  was  then  mmister,  wished  to  secure  neany  the  same  piiTiiegea  for 
the  Protestants,  but  was  preyented  from  doing  so.  Jhuiuy  Mhmnn^f  toL  iL  pp^ 
66-58.    Dutens  was  himself  concerned  in  the  negotiation. 
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accomplished  by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  ^^  the 
mosfc  Ohiistian  king/''* 

The  JeBuitSy  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  institution, 
rendered  immense  services  to  civilization^  partly  by  tempering 
with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious  views  of  their  great 
predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  partly  by 
oi^nizing  a  system  of  education  &r  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in 
Europe.  In  no  university  could  there  be  found  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  as  theirs  ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added,  t^at  this  illustrious  society,  notwith- 
standing its  eager,  and  often  unprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature  ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by 
any  other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like  every 
spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  ground  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own  decay,  as  from  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  An  institution  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  early  form  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the  great 
missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed  that,  by  its  aid, 
they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy,  their  materials  were  more  refractory;  they 
h^  to  deal  with  a  perverse  and  stifif-necked  generation ;  they 
saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declin- 
ing; and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retain- 
ing their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acceler- 
ate." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost 

^  Henry  U.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  juatifying  his  persecation  of 
the  Protestants  (Rankest  Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  i.  p.  241);  and  great  account 
was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XV.  Soulavie,  R^gne  de  Loui$  XVI^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  165.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne.   BarrififfUm^t  Obserff<Ui(mi  <m  the  StattUes,  p.  168. 

^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says, 
that,  in  Uieir  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  the 
church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected. 
See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  renuirkable,  in  Mhn. 
de  Montbarey^  toL  L  pp.  12, 18.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against 
the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Revolution  to  their  overthrow.  Jbid.  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For 
other  evidence  of  the  exclusive  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Scklouer't  EighteefUh  Centwry^  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  80,  245. 
TOL.  L— 39 
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immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  e^bteenth  oentoiy,  deter- 
nuned  to  ruin  an  order  whicli  had  long  nikd  the  wcxld,  and 
which  wMstQl  the  greatest  bolwaik  of  the  chnick  In  thu  de- 
sign they  were  aided  by  a  cnrions  movement  which  had  taken 
pbioein  the  church  itself  and  which,  heii^  connected  with  views 
of  much  wider  import^  deserves  the  attrition  even  of  those  for 
whom  theological  controvetsies  have  no  interest 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have 
wasted  their  strength,  that  of  fiee-wiU  has  provoked  the  hottest 
disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage, is,  that  tUs,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical  question, 
has  been  taken  up  bjr  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that 
warmth  for  which  they  are  remarkable.*^  From  the  time  of 
Pekgius,  if  not  earlier,**  Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible 
shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually,  and 
often  expresdy,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  can- 
not of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  meritorious,  but  that  what- 
ever good  we  may  do  will  be  useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predes- 
tined some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other 
sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  works 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is 
accused  of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  fidth  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.'* 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  logical  con- 
sequences, must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomianism,"  and  the 
second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  works.'*  But 
since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  £Bir  more  than  they  reason,  it 
usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and 

^  See  some  angiikr  obsenrations  in  Parr^s  first  sermon  on  fiuth  and  morals 
{J^<*'^*  WorkSy  ToL  tL  p.  698),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
fend  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  "  the  steadiness  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  impetuosity  of  assault  ;**  unnecessary  advice,  so  ftr  as  his  own  pro- 
fession is  concerned.  However,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  are  said  to  have  been 
eren  keener  than  the  Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Troyer't  Duecune  en  the 
Dabittan,  vol.  L  p.  cxxxr. ;  an  important  work  on  the  Aaatic  religions. 

**  Neander  (Hist,  of  the  Chureh,  voL  iy.  p.  105)  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian 
controversy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanaaus  and  ApoUinaris.  Compare, 
respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  MUman^t  Binary  of  CkrisHimity,  1840,  voL  iii.  pp. 
270,  271. 

"  No  writer  I  have  met  with,  has  stated  so  &xrly  and  clearly  the  theological 
boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  GOthe.  Wakrheit  und  Diehtumg^  in  Werkt,  Tol. 
iL  part  ii.  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1837. 

'*  Compare  ButUr'a  Mem.  of  the  Catkoliet,  voL  iii.  p.  224 ;  CopUtUm  on  Keef- 
mty  and  PredetHnaiion^  pp.  26,  26  ;  MoehnnCt  EecUe,  JBuioryj  voL  il.  p.  264. 

"  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
perfect  consistency,  and  against  which  most  of  tiie  Protestant  arguments  are  il- 
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accredited  standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :**  and 
they,  therefore,  generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  under 
Angustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela- 
gios,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Oalvinistic,  have  been  always  connected 
with  a  democratic  spirit;  while  those  of  Arminianism  have  found 
most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective  party.  In  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  HoUand, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed."  Oh  the  other  hand, 
in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  thb  con- 
sciences of  men ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;«« — ^then  it  was  that 
Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.^^  And  in  that  sharp 
retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  by 
whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Calvinists  :'^  nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open 
movement  against  Charles  proceeded  from  Scotland,  where  the 
principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  by  Neander 
in  his  instrnctiye  account  of  the  Gnostics,  JRtUry  of  the  Ohureh,  vol.  ii.  p.  121 : 
**  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselres  to  some  celebrated  name  or 
other  of  antiquity." 

**  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  election  held  at  Geneva.  Motheim^t  £eele$.  Hutory^  toL  ii.  p.  112.  See 
also,  ou  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinclait'9  Ccrresp,  vol  ii.  p.  199 ;  (7oven- 
irtfs  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari,  Eist.  vol.  iv.  p,  687  ;  and  Sidudlin,  Oesch.  der  theolog, 
W%$9en»ehaflen^  voL  i.  p.  262 :  '*  In  den  Niederktnden  wurde  der  Galvinische  Lehr- 
begriff  zuerst  in  eine  scholastische  Form  gebracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  BancrofCe  American  Revolution^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  166,  178,  174,  vol.  ii.  pp.  829,  868,  vol  iil  p.  218 ;  LyelPe  Second  Vieit 
to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  61 ;  and  Combe'e  Notee  on  the  United  Statee,  vol. 
i.  pp.  85,  99,  228,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  226. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1688 ; 
bnt  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  Hidlam  can  find  no  instance  be- 
fore the  reign  of  James  I.  Contt,  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  890.  The  dogma,  though  new  in 
the  Church  of  England,  was  of  mat  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early 
Christians,  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

*"  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari  Hiet.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  462,  466,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660, 
947,  1868.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  Boyle't 
Worksy  vol.  V.  p.  488 ;  and  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare 
Tonge^e  Diary,  p.  98,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848 ;  OrmeU  Life  of  Otoen,  p.  82 ;  Harriie 
lAves  of  the  Stuarts,  vol  i.  pp.  164-166,  vol  ii.  pp.  208,  218, 214  ;  Butchinson^t  Mem, 
pp.  66,  77 ;  ffallanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  466 ;  Des  Maizeaux's  Life  of  Chilling 
worth,  p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Clarendon^s  Rf 
helium,  pp.  86,  87 ;  Bvlstrode's  Memoirs,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Bwrton's  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  206 ; 
Cixrlyle^s  Cromwell,  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  CarwUhen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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Thifl  diffiBient  tendencj  a£  these  two  creeds  k  so  deaily 
marked,  that  an  inqoiiymto  its  canses  heoomea  a  neceesaiypart 
of  general  histoij,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  intiniatelj 
connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Frendi  Bevolution. 

The  fint  ciicmnstance  by  which  we  most  be  stmck  is,  that 
CalTinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Aiminianism  for  the 
ridL  A  creed  wl|ich  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  fkith,  mnst 
be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  woiIob. 
In  the  former  caae,  the  sinner  seeks  tedvation  by  the  strength  of 
his  belief;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  1^  the  foDness  of  his 
contribationsw  And  as  those  contribntions,  whererer  the  deigy 
haye  much  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
that  in  countries  which  &Toor  the  Anninian  doctrine  of  works, 
the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  chniches  more  richly  orna- 
mented, than  they  are  where  CalTinism  has  the  upper  hand. 
,  Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  Yolgar  calculation,  that  a  reU- 
'  gion  which  concentrates  oar  charity  upon  oursehres,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  diveigence  of  the  two  creeds: 
a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  different  Christian  nations,  or  who  has  even 
travelled  in  countries  where  the  different  tenets  are  professed. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Church  of  Bome,  whose  worship 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid 
cathedrals  and  pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against 
the  Calvinists  an  animosity  fiir  greater  than  die  has  done  against 
any  other  Protestant  sect.^" 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aribtocratic 
tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  people  love  pomp  and  pageantiy  as  much  as  the 
nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored 
minds  are  easOy  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  gorgeousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  knowfoll  well  tibat  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of  that 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their  standing,  their  habits, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract  a  taste 
for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  religion, 
and  connect  pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intui- 

*  Heber  (Life  of  Jeremy  Tm^,  p.  cxx.)  nys,  ihat  CftlTinism  k  "a  system  of 
an  others  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic*'  Philip  IL,  the 
great  Catholic  champion,  especially  hated  the  Calvinists,  and  in  one  of  his  edicts 
calls  their  sect  "  daestable."  Jk  Thou,  Hitt.  toI.  x.  p.  705 :  compare  voL  xL  p.  458. 
To  gire  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revived  in  164S,  U 
was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in  particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated : 
^  besondeis  Calvinisten.'*    Ranke,  Die  FdpeU,  voL  i.  p.  211. 
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tive  and  well-founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever 
weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence  I 
it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  external 
worship;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embellished  it.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  eqnality,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  wiU  be  Calvinistic; 
while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pnsh  this  contrast  still  fxirther,  and  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Armin- 
ianism  to  the  arts ;"  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  first 
is  better  suited  to  tI4nkers,  the  other  to  scholars.*"  But  with- 
out pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion 
are  more  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than 
those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds 
of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectually  more 
narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile;  their  views,  though 
generalized  fit)m  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent;  they  are 
less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions 
to  which  the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  re- 
ligion are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity;"  a 

^  By  way  of  illuatrating  this,  I  may  mention,  that  an  intelligent  obeerrer,  who 
travelled  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Calvinists,  though 
richer  than  their  opponents,  had  leaa  taste  for  the  arts.  Rietbeel^t  Traveh  tkraugh 
Oemwny^  London,  1787,  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage,  in  which,-  how- 
ever, the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  in- 
dicates. 

^  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particular- 
ly of  patristic  learning ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  otiier 
side,  as  in  the  instances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these 
Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  ability ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Anmnians  in  the 
Bomiab  church,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  (Diuert* 
on  Ethical  PhUos,  p.  185),  Buffier  is  **  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  phice  in 
the  history  of  abstract  philosophy."  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this 
superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Calvin  ists,  accompanied  by  an  inferiority 
of  learning,  existed  from  the  begmning ;  for  Neander  (Ststory  of  the  Churchy  toL  iv. 
p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  *'  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound  speculative  spirit 
which  we  find  in  Augustin,"  but  that  **  in  learning  he  was  Augustin^s  superior." 

**  "  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God^s  foreknowledge, 
has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  rigidly, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  MoreW$  Speculative  PhUotophy  of 
Europe^  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  366.    Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  we  find  the 
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theory  which,  thofo^  often  nnBandentood,  is  pvegnsnt  widi 
gieat  truths,  and  is  better  nJmlatfJ  than  anr  odier  srstem  to 
develop  the  intellect^  because  it  inTolres  that  clear  ooiioeption  of 
law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  highest  pcHnt  the  hmnan 
nnderatanding  can  reach. 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  im- 
mense importance  of  that  reyiral  ai  Jansenism,  which  took  place 
in  the  French  chnrch  dniii^  the  eighteenth  centniy.  For,  Jan- 
senism being  essentially  Calvinistic/'  those  tendencies  appeared 
in  France  by  which  Calvinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the 
inquisitive,  demociatic,  and  insubordinate  spint,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  origi- 
nated  with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Bepuuic;*'  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France  during  the  ^impse  of  freedom  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XIY.;<<  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his 
arbitrary  reign  ;^  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural  product  of  a  state  of  society 
by  which  th^  French  Bevolution  was  brought  about 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even  in  the  8or- 
bonne;**  and  by  the  middle  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  they  had 

doctrine  of  necessitj,  or  something  extiemelj  like  it,  laid  down  bj  Angastin.  See 
the  interesting  extnurU  in  Neamda^t  ffisi.  of  ike  Chwrck,  toL  il  pp.  424,  42S : 
wbere,  bowerer,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  in  the  idea  of  inteiferenee,  or  at  all  ermu 
of  soperintendence. 

^  **  The  fire  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  lact  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calyin."  Palmer  on  iht  Chvrck,  toL  L  p.  820;  and  see  the  remarlu  of  Xaekiii- 
toah  in  his  Jfemoinj  toL  L  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits,  **  Panhis  genidt 
Angostinum,  Aognstinns  CalYinom,  Calfinos  Janseninm,  Jandenios  Sancrj-anom, 
Sancryanus  Amaldnm  et  fratres  ejus."  Pe9  Riauxy  HUtorieUeSy  toL  ir.  pp.  71, 72. 
Compare  Buetitu  de  Relnu  ad  eumpertineniilmt,  p.  64 :  **  Janseniom  dogmata  sua  ex 
CalTinianis  fontibns  deriTaase." 

^  Jansenios  was  born  in  a  Tillage  near  Leerdam,  and  was  educated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Utrecht. 

**  The  introdaction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  soperficiaBy  related  bj  DuTer- 
net  {Hiti.  de  la  Sorbotme,  roL  iL  pp.  170-175) ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  contem- 
porarj  and  highly  characteiistic  account  in  JUm,  de  MuteviUe,  toL  iL  pp.  224-227. 
The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  remariied  at  the 
tune ;  and  Bes  B^uz,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  men- 
tions an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  ^^  6toit  Tenue  du  Jansinisme."  BiaiaridteM^  roL 
It.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648,  "  Q  se  trouroit  que  tons  ceux  qui 
^toient  de  cette  o^nion  n'aimoient  pas  le  gouTemement  prtent  de  T^tat  Mhn. 
^OmtT  Talon,  toL  li.  pp.  280,  281. 

**  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  21V.  personally,  says,  "  Jans^nisme,  Fhorreur  du 
roL**  Mem.  de  Brienne,  roL  iL  p.  240.  Compare  Jhteiot,  Jfim,  Secret*,  toL  L  ^ 
112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  aTowed  ground  of  his 
Opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1713.  Lettree  iniditet  de  JiaifUencn,  toL 
iL  pp.  396,  406 ;  and  see  further  toL  L  pp.  220,  222. 

**  "  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIY,  fut  jans^niste  sous  le  regent,  et 
toujours  divis^e."*    Dwemet,  SUt.  de  la  Sorbonne,  toI.  ii.  p.  225. 
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oiganized  a  powezftQ  party  m  the  French  parliament.^^  About 
the  same  period,  their  influence  b^an  to  show  itself  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
Machault,  who  held  the  important  post  of  controller-general, 
was  known  to  favour  their  opinions/^  and  a  few  years  alter  his 
retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affiurs ;  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected." 
Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy,  controller- 
general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of  finances  in  1769.*" 
The  procureur-genersd,  Gilbert  des  Yoisins,  was  a  Jansenist  ;'^ 
so  also  was  one  of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  ;**  and  so  was  the 
advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau;^'  and  so  too  was 
Camus,  the  well-known  advocate  of  the  clergy."  Turgot,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;**  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions  possessed 
almost  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  Calvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Bousseau,  to 
whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the  Bevolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  bom  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that 
great  nurseiy  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  ground.  They  were  the 
last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  fall  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics,  and 
theologians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already 
marked  them  for  destruction ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  kmg,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act."  This  we  now  know  to  be 
false ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixed.    In  April,  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  constitutions  to 

*''  On  the  strength  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  see  ToequeviUej 
Higne  de  Louu  XVj  vol.  i.  p.  862,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  Flaaaan,  JHplonuUie^  vol.  vi.  p. 
486 ;  Mhn,  de  Otwgel,  vol  u.  p.  262 ;  Mim,  de  BouUU,  voL  i.  p.  67 ;  PalTMV^e  Trea- 
Hie  on  (he  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  827,  828. 

^  Lav  alUe^  Hist,  dee  FranfoU,  vol.  iii.  p.  489. 

^  Swdamey  Eigne  de  Ixmia  XVI,  vol  L  pp.  81,  145. 

**  ToeauevilU,  Eigne  de  Louie  XV,  vol.  ii.  p.  886 ;  (Euivree  de  VoUaire,  voL  liv. 
p.  275 ;  Mhn,  de  Oeoroel,  voL  i.  pp.  49-61. 

•*  Ihtvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  90. 

"  Laeretelle,  XVIII*  Siiele,  vol.  ii.  p.  119;  LavalUe,  vol  iiLp.  477. 

••  Mim,  de  Oeorgely  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

**  La  Fayette,  Mhn,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  Dumont,  Souoenire,  p.  164;  QecrgiA,  voL  ii. 
p.  858,  vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

**  Soulavie,  Eigne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

**  **  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt.**  Letter 
from  Stanley,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correepond,  vol  ii.  p.  127.  Oompare 
Campan,  Mhn.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  liL  pp.  19,  21 ;  Simumdi,  Etst.  dee  Franf, 
vol.  xxiz.  pp.  Ill,  227. 
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• 
be  laid  before  them.*'  In  Angnrt,  thejr  were  finbiddeii  to  le- 
oerre  lumcesy  their  colleges  were  closed,  and  a  nomber  cf  tlieir 
most  celebrated  woib  were  publicly  bomed  by  the  common 
hangman,**  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  w^e  condemned  without  even  bemg  heard  in  their 
own  defence  ;**  their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  thdr 
Older  seculanzed  ;  ihej  were  declared  ^' unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  well-gqvemed  countiy,''  and  their  institute  and  society  were 
formally  abolished.** 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror 
of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What 
makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  pretext  which 
was  alleged  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions,  was 
one  so  slight,  tlutt  no  former  government  would  have  fistened  to 
it  for  a  single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was 
,  actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  fidth  in  a  mercantfle 
,'  transaction,  and  for  refusiDg  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be 
•  due  1*^  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  chureh,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
■  confessots  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their 
collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common 
debt  !**  So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of  affidrs,  that  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  tiie  destruction  of  the  Jesuits 
any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  in- 
flained«  The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced^  was  not 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  state ;  nor  that  they  had  cor- 
rupted the  public  morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  re- 
ligion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brou^t  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of  that  age. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
the  nation  had  already  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
great  event  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a 
mistress,*'  is  to  confuse  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext 

"^  LaoaUU,  Hist.  de$  Frangait,  toL  iiL  p.  476. 

**  Ftaitan,  DiplonuUie  Franf.  toL  tL  p.  491. 

**  **SaiiB  que  lea  accosts  euBsent  ^t^  entendns."  LavalUe,  toL  iiL  p.  477.  "Pas 
nn  seul  n'a  ^U  entendu  dans  lenr  cause."  Barmd  tur  VHUtoire  du  JaooHnimmy 
voLil  p.  264. 

**  LaoalUe,  iiL  p.  477;  FUtuan,  tL  pp.  604,  505;  Siamondi,  xzix.  p.  234;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gires  rather 
an  incomplete  accomit,  Mem.  de  Didervty  voL  iL  pp.  127,  180-132. 

**  FloMtan,  HUt.  de  la  DipUmatie,  roL  tL  pp.  486-488. 

**  '*  Enfin  lis  iiirent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Puis  eut  r^tonnement  et 
U  joie  de  roir  lea  {^suites  amen^  deTant  lui  comme  de  Tils  banqneroutiers."  Laefn- 
UUe.  XVII?  BiecU,  rol.  ii.  p.  252.  "  Condemned  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders." 
8ehiot9et^9  Eighteenth  CetUtayf  toL  It.  p.  451. 

"  BcTeral  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertiom  of 
¥adame  de  Pompadour  I 
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under  which  the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments,  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and 
the  age  swept  them  from  its  path.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  abolition  :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prat- 
tle and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  ci 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  re- 
maining which  could  save  the  French  church  from  immediate 
destruction.**  The  old  theological  spirit  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffering  from  their  own  decay 
even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as 
those  which  I  have  pointed^out  in  England  ;  and  the  increasing 
attractions  of  science  drew  off  many  illustrious  men,  who  in  a 
preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual 
profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were 
no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  temples  had  formerly  been  filled.*^  Massillon  was  the 
last  of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and 
the  magic  of  whose  frtscination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor: 
writers.*'  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  re- 
covering their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advancing,  they 
were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders  ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  peopk  ;  they  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.*^ 

^  Choiseul  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits:  **lear  dducation  d^truite, 
tons  les  aatres  corps  religieox  tomberont  d^eux-mdmes.'*  Barruel,  Hist,  du  Jaeobin-' 
itme,  ToL  L  p.  68. 

**  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Fans  that  the  churches  and  convents 
were  become  so  empty,  as  to  *'  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destruc- 
tion f  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  diiBTerent  state  of  things. 
WalvM9  ZetUrSy  rol.  v.  p.  810,  edit.  1840. 

**  **  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was  assailed, 
not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  couYOcation  of  the 
clergy,  in  1770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  unbelief 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  fidth,  the  pro- 
ductions called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  they  sensibly  iigured  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion."   AlU<m*$  HUt,  of  Europe,  vol  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

**  In  1766,  the  Rev.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Buder :  "I  travelled  to  Paris 
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It  does,  at  first  sight,  seem  strange  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  to  maintain  their 
standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impunity  in  public  afGairs.*^ 
The  truth,  howeTer,  is,  that  this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  ground  of  its 
attack,  and,  directing  its  energies  against  political  abuses,  n^- 
lected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which  its  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was,  that  in  France 
the  government  enforced  a  policy  which  the  great  thinkers  had 
indeed  originated,  but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  less 
eager.  The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  b^inning  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  state,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  war&re  they 
slackened  their  opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  seeds  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself.  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  affairs,  that  those  anti-ecclesiastical  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  de- 
signing men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execution  by  sena- 
tors and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory  ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  sug- 
gested by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth 
century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  classes  thor- 
oughly combine  against  the  church :  since,  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally  assailed  by  the  litera- 
ture, and  not  by  the  government ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tuiy,  by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  literature.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been  already 
stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that  a 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period  attention  was  chiefly 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second  period 

through  Lille  and  Gambray  in  their  public  Toitnres,  and  was  greatly  scandalised 
and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreaerred  disrespect,  both  of  the  trading  and  military 
people,  for  their  clergy  and  religious  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was 
much  worse.**  Mlis°9  Original  ZetterM^  second  series,  voL  iy.  p.  485.  See  also 
WalpMt  Zettert  to  Lady  099ory,  vol.  ii.  p.  618,  edit.  1848 ;  and  the  complaint 
made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  118. 

**  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  BeTolution  oc* 
curred,  was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a  yearly  revenue 
of  "somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs."  Alieon'e  Europe^  vol.  L  p.  188,  vol  ii  p. 
20,  ToL  xiy.  pp.  122, 128. 
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more  diiected  towards  pbyBical  phenomena.  From  this^  the  po- 
litical movement  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the 
French  intellect,  shifting  the  scene  of  its  labonrs,  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  men  firom  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concen- 
trating attention  npon  their  material  rather  than  npon  their 
spiritual  wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 
Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without  i 
to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the  ' 
expense  of  mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an  ' 
institution  which  hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtfol  than  one 
which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who 
reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures 
those  subUme  doctrines.  All  the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials, 
all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  re- 
ligion is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they 
consider  the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with 
those  that  are  favoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generation,  so  far  from  at- 
tacking ecclesiastical  usurpations,  wotdd  rathei;  look  on  the  clergy 
as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  vnl- 
gar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being 
a  zealous  polemic.  But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  century 
ago  occurred  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great 
energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they 
would  direct  against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they 
would  act  with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing 
that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to  them 
not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  athe- 
istical opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  though  painfril  interest.  And  the  date  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  was 
the  celebrated  EncyclopsBdia,  published  in  1751."     Before  that 

**  M.  Bantnte  (IMUnUwe  Franfaite  au  XYIU*  SOeU,  p.  94)  says,  "On  amva 
bient6t  k  tout  nler ;  d^i  rincr^duUti  aTait  rcjetd  lea  preaves  diyines  de  la  r^v^lation, 
et  avait  abjar6  lea  devoirs  et  lea  aouyenira  chn&tiena ;  on  Tit  alora  Tathiiame  lever 
on  front  piua  hardi,  et  proclamer  qne  tout  aentiment  religieux  6tait  nne  rdrerie  et 
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time  Bnch  degrading  opinions,  thongh  occasionally  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability ;  nor  could  they  in  the  preceding 
state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age.  But 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  affected 
every  department  of  French  literature.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained  ground  ;^*  and  in  1770 
was  published  the  famous  work,  called  the  System  of  Nature; 
the  success,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  ap» 
pearance  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its 
popularity  was  immense  ;^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so 
,  clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism.^'  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  in  a  £>nnal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  become  the  prevailing 
opinion.^'  This,  like  all  similar  assertions,  must  have  been  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  gener- 
ation inmiediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  infe- 
rior class  of  writers,  Danulaville,  Deleyre,  Marechal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy  dogma, 
which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  blots  out 
from  tiie  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  immor- 
tality.^^ And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intel- 
lects were  unable  to  escape  the  contagion.  Atheism  was  openly 
advocated  by  Oondorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv^tius, 

an  dterdre  de  Tesprit  humain.  (Test  de  T^poque  de  rEncjclop^die  que  datent  les 
^ritfl  oiH  cette  opinion  est  le  plus  ezpress^ment  profess^e.  Us  furent  pea  imit^" 
This  last  sentence  is  erroneous,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

'*  *<  Dans  on  intervaUe  de  douze  ann^s,  de  1768  k  1770,  la  Utt^ratore  Aran^ise 
fut  BouiU^e  par  an  grand  nombre  d^ouYrages  oil  Tath^isme  6toit  oavertement  profeas^.** 
LacreUUe,  JTVIlF  8ikU,  vol  iL  p.  810. 

^1  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes,  and 
says  it  was  read  by  **  des  savants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes."  IHo^  PAtlot.  article 
Dieu,  section  iy.,  in  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire^  vol  xxxviu.  p.  866 :  see  also  vol  Ixvil  p. 
260 ;  LongcKamp  et  Woffni^e,  Mhn,  tut  Voltaire^  toL  i.  pp.  13,  834 ;  Lettres  inidUe* 
de  VoUaire^  vol  ii.  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Oarreepond,  de  Dudefand, 
ToL  ii.  p.  829.  Compare  Iknnemanfi^  Oeeeh.  der  FMhe.  toL  xL  p.  820:  "mit 
ongetheUtem  Beifklle  aufgenommen  worden  und  grossen  Einfluss  gehabt  hat" 

^  **  Le  code  monstrueux  d*ath6isme.*'  Biog.  Univ.  rol.  xxix.  p.  68.  Morellet, 
who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  judge,  says,  **  Ze  Syetane  de  la  Nahttey 
surtout,  est  un  cat6chisme  d^ath^isme  complet.'*  Mkn,  de  Morellet,  vol  i.  p.  188. 
St&udlin  (Oeech,  der  theolog.  Wieeenaehaflen,  vol.  ii.  p.  440)  calls  it  '*ein  System 
des  entscniedenen  Atheismus  :^  while  Tennemann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best 
account  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says,  **Es  machte  bei  seinem  Encheinen  gewaltiges 
,    Auisehen,  und  ist  fiut  immer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betrachtet  worden." 

•  Oeeeh.  der  PkOoe,  voL  xi.  p.  849. 

•  ^*  **  Le  monstrueux  ath^isme  est  devenu  ropinion  dominante."  Soulamey  R^gne 
de  ZtmU  XVI,  voL  ilL  p.  16:  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  deputation, 
**muni  des  pouvoirs  de  Tassemblie  g6n^rale  du  clerg6,'*  in  September,  1776. 

^*  Biog,  Univ.  toL  x.  pp.  471,  669,  voL  xxvii.  p.  8,  toL  xxx.  p.  642 ;  Mbn.  de 
Brieeot,  vol.  i.  p.  806 ;  TbegvevilUy  R^  de  Lome  XV,  toL  ii.  p.  77. 
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by  Lalande,  by  Laplace^  by  Mirabean^  and  by  Saint  Lambert.^' 
Indeed,  bo  thoroughly  did  all  this  hannonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  countries,  and 
in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentrio 
taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.  In 
1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of 
the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Pans.  The 
great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise  an  argument  as  to  the  existence 
of  an  atheist,  properly  so  called  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "You  have  been  some-t 
what  unfortunate,"  replied  Holbach ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo-  v 
ment  you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them." '« 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense 
movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  French  intellect  was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of 
the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the  external  world. 
Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Helv6tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  wluch  France  produced  at  this  period.  It 
was  published  in  1758  ;^^  and,  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an 
essay  on  ^Hhe  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a  single  passa^  from 
which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which, 
during  fifty  years,  was  the  code  of  Freneh  morals,  principles  are 
laid  down  which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helv^tius,  at  the  b^inning  of  his. 
inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their 
external  form ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of 
endiQg  with  hands,  and  flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a  - 
horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 

^*  Mkn,  of  Mallet  du  Pan,  toL  i.  p.  60;  8(mUme,  Jtigru  de  ZouU  XVI,  toL  t. 
p.  127 ;  Baimtely  Hist,  du  Jacobin^  toI.  i.  pp.  104,  186,  226,  toL  it  p.  28,  vol.  iii.  p. 
200 ;  Life  ofJRomilly,  vol.  i.  pp.  46,  146 ;  SioMdlin,  Theolog,  WtMefuehaften,  YOl.  fi. 
p.  440;  Oeorgely  Minu  vol.  il.  pp.  260,  860;  Orimm,  Ccrrupond,  toI.  zt.  p.  87 ; 
Mhn  de  MoreUet,  toI  i.  p.  130 ;  Zepan,  Vie  de  VolUxire,  p.  869 ;  Tennemann^  Oeeeh, 
der  Philoe,  vol.  zi.  p.  850 ;  Mueset  PathaUy  Vie  de  B&useeau,  toL  li.  pp.  177,  297 ; 
Mem.  de  Oenlie^  voL  T.  p.  180;  HiteheocVe  (hot.  p.  268;  Mh/^  ^Epinay^  vol.  u. 
pp.  68,  66,  76. 

^'  Thia  was  related  to  Romilly  by  Diderot.  lAfe  ofHomillv^  vol.  i.  pp.  181, 
182 ;  see  also  JBurtonU  Life  of  Ewne^  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  yisited  France 
in  1774,  says,  that "  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  iutrodnced  at  Paris 
(were)  unbelieTers  in  Christianity,  and  eyen  professed  atheists."  Prieetle^i  Me- 
motrsj  Yol.  i.  p.  74.  Bee  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Paris  in* 
1766  (WalpM*  Letten,  edit.  1840,  roL  v.  p.  96):  *' their  avowed  doctrine  is 
atheism." 

"  JBicg.  Vhw,  toL  sz.  p.  29. 
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having  no  other  concern,  bat  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild-beasts, 
and  &id  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food.^^  That  the  sthio- 
ture  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superiority,  be- 
comes evident,  when  we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  simply 
the  product  of  two  fitculties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  all 
other  animals ;  namely,  the  faculty  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  received.*^*  From  this,  says  Hdv^tius,  it  follows, 
that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all 
other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memory  would  be  useless, 
if  it  were  not  for  those  external  peculiarities  by  which  we  are 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable.^^  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  all  the  essential  prmciples  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory 
being  merely  one  of  the  oigans  of  physical  sensibility.  ^^  and  judg- 
ment being  only  a  sensation,^*  all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue 
must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give  rise. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral  philosophy.  To  take  any  other 
view,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  conventional  expres- 
sions, which  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  of  ig- 
norant men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  of 
our  ]>assions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical  sen- 
sibility to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^'  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
sense  of  justice  first  arose.  To  physical  sensibility  men  owed 
pleasure  and  pain;  hence  the  feelmg  of  their  own  interests,  and 
hence  the  desire  of  living  together  in  societies.  Being  assembled 
in  society,  ttere  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since, 
without  it,  socie^  could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general 
interest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  ^scrim- 
inated  from  injustice.^^     With  the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and 

^*  **  Si  la  nature,  aa  Uea  de  mains  et  de  doigts  flezibles,  etX  terming  nos  poigneta 
par  un  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  lea  hommea,  Sana  art,  sana  habitations,  aana 
defense  contre  lea  animaux,  tout  occupds  du  soin  de  pourvoir  h  leur  nouniture  et 
d*6Yiter  lea  b^tea  ftrocea,  ne  fussent  encore  errants  dana  lea  for^ta  comme  des  trou- 
peaux  ftigutifaf  ffelvkiut  de  PEtprit^  vol.  i.  p.  2.  Had  Helv^tius  ever  read  the 
attack  of  Aristotle  agaihst  Anaxagoraa  for  asserting  that  Ztk  rh  xu^oa  ^x^tp,  ^pi- 
lUtrwrov  •tvai  r&p  C^w  rlv  Ap^pmropf  Cudworthj  Intellee.  ByH,  ToL  iii  p.  811. 

"  De  VEmrit,  toI.  l  p.  2.  "  Ibid,  voL  i  p.  4. 

"^  **  En  eiret  la  mature  ne  peut  4tre  qu'un  dea  organes  de  la  sensibility  physique." 
ToL  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M.  Lepelletier  says  on  this,  in  his  FhjfMogie  Medtcale, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  272. 

*■  «*  D'oft  Je  condus  que  tout  jugement  n^est  qu*une  sensation.**  De  rEtprit^  toL 
L  p.  10 ;  ^^jvger^  comme  je  Tai  d^Ja  prouy^,  n'est  proprement  que  MwAr^  p.  41. 

"*  "N6  sensible  i  la  douleur  et  au  plusir,  c'est  k  la  senaibilitd  phyaque  que 
lliomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  d  ses  passions,  qu*il  doit  tous  ses  yices  et  toutes  ses 
vertus.**    Ibid,  yoI.  il.  p.  68 ;  and  see  vol.  1.  p.  289. 

^  *^  Une  fois  panrenu  k  cette  y^rit^,  Je  d^couyre  ikoilement  la  source  des  yerios 
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mih  great  folnesB  of  illnstratioi^  HelY6tiii8  examines  the  origin 
of  ihoBe  other  feelings  which  legolate  human  actions.  Thus,  he 
says  that  both  ambition  and  fiiendship  are  entirely  the  work  of 
physical  sensibility.  Men  yearn  after  fame,  on  acconnt  either  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will 
give,  or  eke  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  pleas- 
ures.^' As  to  fiiendshipy  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase  our  pleas- 
ures or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man 
longs  to  hold  communion  with  his  fiiend.***  Beyond  this,  life  has 
nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil.^^  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child^  is  solely 
actuated  by  selfishness ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken 
Aom  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fiU  up.<>^  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices,  are 
equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  them.** 
This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  alL  Every  thing  that 
we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  external 
world ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught  else  except  what  he  is  made  by 
the  objects  which  surround  him.'* 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated 
at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of  the  clue  they  furnish 
to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely did  they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tendencies,  that 
they  not  only  quickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European 
reputation,*'  but,  during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase 
in  influence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 

humunes ;  Je  yois  que  sans  la  0enfiibi]it6  h  la  douleur  et  au  plaiair  physique,  lea 
faommcs,  sans  d^sin,  sans  paasionB,  ^galement  indifn^renta  d  tout,  n^eufisent  point 
connu  d^t6r6t  penonnel ;  que  sans  int^ret  peraonnel  isl  ne  se  fnssent  point  ras- 
flembl^s  en  Booi4t4,  n^euaaent  point  fait  entr^eoz  de  conventions,  qu'il  n^y  eilt  point 
en  d^int^rdt  g6n6nd,  par  consequent  point  d^actions  justes  ou  injustes;  et  qu^ainsi 
la  senabilite  physique  et  Tint^rdt  personnel  ont  6t6  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.** 
Ibid.  voL  i,  p.  278. 

**  De  rJEsprit^  toL  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  80,  84,  298,  294,  818.  Ck>mpare  Epicurus,  in 
IHog,  Latrt,  de  Vit,  PhUoi.  lib.  x.  seg.  120,  vol  i.  p.  654. 

'"  J)e  VEtprity  vol.  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up :  "if  s^ensuit  que  ramiti6,  ainsi  que 
ravarice,  Torgueil,  Tambition  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  imm^dlat  de  la  sensi- 
bility physique.'* 

*^  **  II  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d*aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le  mal 
pour  le  maL**   Und,  vol.  L  p.  78. 

••  iWd  vol.  U.  p.  249.  *  Jfnd.  voL  ii  p.  68. 

**  **  Nous  sommes  unlquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  nous  environnent.** 
Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  806. 

"  Saint  Burin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Helv6tius,  admits  that  "  les  Strangers  les 
plus  £minent8  par  leurs  dignitls  ou  par  leurs  lumi^res,  d6siraient  d'etre  introdnits 
chez  un  phllosophe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  l*Europe."  Biog.  Univ.  voL 
zz.  p.  88. 
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8way.**  As  that  was  the  coimtiy  in  which  they  arose,  so  also  was 
it  the  countiy  to  which  they  were  best  adapted.  Madame  Dndef- 
fimd,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst  of  French  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  happiness.  The  work  of  Helv^tius,  she  says,  is 
popular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  se* 
ciet.»8 

Tme  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Helv^tins,  his 
views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  perceived. 
To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the 
question  "^th  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious 
how  such  a  systeitL  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv6tius  must  have  car- 
ried with  him  the  sympathies  of  his,  countiymen,  is  dear,  not 
only  fiom  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  trosn  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those 
times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours,  and  only 
four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  though  displaying  greater  abality,  and  possessing  a  higher 
influence  than  that  of  Helv^tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  ex- 
actly the  same  directioiL  I  allude  to  the  great  metaphyseal 
treatise  by  CondiUac,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  eighteentii  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  ^nerations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  posdbly  understand  the 
nature  of  those  complicated  movements  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

In  1754,*^  OondSlac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
mind;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which 
it  was  written.  Although  this  profound  thinker  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  &culties,  and 
although  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to 
be  the  only  metaphysician  France  produced  during  tile  eighteenth 

**  Brissot  (Mnwireg^  toL  i.  p.  889)  says,  that  in  1775,  '*le  syst^me  d'HelT^oa 
aTait  alors  la  plus  grande  vogae.**  Turgot,  who  wrote  against  it,  complains  that  it 
was  praised  "  ayec  une  sorte  de  foreur  **  {(Euvrea  de  Turgot^  toL  ix.  p.  297) ;  and 
Georgel  {Memoires^  vol.  ii.  p.  256)  says,  *^  ce  livre,  terit  ayec  nn  style  plein  de  cha- 
leor  et  d'images,  se  trouvoit  sor  toutes  les  toQettes.** 

**  <«  D^ulleors  le  si^cle  de  Louis  XY  se  reconnut  dans  Touvrage  d^dv^tiua,  et 
on  pr^te  k  Mme.  Dudeffand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  '  (Test  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le 
secret  de  tout  le  monde.'  **  dntsin,  Hut,  de  la  PhUoB,  I.  s^rie,  toL  lii.  p.  201. 
Compare  Corresp.  de  Dudeffand,  voL  i.  p.  zxii. ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  Mim,  de 
Roland,  vol.  L  p.  104.  The  reUtion  of  Helv^tius's  work  to  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy is  noticed  in  Camie'e  Philoe,  Foe.  vol  iii.  pp.  791,  792,  voL  t.  pp.  744,  746. 

**  Biog,  Uhiv,  toL  ix.  p.  899. 
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centTuy,*'  still  he  found  it  utterly  impoBBible  to  escape  from 
those  tendencies  towards  the  external  which  governed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a  ^^  Treatise 
on  Sensations  ;"**  and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every 
thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  action  of  the  external  world. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity 
of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would 
lead  to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  winch  is,  merely 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy  and  the  genenJ 
temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  lus  celebrated  book,  I  will 
simply  bring  t(^ether  the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based, 
in  order  to  Slustratethe  harmony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared.*^ 

The  materials  from  which  the  philosophy  of  CondUlac  was 
originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by 
Locke  about  sisty  years  before  this  time.  But  though  much  of 
what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  firom  the  English  philoso- 
pher, there  was  one  very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple 
differed  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now 
taking.  Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintained  that  by  means 
of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation  became  available.^^  Con- 
dillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  distinction.  He,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of 
the  internal,  and  weakened  that  of  the  external.  He,  thereforo, 
altogether  rojects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas; 
and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through  which  ideas 

"•  **  Condillac  est  le  m^taphysicien  fran^  da  xviii*  si^cle.'*  Coumn,  Hist,  de  la 
FhUos.  I.  fl6rie,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

M  (I  Traits  des  Senflations,**  which,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is  *'  sans  comparaison,  le 
chef-d'ceayre  de  Condillac."    Hist,  de  la  FMlos,  11.  s6rie,  vol.  11.  p.  77. 

"  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Henauaroj  Hist,  de  la  Midi' 
cine^  YoL  il  p.  855 ;  Gunner^  Elogee^  vol.  iii.  p.  887 ;  BroueeaU^  Covre  de  Phrenologie^ 
pp.  45,  68-71,  829;  Pinel,  AlUn,  Meniale,  p.  94;  BromCs  Philos,  of  the  Mtnd, 
p.  212. 

"  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  well  as  a 
separate  feicultj,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  could  be  quoted  from  his  writings 
to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  that 
Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  ^^  allow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  doctrines 
what  they  please."  iBi^ory  ofMwol  PKHoeophy,  1862,  p.  71. 
VOL.  I.— 40 
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nm  from  the  senses^  and  partly  because  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a 
sensation.'*  Therefore,  according  to  him,  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature  supplies  us  with 
ideas.  For  in  this  scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  OondiUac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity ;  a 
convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  analping  them.'^'^  By  considering  how  our  judg- 
ments actually  anse,  we  can  alone  remove  these  obscurities.  The 
&Gt  is,  that  the  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the 
sensation  which  that  object  excites  ;^^*  and  what  we  call  abstract 
ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.^^'  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To  attend 
to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them ;  so  that  com- 
parison is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention 
itself.^^'  This  at  once  gives  us  the  &culty  of  judging,  because  di- 
rectly we  institute  a  comparison,  we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judg- 
ment.* *»<  Thus,  too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;»•« 
while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memoiy,  which,  being  car- 
ried to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear 
to  be  present.**^  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external 
world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being 
the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is 
the  beginning  of  all ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge ;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her 
lessons ;  and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continu- 
ing the  work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.^^^^ 

"*  "Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id^es,  les  sens  et  la  reflexion.  U 
seroit  plus  exact  de  iL*eii  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parceque  la  reflexion  n'est  dans 
son  principe  que  la  sensation  m6me,  soit  parcequ^elle  est  moins  la  source  des  idies, 
que  le  canal  par  lequel  elles  dteoulent  des  sens."  CondUlac,  TraiU  det  SentaH&nt, 
p.  18:  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection;  and 
the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  '^que  toutes  nos  connoissances  yiennent  des  sens,  et 
particuli^rement  du  toucher." 

***  He  says  of  Midlebranche  {Traite  des  SenteUions^  p.  812X  "ne  pourant  com- 
prendre  comment  nous  formerions  nous-mdmes  ces  jugemens,  il  les  attribue  A  Dieu ; 
mani^re  de  raisonner  fort  commode,  et  presque  tom'ours  la  ressource  des  phi- 
losophes." 

^^  '*  Mais  d  peine  j^arr^te  la  vue  sur  un  objet,  que  les  sensations  particulieres  que 
j*en  re^ois  sont  Fattention  mdme  que  Je  lui  donne.*'  TVaiU  du  SefuaHons^  p.  1  <^. 

^  '^Ne  sont  que  diffgrentes  mani^res  d'etre  attentif.*^  p.  122. 

m  a  p^  q^>n  y  ^  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison ;  car  6tre  attentif  k  deux 
Id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c^est  la  m6me  chose.**  p.  17. 

*•*  "  Des  qu*il  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement."  p.  66. 

iM  tij^  mSmoire  n'est  done  que  la  sensation  transform^."  p.  17.  Compare 
p.  61. 

^  *^  L*  imagination  est  la  mSmoire  mime,  parTenue  i  toute  la  vivacity  dont  elle 
est  susceptible.*'  p.  78.  "  Or  j*fu  appel^  imagination  cette  m6moire  Tire,  qui  fait 
paroitre  present  ce  qui  est  absent.**  p.  245. 

"^  «<  n  r^sulte  de  cette  T^rit^  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous :  auaaK  ai^ 
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It  is  BO  impoflsible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views, 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than 
by  measuring  the  extent  to  which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  led  by 
their  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  separate  fro^ments, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerftil  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and  determines 
their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was,  the  inferiority  of  the  internal 
to  the  external  It  was  this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle 
which  drew  the  attention  of  men  from  the  church  to  the  state  ; 
which  was  seen  in  Helv6tiu8  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
moralists,  and  in  Condillac  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French  met* 
aphysicians.  It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thinkers 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those 
other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderftd  additions  were 
made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during  j 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all  the  pre- 
vious periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these  (Uscoveries,  so 
fifcr  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  general  purposes  of 
civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place  ;  at  present  I  will 
indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  French  Bevolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say, 
that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of  \, 
nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  including  1 
under  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  mate- 
rials for  subsequent  induction  collected  with  inde&tigable  indus- 
try, but  before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made  ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were  worked 
out  by  Prevost,*®*  those  of  its  conduction  were  established  by 

Je  d6montr6  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos  connoissances  8ont 
imiquement  son  ouvrage,  que  nous  ne  nous  instruisons  que  d*apr^  sea  lemons,  et 
que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  consiste  4  continner  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commencer.** 
p.  178. 

^  Compare  FaweU  on  Itadiant  Seat^  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep,  of  Brit.  Auoe.; 
WhawelTi  But,  of  Beienfces,  toL  IL  p.  526 ;  and  his  Fhilotophy^  yoL  i.  pp.  889,  840. 
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Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Bevolntion,  employed  himBelf  inrus- 
iiig  thermotics  to  a  science  by  the  deductive  application  of  that 
celebrated  mathematical  theoiy  which  he  contrived,  and  which 
still  bears  his  name.>°*  In  regard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to 
notice,  during  the  same  peri(^,  the  important  experiments  of 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coxdomb,  which 
brought  electrical  phenomena  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mathematics,  and  thus  completed  what  OSpinus  had  already  pre- 
pared.* ^^  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now  accumu- 
lating which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps  that,  at  the  doee 
of  the  century,  were  taken  by  McJus,  and  still  later  by  Fres- 
nel.*"  Both  of  these  eminent  Frenchmen  not  only  made  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but 
Malus  discovered  the  polarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most 
splendid  contribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analy- 
sis of  the  solar  rays.^'*  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Hooke,  Huygens, 
and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the  founders,  and  by 
which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  over- 
thrown."* 

Prerost  was  professor  at  Genera ;  but  his  great  Tiews  were  followed  ap  in  France 
by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theory  of  dew  by  Dr.  Wells  is  merely  an 
application  of  them.  fferaeher$  Nat,  FhUotophy^  pp.  168,  816,  816.  Respecting  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  and  our  present  knowledge  of  radiant  heat, 
see  Liebiff  and  Kopp^9  ReportB^  yoL  i.  p.  79,  rol.  iii.  p.  SO,  vol.  It.  p.  45. 

"'  On  Fourier^  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  Com^tf,  Fhiht.  Poniivey 
voL  i.  pp.  142, 176,  846,  846,  851,  toL  ii.  pp.  468, 561 ;  Frauf$  Bri^ewater  ^VmrftM, 
pp.  208,  204 ;  Kelland  on  Eeatj  p.  6,  in  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1841 ;  JSmum't  Stbarioy 
Tol.  i.  p.  248 ;  JBfumboidtU  Cotmos^  vol.  i.  p.  169 ;  Eitchcoek*»  Geoloff^y  p.  198 ;  Po^ 
iUety  EUmtM  de  Fh^Hgye,  ii.  696,  697. 

^  Coulomb's  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  published  from  17SS 
to  1789.  J^fth  Report  of  Brit  A$toc,  p.  4.  Compare  Liebia  and  Kopj^t  Rtport^^ 
Tol.  ill.  p.  128 ;  and  on  nis  relation  to  OSpinus,  who  wrote  m  1759,  see  WhewelTi 
Indue,  SeiencMy  yoI  iii.  pp.  24-26,  85,  86,  and  JSafty,  7^ait6  de  Miniralogie,  toL  iiL 
p.  44,  Yol.  iy.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fiiller  account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb 
m  M.  Pouillevs  able  work,  EUment  de  Physique^  rol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  68-79,  130-185. 

^  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  H.  Biot  says  that  the  researches 
of  Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Buiife  Life  of  Mohu^  in 
Bioa.  Univ,  toL  xxyI.  p.  412. 

^"  Pomllet,  Elhnens  de  Pkynque,  rol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  484,  514;  Rep<yrt  of  Brit, 
Auoe,  for  1882,  p.  814 ;  Uelie'e  NaL  Philoe,  p.  88 ;  WheweWs  HUt,  of  JSeiene$9^ 
ToL  ii.  pp.  408-410;  Philoe,  ofScieneeej  vol  L  p.  860,  toL  ii.  p.  25;  HereeMe  Nat, 
Philoe,  p.  258. 

^*  The  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
such  immense  powers  as  Young  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  suppressed,  by  those 
ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticise  hinr,  will  be  related  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  as  ayaluable  illustration  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  BngUsh  mind. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emiauon  are  con* 
cerned ;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented 
Dr.  Whewell  from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  nnex- 
hausted  subject.  This  able  writer  says :  "  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  only 
discovery  which  can  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  uaiversal  gcavitatioiiY  as  a 
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Thus  much  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge  respeot- 
mg  those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselyes  invisible,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  a  material  existence,  or 
whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  properties  of  other 
bodies." <  The  immense  Yslue  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  another  class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more 
palpably  with  the  visible  world,  and  being  also  more  easily  un- 
derstood, produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  I  have  assigned  to 
myself,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed  their  researches 
into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still 
it  is,  I  think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of  great  thinkers 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  Uie  eighteenth 
century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not  / 
only  offer  the  feirest  promise,  but  already  contain  the  largest  gen- /  y: 
eralizations.     The  reason  of  this  will  become  clear,  if  we  attend' 
to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.     The 
idea  of  chemistry,  is  the  study  of  composition ;"« the  idea  of  geol- ' 
ogy,  is  the  study  of  position.     The  object  of  the  flrst  is,  to  leam^ 
the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of  / 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality.    In' 
chemistry,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  observe.    In  chemistry, 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms ;  * " 
in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  a/rangement  of  the  laigest 

doctrine  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility,  and  its  cer- 
tainty/'  WhewelVt  IRgt,  of  the  Indue.  SeieneeSj  yoI.  ii.  p.  425 ;  see  also  p.  508. 

^^  As  to  the  supposed  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  with- 
out properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Pagee$  Lectures  on  PaOudoay,  1858, 
▼oL  i.  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  attaching  much  weight 
to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of  Imowledge,  is  called  impossible, 
becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  however  indissoluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and 
matter,  it  was  not  found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitz ;  it  has  not  pre* 
Tented  other  eminent  thinkers  firom  holding  similar  views ;  and  the  arguments  of 
Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refuted. 

^^  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  new  form  of  composition.  Robin 
et  Verdeily  Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456,  498 :  "  de  tout  cela  il  r6sulte, 
que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particulier  des  combinaisons." 

**•  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  hy- 
pothesis, and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 
wield  the  doctriife  of  definite  proportions,  the  cornerstone  of  chemistry. 
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masseB.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chemist  by  his  minuteness,  and 
the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  ;  and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have, 
as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour, it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately ;  though  it  must 
be  the  business  of  phUosophy,  properly  so  called,  to  integrate 
them  into  a  complete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
likewise  all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all 
the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is, 
when  uninterrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon 
which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by 
something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  something 
taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it ;  while  what  occurs 
within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  oc- 
curs without  must  be  due  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  it  is  affected*  This  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every 
possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every 
thing  must  be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend 
either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the  extemtd  lo- 
cality of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  aatiiers, 
such  terms  can  only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will 
be  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide 
enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus  the 
basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemistry 
and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their  insufficient  rep- 
resentatives, should  in  modem  times  "have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  full 
height  of  their  respective  subjects,"'  there  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  to  note  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroach- 
ing on  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concem,-^making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their 
own, — ^and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intellectual  wealth 

"^  Many  of  tfaem  being  etiU  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  catastro- 
phes ;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  yitol  forces. 
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which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  had  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pursuits.  This,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  at'considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is,  that  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still 
very  imperfect,  must  eyentuallj  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science 
in  the  sense,  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  understood,  namely, 
as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefragably  true,  that,  though 
they  may  be  subsequently  covered  by  higher  generalizations, 
they  cannot  be  overtiirown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generalize-  • 
tions  which  may  be  absorbed,  but  not  refiited.    In  this  point  of  ^ 
view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages. 
*The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and 
the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  and  respiration.    The  second  stage  was  the  estab-  . 
Ushment  of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  appli-  i 
cation  to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.    The  third  stage,  above  \ 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  the  union  of  chemical   j 
and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards  j 
fusing  into  one  generalization  their  separate  phenomena.   Which 
of  these  three  stages  was  in  its  own  age  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  but  it  is  certain  mat  the  first  of  them  .was 
the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  French  chemists. 
Before  him  several  important  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  the 
English  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the  existence 
of  bodies  formerly  utlknown.     The  links,  however,  to  connect 
the  facts,  were  still  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the 
field,  there  were  no  generahzatiohs  wide  enough  to  entitle  chem- 
istry to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by  Stahl,  which 
the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  alto- 
gether inaccurate.    A  notice  of  the  vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
will  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  :"®  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  not  only  worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies 
and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of  which  he 
first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views 

'"  See,  for  inBtance,  OuvUr,  Progrk  des  Sciences^  voL  i.  pp.  82-84,  40 ;  lAeMt 
Letters  on  CfiemUtry,  p.  282 ;  Turner's  Chemiatry^  toL  i.  pp.  184,  186 ;  Branaei's 
Chemittry^  vol.  L  pp.  IxxxT.-lxxxix.  802 ;  ThonuofCs  Animal  Chemistry,  pp.  520, 684 ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  second  volume  of  hia  History  of  Chemietry;  also  MOller'i 
Phyeiol,  voL  i.  pp.  90,  823. 
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respectmg  the  fiinctioiis  of  food,  which  the  Greiman  chemists 
sabseqnently  developed,  and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  applied  to  solve  some 
great  problems  in  the  histoiy  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was 
flo  obvionsly  due  to  France,  that  though  the  system  now  estab- 
lished was  quicMy  adopted  in  other  countries,"*  it  received  the 
name  of  the  French  chemistiy.^'*  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  fiill  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  lequiied, 
and  hero  again  France  took  the  initiative;  since  this  great 
reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  chemists, 
who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Bevolution.'*' 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to 
order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another 
division  of  them  was  performing  precisely  the  same  service  for 
geology.  The  first  step  towards  popularizing  this  noble  study 
was  taken  by  Buffon,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite 
original,  excited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty 
speculations  with  which  he  connected  iV^*  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Bouelle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montiosier,  who,  in  less  than  forfy  years, 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception,  that  the  sui&ce 
of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is  constant- 
ly undergoing  most  extensive  changes.    It  began  to  be  under- 

^  According  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit.  A$9oe.  Report  for  1839,  p.  10),  CAvendish 
has  this  merit,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned :  "  He,  first  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
did  Justice  to  the  riyal  theory  recently  proposed  by  Layoimer." 

»  «<La  chimie  fran^aise.''  ThonuoiCi  Hist,  of  Chemi$trvy  toL  iL  pp.  101, 180. 
On  the  excitement  caused  by  Lavoisier's  yiews,  see  a  lAter  which  Jefferson  wrote  in 
Paris,  in  1789)  printed  partly  in  TSieker't  Life  of  Jeffersotiy  vol.  L  pp.  314,  315 ;  and 
at  length  in  JeferionU  Corretnond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  453-465. 

>**  "  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomenclature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier.  Berthollet,  6.  de  Morveau,  and  Foorcroy,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen gas.**  Ikimer't  Chemitiry^  vol  i  p.  127.  Guvier  {Progrh  det  Sciencet,  voL  L 
p.  89)  and  Robin  et  Verdeil  {Chimie  Anatomique,  vol.  i.  pp.  603,  608)  ascribe  the 
chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  sa^s  (Bitt.  of  Chemittry^  vol.  ii.  p.  183): 
*<  this  new  nomenclature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
became  the  common  langnage  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertamed 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  which  it  every  where  met  with.** 

*"  The  fSEunous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine appears  to  have  been  Descartes.  See  Bcrda»  Demoyliny  CarUtianitme,  Paris, 
1843,  vol.  L  p.  312.  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  Priekard's  Fhyncal 
Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  Compare  Bxperimental  Hist,  of  Cold,  tit  17,  in  £oyWs  Worka^ 
vol.  iL  p.  808 ;  Brtwsta'M  Life  of  Newton^  vol  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tmnemann^  Ottch.  der  Fhilot.  vol  i.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
eentrai  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beautobre^  Hist,  de 
Manichie,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting 
neology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Compare  some  sensible  remarks  in 
Matter's  HUt,  de  VEcde  d'Aleamndrie,  vol.  iL  p.  282. 
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stood,  that  this  perpetual  flnx  takes  place  not  only  in  those  parts 
of  nature  which  are  obviously  feehle  and  evanescent,  but  also  in 
those  which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the  globe, 
and  are  the  sheU  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  As  soon 
as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  universal 
change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  great 
thinker,  who  should  generalize  the  scattered  observations,  and 
form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them  with  some  other 
department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  was  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists, 
notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  that 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the  greatest  natural- 
ists Europe  has  ever  produced.  A  few  others  there  are  who 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth;  but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies 
gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  external  world.**'  This  remarkable  man  is  un- 
questionably the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science,  since  he  is  not 
only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first 
who  actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordina- 
ting the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.>'<  Shortly  before  his  researches 
were  published,  many  valuable  fitcts  had  indeed  been  collected 
respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  primary  formations  being 
investigated  by  the  Germans,  the  secondary  ones  by  the  Eng- 
lish."' But  these  observations,  notwithstanding  their  merit^ 
were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception  which  gave 

"*  This  compreheDBiyeiiefls  of  Cuvier  ib  Justly  remarked  by  M.  FlourenB  as  the 
leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  FhurenSy  Mist,  dn  Tranaux  de  Cfuvier,  pp.  76, 
142,  806 :  "  ce  qoi  caract^rise  partout  H«  Cuvier,  c'est  Tesprit  yaste.*' 

^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  **  the  founder  of  paUeontological  science.'* 
Owen  an  HmU  Mammalia^  in  Beport  of  JBrit  Auoe,  for  1S48,  p.  208.  It  was  in 
1796  that  there  were  thus  "  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the 
earth.**  p.  209.  Bee  also  BaktwelVt  Gwlogy,  p.  868 ;  and  MUne  EAoardt,  Zdologie^ 
part  ii.  p.  279.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  becommg  more  evident  every  year ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remariced,  that  without  palnontology  there  would  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  geology.  Budfour's  Botany,  1849,  p.  691.  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Siiuria, 
1864,  p.  866)  says,  *'  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to  the 
clear  subdivision  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  there  formerly  merged 
under  the  unmeaning  term  *  Grauwacke/  "  In  the  same  able  work,  p.  466,  we  are 
told  that,  "  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has,  at  all  periods,  subsisted  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  the  preservation  of  ani* 
mals,  and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  fossilized.''  For  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  829. 

^  WhewdPs  Hist,  of  BcUnceSy  vol  iiL  p.  679 ;  Lydl^t  Choi,  p.  59.  Indeed  gneiss 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  BahnoetTa  GtoL  p.  108. 
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xmity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inquiries  con- 
,  ceming  the  inorganic  changes  of  the  snr&ce  of  the  globe  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but  also  from  the 
admitted  fact,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing tertiary  strata/'*'  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  inti- 
mate.^^^  Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fossil  bones,  was  sJso  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
Daubenton.  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  fix>m  heaven,  others 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  were  Imown 
to  be  old."«  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by  Dau- 
benton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;'**  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precursor  of 
the  discoveries  of  Cuvier. 

By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the 
magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the  same 

*"  Compare  ConyheartU  Jiepart  on  Otology^  p.  871  {BrU.  Awoe,for  1882),  with 
BakevfelPt  Geol,  pp.  867,  868,  419,  and  Lyelf$  CM.  p.  69. 

^  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  roeks,  TOammalii  are  hardly  to  be  fovnd, 
and  they  do  not  become  common  nntU  the  tertiary.  MvTdii90>tC9  Sduria,  pp.  466, 
467 ;  and  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  p.  210  {Brit,  Auocfor  1844).  So  too  in  the 
Testable  kingdom,  many  of  the  pumts  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  still 
existing ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata ;  while  in  tiie  primair 
strata,  even  the  families  are  different  to  those  now  found  on  the  earth.  Btdfowft 
Botany,  pp.  692,  698.  Compare  Wilson's  additions  to  Juaaieu^t  Botany,  1849,  p.  746 ; 
and  for  fiuther  illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  adyancing 
time  and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  speculations,  see 
HitcheocV%  Otology,  p.  21 ;  Lydfa  Geology,  p.  188 ;  and  OvonCa  Zeetwres  on  the  In- 
vertebrata,  1866,  pp.  88,  676. 

^  M.  Oeofih>y  Saint  Hilaire  (Anomalie$  de  VOraamaation,  yoL  i.  pp.  121-127) 
/  has  collected  some  eyidence  respectmg  the  opinions  formerly  held  on  these  subjects. 
Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Uenrion,  an  academician, 
I  and,  I  suppose,  a  theologian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work,  in  which  **il  assignait 
\  4  Adam  cent  yingt-trois  pieds  neuf  pouces  '^  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so 
'  on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants:  see  a  pleasant  dr- 
cumstance  in  Ouvier,  ffist.  dee  Scieneee,  part  ii.  p.  48. 

^  *'  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  idees ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqu6 
Tanatomie  compart  A  la  determination  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  m4moire  od  Daubenton 
a  tent6,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  la  solution  de  ce  probl^me  important  est  de  1762." 
Flourena,  TVavaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  86,  87.  Agassiz  (Beport  on  Foeml  Fiehea,  p.  82, 
Brit.  Aeaoc.  for  1842)  claims  this  merit  too  exclusiyely  for  Onyier,  oyeriooking  the 
earlier  researches  of  Daubenton;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  SUeheoei^a 
CM,  p.  249,  and  in  BakewelVa  Geol,  p.  884. 
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time  there  grew  np  by  its  side  a  coaceptioii  equally  steady  of 
the  i^ularily  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  aiid  of 
the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  aie  governed.  Similar  ideas 
had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  structure  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  still  In^her  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe,'***  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  tbat  since  every  addition  to  knowledge  a£Pords 
fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  long  before  man  trod  the  surface  of  the  eartL  We . 
have  the  most  abxmdant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly  ' 
occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity; : 
and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  aU  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events 
many  years  before  they  actually  happen ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were  equally  advanced,  our 
predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it;  and  who 
set  up  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary 
catastrophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  introduced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions,  even 
if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  the  last 
remains  of  those  theological  prejudices  by  which  the  march  of 
every  science  has  in  its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all 
analc^us  notions  work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischiev- 
ous, because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to 
its  inquiries  ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but  on  which  the 
highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must  ultimately  de- 
pend. 

"^  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  LyeU  says, 
{Principlea  of^  Oedogy^  p.  60^  his  own  discoTeries  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
OTerthrowing  it,  and  of  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity.  Indeed,  it  wa0 
one  of  the  fossil  observations  of  Guvier  which  first  supplied  the  link  between  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owen  on  Ibstil  ReptiUa,  pp.  60,  198,  Brit. 
Aiioe.far  1841 ;  and  compare  OarwU  Comparative  Anaimny^  toL  i.  p.  155.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  Curier  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dog- 
ma of  fixity  of  species,  though  he  hunself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  obser- 
vations, which  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written, 
in  Cahanie^  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Morale  pp.  427,  428 :  conclusions  drawn 
from  Cuvicr,  wnich  Cuvier  woula  have  himself  rejected. 
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It  ifl  this  deep  coimction,  that  chAn^ing  phenomena  have 

unchanging  laws,  and  that  there  aie  principleB  of  order  to  which 

all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred,^t  is  this,  which  in  thd 

seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a  limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes, 

.  and  Newton  ;  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  applied  to 

-)  every  part  of  the  material  uniyerse  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mtellect.  This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
(Germany  ;  for,  with  the  smgle  exception  of  Vice,  no  one  even 
suspect^  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generalizations 
•respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French 
Bevolution,  when  the  great  German  thinkers  began  to  cultivate 
this,  the  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay 
attention  to  such  matters;^'^  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
1  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  iiations  of 
Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.    England difiused  a  loveof 

J  freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  while  Ger- 
many, aided  in  some  d^ree  by  Scotland,  revived  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To 
this  classification  some  exceptionB  may  of  course  be  made ;  but 
that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  oertaiiL  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1794,  and  that  of  New- 
ton in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth  of  specula- 
tive thinkers  ;  and  this  not  ^cause  the  ability  was  wanting,  but 
because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practical  pursuits,  partly  into 
political  contests.  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because  they 
tended  to  divert  it  from  all  new  truths,  except  tiioee  likely  to 

'**  Neither  Kontesqoiea  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  iq  the  poesibilitT  of 
generafizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  Aiture ;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  weakest 
point  In  his  otherwise  profound  yiew  of  history,  was  his  love  of  the  old  sayuig)  that 
great  events  spring  from  little  causes ;  a  ansiilar  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind, 
because  it  depended  on  conAising  causes  wi£  conditions.  That  a  man  like  Voltaire 
should  have  committed  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blander,  is  a  mort^jring  reflection 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetrating  genius,  and  it  may 
teach  the  best  of  us  a  wholesome  lesson.  This  faUacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu 
and  Turgot;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  displayed  such  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  employing  in  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and 
physical  science,  he  woidd  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Man.  As  it  was,  he 
fidled  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and  after  his  death,  hi  1776,  all  the  finest  Intellects 
in  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena. 
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produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  The  oousequence  was, 
that  tlx)ugh  the  English  made  several  mat  discoveries,  theydid 
not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  singie  man, who  took  a  really 
comprehensiYe  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  not  one  who 
could  be  compared  witii  tiiose  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France 
reformed  every  branch  of  physiciJ  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Kewton,  that  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly 
displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  national  intel- 
lect. In  physicB,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new 
epoch ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden 
and  well-deserved  admiration  for  the  German  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  iniiised  into 
the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalisations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, which  began  early  in  the  nineteentii  century,  will  be 
traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present  I  merely 
notice  it  as  illustrating  the  &ct,  that  until  the  movement  began, 
the  English,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of 
extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in 
those  large  and  philosophic  views,  without  which  not  only  is  the 
most  patient  industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose 
their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consolidate 
their  severed  firagments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and 
harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to 
treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps,  at 
greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive  and  preparatory 
character  of  this  introduction.  But  the  extraordinary  success 
with  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge,  is  so 
curious  on  account  of  its  connexion  witii  the  Bevolution,  that  I 
must  mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances ; 
though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
three  great  divisions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  History,  and  in  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy, we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has  reached.  .Taking  zoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  whieh  is 
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its  statics^  and  the  physiologic&l  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the 
firat  i^erring  to  the  stractme  of  aniinals  ;  the  other,  to  their 
ftinctions.^'*  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  Cuvier'and  Bichat;  and  the  leading  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  yeans,  nndis- 
turbed  in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Onvier  laid  down  the 
great  principle,  that  the  study  and  classiflcation  of  animals  was 
to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  yiew  to  external  pecnliarities,  bat 
with  a  view  to  internal  oiganization ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
advance  could  be  made  in  onr  knowledge  except  by  extending 
the  bonndaries  of  comparative  anatomy.^"  This  step,  simple 
as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zool- 
ogy was  at  once  lescned  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  attainment  of  that  precision  and  accuracy  of  de* 
tail,  which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  eveiy  way 
superior  to  such  popular  &cts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturalists  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  dlose  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaclung  them  to 
despise  those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  prepress,  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier,  that 
he  overthrew  the  artificial  system  which  the  genius  of  Lirmsdus 
had  raised  up,^>^  and  substituted  in  its  place  that  &r  superior 
scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  mture  inquiry :  since, 
according  to  it,  all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learnt  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 

^  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomy  as  statical,  and  phymology  as 
dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  {PhUo$.  PonUve^  toL  ill  p.  808)  and  by  MM. 
Bobin  et  VerdeU  (Chimie  Anatomiqm,  yoL  1.  pp.  11,  12,  40,  102, 188,  484).  What 
18  sud  by  Gams  {Comparative  Anatomy j  toL  ii.  p.  856^  and  by  Sir  B^amin  Brodie 
{Ledwrei  on  Pathology  and  Burgtry^  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  thon^ 
expressed  with  less  preciaon.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Ifilne  Edwards  (ZoologU^ 
part  i.  p.  9)  calls  physiology  "la  science  de  la  Tie;"  which,  if  tme,  would  simply 
prove  that  there  is  no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science 
of  life. 

"*  In  his  RignB  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  vi.  vii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturalists 
*<  n^ayaient  gudre  consid6r6  que  les  rapports  ezt^rieurs  de  ces  especes,  et  peisonne 
ne  8^6tait  occup6  de  coordonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  d'aprte  Tensemble  de  la 

structure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  prit  un  temps  considerable, 

Je  dus  fiure  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie,  les  dissections  et  les  classe- 

ment Les  premiers  rfisultats  de  ce  double  travail  pararent  en  1796,  dans 

un  m^moire  special  sur  une  nouvelle  division  des  animaox  A  sang  blanc" 

^  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  Lmnnus  and  of  Cuvier,  see  Jenyn* 
Bep&H  onZo<^y,  pp.  144, 145,  in  Brit.  Auocfor  1884. 
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proved  the  practicability  of  his  own  piecepts.  His  additions  to 
onr  knowledge  of  comparatiye  anatomy  are  probably  more  nu- 
merous than  those  made  by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained 
him  most  celebrity  is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he 
used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generalizations, 
he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classificiation  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  vertebrata,  moUusca,  articulata,  and  radiata  ;^'' 
a  classification  which  keeps  its  ground,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  that  laige  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.*" 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  re- 
mains behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose  reputation 
is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowl^Lge  advances,  and  who,  if  we 
compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach  and  depth  of 
his  views,  must  be  pronounced  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the 
animal  frame  has  yet  been  studied.*^^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remarkable ; 
but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were  drawn  from 
a  smaller  sur&ce,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  less  provisional : 
they  were,  I  think,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with 
more  momentous  topics.  For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre- 
eminently directed  to  the  human  firame*^^  in  the  largest  sense 

^  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  GuTier,  in  a 
paper  read  in  1795.  WhemlVa  History  of  the  Indue,  Seiences^  toI.  iii.  p.  494.  It 
i^pears,  howeyer  {FhureiUy  lYiUfaux  de  Ouvier,  pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in,  or  just 
liter,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  mollusca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  re- 
forming the  classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Compare  Ouviery  Regne 
AnimtUy  toL  L  pp.  61,  62  note. 

^  The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Ouvier's  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  adyocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Macleay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  eyidence.  Still,  among  the  great  iniy'ority  of  compe- 
tent zoologists,  the  fourfold  diyision  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increas- 
ing  accuracy  of  microscopical  obseryations  has  detected  a  neryous  system  much  lower 
in  the  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists 
to  diyide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  OwefCilnmrtebraicL,  1866,  pp.  14, 
16 ;  and  Rymer  Jcnei%  Animal  Kingdom,  1866,  p.  4.  As,  howeyer,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  all  animals  haye  a  distmct  neryous  system,  this  subdiyision  is  only  proyi- 
sionai ;  and  it  is  yery  likely  that  when  onr  microscopes  are  more  Improyed,  we  shall 
haye  to  return  to  Cuyier's  arrangement.  Some  of  Ouyier^s  successors  hare  removed  ' 
the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  (Animal 
Kin^dom^  p.  211)  yindicates  the  Cuyerian  classification. 

^  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat,  I  can  find  no 
middle  man. 

"*  But  not  exclusiyely.  M.  BUinyille  (Pkytiol.  compark,  vol.  ii.  p.  304)  says, 
"  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  &  ranatomie  humaine  ;*'  and  at  p.  860, 
**  quand  on  ne  considdre  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  Thomme,  ainsi  que  Ta  fait  Bichat." 
This,  howeyer,  is  much  too  positiyely  stated.  Bichat  mentions  **  les  experiences 
nombreuses  que  j'ai  fUtessur  les  animaux  yivans."  Bichat^  Anatcmie  GhUraU^  yol 
i.  p.  882 ;  and  for  other  instances  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the 
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of  the  word  ;  his  object  being  so  to  inveBtigate  the  oiganization 
a£  man,  as  to  rise,  if  possible,  to  some  knowledge  concerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  he  failed  ;  but  what  he  effected  in  certain 
parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
some  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquiry,  that  I  will  briefly  indi- 
cate his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method, 
which,  at  the  same  moment,  Cuvier  adopted,  with  immense  success. 
The  important  step  taken  by  Guvier  was,  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  animalB, 
Y--  instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  their  hab- 
its and  external  peculiarities.  This  was  a  vast  improvement, 
since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he  substi- 
tuted direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology,  a 
precision  formerly  unknown. '*'  But  Bichat,  with  a  still  keener 
insight,  saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
oigan  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite  to 
study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the  way  in 
which,  by  their  combination,  the  organs  are  produced.  This, 
like  aU  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely  struck  out  by  a  single 
man ;  for  the  physiologicEd  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recog- 
nized by  three  or  four  of  the  inmiediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such 
as  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  in- 
quirers, however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  facts,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  har- 
mony and  that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of 

same  work,  toL  i.  pp.  164,  284,  811,  812,  826,  toI.  ii.  pp.  18,  26,  69,  78,  107,  188, 
185,  226,  264,  428,  Yol.  iii.  pp.  161,  218,  242,  262,  868,  864,  400,  478,  601,  voL  ir. 
pp.  27,  28,  84,  46,  229, 247,  471 :  see  also  Bichat,  Recherche*  tw  la  Vie,  pp.  262, 265, 
277,  812,  886,  866,  868,  860,  868,  884,  400,  411,  489,  466,  476,  482,  494,  512;  and 
his  TraiU  dee  Mmbtanee,  pp.  48, 64,  67, 130,  J168,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great  physiologist  in  establishinff 
those  vast  generalizations,  which,  though  applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected 
merely  from  hmnan  anatomy.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  phyaology  with- 
out studying  comparatire  anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Jone8^s  work, 
Organimtion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  1866,  pp.  601,  791. 

"*  Mr.  Swainson  {Oeography  and  Claeeijicatum  of  Animah,  p.  170)  complahu^ 
Strangely  enough,  that  Cuvier  **  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obyious  characters  which 
eyery  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happfly  employed  by  LinnsBus,  and  makes 
the  differences  between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but 
an  anatomist  can  understand.*"  See  also  p.  178 :  "characters  which,  however  good, 
are  not  always  comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatombt."  (Compare  Hodgeon  on  the 
Omithologg  of  Nepal,  in  Aeiatic  Remarchee,  vol  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1886.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  science, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attractions,  ki  order  to 
invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character.  The  errors  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  relyinz  upon  observation  instead  of  experiment,  have  been 
noticed  by  many  writers;  and  by  none  more  judiciously  than  U.  Saint  Hilaire  in 
bis  Anomaliee  de  VOrganieaiion,  vol  i.  98. 
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the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  riae  to  a  commanding  view  of  the 

subject  with  which  they  deal*" 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began  those 
researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  their 
prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  physiology  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,^^^  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in 
which  the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to 
the  study  of  the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that 
the  body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
which,  though  essentially  different,  have  in  common  the  two 
great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility.*"  These  tis- 
sues he,  with  indefatigable  industry,*"  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
examination ;  he  examined  them  in  different  ages  and  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
development.*"     He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by 

**•  It  18  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smyth,  Bonn, 
or  Fallopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he. any  where  even  mentions  their  names. 
He  had,  however,  certainly  studied  Bordeu ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom 
he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose  pathological  generalizations  were  put  for- 
ward just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat,  TVaite  de» 
Membranes,  pp.  8-4,  107,  191 ;  Beclard,  Anat,  Gen,  pp.  66, 66 ;  BouUlaud,  PMos, 
Midieale,  p.  26 ;  Blainville,  Physiol,  comparie,  Tol.  i.  p.  284,  toI.  ii.  pp.  19,  252 ; 
Eenle,  Anat,  Ghi,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

"*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^**  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  Bichat,  Anat  Ohi,  voL  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  60  he  says, 
"  en  effet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  consid&re  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  se 
ressemblent  nullement :  c*est  la  nature,  et  non  la  science,  qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  de- 
marcation entre  eux."  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great 
view,  which  M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the 
largest  generalization  we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  its  value.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so 
vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  diflTerences  be- 
tween the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  (TraiU  de  Physiology  vol.  vi.  pp. 
195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study 
of  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics  which  were  indicated  by  Bicl^at. 

"•Pinel  says,  "dans  un  soul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres."  I^oiiee  ; 
sur  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  voL  i.  of  Anat.  Ohi.  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  work-  /' 
ing  day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  j 
that  diseased  habit,^  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,  and  carried  him  ' 
off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  "  L*esprit  a  peine  &  concevoir  que  la  vie  d*un  seul 
homme  puisse  sufflre  d  tant  de  travaux^  &  tant  de  d^couvertes,  faites  ou  indiqu^es: 
Bichat  est  mort  avant  d'avoir  accompli  sa  trente-deuxi^me  annuel*'    Pinel,  p.  xvi. 

***  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  (if  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anat.  Gin.  vol.  i.  pp.  881, 
882,  vol.  ii.  pp.  234-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  &c.  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were 
not  properly  followed  up  by  his  immediate  successors ;  and  Muller,  writing  long  after 
his  death,  was  obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  "  the  true  principles  of  general 
pathology."  Mailer's  Physiology,  1840,  vol.  i.  p.  808.  M.  Vogel,  too,  in  his  Path- 
doffieal  Anatomy,  1847,  pp.  398,  418,  notices  the  error  committed  by  the  earlier 
pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  the  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues ; 
and  the  same  remark  is  made  in  Robin  et  VerdeU,  Chimie  Anaiomiaue,  1853,  vol.  i. 
p.  45 ;  and  in  Henle,  TraiU  ^Anatomie^  vol.  L  p.  vii.,  Paris,  1843.  that  "  structural 
VOL,  I. — 41 
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moisture,  air,  and  tempeiatute ;  alBo  the  way  in  which  their  prop- 
erties are  altered  by  yarious  chemical  substances,  ^*^  and  even 
their  effect  on  the  taste.^^^  By  these  means,  and  by  many  other 
experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and 
sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vator on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  a  new  one.^^^ 
And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of  his 
conclusions,  this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method ; 
the  value  of  which  is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other 
I  points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  future  pro- 
gress of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.*" 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together, 

anatomy,"  and  **  structural  deyelopment,"  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathol- 
ogy, is,  moreoYer,  obserred  in  SimorCa  Fathoioffy,  1850,  ]X  115  (compare  WiUiamtfa 
Frineiples  of  M^didn^^  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascrib^  the  chief  merit  of  this  *'  rational 
pathology "  to  Henle  and  Schwann ;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only  executed 
Bichat*8  scheme,  and  (be  it  said  with  every  respect  for  these  eminent  men)  executed 
it  with  a  comprehensiveness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  their  great  prede- 
cessor. In  BrauBBQM^  JSxamen  dea  Doctrine*  Medicalety  vol.  iv.  pp.  106, 107,  there  are 
some  iust  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to 
pathology.    See  also  Bklardf  Anatamie,  Paris,  1852,  p.  184. 

'^  Biehat,  AruU,  Gin.  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  160,  161,  259,  872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  448,449, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  83,  168,  208,  809,  406,  485,  voL  iv.  pp.  21,  52,  455-461,  517. 

^**  According  to  M.  Oomte  {Pkilo9.  Pot,  vol.  iii.  p.  819),  no  one  had  thought  of 
this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Bobin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  recent  great  woi^,  fully  admit 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anatomique^  1858,  voL  i. 
pp.  18,  125,  182,  857,  581. 

UT  (i  D^.iors  il  cr^a  une  science  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale."  Pinel  surBiehat^ 
p.  xii.  ^*A  Bichat  appartient  v^ritablement  la  gloire  d'avoir  concu  et  surtout  ex6- 
cut6,  le  premier,  le  plan  d^une  anatomic  nouvelle."  Bouillaudy  Philos,  Midieale^  p. 
27.  **  Bichat  fut  le  crSateur  de  I'histologie,  en  assignant  des  caract^res  precis  k  chaque 
classe  de  tissus."  Burdock,  Phytiologie,  vol.  vii.  p.  111.  **Le  cr6ateur  de  Tanato- 
raie  g6n6rale,  fut  Bichat"  Eerue^  AnaUmde^  vol  i.  p.  120.  Smilar  remarks  wiU  be 
found  in  Saint  ffilaire,  Anomalies  de  P  Organisation,  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  and  in  Bobin  ei 
VerdeU,  Chimie  Anat.  voL  L  p.  xviiL,  vol.  iii.  p.  405. 

^^  In  Bklardy  Anat.  Oin.  1852,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  **  la  recherche  de  ces  tissnxa 
^l^mentaires,  ou  il^ments  organiques,  est  devenue  la  preoccupation  presque  exclusive 
des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  BlainvilUy  Physiol.  OM.  et  Comp.  voL  i. 
p.  98 :  "Aujourd*hui  nous  allons  plus  avant,  nous  penkrons  dans  la  structure  intime, 
non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  encore  des  tissus  qui  concourent  &  leur  composi- 
tion ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomic,  de  Tanatomie  proprement 
dite."  And  at  p.  105 :  "  c^est  un  genre  de  recherches  qui  a  ^t^  cultivS  avec  beau- 
coup  d*activit6,  et  qui  a  reyu  une  grande  extension  depuis  la  publication  du  bel  ouv- 
rage  de  Bichaf    See  also  vol  ii.  p.  803. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  2>e- 
aenerations  of  Tissues,  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  be- 
Ueve,  no  instance  will  be  found  before  the  time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  is 
now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Compare  PageCs  Surgical  Paikology,  voL  i. 
pp.  98-112;  Williams^ s  Prineij^  of  Medicine,  pp.  869-876;  Burdach^s  Pfiysiologie^ 
vol  viii.  p.  867 ;  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc.  voL  vi.  p.  147 ;  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Path- 
ological Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  154-156,  802-304,  555-558.  '*They  are,"  say  these 
last  writers,  "  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  scarcely  been 
recognized  until  of  late." 
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exhaust  the  actual  resouroes  of  zoological  science;  so  that  all  sub- 
sequent naturalists  have  been  compelled  to  follow  one  of  these 
two  schemes ;  that  is^  either  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the 
organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  the  tis- 
sues which  compose  the  organs.'*'  And  inasmuch  as  one  com- 
parison is  chiefly  sug^stive  of  function,  and  the  other  comparison 
of  structure,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great 
plans  are  necessaiy:  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  plans,  un- 
aided by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to  produce  important  results, 
the  palm  must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat. 
Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier;  while,  as  a  matter  of  histoiy,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival  What,  however, 
appears  to  me  still  more  decisiye,  is,  that  the  two  most  important 
discoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  sug- 
gested. The  first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
characteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroyed.**'  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tis- 
sues, which,  being  less  complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found 
intact.  The  result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the 
tegumentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  value 
of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  may  be  formed  fix)m  the 
circumstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  cel- 
ebrated classification,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by 
which  fossil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise 
and  definite  shape.'*' 

^  CuTier  completely  neglected  the  stady  of  tissues ;  and  in  the  Tery  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  yague.  Thus,  in  his  R^gne 
ArUmalf  vol.  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  hving  bodies,  "  Icnr  tissu  est  done  compost  de 
r^seaux  et  de  maiUes,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides,  qui  renferment  des  liquides 
dans  leurs  mtervalles.'* 

^  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecUng  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology,  Brit,  Auoc.  for  1844,  pp.  209,  210. 
Eren  in  regard  to  liying  species,  Cuvier  (RigM  Animal^  vol.  ii.  p.  .128)  says,  **La 
classe  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  oflre  le  plus  de  difficultiki  quand  on  veut 
la  subdiviser  en  ordres  d^aprte  des  caract^res  fixes  et  sensibles." 

^^  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work.  Recherche^  twr 
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The  other  discoveiy,  of  which  the  application  is  much  more 
extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  consists  of 
the  strikiDg  &ct,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  have  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  entire  organization  of  its  fiame ;  so  that, 
within  certain  limits,  we  can  predict  the  organization  by  exam- 
ining the  tooth.  This  beautiful  instance  of  the  regularity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  was  not  known  until  more  than  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  prose- 
cution of  that  method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the 
teeth  never  having  been  properly  examined  in  regard  to  their 
separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid 
of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture."* 
But  by  minute  microscopic  investigations  it  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly  analogous 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;"^  and  that  the  ivory,  or  den- 
tine, as  it  is  now  called,"^  is  highly  organized;  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  enamel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist,  is 
pr^nant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1838;  and  though  the 
preliminary  steps  were  token  by  Furkinj^,  Betzius,  and  Schwann, 
the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,"'  between 
whom  it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here 
called  upon  to  adjust."^    What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the 

iet  Fai8son$fo8sile8 :  but  the  reader  who  maj  not  haye  an  opportunity  of  consalting 
that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  emhient  natunJist,  which  wiU 
ipre  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  sn^ect,  in  Eepo/iU  of  Briiith  Attocfw  1842, 
pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844,  pp.  279-810.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologist, 
appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir  R.  Murchlson  (SUuria^  1854,  p.  417),  that  "foflsfl 
fishes  have  erery  where  proved  the  most  exact  chronometeris  of  the  ^  of  roeks.^ 

^  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  preyailing  doctrine,  nntilthe  dia- 
coTery  of  their  tubes,  in  1836,  by  Purkinj^.  Before  Purkinj^,  only  one  obserrer, 
Leeuwenhoek,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure ;  but  no  one  believed  what  he 
said,  and  Purkinjd  was  unacquainted  with  his  researches.  Compare  Nasm^t  Re^ 
iearchet  on  the  Teeth,  1889,  p.  169  ;  Oiom^a  Odontographtf^  1840-1846,  voL  i.  pp.  iz. 
z. ;  Henle^  Anat,  Oen,  Tol.  iL  p.  457  ;  Reports  of  Brit,  Aswe,  toL  tH.  pp.  185,  186 
[TVansac.  of  Sections). 

"'  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumoua  work,  notioes, 
as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  *^  the  close  a£Qnity  subsisting  between  the  dental 
and  other  oijeanized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Researches  on  the  Development, 
<tc,,  of  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuataon  of  Mr. 
Kasmyth^s  former  book,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1889. 

^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected 
to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  on  insufficient  grounds.  Compare  (hom*s  Odontogra- 
phy, vol  i.  p.  iii.,  with  NasmytKs  Researches,  1849,  pp.  8-4.  It  is  adopted  in  &<ir- 
penier's  ffuman  Physiol,  1846,  p.  154 ;  and  in  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Fatholoff,  Anat. 
1854,  pp.  488,  486. 

^  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit,  Assoc, for  1841,  Sec,  pp.  2-23. 

^  In  the  notice  of  it  in  WheujsWs  SUst.'^  Sciences,  vol  iii.  p.  678,  nothing  is 
said  about  Mr.  Nasmyth;  while  in  that  in  Wusons  Human  Anatomy,  p.  65,  edit. 
1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  Justiee  with  which  men 
treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Grant  {Supplement  to  Hoopei^e  Medical  Diet,  1848, 
p.  1390)  says,  "  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.Naamyth." 
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diflcovery  is  siinilar  to  that  which  we  owe  to  Agassiz ;  amilar  in 
the  method  by  which  it  was  worked  out,  and  ^so  in  the  lesolts 
which  have  followed  firom  it.  Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  6f 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have  supplied 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this  point, 
the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  original  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has, 
with  immense  industry,  applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate 
animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  oigan- 
ization  of  the  species  to  which  it  beloi^.''' 

Whoever  has  reflected  much  on  the  different  stages  through 
which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  whUe  folly  recognizing  the  great 
merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our  highest  ad- 
miration ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  dis- 
coveries, but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries 
are  to  be  made.^'*'  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been 
indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatively  easy.  The  beaten  highway 
is  always  open ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who  will 
travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every 
age  produces  in  abundance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable 
industry,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  the  details 
of  a  science,  are  imable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries.  This 
is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
method,*''  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on 

Koamyth,  in  his  last  work  (lUaearehes  on  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  81),  only  refers  to  Owen 
to  point  out  an  error ;  wUle  Owen  (Odontography,  toL  i.  pp.  xlvi-lvi.)  treats  Na- 
smyth  as  an  impudent  plagiaiist. 

""  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  Ifidue.  SdeneeSy  yoI.  iii.  p.  6*78)  says,  that  ^'he  has  car^ 
ried  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  dis- 
covery, and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  Odontoaraphy,**  If  tibis  able,  but 
rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  Odontography,  he  would  have  found  that  Mr.  Owen, 
so  far  from  carrying  the  examination  **  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  dis- 
tinctly confines  himself  to  "  one  of  the  primary  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom^' 
(I  quote  his  own  words  from  Odontography,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think, 
that  below  the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  fiimish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes 
of  classification. 

'^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him 
who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  OtDenU 
Odontography,  vol.  L  p.  xlix. ;  which,  however,  do  not  affect  my  observations  on  the 
superiority  of  method. 

***  By  a  new  method  of  inquiring  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of 
generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.  To 
call  this  a  new  method  is  rather  vague ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  express  the 
process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods,  the  inductive  and  the  de- 
ductive; which,  though  essentially  dilTerent,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it 
unpoflsible  wholly  to  separate  them.    The  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  diffcr- 
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the  part  of  its  snggester,  not  only  a  complete  masteiy  over  the 
leBOuroes  of  his  subject,  bat  also  the  possession  of  origmaUty  and 
comprehensiveness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  hnman  genius.  In 
this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit.  As  soon 
as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  laws, 
it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applications,  three  distinct 
branches ;  namely,  inventions,  discoveries,  and  method.  Of 
these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  and 
the  third  to  philosophy.    In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  fiu 

,  the  lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occu- 
pied by  them.    Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here 

\  the  province  of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  at- 
tempt is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  account,  and  to 
discard  those  practical  considerations  to  which  inventions  are  of 
necessity  refeired.  This  is  science  properly  so  called ;  and  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  fipom  the  fact,  that  all 
half-H^ivilized  nations  have  made  many  great  inventions,  but  no 

\  great  discoveries.    The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages, 

'  is  the  philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed 
supreme  importance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant 
evidence ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have  effected 
absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruitless  industry, 
not  because  their  labour  was  eJack,  but  because  their  method  was 
sterile.  The  progress  of  every  science  is  affected  more  by  the 
scheme  accordmg  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual 
ability  of  the  cultivators  themselves.  If  they  who  travel  in  an 
unknown  country,  spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wrong 
road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance 
may  &int  and  fall  by  the  way.  In  that  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and 
of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed  with  which 
men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but  rather  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  compr^ 
hensive  thmkers,  who  are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowl- 
edge ;  because  they  supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating 
particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweep- 
ing innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  cre- 
ates fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity'  to  work 
out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  of 
Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  emi- 

ence  I  reserve  for  my  comparison,  in  the  next  Tolume,  of  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can civilizations. 
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nence, — ^like  those  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  and  Descartes, — mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  as  such,  can  only 
he  fairly  estimated  by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importance  and  a  meaning  to  the  writings  of  Bichat,  of 
which  few  indeed  are  fully  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  residt  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  effects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cab- 
anis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service,  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  participating  in  that  melancholy  reaction  to  which 
France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  I  may  mention, 
that  when  Napoleon,  not  fiom  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  self- 
ish purposes  of  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  sub- 
serviency, feu  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked-  decline 
in  that  independent  and  iimovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  departments  (n 
knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school  arose,  which,  though 
professing  to  hold  aloof  fix)m  tiieolog^,  was  intimately  allied  with 
it ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.' ^°  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physiolo- 
gists have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great  abilities  of 
Cuvier  were  xmable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  Biohat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in 
England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  influence  of 
Bichat  was  scarcely  felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physiologists, 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
reactionary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

^  In  literature  and  in  theology,  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainly 
the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influential,  leaders  of  this  reaction. 
Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductiyely  from  premises 
which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  howiever, 
was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who 
care  nothing  for  the  gorgeous  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a 
precisely  siimlar  moYement  occurred ;  and  Laromiguidre,  Royer  CoUard,  and  Maine 
de  Biran,  founded  that  celebrated  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Cousin,  and  whidi 
is  equally  characterized  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  induction,  and  by  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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nAtmal  theology.  The  other  fiicti^tbat  in  Fniioe  the  dbdpks 
of  Bichat  hare^  with  scaroelj  an  exception,  rgected  the  study  of 
final  caofles,  to  which  the  school  of  Cimer  still  adheres:  while  as 
a  natural  consequence,  the  foIloweiB  of  Bichat  are  associated  in 
•gecdi^  with  the  doctrine  of  onifbnnity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
the  transmntation  of  species;  and  in  astronomy,  with  the  nebidar 
hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  nnder  whose  shelt^ 
'  thehnman  mind  seeks  an  escape  from  that  dogma  of  interference, 
which  the  march  of  knowledge  every  where  rednoes,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  conceptions  of  eter- 
nal order,  towards  which,  dming  the  last  two  centories,  we  have 
been  constantly  tending. 

These  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect  presents, 
andof  which  I  have  onlysketched  a  rapid  oatline,  will  be  related 
with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work,  whai  I  shall 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  European  mind,  and.  en- 
deavour  to  estimate  its  future  prospects.  To  complete,  however, 
our  appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
what  some  consider  the  most  yaluable  of  all  his  productions,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalisation 
of  the  fimctions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many 
important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  diort ;  but  the  work  itself  still 
stands  alone,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the 
authoi^,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fimdamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;><^  one 
branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  v^etables. 
That  which  is  confined  to  animals  is  called  animal  life;  tlmt  which 
is  common  both  to  animalfl  and  vegetables  is  called  organic  life. 
While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  life,  man  has  two  distinct 
lives,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In 
the  organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  hunself ;  in  the  animal  life 
he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  functions  of  the  first 
are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  external  His  or- 
ganic life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destmc^ 
tion :  the  creative  process  Toeing  that  of  assimilation,  as  digestion, 
cireulation^  and  nutrition ;  the  destructive  process  being  that  of 
excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man 
has  in  common  with  plants;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natu- 
ral state,  is  unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal 
life  is  consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of 
feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is  merely  a 
vegetable;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an  animal 

">  Bichat,  Reeherehes  but  la  Vie  et  laMort^  pp.  6-9,  226;  and  his  Anat.  Gin, 
voL  i.  p.  78. 
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Know  we  look  at  the  orgaiui  by  wUch  in  man  the  funotions 
of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be  struck  by  the  re- 
markable iactj  that  the  organs  of  his  v^table  life  are  very  irreg- 
nlar,  those  of  his  animal  h£Q  very  symmetricaL  His  vegetative, 
or  organic,  life  is  conducted  by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
the  glandular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas;  all  of  which  are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest ' 
variety  of  form  and  development,  without  their  ftmctions  being 
seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  oigans  are  so  es- 
sentially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordi-' 
nary  t]ppe  impairs  their  action.'**  Not  oidy  the  brain,  but  also 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  tiie  ears,  are  perfectly 
symmetrical;  and  they  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  anunal  life, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the 
body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
produce  a  symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  oigans  ' 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  single,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen.^*' 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs  of  the 
two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differenoes  of  great  in- 

^  **  CTeet  de  U,  Bans  doute,  que  nait  cette  autre  dififfirence  entre  les  organes  des 
deux  Ties,  savolr,  que  la  nature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  &  des  hearts  de, confor- 
mation dans  la  vie  animale  que  dans  la  Tie  organique.  • .  Cest  une  remar^e  qui  n'a 
pu  ichapper  k  celui  dont  les  dissections  out  6t6  un  pea  multipH^  que  les  fr^uen- 
tes  yariations  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direction  dea  or^anes  in- 
ternes, comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Festomac,  les  reins,  les  oreanes  salivaires,  etc.  ... 
Jetons  maintenant  les  yeux  sur  les  organes  de  la  vie  animaie,  sur  les  sens,  les  nerft, 
le  cerreau,  les  mnsdes  Tolontaires,  le  larynx ;  tout  7  est  exact,  pr6cis,  rigoureuse- 
ment  d^termin^'  dans  la  forme,  la  grandeur,  et  la  position.  On  n*y  yoit  presque 
jamais  de  Yari6t6  de  conformation ;  sll  en  existe,  les  fonctions  soni  troobl^es, 
andanties;  tandis  qn'elles  restent  les  mftmes  dans  U  vie  organique,  au  milieu  des 
alterations  diTcrses  des  parties.**  Biehai  9ur  la  Fm,  pp.  28-26.  Part  of  ihis  ^ew 
is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {Anomalies  de  V Organic 
toHon^  Tol.  L  pp.  248,  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  Tegetatiye 
organs  are  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (toL  ii  p.  8)  the  case  of  a  man,  in  ithoscbodyf  v 
on  dissection,  *'  on  reconnut  que  tous  les  visc^res  ^talent  transposes."  Oomparatiye 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  moUusca  are  less  symmetrical 
than  those  of  articulata ;  and  in  the  former,  the  *^egetal  series  of  oigans,"  says  Mr. 
Owen,  are  more  deyeloped  than  the  animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  *^  the  ad- 
yance  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  organs  peculiar,  to  animal  life."     OwerCe  Ifwerte*  ' 


bratay  p.  470.  Compare  BvrdacKe  Phyeiologie,  yol.  i.  pp.  168,  189 ;  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  '*  unsymmetrical"  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  Orant^s  Comparative 
Anatomy^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  stiU  fUrther  seen  in  the  circumstanoe, 
that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  yery  active,  are 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation. 
Htguirolj  Maladies  MentaUiy  yoL  ii.  pp.  881,  882. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  of 
these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  hst  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory 
of  what  are  called  "symmetrical  diseases,"  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  been 
long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Paget e  PaihoCogru. 
ToL  i.  pp.  18-22,  vol.  il  pp.  244,  246;  SimonU  Pathdogg,  pp.  210,  211 ;  CarpenUPt 
Human  Physiol  pp.  607,  608. 

^  Bichat  tfUT  la  Vie,  pp.  16-21. 
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terest.  Our  animal  life  being  doable,  while  oar  organic  life  is 
single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  former  life  to  take  lest,  that 
is,  stop  part  of  its  fonctions  for  a  time,  and  afterwaids  renew 
them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we 
have  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps;  and  if  its  move- 
ments entirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances  and 
give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption;  it  is,  by  its  nature, 
incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never  receive  supple- 
mentary aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  sleep, 
but  even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs 
of  movement  while  we  rest  the  organs  of  thought;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  relieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  be- 
cause, our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a 
single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have 
exhausted;  an  expedient  which  the  smgle  nature  of  organic  Hfe 
entirely  prevents.*** 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  our 
organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,'*'  it  has  necessarily 
feUowed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  improvement  of  which 
the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improvement  without 
comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now, 
our  organic  life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because, 
being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  dull  monotony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  inir  animal  life,  such  as  thought,  speech, 
sight,  and  motion,  caimot  be  long  exercised  without  rest;  and  as 
they  are  constantly  suspended,  it  becomes  practicable  to  compare 
them,  and,  therefore  to  improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this 
resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infent  gradually  rises  into  the 
perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  imformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.***  But  our  organic  life, 
which  we  have  in  commoii  with  vegetables,  admits  of  no  inter- 
ruption, and  consequently  of  no  improvement.    It  obeys  its  own 

"*  Ihid,  pp.  21-60. 

"^  On  intermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  Boe  Bbiland^a  Medical  NoUi^  pp. 
818,  814,  where  Bichat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expounder.  As  to  the  essential 
continuity  of  organic  life,  see  BurdaeKt  PhyHologUj  toI.  yiii.  p.  420.  M.  Ck>mte  haa 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  Bichat'slaw  of  intermittence.  Philot.  Potitivt^ 
▼oL  iii.  pp.  800,  895,  744,  745,  750,  751, 

***  On  the  development  arising  from  practice,  see  Bichat  tut  la  Fm,  pp.  207* 
225. 
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laws;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  fi!om  that  repetition  to  which 
animal  life  is  exclnsively  indebted.  Its  ftinctionfl^  sach  as  nutri- 
tion and  the  l^e,  exist  in  man  several  months  b^ore  he  is  bom, 
and  while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.'*^ 
And  although,  as  the  human  frame  increases  in  size,  its  vege- 
tative organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
functions  really  improve,  siace,  in  ordinary  cases,  their  duties 
are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as  in 
middle  age.*" 

Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  piogressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to  its  intermit- 
tence;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to  its  continuity.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life 
results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of 
the  second  life  results  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and 
striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
them  apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites 
the  study  of  frinction  and  structure  with  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of  comparison,  and  of  l£e  in- 
fluence of  habit;  a  vast  and  magnificent  field,  which  the  genius 
of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither 
physiologists  nor  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general 
survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century,  of  a 
subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Bichat;  siace,  notwithstanding  the  additions 
made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics  comiected 
with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory 
of  life  which  he,  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct. 
This  stupendous  work  he  left,  indeed,  veiy  imperfect;  but  even 
in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 

"^  Ibid.  pp.  189-208,  225-280.  M.  Broussais  also  (in  his  able  work,  Onfn  de 
Phrinohgief  p.  487)  says,  that  comparison  begins  only  after  birth  ;  but  surely  this 
must  be  very  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deuy  diat  embryological  phenomena, 
though  neglected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  char- 
acter; and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which 
ignores  considerations,  probable  in  themselyes,  and  not  refuted  by  specid  evidence. 
w)  carelessly,  howerer,  has  this  subject  been  iuyesti^ted,  that  we  have  the  most 
conflicting  statements  respecting  even  the  vagitus  tUennut,  which,  if  it  exists  to  the 
extent  alleged  by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  fife  (in 
the  sense  of  Bichat)  does  bedn  durine  the  foetal  period.  Compare  Burdaehf  Phy- 
•iol,  ToL  iv.  pp.  118,  114,  wi£  WoffnePs  Phynol^  p.  182. 

^  **  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  quiaccroissent  bean- 
coup  leur  action,  n^ont  besoin  d'aucune  Education ;  ils  atteignent  tout  &  coup  nne 
perfection  k  laquelle  ceuz  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  que  par  habitude  d'agir 
souvent.''    Bichat  wr  la  Vie,  p.  281. 
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his  own  subject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay  on  life 
may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art^ 
which,  imperfect  as  th^  are,  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspi- 
ration which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part 
that  unity  of  conception  which  to  us  makes  them  a  complete 
and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  prc^^iess  of  physical 
knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  those 
eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  uid  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which 
the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science  were 
taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  l^ore  the  Bevolution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  has, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,^**  we  are  only 
possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough  to  be  called  laws 
of  nature.  The  first  generalization  concerns  the  structure  of 
plants;  the  other  concerns  their  physiology.  That  concermng 
their  physiology  is  the  beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to 
which  the  different  appearance  of  the  various  organs  arises  fiom 
arrested  development  :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and 
bracts,  being  simply  modifications  or  successiye  stages  of  the 
leaf.  This  is  one  of  maiiy  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  €hr- 
mioiy;  it  being  made  by  Gdthe  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.'^^ 
With  its  importance  every  botanist  is  &miliar;  while  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strength- 
ening that  great  doctrine  of  development,  towards  which  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in 

^  0io8corides  and  Galen  knew  from  450  to  600  plants.  Winekler,  GtscMchu 
der  Botanik^  1854,  pp.  84,40;  but,  according  to  CuTier  {JEtoge^y  toL  iii  p.  468^ 
Lfauuraa,  in  1778,  ^'  en  indiquait  enTiron  huit  mflle  espices  ;*'  and  Meyen  (Geog.  of 
PUmUy  p.  4)  sayB,  "  at  the  time  of  Linnteua's  death,  about  8000  specieB  were  known!^' 
Q)r.  Whewell,  in  hia  Bridaewaler  TreaiiBe,  p.  247,  says  "  about  10,000.**)  Since  then 
the  progress  has  been  unmterrupted ;  and  in  Hendovfa  Botany,  1887,  p.  186,  we  are 
told  tliat  "  the  number  of  species  already  known  and  claasified  in  works  of  botany 
amounts  to  about  ^0,000."  Ten  yean  later.  Dr.  Lindley  (  Vegetable  Kingdom^  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,980;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  says  "  about 
100,000."  Balfino'e  Botany,  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which  our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I  ought  to  have  mentioned, 
that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  "  nearly  80,000  species  of  pknts  have  been  examined 
and  described.**    7%onuon'8  But,  of  the  Jioyal  Soeiety,  p.  21. 

^^  It  was  published  in  1790.  WtneJOer,  Cheek.  Sir  Botanik,  p.  889.  But  the 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  GOthe*s  works,  which  proves 
that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  See  ItaliStwMe  Beise,  in 
OlUhe'e  Werke,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1887,  where  he  writes  from  Padua, 
in  September,  1786,  "  mer  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen  tretenden  ManiugfalUgfceit 
wlrd  jener  Geduike  immer  lebendiger :  dass  man  sich  alle  Pflanzengestalten  vicl- 
leicht  aus  Einer  entwickeln  kOnne.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this 
brilliant  generalization  in  (hoetCe  Farthenogeneeie,  1849,  pp.  58  seq. 
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the  present  oentnrj,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  physiology.i^^ 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truth  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quaiiited  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of 
their  general  structure;  and  this  we  learnt  from  those  great 
Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  be- 
gan to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  taken  di- 
rectly after  the  middle  of  the  century,  by  Adanson,  Duhamel  de 
Monceau,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  un- 
known, and  of  which  even  Bay  himself  had  only  a  fidnt  percep- 
tion.^^* This,  by  weakemng  the  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  LinnsBus,'^^  prepared  the  way  for  an  innovation  more  com- 
plete than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Bevolution  occurred,  Jussieu  put 
forward  a  series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  wMch  the  most 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the 
highest  this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached.*^^  Among  these, 

"'  That  18,  into  the  study  of  animal  moDBtrosities,  which,  howeyer  capricioua 
they  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  events. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  several  of  the  laws  of  these  unnatural  births,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from 
being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  created, 
under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is  destroying  the  old  Itinu  naturce  in  one  of 
its  last  and  favourite  stroneholds. 

"■  Dr.  Lmdley  {l%ird  Jteport  of  Brit,  At*oe.  p.  88)  says,  that  Desfontaines  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dycotyledonous  paid 
monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Richard^  BUments  de  BotarUquey  p.  181 ;  and 
Cuviery  Elogegy  vol  1.  p.  64.  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  Adanson  and  De  Mon- 
ceau,  see  WineHeTy  Chseh.  der  Boianiky  pp.  204,  205 ;  7%wn9onU  Chemittry  of  Veff- 
U(MeBy  p.  951 ;  LindUff^a  Introdue.  to  Botanyy  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

"*  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnsean  system 
long  after  thei  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  notice- 
able, because  Linnieus,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  ez- 
tnor<finary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  that  his  own  system  was  merely 
provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be  attuned  was  a  classification  according 
to  natural  &milles.  See  Wweklery  GetehiehU  der  Botaniky  p.  202 ;  Riehardy  JSU- 
mentB  de  B(4aniquey  p.  5'70.  Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value 
of  a  scheme  which  put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both 
hezandria;  and  forced  sorel  to  associate  with  saffron,  because  both  were  trigyniaf 
Jtiteieu^e  Botany y  1849,  p.  524. 

^^*  The  Genera  Plantarwn  of  Antdne  Jussieu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1789 ; 
and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour, 
some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  from  his  uncle,  Ber- 
nard Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention ;  and  as  Bernard 
did  not  choose  to  publish  any  thing  of  his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  for  his 
uncommifhicativeness.  Compare  TFtti«A:<0i*,  QetcK  der  Botamiky  pp.  261-272,  with 
Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zziL  pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a 
work  of  authority,  Riehardy  EUmente  de  BotaniqWy  Paris,  1846,  p.  572 :  "  Mais  ce 
ne  fut  qu^en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v^ritablement  un  ouvrage  complet  sur  la  m^thode  dea 
families  naturelles.  Le  Genera  Plantarunn  d'A.  L.  de  Jussieu  pr6senta  la  science 
des  v6g6tauz  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et  T^Ugance  qui  y 
T^nent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  justesse  des  principes  g^n^rauz  qui  y  sont  ezpos6s 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c'est  depuis  oette  Ipoque  seulement  que  la  m^ode  des 
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I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now 
admitted  to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  first  is, 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else 
with  no  cotyledon  at  alL  The  second'  proposition  is,  that  this 
classification,  so  &r  from  being  artificial,  is  strictly  natural;  since 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants  having  one  cotyledon  are  en- 
dogenous, and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons 
are  exogenous,  and  are  compell^  to  grow  by  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference."* 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangement  of  the  firdt  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 
however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  always 
fivefold,"* 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom:"'  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  our  obligations  to  them  are 
equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  it  being  doubtful  whether  mineralogy 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  of 
crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 

faznilles  natureUeB  a  6t6  yiritablement  or66e,  et  que  date  la  nouvelle  k«  de  la  science 
dee  Y6g6taux.  .  .  .  L'auteur  du  Otnera  Planlarum  posa  le  premier  lea  basee  de  la 
science,  en  faisant  Toir  quelle  6tait  Timportance  relatire  des  ^<6irent8  organes  enftre 
euz,  et  par  couB^quent  leur  yaleur  dans  la  classifieation.  .  .  .  B  a  fidt,  aelon  la  re- 
marque  de  CuTier,  la  mdme  r^ToIution  dans  les  sciences  d'obserration  que  la  cbimie 
de  LaToisier  dans  les  sciences  d'expirience.  En  effet,  il  a  non  seulement  cliang6  la 
face  de  la  botanique;  mais  son  influence  s^est  6galement  exerote  sur  les  autres 
branches  de  llustoiro  naturelle,  et  y  a  introduit  cet  esprit  de  recherches,  de  com* 
paraison,  et  cette  m6thode  philosophique  et  naturelle,  rers  le  peifectionnement  de 
laquelle  tendent  d^rmais  les  efforts  de  tous  les  naturalistes." 

»•  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  understood  that 
in  dicotyledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  J9au2b«r'«  Botany^  p.  248 : 
compare  Ricluird,  JSUmentt  de  Botanigve^  p.  159,  aphorisme  xxiv.  On  the  stems  of 
endogenous  plants,  which,  being  mostly  tropiciJ,  We  been  less  studied  than  the 
exogenous,  see  LifuUei/'a  Botomy,  toI.  i.  pp.  221*286;  where  there  is  also  an 
account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the  views  which  Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in 
1889. 

^*  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyllotaids,  see  Balfow'a  So^ 
OAy,  p.  92 ;  Burdacn'8  Phyiioloffie^  vol  v.  p.  518.  > 

"^  The  classification  bv  cotyledons  has  been  so  successful,  that,  <*  with  very  few 
exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  witli  unerring  certainty,  to  tiieir  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  firagmeni 
even  of  the  stem,  leaf,  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
dedde  this  question.**  Senslow^s  Botany,  p.  80.  -  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  still 
remaining  in  the  way  of  the  threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetaUe 
world,  see  lAndley'B  Botany^  vol  iL  p.  61  seq. 
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Bidered.^^^  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present 
time,  chemistiy  has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical 
phenomena;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
of  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius;  and  most 
of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitscherlich,  one  of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  pro- 
duced."' 

Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is  in  an 
unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other  department, 
namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  progress;  and  here  again 
the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Bom6  De 
Lisle^^**  set  the  first  example  of  studying  ciystals,  according  to  a 
scheme  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  prunary 
forms,  and  to  accoimt  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this  investigation 
he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is 
called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the 
operations  of  nature  are  invariable.^^^     Scarcely  had  this  great 

"*  Mr.  Swiunson  {Siucfy  of  Natural  EtUorxf^  p.  856)  says,  **  mineralogy,  indeed, 
which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry.**  This  is  deciding  the  question  very  rapidly ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  vhat  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  wliat 
are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena, 
which  Sir  Bayid  Brewster  has  worked  out  with  signal  ability  f 

"*  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discoTery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable ;  but  M.  Beudant  (Jjftfi- 
iraiogiey  Paris,  1841,  p.  87)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  "  Fimpor- 
tance  des  formes  crystalUnes.**  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chem« 
ical  arrangement,  because  our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals 
are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  differences  which 
really  exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not 
80  in  reality.  WolIaston*8  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  lone  considered  the  best 
instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  lAehig  and  Kopp^%  JU' 
p&rUj  ToL  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has  recently  inyented  one  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  **  microsco|»c  crystals.*'  On  the  amount  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  aneles,  see  Fhillips'a  Mineralo^,  1887,  p.  yiii. 

"^  He  says,  **  depuis  plus  de  Tingt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet.*'  BamS  de 
lAtiU^  OristaUographie^  <n$  Deecriptian  dee  Formes  propree  d  tone  lee  Corpe  du  JR^ne 
Min^al,  Paris,  1788,  toL  i.  p.  91. 

^^  See  his  EeetU  de  OrietailcaraMey  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  **  un  de  ceux  qui  m'a  le 
plus  frapp6  ce  sont  les  formes  reguudres  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellement 
certains  corps  que  nous  ddsignons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux."  In  the  same  work,  p. 
18,  **  il  &ut  n^ceasairement  supposer  que  les  molecules  int^grantes  des  corps  ont 
chacune,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure  constante  et  d6terminde.**  In  his 
later  treatise  {Crutallographie^  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of 
the  extraordinary  complications  presented  by  minerals,  he  adds:  **il  n'est  done  pas 
6tonnant  que  d*habilea  chimistes  n*aient  rien  yu  de  constant  ni  de  d^termin^  dans 
les  formes  cristallines,  tandis  qu'il  n'en  est  aucune  qu*on  ne  puisse,  avec  un  pen 
d'attention  rapporter  &  la  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  dSriye.*'  Even 
Buffon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  **  qu'en  g6n6ral 
la  forme  de  cristalliflation  n'est  pas  un  caractdre  constant,  nuds  plus  Equivoque  et 
plus  yariable  qu'auoun  autre  des  caraotkes  par  lesquels  on  doit  distinguer  les 
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idea  been  applied  to  the  almost  innumerable  fonns  into  which 
znineialfl  crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  la^r  re- 
sources by  Hady,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^^'  This  remark- 
able man  achieved  a  complete  union  between  mineralogy  and 
geometiy ;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molec- 
ular arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
intimate  structure  of  crystals.'^*  By  this  means,  he  succeeded 
in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived 
fiom  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decTement;*^* 
and  that,  when  a  substance  is  passing  fiom  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  its  particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  mcludes  even 
those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
ciystal,  by  disturbiog  its  natural  symmetry.^®*     To  ascertain 

min^raax.^  De  LUhy  toI.  L  p.  XTiiL  Compare,  on  thin  great  achievement  of  De  Uale^B, 
SerteheTs  Nat,  Fhilos,  p.  239 :  **  lie  first  ascertained  the  important  iact  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  angles  at  which  their  faces  meet.'* 

'"  The  first  work  of  Hauy  appeared  in  1784  (QuSrardt  Ihince LUthraire^  toI.  it. 
p.  41) ;  but  he  had  read  two  speciai  memoirs  in  1781.  Ouoier^  Blogei^  yoL  iii.  p. 
188.  The  intellectnal  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  must 
be  obvious^to  every  mineralogist ;  bat  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judiciously 
enough,  adds  (Hist,j^  the  Indue,  Seieneea^  vol.  iii.  pp.  229,  280) :  "  Unfortunately 
Borne  de  Lisle  and  Hauy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies.  .... 
Hady  revenged  himself  by  rarely  mentioning  Rom6  in  his  works,  ihoueh  it  was 
manifest  that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  nis  errors 
while  he  corrected  them."  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  fiir  from  rarely  mention- 
ing De  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessantly ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three 
hundred  lustanceB  in  Haiiy*s  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Liide,  **  En  un  mot,  sa  cristallographie 
est  le  fruit  d*un  travail  immense  par  son  ^tendue,  presque  enti^rement  neuf  par  son 
oblet,  et  trto  pr6cieux  par  son  utility.  jSofiy,  Traits  de  Mtniralogity  Paris,  1801, 
voL  L  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "cet  habile  naturaliste;  ce  savant  c^^re,** 
vol.  IL  p.  823 ;  **  ce  c^lebre  naturaliste,**  voL  iii.  p.  442 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  &c. 
In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Wheweli*s,  it  is  important  that  these  errors 
should  be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history 
of  the  sciences;  and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  by 
implicitly  adopting  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticularly caution  me  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  Whewell's 
History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  the  methods  of  Cuvier  and 
Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  Bichat 
is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

^"  **  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique  des 
oristaax.**  Quvitr^  Frogrh  dee  Scieneee^  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  see  also  p.  817.  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  amone  his  hearers, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  conversations  with  Haiiy :  see 
Otter^e  JU/e  of  Clarke^  voL  iL  p.  192. 

^  See  an  admirable  statement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  ffai^,  Tyaiti 
de  MininUogiey  voL  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Compare  WhetoetTe  But,  of  the  Indue  Sdeneef^ 
voL  iiL  pp.  224,  225 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Haiiy*s  classification  of  *'  d6- 
croissemens  sur  les  bords,'*  **  d^croissemens  sur  les  angles,**  and  "  dteroissemens  in- 
term^diaires.** 

^  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  study  the  laws  of  symme- 
try, and  then  apply  tiiem  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  riang  inductively  from 
the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  observe,  be- 
cause it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philoa- 
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that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  susceptible  of  mathematical 
calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but 
what  seems  to  me  still  more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible."* For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their  antece- 
dents, Hatiy  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a 
notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what 
health  is  to  animals;  so  that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first, 
corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.*" 
When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  from  the  superior  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
monstration. But,  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and  in* 
deed  of  all  mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  which  established  the  £Bict,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular^ 
also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  &r  higher  fact, 
that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  as 
unfailing  as  those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 
The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my 
present  design;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  in- 
sanity, by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly 

ophj  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phenomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones ; 
striking  downwards  from  the  normal  to  the  abnormal.  **  La  syinitrie  des  forme9 
sous  lesquelles  se  pr^sentent  les  solldes  que  nous  avons  consid^r^s  jusquMci,  nous  a 
foumi  des  donnSes  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  sus- 
ceptibles."    Hauy^  l^aiU  de  Minhralogiey  yoL  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

^  *<  Un  coup  d*oeU  peu  attentif,  jet6  sur  les  cristauz,  les  fit  appeler  d^abord  de 
puT9  Jeux  de  la  nature^  ce  qui  n^^toit  qu'une  mani^re  plus  ^l^gante  de  faire  Taveu  de 
son  ignorance.  Un  examen  refl^chi  nous  y  d^couvre  des  lois  d*arrangement,  a  Taide 
desquelles  le  calcul  repr^sente  et  enchaine  Tun  k  Tautre  les  r6sultats  obserrcs ;  lois 
si  yariables  et  en  mdme  temps  si  precises  et  si  r6gulidres ;  ordinairement  tr^s  sim- 
ples, sans  rien  perdre  de  leur  f^condit^."  JSauyy  Minhralogie^  yol.  i.  ppw  xiii.  xir. 
Again,  yoI.  ii.  p.  57,  **  notre  but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d*oii  depend  la 
structure  du  cristal  sont  les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble.'' 

^"^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  animals,  of    i 
repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Paget^s  Pathology^  1853,  toI.  i.  pp.  152,  158,  con-    ' 
finning  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  subject :  **  The  ability  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  injury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings ; 
for  even  crystals  will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  tN>m 
them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.^' 
TOL.  I. — 12 
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in  tbifl,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting  the  mysterious  and 
inscrutable  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  discarded  :>^* 
the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  oc- 
curring under  certain  given  conditions^  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  supplying  another  Unk  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting 
mind  and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now^  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  serve 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjoint^  fragments  of  our  knowledge 
may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The 
extraordinary  ability  and  success  with  which  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  respective  sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length 
greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject.  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought 
forwaid,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France  was, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concentrated 
upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus 
aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was 
merely  a  siugle  consequence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
scientific  progress  and  social  rebellion,  is  evident  from  the  &ct, 
that  both  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatis&ction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the 
same  restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the  curious 
circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state ;  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Bevolution,  it 

""  **  M.  Pinel  a  imprim6  une  marche  nouyelle  4  T^tude  de  la  folie.  ...  En  la 
rangeant  simplement,  et  sans  differences  aucunes,  an  nombre  des  autree  derange- 
mens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographique,  il  fit 
faire  nn  pas  immense  k  son  histoire.*'  Oearget,  de  la  Folie,  Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In 
the  same  work,  p.  295,  "  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe, 
Jeta  les  fondemens  d'un  traitement  Traiment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre 
des  autres  affections  organiques.**  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and 
purely  scientific  view,  says  in  bis  great  work  (Des  Maladies  Mentalee,  Paris,  18S8, 
vol.  I  p.  836),  *'  L'aIi6nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  comme 
une  inspiration  ou  une  punition  des  dieuz,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour  la  poa- 
session  des  demons,  qui  dans  d^autres  temps  passa  pour  une  oeuyre  de  la  magie : 
Fali^ation  mentale,  dis-je,  avec  toutes  ses  especcs  et  ses  Tari6t^  innombrables,  ne 
diJBf^re  en  rien  des  autres  maladies.**  The  recognition  of  this  he  expressly  ascribes 
to  his  predecessor :  "  gr&ce  aux  principes  exposes  par  PineL**  p.  840.  Pinel  himself 
clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  age :  see 
JPinel,  Traits  Medico-Fhilosophigue  gur  VAliination  Mentale^  p.  xxxii. ;  "  Un  OUY- 
rage  de  m^decine,  publi6  en  France  k  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  doit  arolr  un 
autre  caract^re  que  s*il  aToit  M  ^rit  4  une  6poque  ant^rieure.** 
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was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground 
of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by 
the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while,  as  the  exter- 
nal corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal  to  the  church,  it 
was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development,  that  the  assailers 
of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  political  abuses  the 
energy  which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious 
ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Bevolution,  like  every  great 
revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  national  intdlect. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely  at  the 
same  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  wUch  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part 
of  it,  in  so  &r  as  it  was  followed  by  sinular  results  and  produced 
by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revolution  I  shall 
examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  ftiture  volume  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which  in  the  same  period 
were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Bevolution,  the  people,  though  always 
very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  pro- 
tected by  an  imaginary  superiority,  looked  with  scorn  upon  those 
whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  im- 
mediately below  them  copied  and  communicated  their  example, 
and  every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciful  dis- 
tinction which  should  guard  them  &om  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — ^the 
superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — were  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but 
on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit."* 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the  unpre- 
cedented impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science 
Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made,  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chem- 
ists, of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  at- 

"*  Oomp.  Mem,  de  S^gur^  yoI.  I  p.  28,  with  the  Introduction  to  Dei  BiauXy  EU* 
toriettes,  toI.  i.  p.  84.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de  Montbarey, 
in  his  Memoirs,  gently  censures  Louis  XY.,  not  for  his  scandalous  profligacj,  but  be- 
cause he  selected  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  birth.  Mim, 
de  Montharey,  toL  L  p.  841,  and  see  toI.  iii.  p.  117. 
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tended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
came  to  learn.  In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.^*"  The  halls  and  amphitiieatres  in  wludi  the 
great  truths  of  nature  were  exponnded|  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  them.**'  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  few.  solitary  schohrs,  were  frequented  by 
every  one  whose  rank  or  influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
place.* »» '  Even  women  of  finshion,  forgetting  their  usual  fiivolity, 
hJEistened  to  hear  discussions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
oi^fuiization  of  animals,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.*" 
A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to  have  smitten  every 
rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult  inquiries  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names 
of  the  sciences  to  \chich  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  Buffon  made  geology  suddenly  popular  ;  the  same  thing 
was  efiected  for  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 
electricity  by  NoUet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of  Lalande 
caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 

^  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomj.  In  1768,  Antoine  Petit 
began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  and 
the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great^  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  but 
the  Tery  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated  description  in  iiog, 
Univ.  vol.  zxziii.  p.  494. 

"'  Dr.  Thomson  (Bist,  of  Ckemuiry,  yoI.  ii.  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy's  lectOFes 

'  on  chemistry,  which  beean  in  1784:  "Such  were  the  crowdo,  both  of  men  and 

women,  who  flocked  to  near  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of 

the  lecture-roonL**    This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Cuviery  Stages,  yoL  ii. 

p.  19. 

^  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  **  les  s6ances  publiques  de  TAcad^mie  fran^aise 
0ont  derenues  une  esptee  do  spectacle  fort  &  U  mode  :**  and  as  this  continued  to 
increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1785  it  was  found  necessary 
to  diimnish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  even  proposed  that  ladies 
should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  whicn  had  happened. 
Orimm  et  Diderot,  Correspond,  Lit.  vol.  x.  p.  341,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  185,  251. 

^  Goldsmith,  who  wa^  in  Paris  in  1765,  says  with  surprise,  **  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  gracing  the  court  of 
Versailles."  Frior'e  Life  of  GokUmiih,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  Forttet^s  Life  of  OoldmUh, 
vol  I  p.  65.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity  was  very  popular  among  the 
Parisian  ladies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin. 
Compare  Orimm,  Correepondance,  vol.  viL  p.  122,  with  Tueket'e  Life  of  Jeferton, 
YoL  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier  {Eloges,  vol.  i.  p.  56)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical 
descriptions  wluch  Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  "  sur  la  toilette 
des  femmes.*^  This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  Jeering  spirit,  in 
Mem,  de  Genlie,  voL  vi.  p.  32.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  vis- 
ited France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain :  "  A  numerous  society  of  gentiemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  ftjehion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  and  not  a  little  so 
with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors.'*  Towniend^e  Joumep  through  8jmn^  vol. 
L  p.  41 ;  see  also  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  vol  L  p.  117. 
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Berolntion,  the  spread  of  pbysical  science  was  bo  rapid,  that  in 
its  favonr  the  old  classical  studies  were  despised  :^**  it  was  con- 
sidered the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour."' 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very 
curious,  and  feom  their  energy  and  rapidity,  were  very  decisive. 
As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  themselves  to  pursuits 
peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged  to  prese^v^ 
their  separate  habits ;  and  the  subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  tlxe 
hierarchy,  of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
object,  they  became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The 
highest  and  most  durable  of  f^  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which  band- 
ed together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides  this,  there  was  also 
given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit,  but  also  a  new  standard 
of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture-room,  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division 
is  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordi- 
nation of  rank  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge."* 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life  are 
succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by  which  alone 
man  is  really  separated  firom  man.  The  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration ;  the  old  worship  of  rank 
is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to 

"'  In  a  letter  written  in  1756,  it  is  said,  **  Mais  c^est  peine  perdue  aujourdliui 
que  de  plaisanter  lea  6rudits ;  11  n'j  en  a  plus  en  France.**  Orimm^  Corretpond,  vol. 
ii.  p.  16.  In  1*764,  "II  est  honteux  et  incroyable  &  quel  point  T^tude  des  anciens 
est  negligee.'*  yoL  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  **  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traductions 
des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rarcs  en  France,  c^est  que  depuis  long-temps  on 
n'y  sut  plus  le  Grec,  et  qn*on  neglige  T^tude  dn  Latin  tous  les  jours  daYantage.** 
Yol.  yI.  p.  140.  Sherlock  {New  Letters  from  an  Englieh  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p. 
86)  says,  **  It  is  Yerj  rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  understands  Greek.**  In 
1786,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  **  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are 
dearer  here  than,  I  beUeYe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them, 
wherefore  they  are  not  reprinted.**  J^eregtCs  Correepimd.  yoI.  i.  p.  801.  See  fur- 
ther, on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  ReYolution,  Mem, 
de  MofUbareVy  yoI.  iii.  p.  181 ;  VUlemain,  LiUkrature  au  XVIIP  Steele,  yoI.  iii.  pp. 
248-248 ;  Schlaseer'e  Eighteenth  Century,  Yol.  i.  p.  844. 

>••  For  further  eYidence  of  the  popularity  of  pbysical  knowledge,  and  of  its 
study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Mim,  de  Bo- 
land,  YoL  i.  pp.  116,  268,  824,  848 ;  Mem.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ;  Dupont  de 
Nemmtre,  Mhn.  sur  Turgot,  pp.  46,  62,  68,  411 ;  Mim.  de  Brieeot,  Yol.  i.  pp.  62,  161, 
319,  836,  888,  867 ;  Cuvier,  Progrh  dee  Sciences,  yoL  i.  p.  89. 

'**  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
Yiew,  "  n  ne  pent  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  -dans  les  sciences 
physiques,  ni  maltres,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  ni  sujets,  ni  citoyens,  ni  strangers.'* 
C<mU,  TraiU  de  LigislatUm,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god. 
The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come 
to  learn,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  wi&  the  splendour  of  their  titles,  or 
the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  their 
quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their  dexteivchiefe, 
their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their  bends,  their  aziures,  their 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  largeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  in- 
tellect, and  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which  had 
long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.*"  And  what  shows 
the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  social  changes,  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently 
trifling,  become  full  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  revo- 
lutionizing society,  by  inspiring  the  different  classes  with  an  ob- 
ject common  to  all,  and  thus  raising  a  new  standard  of  merit,  a 
more  trivial,  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was  observable 
even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the 
whole  of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  tHs  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until 
the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution.  As  a 
specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  their  analogy  with  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a 
marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty 
precision,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen,  ex- 

^  The  remarks  which  Thomas  made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  an  Uoffe  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  France.  See  the  passage  beginning 
**0  pr^jug^sl  d  ridicule  flert^  des  places  et  du  rang!"  etc.  (Euvres  de Detcarte^y  vol. 
L  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  haye  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de  S6gur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before 
the  ReTolution,  "nous  pr6f(6rions  un  mot  d'^oges  de  D^Alembert,  de  Diderot,  a  la 
faveur  U  plus  signal^e  d'un  prince.*'  Mhn,  de  Bigur^  toI.  i.  p.  142 :  see  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  46. 
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cept  in  the  conrts  of  European  princes,  where  a  certain  barha- 
rian  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme* 
diately  known  by  his  appearance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a 
garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately  above  his  own.^'^  But  in 
that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon 
higher  matter,  to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  such  distinctions  became  general.  In  Paris  the  innova- 
tion was  seen  even  .in  those  gay  assemblies,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  peisonal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural.  At 
dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observ- 
ers, that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to 
cause  a  confusion  of  ranks,  until  at  length  eveiy  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming 
in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.  "•  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
that  shortly  before  the  Bevolution,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
orders  were  careful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so 
that  these  marks  of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.**'*' 

'*"  Among  many  other  illuBtrations  which  might  be  giyen  of  this  distinction  of 
classes  bj  dress,  see  MonteU,  JBisL  des  divera  JStata,  yoL  vii.  pp.  '7-10 ;  and  Talle- 
mant  de$  Rktuxy  ButoTietteSy  yol.  i.  p.  86  note. 

'^  In  August,  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {Correspondeneey  vol.  ii.  p.  224) : 
"  In  society,  the  habit  habilU  is  ahnost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 
great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  howeyer,  must  always  be 
excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  improvement.  They  are  the 
last  refuge  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  wUl  be  driven.  Take  away 
these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other  people."  Jefferson  was  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  profession.  The  change,  how- 
ever, which  he  noticed,  had  been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 
in  May,  1786,  it  is  said :  "  U  est  rare  aujourd^hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des 
personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu^on  appelle  habill4es.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chemise  et  en 
chapeau,  les  hommes  en  froc  et  en  gilet."  Gfrimm^  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  p.  485 ; 
and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  xi.  pp.  141,  142.  S6gur, 
who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of  their  advo- 
cates, **  lis  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  remplayant  les  amples  et  imposans  vdte- 
mens  de  Tancienne  cour,  pr^sagaient  un  penchant  g^n^ral  pour  T^galit^."  Mhn. 
de  8igvr,  voL  1.  p.  181.  Soulavie  (R^ne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  88)  obserreo, 
that  **  les  grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n^avoient  plus  que  dea  habits 
simples  et  peu  coCLteux ;"  and  that  "on  ne  distingua  plus  une  duchesse  d^une  actrice,'* 
p.  48 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  AlieotCa  HuAvry^  vol.  i.  pp.  852,  858. 
Compare  Mkm,  twr  Marie  Antainettey  vol.  i  pp.  226,  872,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  and  Mkn. 
de  Madame  du  Haueaet,  introduc.  p.  17. 

*^  **  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  m^me  d'un  fige  mftr,  qui  avaient  travaill^ 
toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  favour,  sliabi- 
tu^ent  d,  en  cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  per- 
mettait  de  courir  k  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foide."  Mkm,  de 
Montbarey^  vol.  ill.  pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth 
recording.    The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  ifl  equally  in- 
teresting as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Thu  is^ 
.  that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  different  orders  of  society^^^ 
.  •  was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clubs ;  a  remarkable  contriv- 
I  ance^  which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  it,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  class  was  so  jeiEdousof  its  superior- 
ity over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
was  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  fiimil- 
iarity  towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged  in,  this 
only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation,  since  the  great 
man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth  ;  and 
he  who  could  count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an 
extent  of  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  fonn 
an  idea.  As  to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  no- 
tion too  preposterous  to  be  conceived ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on 
a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarterings  of  whose  arms  none 
could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  su- 
periority made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  old  principle  of  aris- 
tocratic superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited 
to  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  were  first  established  clubs, 
in  which  all  the  educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  regard 
to  those  other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  contact,  who, 
according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  nothing  in  common, 
but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed  to  the  same 
rules,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  members,  though  varying  in  many  other  respects, 
were  to  be  aU,  in  some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  so- 
ber arriTal,  that  **  gentlemen  began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore 

swords  only  in  fuU  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage 

which  the  example  of  their  fathera  had  consecrated  through  centuries."    D'Oher- 
kireh'i  Menwirs^  Lond.  1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

*^  A  striking  Instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of  miaalli- 
ancea,  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  r^gn  of  Louis  XT.  Com* 
pare  Mem,  de  Montbarey^  toL  iiL  pp.  116, 166,  157 ;  LacrMU^  Dix-huUiane  SikU^ 
vol  iii.  p.  220. 
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oiety  first  distinctlj  recogbized  a  daflsification  preTidUBly  un- 
known ;  the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  nnedncated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  olnbs  is,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic 
observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great  part  in  the  his^ 
tory  of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  of 
what  was  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  more  simple  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken 
that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  eailier  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  effected  a  remarkable  separation  between 
the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment, 
women  associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen 
in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.*''  This  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence 
of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these 
things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various  classes  into  one,  made  the 
force  of  their  united  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  over- 
threw both  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784*°' 

*"  *«Noi]s  commen^^ea  anadi  aToir  des  dubs;  lea  homines  s'j  r^uniaBaie&t, 
non  encore  pour  discnter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wiak,  et  lire  tons  lea  ouTragea 
nouveaux.  Ce  premier  paa,  alors  presqae  inaperyu,  eut  dana  la  suite  de  grandes,  et 
momentan^ment  de  fUnestea  eons^quences.  Dana  le  commencement,  aon  premier 
r6sultat  fut  de  a^parer  les  hommes  des  femmea,  et  d'apporter  ainai  un  notable 
chaneement  dana  noa  moeura:  ellea  devinrent  moina  fiivolea,  mala  moina  poUea; 
plus  fortea,  maia  moina  aimables :  la  politique  y  gagna,  la  soci^t^  y  perdit.^  Mimu  d$ 
Beavr^  toI.  ii.  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become 
still  more  marked;  and  it  was  a  common  complaint,  that  Udiea  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.  See  the  very  curious  observations 
in  Orimin^  Carrupcmd,  voL  ziv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  also  a  notice  of  **  le 
prodi^eux  succte  qu^a  ea  T^tablissement  des  clubs  a  Tanglaise."  See  also,  on  the 
diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  WiUiama's  Lettera  &om  FrancSj  voL  iL  p.  80, 
8d.  edit.  1*796. 

*'  The  remarks  of  Oeorgel  appear  to  applv  to  the  poUtical  clubs  only :  **A  Paris 
les  assemblies  de  nouvellist^  les  clubs  qui  s^toient  formes  &  Tinstar  de  ceux  dea 
Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  les  droits  de  Thomme,  sur  lea 
avantages  de  U  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de  Tui^galiti  des  conditions.  Ces  dubs, 
trop  aocr6dit^  avoi^nt  commence  &  se  former  en  1784.^  Mhn.  de  Oecrg^,  vol.  it 
p.  810. 
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From  this  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the  govenmient, 
in  1787,  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  club,  in  which  all 
classes  cUscussed  political  questions^  it  was  fomid  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent.  The  order^  therefore,  was  rescmded ;  the 
clnb  re-assembled,  and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
rupt that  course  of  afiairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events 
had  rendered  inevitable.*'* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old 
institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effects  in  France,  and  is  itself  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  tibie  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  Englidh  government,  rose  in  arms,  turned  on 
their  oppressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  before 
Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  Iporch  of  every 
royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die, 
they  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  fix)m  the  people  alone 
it  derives  its  powers ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  ri^t  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness."*"* 

If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier, 
the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  think- 
ers, would  have  rejected  it  with  horror  and  with  scorn.  Such, 
however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doc- 
trines it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of 
the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  general  feeling.*"*    In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in 

*"*  "  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fermer  le  dab  nomm6  dub  du  aahn  ;  ordre  ar- 
bitraire  et  inutile :  ce  club  alora  6tait  compost  de  peraonnes  di8t!ngn6c8  de  la  noblesse 
ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoiBie,  ainsi  que  dee  artistes  et  dea  hommes  de  lettres  lea  plus 
consid^r^.  Cette  reunion  ofiVait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  Hmage  d'une  ^galit^  qui 
deTient  bient6t,  plus  que  la  libert6  m^me,  le  t<bu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  mnde 
partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le  m^conteniement  produit  par  la  cl6ture  de  ce  club  fut 
si  vif;  que  Tautorit^  se  crut  obligee  de  le  rouvnr.*^  Mim,  de  8igwr^  toL  iii.  pp.  258^ 
269.  On  the  increase  of  these  clubs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  Du  Muml,  Mim. 
9ur  Le  Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mhn,  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.  pp.  812, 822,  891,  484,  yoL  ii.  p.  9 ; 
Barruely  Hiet.  du  Jacob.  yoI.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  810,  toL  ▼.  pp.  101,  168 ;  Titers, 
HUt.  de  la  JUw)luH<my  yol.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 

■*  Mem,  of  F^anklitiy  Yoh  ii.  pp.  14  seq.,  and  Menu  o/Jeffereony  yoL  L  pp.  17-22, 

Congress  altered. 


■"  Mem,  o/Jftankim^YOU  ii.  pp. . 

where  the  passages  are  giYen  which  < 

■*  S^ur  (i&n.  Yol.  i.  p.  Ill)  sa; 


.         )  says,  Siat  his  fitther  had  been  frequently  told  by 
ICaurepas'that  public  opinion  forced  the  goYemment,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  lido 
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France,  as  envoy  fiom  the  Americaa  people.  He  met  with  the 
warmest  reception  from  aU  classes/^^  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  defend  the  young 
republic  in  the  rights  it  had  ^orioiuly  won.*°^  In  Paris,  the 
enthusiasm  was  irresistible.*®*  From  every  quarter  large  bodies, 
of  men  came  forward,  volunteering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.  The  heroism  with  which 
these  auxiliaries  aided  the  noble  stru^le,  forms  a  cheering  pas~ 
sage  in  the  history  of  that  time  ;  but  is  foreign  to  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  notice  its  e£fect  in  hastening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  Bevolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed 
most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still  forther 
stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America,  introduced  into  their 
own  country,  on  their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  in  the  in&nt  republic."'^  By  this  means 
firesh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already 

J>revalent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed 
rom  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew 
his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  &mous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  ci 
man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.'"  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
final  blow  the  French  government  received  was  actually  dealt 

with  America.  Compare  JHhn,  de  Oeorgel^  toI.  !▼.  p.  870 ;  and  .F7a«Mm,  JDiplomatU 
JV-anpat«e,  voL  vii.  p.  166. 

*"  The  news  of  which  floon  reached  England.  In  January,  1777,  Burke  writes 
(^Workt,  Tol.  ii.  p.  894),  **I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinary 
reception  at  Paris  f^om  all  ranks  of  people."  SoulaTie  (Jtemu  de  LwU  XVly  toL  ii. 
p.  50)  says,  "  «rai  vu  Francklin  deyenir  un  objet  de  cmte.^  See  also,  on  his  popa- 
lari^,  Mhru  d^Emnayy  toI.  iii.  p.  419. 

*^  FlasBOHy  biflomaHe  FrangaUey  vol.  Tii.  p.  169 ;  I4f$  of  Franklin^  by  Simtslf, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  Mahon^s  Etat.  of  England^  toI.  vii.  pp.  197,  198. 


he  sneering  letter  written  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stormont,  as  early  as  Decem- 
ber, 1774  (Adolphu9^$  Q^argt  III,  vol  ii.  p.  816),  should  be  compared  with  Lafayette^ 
Mmoires^  yoI.  i.  pp.  24,  169,  229 ;  Duteru,  Mhn,  d^vn  Voyoffeur,  ToL  ii.  p.  817  ; 
Mim.  de  Segyr^  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  Bchloeser^a  Mahteenih  Ceniury,  toL  t.  p.  175. 

'^  De  Stael  sur  la  Hevolution,  Tol.  i.  p.  88 ;  Mhn.  de  Monibareyy  vol.  iii.  pp.  184, 
186 ;  Mhn,  de  8igWy  yol.  i.  p.  277 ;  Company  Mhn,  de  Marie  Antoinette^  toL  L 
p.  288,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116  ;  Sotdatney  R^gne  de  Lotde  XVIy  vol  ii.  pp.  zxiv.  Ii  Iii. ; 
Vumonty  Souvenirs  tur  MirabeaUy  p.  176  ;  Mhn.  de  Du  Hauseety  introduc.  p.  40 ; 
Mim,  de  Genli$y  voL  yi.  p.  57 ;  Jeffereon^s  Menu  and  Correspond,  yol.  i.  p.  59 ;  and 
llaitland*8  Speech,  in  Fori,  HUt.  yol.  xxx.  pp.  198,  199 ;  auo  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  yol.  xxxl.  p.  668. 

^^  Lamartiney  Hist,  dee  Oirondiniy  Yol.  i.  p.  46.  Dumont  {SouvenirSy  p.  97)  calls 
this  "  une  id^e  am^ricaine  ;**  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mhn.  de  LafayetUy  yol.  i. 

S).  193,  268,  269,  416,  yoL  ii.  pp.  189,  140;  Jefferaon'a  Correapond,  yol  i.  p.  90; 
arruely  Hist,  du  JaeoUniemey  yol.  y.  p.  811.  The  influence  which  the  Americaa 
Reyolution  exercised  oyer  the  mind  of  Lafayette,  is  noticed  by  Bouill^,  his  cousin 
and  his  enemy.  Mim,  de  BouiUSy  yol.  i.  p.  102,  yoL  ii.  pp.  181, 188. 
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'  by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  for  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advice  of  Jeffenon,  that  the  popniar  part  of  the 
^le^slative  body  proclaimed  itself  the  National  Assembly,  and 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance."' 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Bevolution ;  but  before  concluding  the  present 
volume,  it  appears,  to  me  that  the  variety  of  topics  which  have 
been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that  I  should  sum  up  their 
leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
steps  of  that  long  and  complicated  a^oment,  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Bevolution  was  an  event  inevitably 
arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by 
recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any 
confusion  which  the  fullness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and 
will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have 
been  needlessly  protracted ;  but  which  could  not  have  been 
abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support 
of  those  general  principles  tiiat  I  seek  to  establish. 

Looi^ig  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  necessary  ;  but  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which 
for  fifty  years  had  been  exposed  to  do  debilitating  a  system.  This 
deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for 
the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of  thought  which 
were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  wasted  fi»me  of  French  society^  an  eager  and 
inquisitive  spirit  was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  daily 
gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  literary 
men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  make  it  evident  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or 
else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about 
1750,  a  deadly  struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had 

*^  <*  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  wriUng  to  Mr.  Pitt  from 
Paris,  July  9th,  1789,  said,  "  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  American  minister  at  this  court, 
has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  by  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Hen  Mat ;  and  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  order  called  itself 
L^AuembUe  Rationale.*  "^  TomlMs  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 
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hitherto  been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this  move- 
ment,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occur- 
red of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  econo- 
mists succeeded  in  proving  that  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  countiy  ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measures, 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  re- 
markable discovery  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fifesh 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party ;  whose  strength 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  unrivall^  eloquence  with 
which  Bousseau  assailed  the  existing  &bric.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  which  fannliarized  men  with 
ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  conservative  ideas  natural  to  government.  The  dis- 
coveries made  respecting  the  external  world,  encouraged  a  rest- 
lessness and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  Ihe  spirit  of  routine, 
and  therefore  full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge  also 
effected  a  change  in  education ;  and  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  severed  which  connected  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
old  opinions,  was  imable  to  rerfst  the  passion  for  novelty,  because 
she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this 
time,  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  ac- 
companied by  another  feud  between  the  government  and  the 
church.  These  were  the  leading  symptoms  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  state  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly 
disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  impending.  At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  Bebellion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that  French- 
men once  held  dear,  and  had  lefb  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  continued  oppression 
may  huny  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies  have 
led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Bevolution.    That 
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I  have  asoertained  all  the  causeBy  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sap- 
pose;  but  it  will^  1  believe,  be  fomid  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  omitted.  It  is,  indeed,  trae,  that  among  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen; 
and  a  more  protracted  labour  wonld  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible; 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  the  necessify  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
larger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  future  in- 
quirers to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
beied,  that  this  is  the  first  atteij^t  which  has  ever  been  made 
to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Bevolution  according  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  inteDectual 
bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
defiance  of  common  understanding,  historians  obstinately  persist 
in  neglecting  those  great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which 
in  every  civilized  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  Ae  mental  habits  most  easi- 
ly ascertained.  *  The  result  is,  that  the  French  Bevolution,  un- 
questionably the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  glorious  event  in  history,  has  been  given  over  to  authors, 
many  of  whom  havedisplayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preliminaiy  scientific 
education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
various  parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  external  world  was  intimately  comiected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  natund  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  ex- 
hibited their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shorn  of  those 
fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  aimalist ;  so  that,  instead  of 
solving  a  problem,  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore, 
disparaging  the  labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collect- 
ed materiak  for  a  history  of  the  French  Bevolution,  we  may  assured- 
ly say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  written  ;  since  they 
who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not  possessed  such  resources 
as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of 
that  far  larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  politics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value  to- 
wards remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  for  competent 
judges  to  decide.    Of  this,  at  least,  I  feel  certain,  that  what- 
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ever  imperfections  may  be  observed^  the  fkult  consists,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  difficnltj  of  any  single 
man  patting  into  ML  operation  all  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme. 
It  is  on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
great  indulgence.  But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fiEist  ap- 
proaching when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper 
moting ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and 
most  arduous  of  all  pursuits ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fully  admitted,  histoiy  will 
be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them  for  the  task;  and 
it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers,  genealogists, 
collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of 
nobles, — ^those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every 
comer,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province  so  far 
above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these  means  they  can 
throw  light  on  the  affairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  proofe  of  the 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If 
I  have  done  any  thing  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into 
discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time 
some  little  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said, 
that  in  many  cases  I  have  feiled  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  sevend  in- 
stances of  such  feilure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life,  and 
the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.  I,  therefore,  wish  this 
work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate 
parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been 
jfused  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole.  This,  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opin- 
ions adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are, 
r^rchance,  the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which 
have  abandoned,  because,  after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found 
them  unsupported  by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine 
the  notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painM,  that 
they  who  shrink  from  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  re- 
proach those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  undergone.    What  I  have 
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put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  be  erroneous  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  result  of  an  honest  searching  ajfter  truth,  of  unsparing  labour, 
of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
way,  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger 
some  other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  byaUegar- 
tions  against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I 
advocate^  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained, 
are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  &cts  are 
certain.  If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  prinoiples 
follow  by  an  inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in 
the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will  be  oocupied,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  with  an  investigation  of  the  ci^zations 
of  Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  pre- 
sents a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has, 
therefore,  followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  histoiy.  The  causes  of  these  differences  I 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  wQl  be  to  generalize 
the  causes  tiiemselves ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  cer- 
tain principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fdndamental  laws  of  European  thought ;  the  diver- 

Snce  of  the  different  countries  being  regulated  either  by  the 
rection  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  comparative  energy. 
To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply 
them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to 
work  out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  path  of 
our  fature  progress. 
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Boileau,  565. 

Botany,  progress  oil  609 ;— «arly  generalizations 
in,  652 ;— natural  system  of,  658. 

BossueCs  universal  history,  669 ; — contempt  for 
human  nature,  574;— compared  with  Vol- 
taire, 575. 

Boyle,  251 ;— achievements  in  science,  265;— his 
"  SkepUcal  Chemist,'*  267. 

Bra9a,  75 ;— civilization  In,  75;— In  Peru,  7T. 

Brain,  does  its  capacity  improve  from  age  to 
age?  127. 

Brown,  Sir  Thomas,  Inquiries  Into  vukar  and 
common  errors,  268 ;— superstition  m^  264. 
VOL.  I. — 43 


Buckle's  introduction,  subjects  remaining  to  be 

discussed  in,  672. 
BuJIbn,  682 ;— compelled  to  recant,  584. 
Burke,  Edmund,  view  of;  826;— never  In  the 

British  cabinet,  881 ;— relation  to  the  Amf>ri- 

can  war,  888 ;— mental  hallucination  oi;  884; 

—on  the  French  Bevolution,  888. 


CaMnism  and  Arminlanlsm,  contrast  of,  618. 

Oahinistic  doctrines  democratic,  611. 

Cardinal  de  Bets,  liberality  oi;  48& 

CaihoUo  church,  secularization  of,  m  France, 
409. 

Ckxuses  of  the  French  Revolution,  recapitulation 
of,6G8. 

Chance,  doctrine  of,  8. 

ChantiUy,  the  French  actress,  589. 

Charlemagne,  280. 

Charles  I.,  effect  of  his  execution,  260. 

Charles  IL,  his  period  commonly  misunder- 
stood, 274;— his  personal  character,  275-280; 
misgovemment  of;  275;— beneficent  meaa- 
ures  of  his  time,  276;— cause  of  these  leg- 
islative reforms,  279 ;— good  influence  of  his 
fkults,  280;— treatment  of  the  clergy,  280  ;— 
his  respect  for  Hobbes,  281 ;— treatment  of 
the  church,  282. 

Charles  XIL,  Voltaire's  opinion  o(  676. 

Character,  hereditary  descent  of,  127. 

Ctmrron,  treatise  on  wisdom,  875. 

Chemistry  and  geology,  comi>aris()n  of;  629. 

ChiUingvDortKs  ''religion  of  Protestants,'   251. 

Chivalry,  origin  and  effects  of,  456 ;  compara- 
tive influence  in  France  and  England,  458. 

Christianity,  crusade  against^  in  France,  642;-- 
early  corruption  o^  187. 

Chronicle  of  Turpln,  280. 

Giurch,  early  strength  of,  in  France,  864 ;— early 
benefits  of;  865. 

Cities,  influence  o^  112. 

CivUiMoUon,  dependence  upon  soil  and  climate, 
87 ;— influenced  by  food,  47 :— European,  59 ; 
—Egyptian,  59;— in  Ccntnd  America,  67:— 
Influenced  Dy  trade  winds,  78;— of  Mexico 
and  Peru,  80 ;— European  and  non-European, 
characteristics  of;  109 ;— European,  the  hu- 
man mind  predominates  in,  1 10 :— why  the 
inquiry  was  restricted  to  English,  167 ;— in 
Oermany,  171;— in  America.  174; — Scotch, 
177;— affected  bv  religion,  literature,  and 
government,  188 ;— literature,  198;— influ- 
ence of  government,  197;— «tarting-pointof 
modem,  441. 
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CloMical  9budv^  effect  npon  blstoiy,  586 ;— effect 
1b  coTTuptmf  the  yenucular,  587. 

ClasHcal  tables,  698, 

CUray,  repositories  of  learning,  228  ;'EnKlLsh, 
oeollae  ot,  299;— In  France,  degeneracy  of, 
after  Louis  XIV.,  546 ; — confounded  nrlth 
Christianity  In  France,  547. 

CUmcUe  and  soil,  comparative  Influence  of;  87. 

ClHf)«,  Institution  of,  In  France,  664;— effects  of, 
«65. 

Cominee,  286l 

CotMfieroial  restrictions.  201. 

Om«c'iou«ne««,  aature  ot,  11. 

Oondiiiona  of  dvlUzed  advancement,  162. 

Condiliac'-t  tr^lise  on  sensation,  624;— his  rela- 
tion to  Locke,  625. 

CondorceL  887. 

C<^nJf€rTttUve  and  stationary  spirit,  88. 

CotufU€9t  of  JSitifland  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 444. 

ConTocati^n  &11b  iato  disrepute,  208. 

Cam  law,  repeal  oi;  19S. 

OQuntry  people,  superstition  of;  278. 

Credulity,  earlv  historic,  228. 

CrystaUograpky,  progress  of,  695, 

Cuvier,  labors  oi;  ^. 

*'       classificatloD  of;  688. 


Date9^  as  food,  60. 

^     first  Introduced  into  French  history,  558. 

Danbenton,  684. 

Declaration  of  American  Independence,  666. 
"      "     Influence  of;  upon  France,  666. 

DeitAical  writers  of  the  ISth  century,  excuse 
for,  549. 

Deluge  predicted  in  1624,  289. 

DetcarUs,  physical  discoveries  of,  417:— as  a 
raetapfaysiclan,  420 ;— compared  with  Chil- 
li ngworth,  424;— as  a  reformer,  421 ;— his 
method,  422 ;— foundation  of  his  philosophy, 
4:J5 ;— on  the  idea  of  God,  426  ;— Influence 
upon  theology,  427; — analogy  to  Richelieu, 
4!» ;— fiigniflcance  of  his  career,  429. 

Dhourra,  as  food,  62. 

iHderot,  persecution  and  Imprisonment  of;  687. 

DiMenters,  persecution  of,  802. 

IHstincUonlietyreeu  certainty  and  pTeclfiion.in 
hldtorv,  601. 

Divine  re^M  of  kings,  abandonment  of;  494. 

Doubt  must  precede  investigation,  242. 

Dre9»,  changes  in,  before  the  French  revolution, 
662. 

Du  HaiUarCa  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 
666  ;-credullty  of;  655. 

DupUix,  history  of  France,  55S. 


Sarthquake*,  Influence  of;  upon  the  mind,  87. 
Sodenaaticalpotcer,  infiuoncc  of,  upon  national 

prosperity,  868. 
IhcUeiaMical  »pirit  in  France  and  England  in 

the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  866. 
Education,  its  objects,  194. 
£dicto/ydnieM,81% 
^yP^i  population  of,  68. 
^Udbeth,  Queen,  religious  toleration  in  her 

time,  244. 
•'       repression  of  the  clergy  by,  465 :— chnr- 

acter  of  her  advisers,  465 ;— opposition  to 

the  nobles,  466. 
JPneyclopedia,  French,  prohibited,  582. 
England,  critical  period  of;  855. 

"       death  of  great  scientific  men  in,  687. 
English  and  French  prejudices,  158. 
English  advancement,  conditions  of,  488. 
English  peopU,  Independence  of  character,  447. 


;  English  bishops,  policy  of;  in  the  time  of  Wil 
I        llamliufil 

EngUsh  govsmauni,  despotic  measures  of;  late 
I         in  18th  century,  849. 
i  EngUsh  church,  arrogance  o^  In  times  of  James 

1L,285. 
'  English  intellect,  influence  of  upon  France,  519. 

English  tteeiomot  government  effect  of,  upon 
France  after  Louis  XIV.,  527. 

English   rebellion,  disposition  of  classes   in, 
469 ;— ft  war  of  classes,  471 ;— a  democratic 
,        movement,  478. 
I  EngUsh  national  progress,  168. 

EngUsh  nobUUy  be^^n  to  travel,  169. 

European  aristocracy,  beginning  ot  448. 

Europe,  intellectual  regeneration  o^  begins,  288. 

Evetus  controlled  by  law,  6. 


Fenelon,  banishment  of,  661 

Ferrier,  persecution  of;  408w 

Feudal  system,  origin  of,  442 ;— in  France,  447. 

FeudaUsts  and  the  church,  442. 

Final  causes,  427. 

Food,  effecta  o^  40;— in  hot  ellmatea,  42;~in- 
fluences  population.  40; — ^In  oold  climates, 
48;— cheap  national,  effect  oC  66 ;— physio- 
logical effectAf;  (note)  106. 

Foa,  Charles  Jamss,  estimate  of;  822. 

France,  provocation  to  revolution,  589 ;— infkta- 
ation  of  the  government  previous  to  the 
revolution,  540 ;— extent  of  lefflslatlve  inter- 
ference, 450 ;— eecond  epoch  of  18th  century, 
desperate  condition  oi,  651 ;— depth  of  the 
loyal  sentiment,  548. 

Franklin,  ambassador  to  France,  666. 

French,  whv  backward  in  the  production  of 
history,  565. 

French  and  English  aristocracies,  different  ef- 
fects of;  446. 

French  a/nd  English  intellects,  connexion  of, 
170. 

French  church,  subordinate  to  the  crown,  645. 

French  iiUellect,  history  of;  868. 

French  government  invades  the  church,  606;— 
adopts  the  policy  of  toleration,  607. 

French  history  changes  its  purpose,  581 ;— In- 
fluence of  Turgot  upon,  696. 

Frenchmen,  eminent  learned,  persecuted  in 
the  16th  century,  580. 

French  nobility,  frivolity  ot  484 ;— powers  of; 
445. 

French  ignorance  of  the  English  in  the  time  of 
.LouhjXIV.,618. 

Frenchmen  visit  England  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  519. 

^rencA  Protestants,  intolerance  of;  401 :— their 
interference  in  private  alZUra,  410-418. 

French  rebellion  {wax  ot  the  Fronde),  eondl- 
tions  «f;  470;— why  it  was  neutralized,  486. 

French  revolution,  effecta  of  Enslish  inter- 
ference concerning,  846 ;— how  to  nave  avoid- 
ed it,  560;— antuoedents,  659;— causes  of, 
after  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century,  699  ;— 
its  causes  complicated,  600. 

Free  Press  in  France.  488. 

Free-will,  doctrine  of;  610. 

Fronde^  wars  oi;  485 ;— leaders  of;  477;— ol^ects 
aimed  at,  479. 

G 

Geology  and  chemistry,  comparison  of;  629. 

George  III.,  estlnutte  of;  819;— flruits  ofhis  pol- 
icy, 848. 

German  literature  and  thought,  pecifiiaritlei 
ot,  171. 

Gibbon,  808. 

Golden  tooth,  storr  of;  240. 

Goethe,  botanical  discoveries  of;  662. 
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GovemmerU^  a  hindrance  to  progrefls,  197;^ 
limitation  of  its  Amctiona,  808. 

GoTsmmenkU  policy,  French  and  English,  con- 
trasted, 458. 

Greek  mind,  influence  of  natore  npon,  08. 

Gunpowder,  eifect  of  the  invention  of,  146. 


HamilUm,  Sir  WiUiam,  257. 

//aSy,  crystallography,  system  ot^  658. 

Heal,  distribution  ot,  in  America,  70, 

HthrefW  religion,  progress  of;  187. 

/r<i^«^iiM,  pbiloflophy  oil  621. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  liberality  ot  872;— policy 
oj;  towards  the  Protestants,  878;— eflSect  of 
his  death,  870;— Queen  o(  879. 

Jlero-woreMp,  origin  of.  in  Greece,  108. 

Hereiicai  oplniona,  last  Doming  for,  in  England, 
249. 

Hittorical  literature  in  France  fhnn  endjof  16th 
to  end  of  18th  century,  558. 

HistorioM,  death  o^  in  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  662. 

HUftory,  extent  of  Its  ibateriala,  1 ; — ^their  mis- 
use, 8 :— as  a  science,  5; — ^its  key  and  basis, 
24;— influence  of  physical  sclonoe  upon, 
25 ;— history  of;  209 ;— European,  orifldn  of, 
211 ;— how  its  sources  are  oorrupted,  218  ;— 
fictions  of,  in  the  middle  ages,  224;— su- 
perior to  theology,  578 ;— quality  o^  in  time 
of  Louis  XIY.,  566;— Indlvidnals  of  but  Ut- 
tle  account  in,  698 ;— in  what  real  history 
consists,  600 ;— distinction  between  certainty 
and  precision  in.  601;— dignity  oi;  671; — 
what  the  author  hopes  to  have  accomplish- 
ed in,  671. 

Jlo^tae  of  Oommonty  origin  of;  446i 

Jlouee  qf  Lords,  deterioration  of;  828. 

House  o/Siuari,  eifect  of  expulsion  of;  289. 

Hookere  ecclesiastical  polity,  246. 

Hurat,  Dr.,  on  the  golden  tooth,  240. 

ITwnan  actions,  mutability  of  standards  o(  129. 


Idealism,  115. 

Imofftnation  and   understanding,  85;— most 

powerAil  in  the  tropics,  87 :— development 

of,  in  India,  96. 
IndepwdsnU^  influence  of  their  rule,  260. 
India,  wages  in,  55;— condition  of  laborers  (Su- 

dras,)56 ;— diet  oi;  51 :— Uteratnr«  of,  95. 
Industry  controlled  by  climate,  82. 
Intellect,  import  of;  in  national  progress,  609. 
Intellectual  systems  prosresaive,  18a 
Intellectual  achisvemenis  lasting,  181. 
/rUerMl  in  India,  64. 

IntereommunieaUonj  ameliorating  effect  of;  158b 
Inquisitors  not  morally  bad,  185. 
Insanity,  progress  of  knowledge  of;  657. 
Ireland,  diet  and  population,  47. 


James  It,  policy  o^  286. 

JaatM/nism.  revival  oi;  614;— influences  eminent 
men,  615. 

Jefferson  and  the  French  NatlonalAsaembly,  667. 

Jssvits  serve  eivlllxation,  609;  they  are  out- 
grown by  it.  609. 

JssuUs,  repression  of;  In  Fnmoe,  616. 

Jew^s  apology  for  the  church  ox  England,  846. 

t/eiM  characterized,  670. 

Judas,  middle  age  view  oi;  229. 


KnowUdgs  preceded  by  accumulation  of  wealth, 
81 ;  state  ot  in  America,  174 ;  real,  In  what 
itoonaUt8,194. 


La  Fayette,  Burke^s  opinion  of,  887. 
LaudL  Archbishops  influny  si,  251. 

Leaders  of  the  English  rebellion  flrom  the 
working  classes,  iT4. 

Legislation,  religious  effe«t  ot  204 ;— true  policy 
of;  861. 

Letters  forgotten  to  be  directed,  24 

VHdpUal,  869. 

Liberal  opinions,  effect  of;  867. 

lAheral  treatment  of  the  French  ProteskaBta, 
892. 

libvrUes  of  England,  guaranties  of;  44a 

lAbraries  and  books,  restraints  upon,  861. 

IMe,  animal  and  organic,  GI8. 

Literature  of  India,  96;— ftmction  of;  198  ;~how 
it  becomes  ii^rious,  196;— in  the  middle 
ages,  196 ;— royal  patronage  of,  494 ;— should 
not  be  re  warned  by  government,  496; — 
French  and  English,  relations  o^  486. 

Longevity  in  the  early  ages,  Indian  view  oi;  97. 

Louis  JT/F:,  his  despotfenv490;— his  poUcy,  491; 
—effects  of  hla  persecutiona,  492 ;— patronage 
of  literature,  498;— nnikvorable  to  adenoe, 
499 ;— to  mechanical  improvement,  602  ;— 
chancteristies  of  his  ag^  608;— Influence 
npon  art,  511 ;— state  of  the  Tnasses  in  the 
time  o(  616;— death  of;  617 ;-— neglect  of  hf* 
education,  668 :— his  treatment  of  historians, 
668 ;— mental  diaracteristlcs  of  hiarelgn,  568L 


if ooaiftay,  estimate  of;  284, 

MaehdaveUi,  286. 

Mahommed,  sapposed  cause  of  his  death,  228. 

Mailers  "  History  of  I>enmark,"  681. 

Maise,  78. 

liant^kiciursrs,  snperstitlon  of;  271 ;— effect  of 
the  progress  of;  274. 

Marlborough  as  a  civilian,  144. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours,  Be68aet*s  view  o(  679l 

Marriages,  proportion  of;  regulated  by  general 
laws,  84 

Massillon,  617. 

Maaarin  succeeds  Bioheliea  and  adopts  his  lib- 
eral policy,  481. 

Memory,  regularity  of  its  fhilures,  24 

Men  influenced  by  physical  ogents,  29. 

Menial  and  physical  laws,  USL 

Metaphysical  method  of  inquiry,  109-118  s— 
difficulty  of;  114 

Metaphysieal  school,  modem  French,  647. 

Meteorology,  superstition  still  oonneoted  with, 
271. 

Method,  value  of  in  seienee,  646u 

Meaoico,  why  civUized  early,  7L 

Meseray*s  "  History  of  France,**  669 ;— peneeu- 
tion  0(668. 

Militam/  commanders,  ancient  and  modem,  148. 

Jf«Mtorv  and  eoelesiasdcal  classes,  decline  ^  148. 

Mineralogy,  position  of;  654 

MissionarUs,  iUlue  of,  184 

Montaigne,  essays  of,  878. 

Moniesqwtsu's.  *^Bpirit  of  Lows,**  692 ;— efaarae- 
teristics  of  his  method  of  treating  history, 
698;— flrst  connects  physical  knowledge 
with  history,  60& 

Monopolies,  French  goyemmental,  460;— efTNt 

Moral  sjrstem  Immutable.  189. 

Moral  Meets  transitory,  181. 

Moral  and  inteUe^Oual  progress,  13& 

Moral  and  UUeUetfhHU  laws,  eompanttlYe  In- 
fluence oi;  12L 

Jf<^ral8,  its  separatlon'fW)m  theology,  806^-Artt 
modem  ainempt  to  dleooimectfrom  theok)* 
g7»876. 
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Murder^  regalarltr  of  its  oommiiaioii,  1& 
MjfthologiMt  Grecian  and  Indian,  compared,  101. 

N 

Xature,  aspects  o^  in  Europe,  fovorable  to  the 
understanding,  M. 

ITaturs^  mastery  ot^  100. 

Na^poleon  restores  eedeslsstictam,  647. 

ITecMsitv,  doctrine  o(  fkvorable  to  the  intel- 
lect 61& 

Nwrtnai  phenomena  should  be  studied  first,  868. 


Ou>«fC9  odontography,  644. 


Parksr,  Theodore,  957. 

People^  the,  begin  to  figure  In  French  history, 

P«rMeti«o»,  reUslons,  in  Spain,  184;— in  times 
of  Clizabeth,  240 ;— of  literary  men  In  France 
in  18th  oentury,  58& 

Per9onal  repretefUoHon.  doctrine  oil  in  poli- 
tics, 819. 

/*Ay«ioaJ  phenomena,  effect  of  giving  attention 

i%yei<kiZ  iSMeiioe  invades  the  exdusiye  spirit  in 
France,  669;— popnlaritv-  of;  before  the  rey- 
olntlon,  660 ;— democranc  tendencies  of^  661 ; 
cause  of  advancement  of^  in  France  before 
the  revolution,  627. 

PifuL,  treatise  on  insanity,  667. 

Pik  WilUam,  820. 

Po^ry,  origin  ot^  918. 

PoliUc9^  condition  of,  861. 

PoUticioM,  occupation  of;  510. 

PoUtiisal  economy^  a  modem  science,  151 ;— old 
errors  ot  152 ;— French  first  studied,  602. 

PoptUnUreU  history  of  histories,  690. 

Pope'9  io6,  kissing  o^  229. 

PfOatoM  as  diet,  47. 

Powers  of  nature  constant,  112. 

/Vew,  Uberty  o^  206. 

Prids  and  vanity,  distinction  between,  480. 

PrivcUs  Judgment,  effect  of,  464. 

ProcMd%nff«  of  the  legislature  first  reported,  812. 

Prede^ination^  doctrine  oil  6. 

ProtegtarU  reformation  a  reoelllon,  468. 

ProUtianis^  effect  of  Bichelieu's  libenU  policy 
towards,  894. 

iVo<eston(i£«m,  why  more  liberal  than  Catholi- 
cism, 898 ;— effect  of,  189 ;— arrest  o^  190 ;— a 
normal  movement,  86& 

PrcUctioe  spirit,  history  of;  440 ;— carried  into 
literature  by  Louis  XIV.,  490 ;— reaction 
against  France,  517. 

ProUctton^  effect  of,  488;— on  French  character, 
468 ;— of  intellect  impossible  by  govtmment, 
609 ;— of  intellect,  course  of  events  follow- 
ing, 510. 

Public  meetings  forbidden  in  England,  860. 

Public  political  meetings  begin  in  England,  811. 

Public  opinion,  present  authority  of;  860. 

PurUcmSt  influence  of;  261. 


i?a&eto<«,  8TB. 

itooM,  distinctions  of,  24 

JBao(fi«,565k 

JieaeUcn  against  the  intelleotnal  movement  of 

the  18th  century,  815;— of  the  mind  with 

nature,  16. 
S^coU  of  the  French  government  at  liberal 

opinions  In  16th  oentoiy,  029. 


Ji^^brm  measures  of  thepresent  generation.  860, 
RegularUy  of  nature,  686 ;— of  human  acaons, 

IMgn  f^  Urrar  In  England,  854. 

Beliuicn,  relation  to  dvilitttion,  184:— the  ef- 
fect of  human  improvement,  enange  oi; 
corrupts  history,  219. 

EMi{fiou9  persecutors  well  Intentloned,  182;— 
persecution,  erimlnalitv  of;  182,  186 ;— «on- 
troversies^ecline  of,  256;— instltntiotts  at- 
tacked in  France  before  political,  6^ 

RmU  in  different  countries.  54. 

RMtoraUon,  condition  of  the  church  at  the,  861. 

Rhyme,  early  love  of;  218. 

Richelieu^  comparison  with  Napoleon,  881; — 
represses  the  spiritual  classes,  882;— con- 
firms the  edict  of  Nantes,  410l 

Rioey  influence  o(  as  food,  51. 

Richard  I.  Casat  de  Lion,  217. 

Rioere.  American,  69. 

RodkdU,  siege  of;  415. 

Roman  emperors,  persecutions  by,  188. 

RoueMOu,  influence  o^  604;— proscription  oi;  688w 
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AgaaU'kBookof  Chaaa,   . 
Araoldl  Miaeellaaaoaa  Works, 
Aitkor.  Tka  Buceoarfbl  Merd^sit 
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\  98 
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Digiti 


zed  by  Google 


D.  Appleton  ft  Company^s  List  of  Hew  Worki. 


A  Bo«k  ftr  SaiBiiMr  Tin*  in  tk«  OooatiT.  (0 
IMdwVk  Floih  TtmMin  AlAtaiiM,  .  1  36 
Oalhoua  (J.  C),  Works  of.  4  vol*.  pnU., 

CUttk'a (W*.  Q.) KniokKnaeka^  .'  .* 
CornwkU'a  Muuo  m  It  Wm,  nod  m  it  It, 
BiHji  ftom  the  Londoo  TiizM*.  lit  k  id 

S«ri«t,  «Mb, 

EwbMika'  World  in  •  Workahopi 
Kiln*  WaoMn  of  England, 

"     Hearts  and  Homoa, .       .       .       . 

"     Prevention  Better  than  Care, 


100 

1  ss 

6S 


£assys  on  Chriatian  Morala, 
Goldanith'a  Viear  of  Wakefield,     . 
Qmnt'a  Memoira  of  an  American  Lady, 
Gaieties  and  GrsTitiea.   By  Horace  Simth, 
duiaet'a  Hiatoryof  Civilixatinn,      .       , 
Heartk-Sicne.  By  Rer.  S.  Osgood, . 
Hobson.    MyUneleandl,       .       .       . 

lagoUsby  Legends, 

rskam**  Mod  Cabin,         .... 
Johnson^  Meanfa>g  of  Words,  . 
Karsnagfa^  Womeu  of  Christianity,       . 
Leger's  Animal  Magnetism.     . 
lift's  Discipline.   A  Tale  of  Hui^ary,    .  i 
Letters  tnm  Rome.  A.  D.  138, 

Hatvaret  Maitland, 

Mai&a  and  Married  life  of  Mary  PoweU, 
Mortoa  Mootagn*}  or  a  Young  Chris- 
tian'^ Choice,        TB 

HaeauUy'a  MiMfellaniea.  5  Tola.  .    8  00 

Bbnnis    of  Washington.    By    J.    F. 

Sduooder,     .       7    .       .       .       .    1  00 
IfUefiioiMsiBearliiaJownay,      .      .100 

MDfUTCBB  GLA«IOAL  UBHAKT. 

Poetle  Lama ;  or,  Aphoriams  fhna  the  FoeiSL  18 
Bond's  Golden  Maxhiia^  ....  SI 
Clarke's  Scriptare  Promises.  Complete,  18 
Elisabeth ;  or.  The  Exiles  of  Siberia,  "* 

Goldamitkli  Vlear  of  Wakefield,  V 

"  Eaeaya,  .  .  . 
Gems  firom  Aroerieaa  Poets,  . 
Hannak  Morels  Private  Devotions, 

«  «       Practical  Piety,  i  vols. 

Hsraaas'  Domestic  Affecticaa,  . 
Hoflfauu'a  Laya  of  Ike  Hndaoo, 
Johnabn'a  ITiatory  of  RasKlaa, 
Manual  of  Matrimony,     .       . 
Moore'a  Lalla  Rookl^ 

Helodiea.  Complete, 


Paul  and  Virgin!^  . 

Pollok'a  Coarse  of  Time, 

Pare  Gold  from  the  Rifeisof  Wisdom, 

rhomaon'a  Seoeons, 

token  of  the  Heart.  Do.  of  AiTecUnn, 
Do,  of  Remembrmce.    Do,  of  Friend- 

ah'p.    Do.  of  Love.  ]Eaeh,    .       .       .  t1 

iaefnl  Letter- Writer.      ....  88 

j^ilaon'a  Sacra  Privata.    .        .       .       .  81 

f  oang%  Night  Thoaghta, 

Uttle  Pedlingtoo  and  tbe  Pedlingtonlaoa,  60 

Priamatica.    Talea  and  Poeraa,        .       .  1  9S 

Papers  from  tbe  Quarterly  Review,  .  BQ 
Bepublie  of  tfrs  United  fiUtes.  Its  Do. 

ties,  Ae. 1  00 

Preaervati<m  of  Health  and  Prevention  of 

Disesse, IS 

fechool  for  Folitiee.    By  Cbss.  Gaverre, .  .  76 

Select  Italian  Comedies.    Translated,     .  ts 

Bhakeapeare'a  Scholar.  By  R.  G.  White,  9  5o 

Spectator  (The).    New  ed.  «  vola.  clclh,  9  Oo 

Sweit'a  Treatise  on  Diaeasea  of  tka  Chest,  8  Oo 

Stories  from  Blackwood,  .       .       .       .  8o 

THACKIRAT's  WORKS. 

1*he  Book  of  Saobe, SO 

Mr.  Brovme'a  Letters,      ....  60 

The  Confieasions  of  Fitsboodle,        .        .  60 

The  Fat  Contrilmtor,       .       .       .       .  6C 

Jcames'  DiAry.  A  Legend  of  the  Rhine,  60 

The  Lack  of  Barry  Lyndon,     .       .       .  1  00 

M*a'«  Wives, 60 

The  Paria  Sketch  Book.   S  vols.     .       .  1  00 

The  Shabby  Genteel  Story,     ...  60 

The  Yellowplnah  Papers.   1  vol.  16mo.  .  50 

Thaduiay's  Works.  8  vols,  boond  in  elotii,  8  00 

Treaeott's  Diploraacy  of  the  RstolnUoD,  75 

Tookerman's  Artist  LUa, .       .       •       .  76 

Up  Coantiy  Letters,  .  .  .  .  ;.  76 
Ward's  Letters  from  Three  Oontfaenta^  •  ^  DO 

**      Enffliah  ItAms,     .       .               .  1  00 

Watner's  Rodimental  LesaoBs  in  Muac,  60 

Woman'a  Worth,     .       .       .       .       .  88 

FhiloMpliioal  Works. 

Conaln's  Courae  of  Modem  Phlloscfphy,  .  8  00 

"       Philoaophy  of  the  BeaoUiU,      .  6S 

•*       OB  the  Tnie,  BeanttflU,  andGood,  1  60 

Com(e*B  PoeiUve  Philosophy.   S  vols.     .  4  00 

Hamttton'to  PhUosophy.  1  voL  8vo.        .  1  60 

Poetzy  and  the  Ihrama. 

Amelia's  Poems.  1  vol.  19mo.       .       .  1  S6 

Browncll's  Poems.   19mo.        ...  76 

Kryimfs  Poems.    I  vol.  8vo.  Illostrated,  8  80 

**          "         Antique  mor.              .  6  00 


Bryant's  Poems,  9  vols.  Iteao.  doth,      .  8  00 

*•           "         1  vol.  18mo.        V       .  68 

Byron's  Poetleal  Worka.    1  vol.  doCh,    .  8  00 

**         u           u        Antigoe  inor.  8  00 

Boms'  Poetical  Works.  Clot^       .       .  1  OO 

Butler's  Hodibraa.  aotk.        .       .       .  1  00 

Ounpbell's  Poetical  Worka.  ftoth,        .  1  00 

Coleridge's  Poetical  Worka.   Ooth,       .  1  »5 

Cowpert  Poetical  Worka,       .       .       .1 

Chaucer'a  Canterbory  Tales,    .       .       .  1  00 

Dante's  Poems,    aoth,    .       .       .       .  1  00 

Drvden's  Poetical  Wofta.    Qoth,  .       .  1  00 

Fay  (J.  S.),  Ulrlc ;  or-Ths  Voices,         .  78 

Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tsuria.    Traaalatsd,    76 

GilhUan'a  Edition  of  the  British  Poets.  ' 

19  vols,  published.  Price  per  voL  doth,  1  00 

Do.    do.    Calf,  per  vol.       .       .       .  9  60 

Grifllth's  (Msttie)  Poems,        .       •       .  76 

Hemans'  Poetical  Works.  8  vols.  Umo.  f  00 

Herbert's  Poetical  Works.    16mo.  eloth«  1  00 

KoaU'  Poetical  Works.   Ootb,  ISmo.      .  1  86 

Kirke  Whiie'a  Poetical  Worka.    Cloth,  .  1  00 

Lord'a  Poems.    1  vol.  ISmo.     ...  76 

'*     Christ  in  Hados.    <8mo.        .       .  75 

Milton's  Paradiae  Loet.  ^Smo.        .       .  88 

«*        Complete  Poetical  Works,        .  1  00 

Moore's  Poetical  Works.   8vo.  Illustrated.  8  00 

"            "            ••        Mor.  extra,    .  8  00 

Montgomery's  Saered  Poems.    1  vol.  I8in^    76 

Pope^  Poetical  Works.    1  vol.  16mofc     .  ^1  00 

Southey's  Poetical  Works.    1  vol.  .       .  8  OO 

Speneer's  Faerie  Qneene.  1  voL  ebrfk.    .  1  00 

Scott's  Poetieal  Worka.    1  toL       .       .  I  00 

f     S^^rtiSe  LMt  MiMtnl,    !       *  S 

Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Works,       .        .  f  00 
Taaso*s  Jeiusalem  Delivered.  1  vol.  16mo.  1  00 

Wordsworth  (W.).    Tbe  Prelude,  .       .  1  00 

fieligioitf  Works. 

Arnold's  RoRby  School  Sermons,     .        .  60 

Anthua'a  Catechism  on  the  Homiliea,      .  08 

**       F^rly  Catechiam  for  Children,  06 
Bnmet'a  History  of  the  Reformation.  8  vols.  8  60 

"      Thirty.Nine  Articlea,        .       .  8  00 

Bradley'a  Family  and  Pariah  Seimona,    .  8  00 

Celter'a  Maaa  and  Rabtieab       ...  88 

Colt'a  Pnritaniam.     .       .       .  ^  ,       .  1  00 

Evans'  Rectory  of  Talehead,   ...  60 

Grayson's  True  Theory  of  ChristiaBUy,  .  1  00 

Greeley  on  Preaching,             .       .       .  1  86 

Griffin's  Gospel  its  Own  Advoeala,  .        .  1  00 
Heeker's  Book  of  the  Soul,      . 

Hooker's  Complete  Works.  8  vols.         .  4  00 

James' HappiAeia, $5 

James  on  tbe  Nature  of  Evil,  .       ,        .  1  00 

Jarvis'  Reply  to  Milner,  ....  76 

Klngsley's  Siacred  Choir,         ...  76 

KeUe'a  Chriatian  Year,    ....  ST 

Lnyman'a  Letters  to  a  Biahop,                .  85 

Logan'a  Sermons  and  Expository  Lectures,  1  13 

Lvra  Apoetollca, 60 

Klarshall's  Notes  on  lSp{siopaey,      .       .  1  00 

Newman's  Sermons  A  Subjects  of  the  Day,  1  00 

**         Eaaay  on  Christian  Doctrine, .  75 

Ogilby  on  Lay  Aptism,    ....  60 

Pesrion  on  the  Creed,       .       .       .       .  8  00 
Polpit  Cyclopedia  and  Ministen*  Com- 

p«;'on, 8  SO 

Sewv'l's  Reading  Preparatory  to  Oonfir* 

mation,  . 78 

Southard's  Mystery  of  Godliness,     •       .  76 

Sketches  and  Skeletons  of  Senaiooi,       .  8  60 

Spencer's  Christian  Inetmcled,         .        .  1  00 

Sheriock's  Practical  ChrisUsn,        .       .  76 

Sutton's  Diace  Vivere— Learn  to  Live.  76 

Swarts's  Letters  to  my  Godchild,    .       .  88 

Trench's  Notes  on  the  Parables,     .       .  1  76 

**      Notes  on  the  Miracles.      .       .  1  76 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,    .       .  1  00 

*«      Episcopacy  Asserted  Md  Main. 

talned.   .       .    ' TS 

IVns's  Family  Commentary,                   .  9  00 

WaUcer's  Sermons  on  PneUcal  Sabjects,  8  00 

Watson  on  Confirmation,  ....  06 

Wilberforce's  Manual  for  Commoiicants,  88 

Wilson's  Lectures  on  Coloaaians,      .       .  75 

Wyatt's  Christian  Altar,  .               .  88 

Yoyagw  and  TrayoliL 

Africa  and  the  American  Flag,               .  1  98 

Appletcoa*  Southsra  and  Westara  Gmde,  1  00 

f   M        Northern  and  Eastern  Gnide,  1  95 

<<        CompleU  U.  S.  Gnide  Book, .  9  00 

"        N.Y.  City  Map,     .       .       .  9S 

Bartletfa  New  MezieoT^  9  vola.  Dlas.,  8  00 

Burnet's  N.  Western  TelUkiTy.       .       .  9  00 

Bryant's  What  I  Saw  In  ralUbnla,       .  1  98 

Cogmsball's  Voyages.  9  vols.         .       .  9  80 

Dix<s  Winter  fa  Madeira,               .       .  1  08 

Hoe's  Travels  In  Tartaiy  and  Thibet. 

9  Tola.    .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1  00 

Layard'a  Nineveh.  1  vol.  8vo.       .       .  i  98 

Notea  of  a  Theological  Student.   19ino. .  1  00 

(Miphant'a  Journey  to  Katmnndo.    .  SO 

Pa^yns*  Abyssinia.   9  vols.     .       .       .  9  SO 

Russia  aa  it  Is.    By  GurowaU,              .  1  00 

"     Bv  Count  de  Custiae,    .       .       .  1  88 

Sqolsr's  Nicaragua.  9  vo^m  6  00 


7z: 


Tamaa'a  Step  from  the  Naw  WcrU  fe 

tlie  Old,  i ■  ^ 

Waaderfagi  and  Fottaaai  of  Geim.  Ea^ 

WiJliLis*  bfhmw  of  Teh^anle^  8  Tok.     ^' 
»«>• 8f8 

WotlEi  Of  liotiflB. 

GRACE  AGUXLA^'b  WOBKBb 
TlieDraofBniea.  9Tola.lfimo..  .  181 
Hme  Scanaa  and  Heart  Stodiea.  ISbm.  71 
The  MotheHU  Reeompeose.  ISmo.  .  11 
Woman'a  Friendship.  ISmo.  ...  71 
WoBMBofliraeL  9vola.  ItmA.     .       .lie 

BaA  AStoiyefModlJ^LIII^  ISm*.  .  71 
Braos^  Fawn  of  ih»  Pale  Faces.  19bio.  7S 
Busy  Momenta  of  aa  Idle  Womaa.  .  .  71 
ChcataaiWood.  A  Tale.  9Tokr^  .  .  I  75 
Don  Quixotte,  ItaBsIased.  lUostratad.  .  1  SS 
7i 
7S 
68 


Dmry(A.H.).  ligkt  s       , 

Dnpay(A.K.).  TSe  Consntnior,   . 
DtonFany  •,  or.  Trials  cflha  Heart, 

MRS.  ELUB'  works. 
Hearts  and  Homes;  or, Social 
PreventioB  Better  than  Con, 


1  98 

1  « 
76 


DMghtar.  1  ycL 


KmsHunel  Fhillibert.   By  Domas,  -.      . 

Fanningdale.   By  Oarollne  Thomas,      , 

Fsllart«n  (Lady  Q.).    Ellen  MildieloB, 

**  **       OranUey Manor.  lt«l. 

19mo.       •       1       . 

-.    ■ ,    "  „I*dy  Bird.  1,01.18^ 

ThsFcnatora.   By  Alex.  ** 

Gore  (Ma.).  The  Doan'k  I 

19mo. 

Gol^ni<kVt.\i»' of  Wakefield.  19mo.  76 
GilBlaa.lfrith500Eagr^  CXot]i,gt.edg.  9  59 
Harry  Muir.  A  T^aZf  Scottish  Life,  .  16 
Hearts  UnveQed ;  or,  I  Kbbw  Yoa  Would 

like  HIra, 75 

Heartaea8e:oivMyBratliaHliWiffc9Tols.  1  5  J 
Heir  of  fMM».  9  vols,  doth,  .  .  1  SO 
Heloise ;  m.  no  Unrevealad  Seoat.  19bm>.  « 
Hobaoo.  Vfy  Undo  and  L  ISmo.  .  .  75 
Hobnea'  Tempeat  and  Soaahioa.  lano.  .  1  09 
Horns  is  Home.  A  Dansalle  Story,  .  75 
Howitt(Maiy}.  TliaUeirof  WaaiWay. 

I*nd,      .......SA 

lo.  ATale ef  the Andaat  Fans.  I Smo.' 
Tha  Iron  Oonaia.     Bj  Uatj  Oowdea 

Janes  (&.*P.  R.).  'Adriaat  «>  CSouda 
efthalflBd,  .       .       ...       . 

John  ;  M^  Is  a  CobsIb  fa  tlia  Hand 
Worth  Two  fa  tbaBaah,     .      .       . 

jiniA  kayanagb'b  works. 

Nathalie.  A  Tela.   19mOb       .       .       . 
Madellnf.   19mo.     ..... 

Daisy  Bamai   limo,         .... 

Uila^Disdnliiw.  ATUeof  Hiiagai7,  . 
Loos  Dora  (The).  A  Legend,  .  .  . 
linay  LockwooA.   By  OaCiMfaa  Ciovra, 

loas  McnrrosB'B  works. 

Two  livae;  or.  To  Seem  and  ToBa.  19mo.  75 
Aunt  Kitty^  Tales.  ISmo.  ...  is 
Charms  and  CouBtarXTharaafc  Iteo.  .  1  00 
Evenfan  at  DonaUaoD  Manor,  .  .  15 
The  Loli^  and  tha  Lowly.  9to18.  .       .    1  50 

Maffiarsfs  Homa.  9j 
Mane  Louise ;  or,  Tlie ' 


75 

I  98 

78 

98 


1  08 

75 

1  GC 

€S 
75 
69 


eune  iiowien  ;  or,  me  uwdbu*  MsigfabonL  SO 
Maiden  Aunt  (The).  A%or7,  .  .  75 
liaaaeoL  The  Betrothed  Loven.  9  toIs.  1  54 
Maigaz«tOectl;or,ICknBeeaaasIOnght,  76 
Mortim  Moatagna ;  or,  Tha  Chiiatian^s 

NonBaaLMlIa.*ByG.C.*H.  I  !  !  15 
Piiamatka.   IMea  and  Poemsb  By  Hay- 

wmrda, 1  95 

Rm(A.S.X  Jamas  McBljoy.   19»o.    .  75 

^      To  Love  and  to  Sa  Loved.  iSaatw    75 

*■       Tfaae  and  Tide.    19mo.  ?& 

Reuben  Medlioott ;  or,  Tha  Oomfag  Vmm,  7S 

RosaDoogfaaa.  Sy8.a.wr7\      .  1& 

MISS  SEWXEX'S  WORKS. 
Any  Herbert.  ATale.  19BMk       .       . 
bpetieoea  of  life.  19ao.      .      .       «        TI 
Gertnda.  A  Tala.  ISaow      ...        71 
KatherineAahton.  9  Mb.  190)0.    .       .    164 
Laneton  Paiaonagsw  AlUa.  8  Tok.  Itnao.  9  Is 
Margaret  PerdvaL  irth.^  ,       .       .    1  64 
WdfairLBriffler,aad  Other  Tales.  l9aK>. 
A Jeoraal  Kept  Ar  Childrea  of  aVUIaga 

Saaheamaad  Shadowa.  Cloth,     . 
TlMrps^iHrr»of  thaBeaHmter,  .       .    I 
Thaaaiw^  Worka.  8  vola.  ISbo.        .    C 
Hm  VbgUa  Comediana.    9  vols.  l9iiio.     1  8t 
Uas of  Amahme.  BT&M.19mo. 
of. 
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the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
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Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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